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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

FBOM  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  POTID.SA  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIKST  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAB. 

EvBzr  before  the  recent  lioetilitieB  at  Korkyra  and  Potidtta,  it 
had  been  evident    to   leflectiDg  Greeks  that  pro- 
longed  observance  of  the  Thirty  years'  trace  was  feeUngln 
becoming  uncertain,  and  that  the  mingled  hatred,  £|^||^the 
fear,  and  admiration  which  Athens  inspired  through-  "^^^^^ 
out  Greece  would  prompt  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  wSldthe 
confederacy   to    seize   any  fSetvourable   opening  for  ^J^^J!^ 
breaking  down  the  Athenian  power.    That  such  was  '^^'^^ 
the  disposition  of  Sparta  was  weU  understood  among  STwai^ 
the  Athenian  allies,  however  considerations  of  pru-  ^Iui^SSm 
dence  and  general  slowness  in  resolving  might  postpone  not  en-    ^ 
the  moment  of  carrying  it  into  effect    Accordingly  dSSee 
not  only  the  Samians  when  they  revolted  had  applied  tf^d^th* 
to  the  Spartan  confederacy  for  aid,  which  they  appear  ^eM«sa- 
to  have  been  prevented  from  obtaining  chiefly  by  the 
pacific  interests  then  animating  the  Corinthians,  but  also  the 
Lesbians  had  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations  with  Sparta  for  a 
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similar  parpose,  ihongli  the  authorities  to  whom  alone  the 
proposition  could  have  been  communicated,  since  it  long  re- 
mained secret  and  was  never  executed,  had  given  them  no 
encouragement^ 

The  affairs  of  Athens  had  been  administered,  under  the 
ascendency  of  Perikles,  without  any  view  to  extension  of  empire 
or  encroachment  upon  others,  though  with  constant  reference  to 
the  probabilities  of  war,  and  with  anxiety  to  keep  the  city  in  a 
condition  to  meet  it  But  even  the  splendid  internal  ornaments, 
which  Athens  at  that  time  acquired,  were  probably  not  without 
their  effect  in  provoking  jealousy  on  the  pc^  of  other  Greeks  as 
to  her  ultimate  views. 

The  only  known  incident,  wherein  Athens  had  been  brought 
into  collision  with  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  prior  to 
the  Korkynean  dispute,  was  her  decree  passed  in  regard  to 
Megara — prohibiting  the  Megarians,  on  pain  of  death,  from  all 
trade  or  intercourse  as  well  with  Athens  as  with  all  ports  within 
the  Athenian  empire.  This  prohibition  was  grounded  on  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  Megarians  had  harboured  runaway  slaves 
from  Athens,  and  had  appropriated  and  cultivated  portions  of 
land  upon  her  border ;  partly  land,  the  property  of  the  goddesses 
of  Eleusis — ^partly  a  strip  of  territory  disputed  between  the  two 
states^  and  therefore  left  by  mutual  understanding  in  common 
pasture  without  «iny  permanent  enclosure.*  In  reference  to  this 
latter  point,  the  Athenian  herald  Anthemokritus  had  been  sent 
to  Megara  to  remonstrate,  but  had  been  so  rudely  dealt  with, 
that  his  death  shortly  afterwards  was  imputed  to  the  Megarians.* 

1  Tbticyd.  iU.  S^IS.  Thiapropoiltloii  oonaecmted  to  prevent  ft  from  being 

of  the  Lesbians  at  Sparta  most  have  inclosed:  in  which  case  the  boundaries 

been  made  before  the  collision  between  might  have  been  a  snbject  of  perpetoal 

Athens  and  Corinth  at  KoxlLyFa.  diq>nte  between  the  two  coantries," 

s  Thacyd.  L  189.    trixaAovi^f  cv>p-  dtc  Compare  Thucyd.  ▼.  4S,  about  the 

YM-ioy  Mtyaptvn  rrc  yijf  rijt  Upov  xoi  border  territory  round  Panaktum. 
rq«  ooptoTov,  dtc    Plutaroh,  Periklte,        *  Thncydidte  (i.  1S9),  in  awiigning 

c.  80 ;  SchoL  ad  Aristophan.  Pac.  600.  the  reasons  of  this  sentence  of  ezclu- 

I  agree  with  OGller  that  two  distinct  sion  passed  by  Athens  against  the 

▼iolations  of  right  are  here  imputed  to  Meganans,   mentions    only  the    two 

the  Megarians:  one,  that  they  had  allegations    here    noticed ~ wrongful 

cultivated  land  the  property  of  the  culUration  of  territory  and  reoepaon 

Sddesses  at  Eleusis— the  other,  that  of  runaway  slaves.   He  does  not  sJlude 

ey  had  appropiiated  and  culUvated  to  the  herald  Anthemokritus :  stiU  less 

the  unsettled  pasturo  land    on  the  does  he  notice  that  gossip  of  the  daj 

border.      Dr.    Arnold's    note    takes  which  Aristophante  and  other  oome- 

a  different  view,  less  correct  in  my  dJans  of  this  period  turn  to  account 

opinion:  "The  land  on  the  frontier  was  in  fastening  the  Peloponnesian  war 
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We  may  reasonably  sappoee  that  ever  smce  the  revolt  of  Megara 
foarteen  years  before—which  caused  to  Athens  an  irreparable 
mischief— the  feeling  prevalent  between  the  two  dtiee  had  been 
one  of  bitter  enmity,  manifesting  itself  in  many  ways,  but  so 
much  exasperated  by  recent  events  as  to  provoke  Athens  to  a 
signal  revenge.^  Exclusion  from  Athens  and  all  the  ports  in  her 
empire,  comprising  nearly  every  island  and  seaport  in  the  iBgean, 
was  so  ruinous  to  the  Megarians  that  they  loudly  complained  of  it 
at  Sparta,  representing  it  as  an  infraction  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce ; 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  within  the  legitimate  right  of  Athens 
to  enforce — and  was  even  less  harsh  than  the  systematic  expulsion 
of  foreigners  by  Sparta,  with  which  Periklds  compared  it. 

These  complaints  found  increased  attention  after  the  war  of 
Eorkyra  and  the  blockade  of  Potidna  by  the  Athe-  ^^ 
nians.    The  sentiments  of  the  Corinthians  towards  pottimity  of 
Athens  had  now  become  angry  and  warlike  in  the  S^/faf*°*^ 
highest  degree.    It  was  not  simply  resentment  for  the  ^^^^^^ 
past  which  animated  them,  but  also   the  anxiety  pnemiwar, 
further  to  bring  upon  Athens  so  strong  a  hostile  p^^^l^of 
pressure  as  should  preserve  Potidsea  and  its  garrison  R^JFlJ"' 
from  capture.     Accordingly  they  lost  no  time  in 
endeavouring   to   rouse   the  feelings  of  the  Spartans  against 
Athens,  and  in  inducing  them  to  invite  to  Sparta  all  such  of  the 
confederates  as  had  any  grievances  against  that  city.   Not  merely 

upon  the  penonal  spnpatliiM  of  Peri-  ence  of  whleh  the  deeaMed  herald 

kite,  Tis.  that  flrat,  aome  jonng  men  leoeiTed  a  public   burial    near   the 

of  Athens  itole  away  the  coartesan  Thriasian  gate  of  Athene,  leading  to 

HinuBtha   from    Megara :    next,  the  Eleuals :    see    Philippl    BptotoL    ad 

Megazian  youth  revenged  thenuielTes  Athen.  ap.   Demoetnen.jp.   150  R.  ; 

by  carrying  off  from  Athena  **  two  Pauaan.  L  86^ ;  ilL  i,  S.  Hie  language 

engaging  oonrtesuia,"  one  of  whom  of  Plutarch  (PerlkMe.  c.  80)  ia  probably 

wae  the  mistraaa  of  PeriklSa ;  upon  litemlly  correct—"  the  herald'a  death 

which  the  latter  waa  ao  enraged  that  appeared  to  have  been  canaed  by  the 

he  propoaed  the  aentenoe  of  ezduakn  Megarlana"— ocrif  tmv  Mryop^r  Airo0a^ 

against  the  Megariaaa  (Ariatoph.  Ach-  M»r  iio(*.    That  neither  Thueydidte, 

an.  601—516;  Phitarch,  Periklle,  c  SOX  wn  PerlkMa  hhnaelf ,  beliered  that  the 

Such  atoriea  are  chiefly  Talnable  as  Megarians  had  really  caused  his  death, 

ther  make  us   acquainted  with  the  is  pret^  certain:  otherwise  the  fact 

political  scandal  of  the  time.    But  the  would  iiaTe  been    urged    when  the 

story  of  the  herald  Anthemokritns  and  Lacedemonians  sent  to  complain  of 

hia  death  cannot  be  altogether  re-  the  sentence  of   exclusion— being  a 

Jeeted.    Though  Thueydidte,  not  men-  deed  so  notoriously  repugnant  to  all 

tioning  the  fact^  did  not  beUere  thai  Grecian  feeling, 

the  herald's  death  had  really  bean  t  Thucyd.  i.  07.    UrvaM,  hikovvnt 

occasioned  by  the   Megarians:    yet  Mih^ ««! fr«p« eve Wva sii^pa, ^Uuara 

there  probably  was  a  popular  beUef  at  M,  Ai^r«r  r«  tXpytvvat.  rmv  i»  nff  'A#i^ 

Athens  to  that  effect,  under  the  Infln-  vmimm  ^x#,  kc. 
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the  Megarians,  bnt  several  other  confederatee,  came  thither  as 
accoflers;  while  the  ^ginetans,  though  their  insular  position 
mode  it  periloiu  for  them  to  appear,  made  themselves  vehemently 
heard  through  the  mouths  of  others,  complaining  that  Athens 
withheld  from  them  the  autonomy  to  which  they  were  entitled 
under  the  truce.^ 
According  to  the  Lacedaemonian  practice,  it  was  necessary  first 
that  the  Spartans  themselves,  apart  from  their  allies, 
should  decide  whether  there  existed  a  sufficient  case 
of  wrong  done  by  Athens  against  themselves  or 
against  Peloponn^us — either  in  violation  of  the 
Thirty  years'  trace,  or  in  any  other  way.  If  the 
determination  of  Sparta  herself  were  in  the  negative, 
the  case  would  never  even  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  allies.  Bat  if  it  were  in  the  affirmative,  then 
the  latter  would  be  convoked  to  deliver  their  opinion 
also :  and  assuming  that  the  majority  of  votes  coin- 
cided with  the  previous  decision  of  Sparta,  the  entire 
confederacy  stood  then  pledged  to  the  given  line  of 
policy— if  the  majority  was  contrary,  the  Spartans  would  stand 
alone,  or  with  such  only  of  the  confederates  as  concurred.  Each 
allied  city,  great  or  small,  had  an  equal  right  of  suffrage.  It 
thus  appears  that  Sparta  herself  did  not  vote  as  a  member  of  the 
confederacy,  but  separately  and  individually  as  leader — and  that 
the  only  question  ever  submitted  to  the  allies  was  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  go  along  with  her  previous  decision.  Such 
was  the  course  of  proceeding  now  followed.    The  Corinthians, 
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1  Thucyd.  1.  67.  Atyoi^rcc  ovk  cIkcu 
tAT6ttofioi  Kori.  ri/s  inrorSac.  O.  Mdller 
( Jiginet.  p.  180)  and  GdUer  fai  hie  note, 
think  thM  the  tntee  (or  covenant  gene- 
rally)  here  allnded  to  is,  not  the  Imrty 
Teare'  truce  concluded  fourteen  years 
before  the  period  actually  present,  but 
the  andent  alliance  agunst  the  Per- 
sians, solemnly  ratified  and  continued 
after  the  Tictoty  of  Platcea.  Dr. 
Arnold  on  the  contrary  thinks  that 
the  Thirty  yean*  truce  is  alluded  to. 
which  the  JECginetans  interpreted 
(riffhtly  or  not)  as  entitling  them  to 
independence. 

Tne  former  opinion  might  seem  to 
be  countenanced  by  the  allusion  to 
iBgina  in  the  speech  of  the  Thebans 


(IIL  64) :  bnt  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
consult  i.  116,  it  will  appear  possible 
that  the  wording  of  Uie  Thirty  years' 
truce  may  have  been  general,  as— 
awo6ovrai  M  'Atfifi^stovc  o<ra  cyovvi  IlfAo- 
vowifo-Mir:  at  any  rate,  the  iSgine- 
tans  mav  have  pretended,  that  by  the 
same  rule  as  Athens  gave  np  Nisasa, 
Pdgn,  Ac,  she  ought  also  to  renounce 


lowever,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
one  plea  does  not  exclude  the  other : 
the  iEginetans  may  have  taken  ad- 
Tantage  of    bcth  in  enforcing    their 

K&yer  for  interference.    This  seems  to 
ve  been  the  idea  of  the  Scholiast, 
when  he  says— kbt«  nf  r  wft^viuv  rmv 
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tQgedier  with  such  other  of  the  confederates  as  felt  either 
aggrieyed  or  alarmed  by  Athens,  presented  themselves  before  the 
public  assembly  of  Spartan  citizens,  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
Athenians  had  broken  the  tmce  and  were  going  on  in  a  course  of 
wrong  towards  Peloponnfisus.^  Even  in  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta, 
such  a  question  as  this  could  only  be  decided  by  a  general 
assembly  of  Spartan  citizens,  qualified  both  by  age,  by  regular 
contribution  to  the  public  mess,  and  by  obedience  to  Spartan 
diKipline.  To  the  assembly  so  constituted  the  deputies  of  the 
various  allied  cities  addressed  themselves,  each  setting  forth  his 
case  against  Athens.  The  Corinthians  chose  to  reserve  them- 
selves to  the  last,  after  the  assembly  had  been  inflamed  by  the 
previous  speakers. 

Of  this  important  assembly,  on  which  so  much  of  the  future 
iate  of   Greece  turned,  Thucydidfo   has  preserved  j^ag^mbly 
an  account   unusually  copious.     First,  the  speech  of  the 
delivered  by  the  Ck>rinth]an  envoys.     Next,  that  of  w^Smj 
some  Athenian  envoys,  who,  happening  to  be  at  the  {f^^^m 
same  time  in  Sparta  on  some  other  matters,  and  being  of  theaUied 
present  in  the  assembly  so  as  to  have  heard  the  eom^ain- 
speeches  both  of  the  Corinthians  and  of  the  other  ^fi^^bad 
complainants,  obtained  permission  from  the  magis-  ^^^^^ 
trates  to  address  the  assembly  in  their  turn.    Thirdly, 
the  address  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  the  course  of 
policy  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Sparta.     Lastly,  the  brief,  but 
eminently  characteristic,  address  of  the  Ephor  Sthenelaidas,  on 
putting  the  question  for  decision.     These  speeches,  the  com- 
position   of    Thucydidte    himself,    contain    substantially    the 
sentiments  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.    Neither  of 
them  is  distinctly  a  reply  to  that  which  has  preceded,  but  each 
presents  the  situation  of  affairs  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  Corinthians  knew  well  that  the  audience  whom  they  were 
about  to  address  had  been  favourably  prepared  for  them;  for 
the  LacedsBmonian  authorities  had  already  given  an  actual  pro- 
mise to  them  and  to  the  Potidseans,  at  the  moment  before  Potidsea 
revolted,  that  they  would  invade  Attica.     Qreat  was  the  revo- 

^  1  Thncyd.  L  87.    xanfiimv  iXB6vm   change  of  tenie  in  these  two  Terbe  is 
THV  'ABwaimv  on  (rirov6ac  re  ktkvKirn    tO  be  DoUced. 
tUp  naX  mSutoUp  i^p  Utkawii'viivov,    The 
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lution  in  sentiment  of  the  Spartans,  since  they  had  declined 
Xh6  lending  aid  to  the  much  more  powerful  island  of 

Ck>rinthiaii  Lesbos  when  it  proposed  to  revoll — a  revolution 
address  the  occasioned  by  the  altered  interests  and  sentiments 
iM^'after  ^^  Corinth.  Nevertheless,  the  Corinthians  also  knew 
of \he^^0r  ^^*  *^®^'  positive  grounds  of  complaint  against 
aiUesbftTe  Athens,  in  respect  of  wrong  or  violation  of  the 
^S^ll'^  existing  truce,  were  both  few  and  feeble.  Neither 
Athens.  {^  the  dispute  about  Potidsea  nor  about  Eorkyra  had 
Athens  infringed  the  truce  or  wronged  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance.  In  both  she  had  come  into  collision  with  Corinth, 
singly  and  apart  from  the  confederacy.  She  had  a  right,  both 
according  to  the  truce  and  according  to  the  received  maxims  of 
Inter-  international   law,   to   lend   defensive   aid   to   the 

national  Eorkyraeans,  at  their  own  request :  she  had  a  right 
of  the  time,    ^klso,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 

a8t»arinK     Corinthians  themselves  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of 

upon  toe 

points  in       Samos,  to  restrain  the    Potidaeans  from  revolting. 

b^Mn        She  had  committed  nothii^  which  could  fairly  be 

CoriSh— *    called  an  aggression.    Indeed  the  aggression  both  in 

Athens  in      the  case  of  Potidna  and  in  that  of  Korkyra  was 

^  ^         decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  the 

Peloponnesian  confederacy  could  only  be  so  &r  implicated  as  it 

was  understood  to  be  bound  to  espouse  the  separate  quarrels, 

right  or  wrong,  of  Corinth.     All  this  was  well  known  to  the 

Corinthian  envoys ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  their  speech 

at  Sparta  they  touch  but  lightly  and  in  vague  terms  on  positive 

or  recent  wrongs.     Even  that  which  they  do  say  completely 

justifies  the  proceedings  of  Athens  about  the  affair  of  Eorkyra, 

since  they  confess  without  hesitation  the  design  of  seizing  the 

large  Eorkyraean  navy  for  the  use  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance : 

while  in  respect  of  Potidsea,  if  we  had  only  the  speech  of  the 

Corinthian  envoy  before  us  without  any  other  knowledge,  we 

should  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  independent  state,  not  connected 

by  any  permanent  bonds  with  Athens — we  should  have  supposed 

that   the   siege   of  Potidsea  by  Athens   was   an   unprovoked 

aggression  upon  an  autonomous  ally  of  Corinth^ — ^we  should 

1  Thucyd.  L  68.    ov  yi^  &r  YLipttvpaw    IlortSatav  iroAiopcovi',  &r  rb  /uiiv  cm- 
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never  have  imagined  that  Corinth  had  deliberately  instigated 
and  aided  the  revolt  of  the  Chalkidjans  aB  well  aa  of  the 
Potidaana  against  Athena.  It  might  be  pretended  that  she  had 
a  right  to  do  this,  by  virtue  of  her  undefined  metropolitan 
relations  with  Potidaea.  But  at  any  rate  the  incident  was  not 
anch  aa  to  alFord  any  decent  pretext  for  charge  against  the 
Athenians  either  of  outrage  towards  Oorinth^^  or  of  wrongful 
aggression  against  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

To  dwell  much  upon  specific  flJlegations  of  wrong  would  not 
have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Corinthian  envoy ;  for   ,^^^  ^^  ^^ 
against  such,  the  Thirty  years'  truce  expressly  pro-  Corinthian 
vided   that  recourse   should   be   had   to  amicable  i^tto**" 
arbitration^to  which  recourse  he  never  once  alludes.   JJ^Sf"  ** 
He  knew  that^  as  between  Corinth  and  Athens,  war  wrong— 
had  already  begun  at  Potidsea;   and  his  business,  edo^to 
throughout  nearly  all  of  a  very  emphatic  speech,  is  2JS*atoa* 
to  ihow  that  the.  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  againtt 
especially  Sparta,  is  bound  to  take  instant  part  in  it, 
not  less  by  prudence  than  by  duty.     He  employs  the  most 
animated   language   to   depict   the   ambition,    the   unwearied 
activity,  the  personal  effort  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the 
quick  resolves,  the  sanguine  hopes  never  dashed  by  failure,  of 
Athens,  as  contrasted  with   the   cautious,  home-keeping,  in- 
dolent,  scrupulous    routine    of   Sparta.     He   reproaches    the 
Spartans  with  their  backwardness  and  timidity,  in  not  having 
repressed  the  growth  of  Athens  before  she  reached  this  formidable 
height ;  especially  in  having  sUowed  her  to  fortify  her  city  after 
the  retreat  of  Xerxds  and  afterwards  to  build  the  long  walls  from 
the  city  to  the  sea.'     The  Spartans  (he  observes)  stood  alone 
among  sll  Greeks  in  the  notable  system  of  keeping  down  an 
enemy  not  by  acting,  but  by  delaying  to  act — not  arresting  his 
growth,  but  putting  him  down  when  his  force  was  doubled. 
Falsely  indeed  had  they  acquired  the  reputation  of  beii^  sure, 
when  they  were  in  reality  merely  slow.*    In  resisting  Xerx^,  as 

Awm^flu,  If  ai  rovrucbF  hf  fUytoToi^  *  ThQCyd.  i.  09. 

mA«£xc  lltkeiroinnt<riots,  *  Thttf^d.  i.  00.    ^irvx^tr*  yiip  f&^voi 

*  Tbncyd.  L  W.    Ji'  oU  vpooi^ctt  ^pit  "BKX^vmw.  &  Aojccdai^t^MNi,  ov  r$  dvvofMt 

«wy  'ifxtoTa  clwtv,  oom  koX  iidytara  fy-  rtvii  iAAd  rf  fuXkuC^i  ofivrtfiMvet,  col 
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in  resUting  Athens,  they  had  always  been  behindhand,  dis- 
appointing and  leaving  their  firiends  to  min ;  while  both  these 
enemies  had  only  fiailed  of  complete  success  through  their  own 
mistakes. 

After  half  apologizing  for  the  tartness  of  these  reproofs— which 
^^  however,  as  the  Spartans  were  now  well  disposed  to 

able  pictuR  go  to  war  forthwith,  would  be  well-timed  and  even 
iSt^ma^  agreeable — ^the  Corinthian  orator  vindicates  the 
by  her  necessity  of  plain-speaking  by  the  urgent  peril  of 

the  emergency  and  the  formidable  character  of  the 
enemy  who  threatened  them.  ^  You  do  not  reflect  (he  says)  how 
thoroughly  different  the  Athenians  are  from  yourselves.  They 
are  innovators  by  nature,  sharp  both  in  devising  and  in  executing 
what  they  have  determined  :  you  are  sharp  only  in  keeping  what 
you  have  got,  in  determining  on  nothing  beyond,  and  in  doing 
even  less  than  absolute  necessity  requires.^  They  again  dare 
beyond  their  means,  run  risks  beyond  their  own  judgment,  and 
keep  alive  their  hopes  in  desperate  circumstances :  yowr  pecuUaiity 
is,  Uiat  your  performance  comes  short  of  your  power — you  have 
no  faith  even  in  what  your  judgment  guarantees — ^when  in 
difficulties,  you  despair  of  all  escape.  They  never  hang  back — 
you  are  habitual  laggards :  they  love  foreign  service — you  cannot 
stir  from  home :  for  (hey  are  always  under  the  belief  that  their 
movements  will  lead  to  some  further  gain,  while  you  fancy  that 
new  products  will  endanger  what  you  already  have.  When 
succeaaful,  they  make  the  greatest  forward  march ;  when 
defeated,  they  fall  back  the  least  Moreover  they  task  their 
bodies  on  behalf  of  their  city  as  if  they  were  the  bodies  of  others 
— ^whilst  their  minds  are  most  of  all  their  own,  for  exertion  in 
her  service.'     When  their  plans  for  acquisition  do  not  come 

Katrot  iXey«tf#c  Ao^oAf t«  clrai,  &v  a^a  h  dutracter  of  the  ipeech.    GdUer  nip- 

k6yot  ToO  ipyov  cxp^rn  •  rtfv  re  yip  M^-  pOfles  some  each  word  as  iicayoi,  in- 

Sor.  Ae,  stead  of  hMs,  to  be  understood ;  bat 

XThacyd.  L  70.     oi  ftiv  y«  ytwn-  we  should  thereby  both  depart  from  the 

poiroiol,  xol  cvtxfi^tfot  hi^U  «al  iwt-  more  obvioos  syntax,  and  weaken  the 

rcAtfo-cu  ipy^  h  Iv  ym^r*  viuU  M  general  meaninc. 

Ti  Avapxoi^*  n  ^fft-y,  ««*  itnyimvai         »  Thocyd.  i.  70l    in  W  rote  ft^f  o^ 

jtui&H',  xal    {pyqp  ovdc  ropayKala  i^uci'  yMnv  oAAorptMrdrotf  virkp  riff  vtfAmtt 


Aarv,  when  applied  to  the  hitter  half  It  is  difficult  to  con? ey  in  translation 
of  the  sentence  is  in  the  nature  of  a  the  antithesis  between  aAAorpt^rarot* 
sarcasm.    Bat  this  is  suitable  to  the   and  oUciorarv— not  without  a  certain 
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saoceBsfiilly  out^  they  feel  like  men  robbed  of  what  belongs  to 
them;  yet  the  acquisitions  when  realized  appear  like  trifles 
compared  with  what  remains  to  be  acquired.  If  they  sometimes 
fail  in  an  attempt^  new  hopes  arise  in  some  other  direction  to 
supply  the  want ;  for  with  them  alone  the  possession  and  the 
hope  of  what  they  aim  at  is  almost  simultaneousi  from  their  habit 
of  quickly  executing  all  that  they  have  once  resoWed.  And  in 
this  manner  do  they  toil  throughout  all  their  lives  amidst  hard- 
ship and  peril,  disregaiding  present  enjoyment  in  the  continual 
thirst  for  increase— knowing  no  other  festival  recreation  except 
the  performance  of  active  duty — and  deeming  inactive  repose  a 
worse  condition  than  fatiguing  occupation.  To  speak  the  truth 
in  two  words,  such  is  their  inborn  temper,  that  they  will  neither 
remain  at  rest  themselves,  nor  allow  rest  to  others.^ 

"  Such  is  the  city  which  stands  opposed  to  you,  Lacedtemonians 
— ^yet  ye  stiU  hang  back  from  action.  •  .  .  Tour  continual 
scruples  and  apathy  would  hardly  be  safe,  even  if  ye  had  neigh- 
bours like  yourselves  in  character;  but  as  to  dealings  with 
Athens,  your  system  is  antiquated  and  out  of  date.  In  politics 
as  in  art,  it  is  the  modern  improvements  which  are  sure  to  come 
out  victorious ;  and  though  unchanged  institutions  are  best,  if  a 
city  be  not  called  upon  to  act,  yet  multiplicity  of  active  obliga- 
tions requires  multiplicity  and  novelty  of  contrivance.'  It  is 
through  these  numerous  trials  that  the  means  of  Athens  have 
acquired  so  much  more  new  development  than  yours." 

The  Corinthians  concluded  by  saying,  that  if,  after  so  many 
previous  warnings,  now  repeat^  for  the  last  time,  Sparta  still 
refused  to  protect  her  allies  against  Athens— if  she  delayed  to 
perform  her  promise  made  to  the  Potidseans  of  immediately 
invading  Attica— they  (the  Oorinthians)  would  forthwith  look 
for  safety  in  some  new  alliance,  which  they  felt  themselves  fiilly 
justified  in  doing.    They  admonished  her  to  look  well  to  the 

oonodt,  which  Thacydidte  is  ocearfoo-  iwX  tA  ^^«  mtro^  Ixtcr  4«vx^«v  i&tfrw 

allTfondof.                   ^  tm  cAAav«  Jb^pMvavt  Iff,  ipmt  av 

1  Thw^d.  Le.    KoI  ravra  lurik  w69ttf¥  «iirek 

witrra  KoS,  K^v^ivmv  &*  &Aov  rov  atMVOf  STImeyd.  i.  71.     Apx»^Tpov«  viimv 

puojfiovvtf  Kd  ivoXavoiNTtr  iiJix'^vrQ.  rmv  rA  iwvnBwfiara  wpht  rnvrovt  «0<nv.    m-m- 

MnipXO*'Twi',  AtA  T^  del  jCT«a#at  icol  fufn  iymn  8  ,  mawtp  rimt,  «cl  r«  iwtyiyri- 

^•pfnir  iXko  n  ^ctfftfoi  \  vh  rii  64ovrti  iitvm.  Kparnr  •  koI  ii<Ttfx^o^^  l^v  ««X«( 

wpiftUt  ^lij^^v  6i  ovx  ^o-oov  ^owUp  rd  iKimfrm.  p6iuiia  «pt9Ta,  wpSt  woKAa  6i 

awpayiiorm.  ^  aaxoXCtof  iwlmyov  •   «Mrr«  dvayffci(o|Uvi>tc  iivoAf  voAAiif  ie«l  n$f  ^• 

ct  -nc  avro^f   fvMAMf   ^o^if  wt^vxipmi  r«x*^0vwt  dec. 
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case,  and  to  carry  forward  Peloponn^us,  wiUi  undimiiiished 
dignity,  aa  it  had  been  transmitted  to  her  from  her  predecessors.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  picture  of  Athens  and  her  citizens,  as 
Beplymade  exhibited  by  her  fiercest  enemy  before  the  public 
A^^htniiui  assembly  at  Sparta.  It  was  calculated  to  impress  the 
enToy.  aod-  assembly,  not  by  appeal  to  recent  or  particular 
TO^t'in  misdeeds,  but  by  the  general  system  of  unprincipled 
Sparta.  and  endless  aggression  which  was  imputed  to  Athena 
during  the  past— «nd  by  the  certainty  held  out  that  the  same 
system,  unless  put  down  by  measures  of  dedsiye  hostility,  would 
be  pushed  still  further  in  future  to  the  utter  ruin  of  Peloponnesus. 
And  to  this  point  did  the  Athenian  envoy  (staying  in  Sparta 
about  some  o^er  negotiation,  and  now  present  in  the  assembly) 
address  himself  in  reply,  after  having  asked  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  magistrates.  The  empire  of  Athens  was 
now  of  such  standing  that  the  younger  men  present  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
grown  up ;  and  what  was  needed  as  information  for  them  would 
be  impressive  as  a  reminder  even  to  their  seniors.^ 

He  began  by  disclaiming  all  intention  of  defending  his  native 
His  account  ^^7  against  the  chaz^ges  of  specific  wrong  or  alleged 
of  the  infractions  of  the  existing  truce.    This  was  no  part 

iuSSoM^  of  his  mission;  nor  did  he  reoognize  "Sparta  as  a 
^b«en  competent  judge  in  dispute  between  Athens  and 
acaidred,  Gorinth.  But  he  nevertheless  thought  it  his  duty 
itwas^^  to  vindicate  Athens  against  the  general  character  of 
maintained,  jujugtice  and  aggression  imputed  to  her,  as  well  as  to 
offer  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Spartans  against  the  policy  towards 
which  they  were  obviously  tending.  He  then  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  empire  of  Athens  had  been  honourably  earned  and 
amply  deserved — ^that  it  had  been  voluntarily  ceded,  and  even 
pressed  upon  her — and  that  she  could  not  abdicate  it  without 
imperilling  her  own  separate  existence  and  security.  Far  from 
thinking  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  acquired 
needed  apology,  he  appealed  to  them  with  pride,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  genuine  Hellenic  patriotism  of  that  city  which  the  Spartan 
congress  now  seemed  disposed  to  run  down  as  an  enemy.'  He  then 

iThncyd.  L71.  'Thacyd.   1.   78.      fni9^<nTM  <c   ob 

S  Thacyd.  i.  72.  wapaiTfla-tm    iiaXXor    Sv9Ka    ^    iiofnv 
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dwelt  upon  the  drcumrtancee  attending  the  Persian  inTaaioii, 
setting  forth  the  superior  forwazdness  and  the  tinflinching 
endurance  of  Athens,  in  spite  of  nngeneroos  n^lect  from  the 
Spartans  and  other  Greeks — ^the  preponderance  of  her  naval 
force  in  the  entire  armament — ^the  directing  genius  of  her  general 
ThemistoklSs,  complimented  even  hy  Sparta  herself—and  the 
title  of  Athens  to  rank  on  that  memorable  occasion  as  the 
principal  saTioor  of  Greece.  This  alone  ought  to  save  her 
empire  from  reproach ;  but  this  was  not  all— for  that  empire  had 
been  tendered  to  her  by  the  pressing  instance  of  the  allies,  at  a 
time  when  Sparta  had  proved  herself  both  incompetent  and 
imwilling  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia.^  By  simple 
exercise  of  the  constraining  force  inseparable  from  her  presidential 
obligations,  and  by  the  reduction  of  various  allies  who  revolted, 
Athens  had  gradually  become  unpopular,  whUe  Sparta  too  had 
become  her  enemy  instead  of  her  friend.  To  rdaz  her  hold 
upon  her  allies  would  have  been  to  make  them  the  allies  of 
Sparta  against  her ;  and  thus  the  motive  of  fear  was  added  to 
those  of  ambition  and  revenue,  in  inducing  Athens  to  maintain 
her  imperial  dominion  by  force.  In  her  position,  no  Grecian 
power  either  would  or  could  have  acted  otherwise :  no  Grecian 
power,  certainly  not  Sparta,  would  have  acted  with  so  much 
equity  and  moderation,  or  given  so  little  ground  of  complaint  to 
her  subjects.  Worse  they  had  sufTered  while  under  Persia; 
worse  they  wmld  su£fer  if  they  came  under  Sparta,  who  held 
her  own  idlies  under  the  thraldom  of  an  oligarchical  party  in 
each  city ;  and  if  they  hated  Athens,  this  was  only  because 
subjects  always  hated  the  preunt  dominion,  whatever  ^t  might 
be.« 

Having  justified  both  the  origin  and  the  working  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  the  envoy  concluded  by  warning  Sparta  to 
consider  calmly,  without  being  hurried  away  by  the  passions 

filov,  col  AtAMdrttK  irp^  olov  dfiiv  ovk  iBtkwirrmv  mpatuivai  wp^  r&  vvo- 
«4A.iv  fui  «0  ^ovA«vofi«roif  6  Aymv  Aomta  rov  fiapfiipov,  i^uXv  H  irpoo-cA96v 
—wHtftf*.  Twr  rm¥  ivftfiAxmv,  Ka^  avrmv  Unfiivrmv 

Hitm  KOI  Y^l"^  avvivtmij  ipxji*  T«  M  i^l^  m&rifw  4f  r^,  /UXiorm,  fUr  vvb 
tfvofMv  rote  'SAAi|oii  ftii  ovrmt  oyay  hn-    <«ov*,  iw€t,ra  6i  km  rtfin**  i^^rcpoy  cal 

«Aa^Of««v  ov  fiMviifvw,,  oAA*  ^fMv  |i.ir         >  Thucyd.  L  77. 
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and  inveotiyes  of  others,  before  she  took  a  step  from  which  there 
He  abjures  ^a^  ^o  retreat,  and  whidi  exposed  the  future  to 
br^  th«^  chances  such  as  no  man  on  either  side  could  foresee, 
trace,  bat  He  called  on  her  not  to  break  the  truce  mutually 
^Sa^enoM^  sworn  to,  but  to  adjust  all  differences,  as  Athens  was 
Jy*Jj*  prepared  to  do,  by  the  amicable  arbitration  which 
Appeal  that  truce  provided.   Should  she  begin  war,  the  Athe- 

tl^^^  nians  would  follow  her  lead  and  resist  her,  calling  to 
P">^*<1^  witness  those  gods  under  whose  sanction  the  oaths 
were  taken.^ 

The  facts  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapters  will  have  shown 
•fi,,  that  the  account  given  by  the  Athenian  envoy  at 

Sp^'^ljaa  Sparta  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  empire 
strangon,  exercised  by  his  ci^  (though  doubtless  the  account  of 
tiSe  pdint''  ^  partisan)  is  in  substance  correct  and  equitable. 
^onjL  The  envoys  of  Athens  had  not  yet  learned  to  take 
In  the  the  tone  which  they  assumed  in  the  sixteenth  and 

Aeiembly.  geventeenth  years  of  the  coming  war,  at  MSlos  and 
Kamarina.  At  any  time  previous  to  the  a&ir  of  Korkyra,  the 
topics  insisted  upon  by  the  Athenian  would  probably  have  been 
profoundly  listened  to  at  Sparta.  But  now  the  mind  of  the 
Spartans  was  made  up.  Having  cleared  the  assembly  of  all 
"strangers,"  and  even  all  allies,  they  proceeded  to  discuss  and 
determine  the  question  among  themselves.  Most  of  their  speakers 
held  but  one  language  *— expatiating  on  the  wrongs  already  done 
by  Athens,  and  uiging  the  necessity  of  instant  war.  There  was 
however  one  voice,  and  that  a  commanding  voice,  raised  against 
this  conclusion:  the  ancient  and  respected  king  Archidamus 
opposed  it 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  is  that  of  a  deliberate  Spartan,  who, 
setting  aside  both  hatred  to  Athens  and  blind  partiality  to  allies, 
looks  at  the  question  with  a  view  to  the  interests  and  honour 
of  Sparta  only — not  however  omitting  her  imperial  as  well  as 
her  separate  character.    The  preceding  native  speakers,  indignant 

1  Thncyd.  i.  78.  inutU  M  iv  ovScfAi^  ft^Lprvpoc  wotoviuvot,  9ti.^9ia6fu9a  apui- 
wm  ToiavTfi  i4iaprlf   ovrtf,   ovr'   avroi    MO^oi    iroX^|*ov   apx^mus   t*vti|  f  &r 

in  ^Baifmrof  efi^orcpoit  i|  tvBovKia,  *  Thacyd.  i.  7».  K«i  rir  iikp  wA»%6- 
O-roMdf  foi  kitiv  fnftc  1^apa^ai»>•lv  rovf  Mtf  iwi  rk  avrh  ai  yvwfiat  c^pot',  AXt- 
SpKovc,  rd  M  aul^p«  dtiqi  Avc9«oi  kw&    Mtr  re  'A«i|vaiow  ^if,  koX  iraA«|U}rtf« 
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i^ioBt  Athens,  had  prohably  appealed  to  Spartan  pride,  treating 
it  as  an  intolerable  diagrace  that  almoet  the  entire  ^^^ 
land  force  of  Dorian  Peloponndras  should  be  thus  Spftitui 
bullied  by  one  single  Ionic  city,  and  should  hesitate  Sete^" 
to  commence  a  war  which  one  invasion  of  Attica  ^!{2|^^,* 
would  probably  terminate.  Ab  the  Corinthians  had  Ar^damos 
tried  to  excite  the  Spartans  by  well-timed  taunts  and  wStTiiiM 
reproaches,  so  the  subsequent  speakers  had  aimed  at  ^'**^''* 
the  same  objects  by  pan^jric  upon  the  well-known  yalonr  and 
discipline  of  the  city.  To  all  these  arguments  Archidamus  set 
himself  to  reply.  Invoking  the  experience  of  the  elders  hie 
contemporaries  around  him,  he  impressed  upon  the  assembly 
the  grave  responsibOity,  the  uncertainties,  difficulties,  and  perils 
of  the  war  into  which  they  were  hurrying  without  preparation.* 
He  reminded  them  of  the  wealth,  the  population  (greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Grecian  cityX  the  naval  force,  the  cavalry,  the 
hoplites,  the  large  foreign  dominion  of  Athens,  and  then  asked 
by  what  means  they  proposed  to  put  her  down?'  Ships  they 
had  few;  trained  seamen  yet  fewer;  wealth,  next  to  none. 
They  could  indeed  invade  and  ravage  Attica,  by  their  superior 
numbers  and  land  force.  But  the  Athenians  had  possessions 
abroad  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  produce  of 
Attica,  while  their  great  navy  would  retaliate  the  like  ravages 
upon  Peloponn&ius.  To  suppose  that  one  or  two  devastating 
expeditions  into  Attica  would  bring  the  war  to  an  end  would  be 
a  deplorable  error:  such  proceedings  would  merely  enrage  the 
Athenians,  without  impairing  tlmir  real  strength,  and  the  war 
would  thus  be  prolonged,  perhaps  for  a  whole  generation.* 
Before  they  determined  upon  war,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  more  efficient  means  for  carrying  it  on;  and  to 
multiply  their  allies  not  merely  among  the  Greeks,  but  among 
foreigners  also.  While  this  was  in  process,  envoys  ought  to  be 
sent  to  Athens  to  remonstrate  and  obtain  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  the  alliesL    If  the  Athenians  granted  this — ^which  they  very 

1  Thiicyd.  1.  80.  "SXAiiruiM  c^Tiir,  tn  M  ffal  iv^tUxcvt 

^3  Thncyd.  1.  80.    vp^  M  i  <p«t.  ot  iroAAovf  ^pov  WortktU  'x^vin,  imt  xp^H 

y^v  T«  htit  fXfv^^  'CA*  irpoo-rri  wokiiuv  wpin  iWrow  ^Bimt    w6ktiiop  ioaJntu, 

tfuntp&rmroi  cio-t,  col  ro*f  JLAAotf  m.wm9^ip  csl  rim,  wtortvC0irra/f  e«ap«urK«vovf  iw- 

cpttfTB  c^iiarvvr«&,  irAoirry  m  Itcy  sol  cix^vo*. 

•wuMTiy  ffflu  rowi  ««l  iwoit  col  oirAotf,         <  ThlU^d.  L  81.^    Mouul  U  fiiAAor 

Mu  ix^9  ^^^  ^*  ^^  «AXy  M  yt  XMp»1P  l4  "^  V0'*  voitflv  mwihv  thnXiwrnftMy,  ^ke. 
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probably  would  do^  when  tbey  mw  the  preparations  going  forward, 
and  when  the  ruin  of  the  highly-cultivated  soil  of  Attica  was  held 
oyer  them  in  Urrorem  without  being  actually  consummated— ao 
much  tiie  better ;  if  they  refused,  in  tiie  course  of  two  or  three 
years  war  might  be  commenced  with  some  hopes  of  success 
Archidamus  reminded  his  countrymen  tiiat  their  allies  would 
hold  ihem  responsible  for  the  good  or  bad  issue  of  what  was  now 
determined ;  ^  admonishing  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  con- 
servative Spartan,  to  cling  to  that  cautious  policy,  which  had 
been  ever  the  characteristic  of  the  state,  despising  both  taunts  on 
their  tardiness  and  panegyric  on  their  valour.  *<We  Spartans 
owe  both  our  bravery  and  our  prudence  to  our  admirable  public 
discipline :  it  makes  us  warlike,  because  the  sense  of  shame  is 
most  closely  eozmected  with  discipline,  as  valour  is  with  the 
sense  of  shame :  it  makes  us  prudent,  because  our  training  keeps 
us  too  ignorant  to  set  ourselves  above  our  own  institutions,  and 
holds  us  under  sharp  restraint  so  as  not  to  disobey  them.'  And 
thus,  not  being  overwise  in  unprofitable  accomplishments,  we 
Spartans  are  not  given  to  disparage  our  enemy's  strength  in 
clever  speech,  and  then  meet  him  with  shortcomings  in  reality. 
We  think  that  the  capacity  of  the  neighbouring  states  is  much 
on  a  par,  and  that  the  chances  in  reserve  for  both  parties  are  too 
imcertam.  to  be  discriminated  beforehand  by  speech.  We  always 
make  real  preparations  against  our  enemies,  as  if  they  were 

1  Thncyd.  i.  82,  83.  of    superior  Jodgment.     Tbo   great 

3  ThttcrcL  L  M.     TLoktiuimt  rv  col  points  of  the  Spartan  character  are  all 

«v/tovXoi  iia  rb  «{^ffO0>ftov  ytyv6iuBa^  rb  brooght  OQt.     L  A  narrow,  strictly- 

lUv,  ort  aUm  o-««^poavwiK    wXctoror  defined,  and  uniform  range  of  ideas. 

iMT^ci,  atvxvmiT  3«  «vtfrvxia<  dr/tovAot  2.  Compression  of  all  other  impulses 

U,afia0tfaTcporTMy  i^fuM^Tiffifrcpe^tac  and  desires,  but  an  increased  sens!- 

vai<«vofi«voi.  maX  firv  ]^aAcfr6fi|n  irw^  bility  to  their  own  public  Opinion.    S. 

povioTMfiov  ij^  MTTt  ttvrmr  iin|icovoT«tv  •  Great  habits  of  eoauranoe  as  well  as 

KcX  fiiij  ri   «XP*^*  {vyrrol  ayoy  6kt«s,  of  submission. 

rut   Twv    w9X»iiU»w    irapoo-Ktvav  XAym  The  way  in  which  the  features  of 

ffoAMc  tuftf6iuvoi,  iwoiioiMt  ifiytf  <vc|-  Spartan  character  are  deduced  from 

trvat,  voAtt^eiK  6i  rdf  n  luofoiat  ritw  Spartan  institutions,  as  well  as  the 

trikat  ropawAiio'MVf  ctfoi.  col  rat  rppo--  pride  which  Arohidamus  expresses  in 

vtvToi^af  Tvxa«  ov  k6iw  iuuptraf,  the  ignorance  and  narrow  mental  range 

In  the  construction  of  the  last  of  his  countrymen,  are  here  remark- 
sentence,  I  follow  Haack  and  Poppo,  able.  A  similar  championship  of  igno- 
in  preference  to  OdUer  and  Dr.  Arnold,  ranoe  and  narrow-mindedness  is  nofe 

The  wording  of  this  part  of  the  only  to  be  found  among  those  who 

speech  of  Archidamus  is  awkward  and  deride  the  literary  and  oiMorical  tastes 

obscure,  though  we  make  out  pretty  of  the  Athenian  democracy  (see  Aristo- 

well  the  general  sense.     It  deserves  phante,   Ban.   1070 :  compare  Xeno- 

pecuUar  attention,  as  coming  from  a  ph6n,  Memorab.  L  2,  0—49),  but  also  in 

king  of  Sparta,  personally  too  a  man  the  speech  of  KleOn  (Thucyd.  ilL  8^ 
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proceeding  wisely  on  their  aide :  we  most  count  upon  security 
througli  oar  own  precantions,  not  upon  the  chance  of  their 
errors.  Indeed  there  Ib  no  great  superiority  in  one  man  as 
compared  with  another :  he  is  the  stoutest  who  'is  trained  in  the 
severest  triak.  Let  us  for  our  parts  not  renounce  this  discipline, 
which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  and  which  we  still 
continue  to  our  very  great  profit :  let  us  not  hurry  on  in  one 
short  hour  a  resolution  upon  which  depend  so  many  lives,  so 
much  property,  so  many  cities,  and  our  own  reputation  besides. 
Let  us  take  time  to  consider,  since  our  strength  puts  it  fully  in 
our  power  to  do  so.  Send  envoys  to  the  Athenians  on  the 
subject  of  Fbtidaea  and  of  the  other  grievances  alleged  by  our 
allies,  and  that  too  the  rather  as  they  are  ready  to  give  us 
satisfaction:  against  one  who  offers  aatisfiftction,  custom  forbids 
you  to  proceed,  without  some  previous  application,  as  if  he  were 
a  proclaimed  wrong-doer.  But  at  the  same  time  make  prepara- 
tion for  war ;  such  will  be  the  course  of  policy  at  once  the  best 
for  your  own  power  and  the  most  terror-striking  to  your  enemies."  ^ 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  was  not  only  in  itsell  full  of  plain 
reason  and  good  sense,  but  delivered  altogether  from  ^h^  speech 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Spartan ;  appealing  greatly  to  «*  Ardilda- 
Spartan  conservative   feeling   and   even   prejudice.  ineffectoaL 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  personal  ^rSke^^ 
esteem  entertained  for  the  speaker,  the  tide  of  feeling  g^i^^ 
in  the  opposite  direction  was  at  that  moment  irresis-  sthenS-  ^ 
tible.    Sthenelaidas — one  of  the  five  Ephors,  to  whom  *»*<>»* 
it  fell  to  put  the  question  for  voting — closed  the  debate.    His 
few  words  mark  at  once  the  charaoter  of  the  man,  the  temper  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  simplicity  of  speech,  though  without  the 
wisdom  of  judgment,  for  which  Archidamus  had  taken  credit  to 
his  countrymen. 

*'I  don't  understand  (he  said)  these  long  speeches  of  the 
Athenians.  They  have  praised  themselves  abundantly,  but 
they  have  never  rebutted  what  is  laid  to  their  charge  —  that 
they  are  guilty  of  wrong  against  our  allies  and  against  Pelopon- 
nesus. Now  if  in  former  days  they  were  good  men  against  the 
Persians,  and  are  now  evil-doers  against  us,  they  deserve  double 

1  ThQcyd.  L  84, 85. 
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punishment  as  having  become  evil-doers  instead  of  good.^  But 
toe  are  the  same  now  aa  we  were  then :  we  know  better  than  to 
sit  still  while  our  allies  are  suffering  wrong:  we  shall  not 
adjourn  our  aid  while  they  cannot  adjourn  their  sufferings.* 
Others  have  in  abundance  wealth,  ships,  and  horses,  but  we  have 
good  allies,  whom  we  are  not  to  absuidon  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Athenians  ;  nor  are  we  to  trust  our  redress  to  arbitration  and  to 
words,  when  our  wrongs  are  not  confined  to  words.  We  must 
help  them  speedily  and  with  all  our  strength.  Let  no  one  tell 
us  that  we  can  witii  honour  deliberate  when  we  are  actually  suf- 
fering wrong  :  it  is  rather  for  those  who  intend  to  do  the  wrong 
to  deliberate  well  beforehand.  Resolve  upon  war  then,  Laced»- 
monians,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Sparta.  Suffer  not  the  Athenians 
to  become  greater  than  they  are  :  let  us  not  betray  our  allies  to 
ruin,  but  march  with  the  aid  of  the  gods  against  the  wrong- 
doers." 

With  these  few  words,  so  well  calculated  to  defeat  the  pru- 
Vote  of  the  <^^i^^^  admonitions  of  Archidamus,  Sthenelaidas  put 
8p*TtMi  the  question  for  the  decision  of  the  assembly — which 
in  f&Tour  at  Sparta  was  usually  taken  neither  by  show  of  hands, 
^  ^*''  nor  by  deposit  of  balls  in  an  urn,  but  by  cries  analo- 

gous to  the  Ay  or  No  of  the  English  House  of  Commons — ^the 
presiding  Ephor  declaring  which  of  the  cries  predominated. 
On  this  occasion  the  cry  for  war  was  manifestly  the  stronger.* 
Tet  Sthenelaidas  affected  inability  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
was  the  louder,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  bringing 
about  a  more  impressive  manifestation  of  sentiment  and  a 
stronger  apparent  majority— since  a  portion  of  the  minority 
would  probably  be  afraid  to  show  their  real  opinions  as  indi- 
viduals openly.  He  therefore  directed  a  division — like  the 
Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  when  his  decision  in 
favour  of  Ay  or  No  is  questioned  by  any  member — "  Such  of  you 
aa  think  that  the  truce  has  been  violated  and  that  the  Athenians 
are  doing  us  wrong,  go  to  thcU  side  ;  such  as  think  the  contrary^ 

1  Compare  a  aimilar  ■entiment  in  ovK4n  tUXKov9%  kommv  wivxnv. 
the  speech  of  the  Thebana  agahiat  the        There  iB  here  a  phiy  upon  the  word 

Flatieana  (Thncyd.  iU.  07).  ti4K\tw  which  it  is  not  easy  to  preaerre 

s  Thacyd.  L  SSw    4fi«t«  Ik  oimIoi  koL  in  a  translation. 
Tort  KoX  vvv  ctf'iUv,  KOA  rovf  ^viJLfiAxovs,         *  Thnc^d.  i.  87.    fiovMuavot  avrovf 

ftdyovtt  ov5i  iuXX^voiup  rsfMipciK  •  oi  5i    rb  «roAc|Miv  /loAAov  bpfi^irat,,  dbc. 
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to  the  otiher  aide".     The  aaBembly  accordingly  divided,  and  the 
majority  was  very  great  on  the  warlike  aide  of  the  question. 

The  first  step  of  the  LacedBBmonians,  after  coming  to  this 
important  decision,  was  to  send  to  Delphi  and  inquire         ^^ 
of  the  orade  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  them  tam  aendf 
to  undertake  the  war.    The  answer  brought  back  SbuffS"* 
(Thucydidte  seems  hardly  certain  that  it  was  really  S??!]JJ^' 
given  1)  was,  that  if  they  did  their  best  they  would 
be  victorious,  and  that  the  god  would  help  them,  invoked  or 
nninvoked.    They  at  the  same  time  convened  a  general  congress 
of  their  allies  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their 
recent  resolution  to  the  vote  of  alL 

To  the  Corinthians,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  Potideea, 
the  decision  to  be  given  by  this  congress  was  not  less        ^ 
important  than  that  which  the  Spartans  had  just  taken  eon^ren 
separately.    They  sent  round  envoys  to  each  of  the  ^  spfuta. 
allies,  entreating  them  to  authorize   war   without  s«cood 
reserve.    Through  such  instigations,  acting  upon  the  of  the 
general  impobe  then  preval^t,  the  cooirerciune  ^^*^ 
together  in  a  temper  decidedly  warlike.    Most  of  the  ^~5tar** 
speakers  were  full  of  invective  against  Athens  and  and 
impatient  for  addon,  while  the  Corinthians,  waiting  Sf^?^ 
as  before  to  speak  the  last,  wound  up  the  discussion 
by  a  speech  well  calculated  to  ensure  a  hearty  vote.    Their 
former  speech  had  been  directed  to  shame,  exasperate,  and  alarm 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  this  point  having  now  been  carried,  they 
had  to  enforce,  upon  the  allies,  generally,  the  dishonour  as  well 
as  the  impolicy  of  receding  from  a  willing  leader.    The  cause 
was  one  in  which  all  were  interested,  the  inland  states  not  less 
than  the  maritime,  for  both  would  find  themselves  ultimately 
victims  of  the  encroaching  despot-city.    Whatever  efforts  were 
necessary  for  the  war  ought  cheerfully  to  be  made,  since  it  was 
only  through  war  that  they  could  arrive  at  a  secure  and  honour- 
able peace.    There  were  good  hopes  that  this  might  soon  be 
attained,  and  that  the  war  would  not  last  long — so  decided  was 
the  superiority  of  the  confederacy,  in  numbers,  in  military  skill, 
and  in  the  equal  heart  and  obedience  of  all  its  members.'    The 

I'Tbiicyd.LUS.    h  Bi  a^l^tv  avnU,        >  Thacyd.  i.  120;  12L    Kara  iroAXaai 

•I  "-' 
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naval  superiority  of  Athens  depended  chiefly  upon  hired  seamen; 
so  that  the  confederacy,  by  borrowing  from  the  treasuries  of 
Delphi  and  Olympia,  would  soon  be  able  to  overbid  her,  take 
into  pay  her  best  mariners,  and  equal  her  equipment  at  sea. 
They  would  excite  revolt  among  her  allies  and  establish  a 
permanent  fortified  post  for  the  ruin  of  Attica.  To  make  up  a 
common  fund  for  this  purpose  was  indispensably  necessary  ;  for 
Athens  was  fax  more  than  a  match  for  each  of  them  single-handed. 
Nothing  less  than  hearty  union  could  save  them  all  from  succes- 
sive enslavement — ^the  very  supposition  of  which  was  intolerable 
to  Peloponnesian  freemen,  whose  fetthers  had  liberated  Greece 
from  the  Persian.  Let  them  not  shrink  from  endurance  and 
sacrifice  in  such  a  cause — ^it  was  their  hereditary  pride  to  pur- 
chase success  by  laborious  effort.  The  Delphian  god  had  promised 
them  his  co-operation ;  and  the  whole  of  Greece  would  sympathize 
in  the  cause,  either  from  fear  of  the  despotism  of  Athens,  or  from 
hopes  of  profit  They  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  the  truce, 
for  the  Athenians  had  already  broken  it,  as  the  declaration  of  the 
Delphian  god  distinctly  implied.  Let  them  lose  no  time  in 
sending  aid  to  the  Potidseans,  a  Dorian  population  now  besieged 
by  lonians,  as  well  as  to  those  other  Greeks  whom  Athens  had 
enslaved.  Every  day  the  necessity  for  effort  was  becoming 
stronger,  and  the  longer  it  was  ddayed  the  more  painful  it 
•would  be  when  it  came.  "  Be  ye  persuaded  then  (concluded  the 
orator)  that  this  city,  which  has  constituted  herself  despot  of 
Greece,  had  her  means  of  attack  prepared  against  aU  of  us  alike, 
some  for  present  rule,  others  for  future  conquest.  Let  us  assail 
and  subdue  her,  that  we  may  dwell  securely  ourselves  hereafter, 
and  may  emancipate  those  Greeks  who  are  now  in  slavery."  ^ 

^i  irpo{>xoiYaf  Kou  ifimipiq  iroAcfiura,  lo^iH^oi :  the  Corinthian  orator  (reata 

c««tr«  &  ft  o  i  M  c  waarras  it  ra  irapayytX-  it  as  an  adrantage  to  have  all  oonfecto- 

kifuva  Uvrwt.  lates  equal  and  nearty  in  the  caoae : 

I  oonodTe  that  the  word  bii.oimt  Periklte,  on  the  contiary,  looking  at 

here  alludes  to  the  equal  interest  of  the  same  fact  from  the  Athenian  point 

all  the  confederates  in  the  quarrel,  as  of  Tiew,  considera  it  as  a  disadTantage. 

opposed  to  the  Athenian  power,  wmdi  sinoe  it  pre? ented  unity  of  oommand 

was  composed  partly  of  constrained  and  determination, 
snbjedts,  partty  of  hind  meroenuiea-        Poppo's  Tiew  of  tUs  passage  seems 

to  both  of  which  points,  as  weaknesses  to  me  erroneous, 
in  the  enemy,  the  Ck>rlnthian  orator       th- ■.«!«  m«^  i«  r«w*wwin«*wi  *.  ^9A 

soes  on  to  ^aude.    The  word  h^i^t  r.^^ySLirS  ,x*^S£j^SuiL^ 

here  designates  the  same  fact  as  Peri-  •'T«^P«P«**Tf T?^  '^^  '^^^  ^ii^poprm. 

klS?  taW  sSech  lit  AthSi  (i.  141)  ««  •^^•*'' '~  '«"'~'*  •^•^'  *«• 
mentions    under    the    words    vcU^cc        ^  Thncyd.  i.  128, 124. 
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If  fliere  were  any  speeches   delivered  at  this   congress  in 
oppositian  to  the  war,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
sucoessltil  in  a  cause  wherein  even  Archidamus  had  majority  of 
failed.     After   the  Corinthian  had  concluded,  the  ^o^^ 
question  was  put  to  the  deputies  of  every  city,  great  T^Tjo 
and  small  indiscriminately,  and  the  majority  decided 
for  war.i    This  important  resolution  was  adopted  about  the  end 
of  432  aa,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  431  B.O.:  the  previous 
decision  of  the  Spartans  separately  may  have  been  taken  about 
two  months  earlier,  in  the  preceding  October  or  November, 
432  ac. 

Beviewifig  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  Grecian  parties  at 
this  momentous  juncture,  with  reference  to  existing  ^,.  ^^  ^^ 
treaties  and  positive  grounds  of  complaint,  it  seems  moUTea  of 
clear  that  Athens  was  in  the  right    She  had  done  ^^^S^ 
nothing  which  could  fftirly  be  called  a  violation  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce  ;  while  for  such  of  her  acts  as  were  alleged  to 
be  such,  she  offered  to  submit  them  to  that  amicable  arbitration 
which  the  truce  itself  prescribed.    The  Peloponnesian  confede- 
rates were  manifestly  the  aggressors  in  the  contest    If  Sparta, 
usually  so  backward,  now  came  forward  in  a  spirit  so  decidedly 
opposite,  we  are  to  ascribe  it  partly  to  her  standing  fear  and 
jealousy  of  Athens,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  her  allies,  especially 
of  the  Corinthians. 

Thucydid^  recognizing  these  two  as  the  grand  determining 
motives,  and  indicating  the  alleged  infractions  of  truce  as  simple 
occasions  or  pretexts,  seems  to  consider  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
Athens  as  having  contributed  more  to  determine  Sparta  than  the 
urg^cy  of  her  allie&'  That  the  extraordinary  aggrandizement 
of  Athens,  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Persian 
invasion,  was  well  calculated  to  excite  ahurm  and  jealousy  in 
Peloponnesus  is  indisputable.  But  if  we  take  Athens  as  she 
stood  in  432  B.a,  it  deserves  notice  that  she  had  neither  made, 
nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  tried  to  make,  a  single  new  acquisition 


1  Thncyd. L us.  k«It*  wXfl^oti^ii^^  ^vfil&^XMr  wurBdvrtt  to»«  X6- 

ttVTo  woXMfulv.  It  Menu  that  the  ded-  yocf,     c j--*--^ --.\- 

ion  WM  not  absolutely  unanimooa.  *  A  •  i)  r  « i 

SThocyd.  L  88.    'B^io-avro  6k  ol  hpmmt  c 

mokitntfr4a  ctrcu,    ov  roo'ovrov  rmw  a&dll& 


aayro  nKtfiMUf.  It  Menu  tluit  the  dwi'  yoif,     oo-or     foBolffitroi     roitt 

flion  was  not  absolutely  unanimoos.  *A  •  i)  r  « » o  v  «,  iiii  in  lui^op  imn^o^v, 

SThocyd.  L  88.    'B^io-avro  Ik  oi  hammt  acuroU  ri  woXXi.  r^  'BAAiiaot 

AamieiatftiAnoi  r«Lf  irwoi^is  kakva^a*.  luX  jiwoxtlpia  ^  irra :  compare  also  c.  23 
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daring  the  whole  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ;  ^  and,  moreover,  that  that 
truce  marked  an  epoch  of  signal  humiliation  and  reduction  of 
her  power.  The  triumph  which  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesians 
then  gained,  though  not  sufficiently  complete  to  remove  all  fear 
of  Athens,  was  yet  great  enough  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope 
that  a  second  combined  effort  would  subdue  her.  This  mixture 
of  fear  and  hope  was  exactly  the  state  of  feeling  out  of  which  war 
was  likely  to  grow.  We  see  that  even  before  the  quarrel  between 
Corinth  and  Eorkyra,  sagacious  Greeks  everywhere  anticipated 
war  as  not  £ar  distant.'  It  was  near  breaking  out  even  on 
occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Samos;*  peace  being  then  preserved 
partly  by  the  commercial  and  nautical  interests  of  Corinth^ 
partly  by  the  quiescence  of  Athens.  But  the  quarrel  of  Corinth 
and  Korkyra,  which  Sparta  might  have  appeased  beforeliand  had 
she  thought  it  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  the  junction  of  Korkyra 
with  Athens,  exhibited  the  latter  as  again  in  a  career  of 
aggrandizement,  and  thus  again  brought  into  play  the  warlike 
feelings  of  Sparta;  while  they  converted  Corinth  from  the 
advocate  of  peace  into  a  clamorous  organ  of  war.  The  revolt  of 
Potideaa— fomented  by  Corinth  and  encouraged  by  Sparta  in  the 
form  of  a  positive  promise  to  invade  Attica — was  in  point  of  fact 
the  first  distinct  violation  of  the  truce,  and  the  initiatory  measure 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Spartan  meeting,  and  the  subee- 


ipintuch'8  biomphy  of  Periklda  year  before  the  Peloponnesian 

IB  Tery  misleading  from  its  inattention  done   too,  eren  then,  in   a  qualified 

to  chronology,  ascribing  to  an  earlier  manner  and  with  mnch  reeerre.    At 

time  feelings  and  tendencies  whidi  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 

really  belong  to  a  later.     Thus  he  war,  the  Athenians  had  nothing  but 

represents  (c,  20)  the  desire  for  acqoir*  fears,  while  the  Peloponnesians  had 

ing  TKMsession  of  Sicily,  and  even  of  lane  hopes  of  aid  from  the  side  of 

Carthage  and  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  as  Sicuy.  while  it  is  Terr  true,  therefore, 

having  Deoome  Tory  popular  at  Athens  that  Perikl6s  was  eminently  useful  in. 

cTen  before  the  revolt  of  Megara  and  discouraging  rash  and  distant  enter- 

Euboea,  and  before  those  other  car-  prises  of  ambition  generally,  we  cannot 

comstances  which  preceded  the  Thirty  give  him  the  credit  of  keeping  down 

Tears'  truce :  and  he  gives  much  credit  Athenian   deeires   of    acquisition   in 

to  Perikies  for  having  repressed  such  Sicily,  or  towards  Oarthage  (if  indeed 

unmeasured  aspirations.     But  ambi-  this  latter  ever  was  included  in  the 

tious  hopes  directed  towards  Sicily  catalogue   of    Athenian  hopes)  — for 

oould  not    have    sprang  up  in  the  such  desires  were  hardly  known  until 

Athenian  mind  until  aftor  tbe  b^gin-  after  his  death  -in  spite  of  the  as- 

ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     It  sertion  again  repeated  by  Plutarch* 

was  impossible  that  they  could  make  Alkibiadte,  c.  17. 

Korkyra,  and  this  was  only  done  in  the        >  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 
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qnent  eongren  of  aUitt  at  Sparta,  served  no  otlier  purpoee  tban 
to  provide  each  foimalitiee  as  were  requisite  to  ensure  the 
concurrent  and  heartj  action  of  numbers,  and  to  clothe  with 
imposing  sanction  a  state  of  war  already  existing  in  reality, 
though  yet  unprodaimed. 

The  sen&nent  in  Peloponnesus  at  this  moment  was  not  the 
fear  of  Athens,  but  the  hatred  of  Athens,  and  the  confident  hope 
of  subduing  her.  And,  indeed,  such  confidence  was  justified  by 
plausible  grounds.  Men  might  well  think  that  the  Athenians 
could  never  endure  the  entire  devastation  of  their  highly  culti- 
vated soil, — or  at  least  that  they  would  certainly  come  forth  to 
fight  for  it  in  the  field,  which  was  all  that  the  Peloponnesians 
desired.  Nothing  except  the  unparalleled  ascendency  and  un- 
shaken  resolution  of  PeriklSs  induced  the  Athenians  to  persevere 
in  a  scheme  of  patient  defence,  and  to  trust  to  that  naval 
superiority  which  the  enemies  of  Athens,  save  and  except  the 
judicious  Aichidamus,  had  not  yet  learned  fully  to  appreciate. 
Moreover,  the  confident  hopes  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
materially  strengthened  by  the  widespread  sympathy  in  fiivour 
of  their  cause,  proclaiming  as  it  did  the  intended  liberation  of 
Greece  from  a  despot  city.^ 

To  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coming  war  presented  itself 
in  a  very  different  aspect ;  holding  out  nothing  less 
than  the  certainty  of  prodigious  loss  and  privation —  Md  «mS^ 
even  granting  that,  at  this  heavy  cost,  her  indepen-  ^^  ?*  . 
dence  and  union  at  home  and  her  empire  abroad  spartattiM 
could  be  upheld.    By  Perikles,  and  by  the  more  long-  23^0?°**** 
sighted  Athenians,  the  chance  of  unavoidable  war  ^^j^J^ 
was  foreseen  even  before  the  Eorkyraan  dispute.'  Mntfrom 
But  Perikles  was  only  the  first  citizen  in  a  democracy  l^'^^ 
— esteemed,  trusted,  and  listened  to  more  than  any  ^,^^'. 
one  eke  by  the  body  of  citizens,  but  warmly  opposed  nqiSa. 
in  most  of  his  measures,  under  the  free  speech  and  meiinwhiio 
latitude  of  individual  action  which  reigned  at  Athens,  gMpnpaisr 
and  even  bitterly  hated  by  many  active  political  war  go  on. 
opponents.    The  formal  determination  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  declare  war  must  of  course  have  been  made  known 

>  Thncyd.  U.  8. 

s  Thacyd.  i.  45 ;  Plutarch,  Poriklte,  a  a 
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at  Athens  by  those  Athenian  envoys  who  had  entered  an  unayail- 
ing  protest  against  it  in  the  Spartan  assembly.  No  steps  were 
taken  by  Bparta  to  carry  this  determination  into  effect  until  after 
the  congress  of  allies  and  their  pronounced  confirmatory  vote. 
Nor  did  the  Spartans  even  then  send  any  herald  or  make  any 
formal  declaration.  They  despatched  various  propositions  to 
Athens,  not  at  all  with  a  view  of  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or 
of  providing  some  escape  from  the  probability  of  war,  but  with 
the  contrary  purpose— of  multiplying  demands  and  enlarging 
the  grounds  of  qnarreL^  Meanwhile  the  deputies,  retiring  home 
from  the  congress  to  their  respective  cities,  carried  with  them  the 
general  resolution  for  immediate  warlike  preparations  to  be  made 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.' 

The  first  requisition  addressed  by  the  Lacedeemonians  to 
Bequifli-  Athens  was  a  political  manoeuvre  aimed  at  Perikl^ 
ti<^i8ad-  their  chief  opponent  in  that  city.  His  mother, 
Sparta  to'  Agariste,  belonged  to  the  great  fskmily  of  the  Alk- 
^^^iJl^^^y  msednids,  who  were  supposed  to  be  under  an  inexpi- 
ttie  ozpal*  able  hereditary  taint,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrilege 
Aikiiue6-  committed  by  their  ancestor,  Megakl^s,  nearly  two 
£mion«—  centuries  before,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Eylonian 
aimed  at       suppliants  near  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  Qoddesses.' 

PfiriklAs. 

Ancient  as  this  transaction  was,  it  still  had  sufficient 
hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Athenians  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  political  manoeuvre.  About  seventy-seven  years  before, 
shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  it  had  been 
so  employed  by  the  Spartan  king,  Kleomen^,  who  at  that  time 
exacted  from  the  Athenians  a  clearance  of  the  ancient  sacrilege, 
to  be  effected  by  the  banishment  of  Eleisthenls  (the  founder  of 
the  democracy)  and  his  chief  partisans.  This  demand,  addressed 
by  ElleomenSs  to  the  Athenians  at  the  instance  of  Isagoras,  tlie 
rival  of  Eleisthenes,^  had  been  then  obeyed,  and  had  served  well 
the  purposes  of  those  who  sent  it  A  similar  blow  was  now 
aimed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Periklds  (the  grand-nephew  of 

1  Thucyd.  i.  128.    iv  roi^  M  iwfMo-  •  See  the  acooant  of  the  Kylonian 

^«voyro  ry  xpoi^  'P^  '■'ovf  'A^ifyaiovt  tionbles.    and    the    lacrUege    which 

cyicXif/uiara    voiov^cvot,    5vmc  followed,  in  thia  History,  c.  X. 

«r^^i«rti.  oTi  M«yi«rTi,  irod^airi*  ^g^  Herodot.  T.  70:  compare  xL 

iirlA'^-r '••''•''''   ^^  '*'   ^"  181;Thucyd.  i.l2e:andch.£xLof 

•V^ucrdTLiafi.  thi-HlBtory. 
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Eleuthen^),  and  doubtlesB  at  the  instance  of  his  political 
enemies.  BeUgion  required,  it  was  pretended,  that  *^  the 
abomination  of  the  goddess  should  be  driven  out".^  If  the 
Athenians  complied  with  this  demand,  they  would  deprive 
themselves  at  this  critical  moment  of  their  ablest  leader.  But 
the  Lacedaemonians,  not  expecting  compliance,  reckoned,  at  all 
events,  upon  discrediting  Perikl^  with  the  people,  as  being 
partly  the  cause  of  the  war  through  family  taint  of  impiety ; ' 
and  ihia  impression  would  doubtless  be  loudly  proclaimed  by  his 
political  opponents  in  the  assembly. 

The  influence  of  Periklds  with  the  Athenian  public  had  become 
greater  and  greater  as  their  political  experience  of  him  .^^ 
was  prolonged.    But  the  bitternesB  of  his  enemies  Pwlkiteat 
appears  to  have  increased  along  with  it    Not  long  bittOThoatl. 
before  this  period,  he  had  been  indirectly  assailed  "^^^^ 
through  the  medium  of  accusations  against  three  opponenUi: 
different  persons,  all  more  or  less  intimate  with  him  S^'^i^n 
— his  mistress  Aspasia,  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  ***™-  Prc«e- 
and  the  sculptor  Pheidias.  Aspuia. 

We  cannot  make  out  either  the  exagt  date  or  the  exact  SraodM^ 
facts  of  either  of  these  accusations.  |  Aspasia,  daughter  oompUih- 
of  Axiochus,  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  beautiful,  well- 
educated,  and  aspiring.  She  resided  at  Athens,  and  is  affirmed 
(though  upon  very  doubtful  evidence)  to  have  kept  slave-girls  to 
be  let  out  as  courtesans.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  this 
report,  which  is  most  probably  one  of  the  scandals  engendered  by 
political  animosity  against  Perikl^s,'  it  is  certain  that  so  remark- 

1  Thncfd.  1. 18&    UiKMvov  rovt  *A^-    Aristoptaante,  Aobani.  40T— o05  :— 

» Plutarch, Periklte,  a  84.  Betpect-   'A^'^t\j.^„  'a^**/*.  wi^^va.  i^o 
lag  A«pasia,  see  Plato,  MensxenoTo.  2  lit  «-rT^T  '^ 

BarpokTatidn,  t.  Aawao'Ca.  Atpaaia  was  Aiheiueiu  reada  vtfpya«.  but  the  roading 

doaSUefls  no  wioominoii  name  among  w6pva  6vo  appear*  in  the  recebed  text 

Oxedan  women :  we  know  of  one  Pho-  of  AriatopbanAs.  Critics  differ  whether 

kjean  girl  who  bore  it,  the  mistreas  of  'Anwrw  is  the  genitiTe  case  singular 

Cyras  the  younger  (Plntarch,  Artaxer.  of  'A<rva<ria,  or  the  aocnsatiTe  plural 

e.S6).    The  story  about  Aspasia  haying  of  the  a^JectiTe  Aovoo'iof.    I  believe 

kept  slaTe-girls  for  hire,  is  stated  by  that  it  is  the  latter ;  but  intended  as  a 

both  Platarch  and  Atheuras  (xiiL  p.  play  on  the  word,  capable  of  being 

070) :  bat  we  may  reasonably  donbt  nnderstood  either  as  a  snbstantiTe  or 

whether  there  is  any  better  erldenoe  as  an  a4}ectiTe— «avaatat  wopvas  8vo 

for  it  than  that  which  is  actually  or  'Aovaa-t«c  «r6pvac  8i;o.    There  is  a 

dted  by  the  latter^the  passage  in  similar  play  on  the  word,  in  a  line  of 
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able  were  her  own  fascmationfiy  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
powers  not  merely  of  conversation,  but  even  of  oratory  and  criti- 
cism, that  the  most  distinguished  Athenians  of  all  ages  and 
characters,  Sokrat^  among  the  number,  visited  her,  and  several 
of  them  took  their  wives  along  with  them  to  hear  her  alsoj  /The 
free  citizen  women  of  Athens  lived  in  strict  and  almosfOriental 
recluseness,  as  well  after  being  married  as  when  single.  Every- 
thing which  concerned  their  lives,  their  happiness,  or  their  rights 
was  determined  or  managed  for  them  by  male  relatives ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  mental  culture  and  accom- 
plishments. Their  society  presented  no  charm  nor  interest,  which 
men  accordingly  sought  for  in  the  company  of  a  class  of  women 
called  HetsersB  or  Courtezans,  literally  Female  Companions,  who 


Kratlniu,  quoted  by  Plntarch,  Peiiklte, 
c.  SA. 

At  the  time,  if  eTer,  when  this  theft 
of  the  Megarian  yonth  took  place, 
Aflpada  miut  bare  been  the  beloTed 
mistieH  and  companion  of  Perfklte: 
and  it  ia  inconceiTable  that  she  should 
hare  kept  slaTe-girls  for  hire  then, 
whateTer  she  may  naTe  done  befon. 

That  reading  and  oonstruction  of 
the  Tene  above  cited,  which  I  think 
the  leas  probable  of  the  two,  ha« 
been  applied  by  the  commentators  of 
Thucyaidte  to  explain  a  line  of  his 
history,  and  applied  in  a  manner 
which  1  am  persnaded  is  erroneous. 
When  the  Laoedaemonians  desired 
the  Athenians  to  repeal  the  decree 
excluding  the  Meganans  from  their 
ports,  the  Athenians  refused,  alleging 
that  the  Megariana  had  appropriated 
some  lands  which  were  disputed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  some 
which  were  even  sacred  property— and 
also  that  "lAey  had  received  runatoap 
ilavei  ftrom  Atheru  **—Kai  ai^pan^wK 
vvodoyi|i»  Tuv  A6tvratiMvm¥  (i.  1S9). 
The  Scholiast  givea  a  perfectly  just 
explanation  of  these  last  worda-^v  ftrt 
fiovAovt  avrmy  awo^tvyovrai  iS^xovro, 
But  Wasse  puts  a  note  to  the  passage 
to  this  effect— "  il«pan<0  aervoa^  t. 
Athenaeum. p.  670:  Ariatoph.  Acham. 
586,  et  Schol.".  Thia  note  of  Wasae  is 
adopted  and  transcribed  by  the  three 
best  and  most  recent  commentators  on 
Thncydidte— Poppo,  Oailer,  and  Dr. 
Arnold.  Yet  with  all  respect  to  their 
united  authority,  the  auppodtion  ia 
neither  natnnl  as  applied  to  the  words, 


nor  admissible  as  regards  the  matter 
of  fact.  iytfidwoSa  o^tirrafici'a  mean 
naturally  (not  Aapanat  eervoe,  or  more 
properly  eereoi,  lor  the  very  gender 
ought  to  haTe  made  Waase  suspect  the 
correctness  of  his  interpretation— but) 
the  runaway  slaves  of  proprietors 
generally  in  Attica,  of  whom  the 
Athenians  lost  so  prodigious  a  number 
after  the  Lacediemonian  garrison  was 
established  at  Dekeleia  nliucyd.  TiL 
28 :  compare  L  142 ;  and  it.  118  about 
the  avTOfioAoiX  Periklte  might  fairly 
set  forth  the  reception  of  such  runaway 
slaves  as  matter  of  complaint  a^^inat 
the    Megariana,    and   the    Athenian 

Eublic  assembly  would  feel  it  so 
kewiae :  moreover  the  Megariana  are 
charged  not  with  having  etoUn  away 
the  alavea,  but  with  hartiouring  them 
(vwoSoxriv).  But  to  euppoae  that 
Periklra,  in  defending  the  decree  of 
exduaion  againat  the  Megariana,  would 
rest  the  defence  on  the  ground  that 
aome  Megarian  youth  had  run  away 
with  two  girlaof  the  eortigt  of  Aapaaia, 
arguea  a  atrange  conception  both  of 
him  and  of  the  people.  If  auch  an 
incident  ever  reany  happened,  or  waa 
even  supposed  to  have  nappened,  we 
may  be  aure  that  it  would  be  cited  by 
hia  opponenta  as  a  meana  of  brining 
contempt  upon  the  real  accuaation 
againat  the  Megariana— the  purpose 
for  which  Ariatophante  producea  it 
Thia  is  one  of  the  many  errors  in 
respect  to  Grecian  history  arising  from 
the  practice  of  construing  passages  of 
comedy  as  if  they  were  serious  and 
literal  fkcts. 
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lived/a  free  life,  managed  their  own  affiun,  and  supjioi'ted  them- 
selves by  their  powers  of  pleasing.  These  women  were  nnmerons, 
and  were  doubtless  of  every  variety  of  personal  character.  The 
most  distinguished  and  superior  among  them,  snch  as  Aspasia 
and  Theodotd,^  appear  to  have  been  the  only  women  in  Greece, 
except  the  Spartan,  who  either  inspired  strong  passion  or  exer- 
cised mental  ascendency. 

Perikl^  had  been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by  those 
family  considerations  which  were  held  almost  obliga- 
tory at  Athens,  and  had  married  a  woman  very  nearly  SSots  oT 
related  to  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  XanthippuB  Jg^J^JJ^ 
and  Paralus.    But  the  marriage,  having  never  been  nexion  with 
comfortable,  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  mutual  con-  {jSoMeot 
sent,  according  to  that  full  liberty  of  divorce  which  ^^2^^ 
the  Attic  law  permitted.    Perikl^  concurred  with  his  their 
wife's  male  relations  (who  formed  her  legal  guardians)  a^l^th. 
in  giving  her  away  to  another  husband.'    He  then 
took  Aspasia  to  live  with  him,  had  a  son  by  her  who  bore  his 
name,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  and  affection  with  her.    Without  adopting  those  exi^- 
gerations  which  represent  Aspasia  as  having  communicated  to 
Periklte  his  distinguished  eloquence,  or  even  as  having  herself 
composed  orations  for  public  deliveiy,  we  may  reasonably  believe 
ber  to  have  been  qualified  to  take  interest  and  share  in  that 
literary  and  philosophical  society  which  frequented  the  house  of 
Periklgs,  and  which  his  unprincipled  son  Xanthippus— disgusted 
with  his  fEither's  regular  expenditure,  as  withholding  from  him 
the  means  of  supporting  an  extravagant  establishment — reported 
abroad  with  exaggerated  calumnies,  and  turned  into  derision.    It 
was  from  that  worthless  young  man,  who  died  of  the  Athenian 
epidemic  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikl^,  that  his  political  enemies 
and  the  comic  writers  of  the  day  obtained  the  pretended  revela- 

iThevMtof  Sokrat^s  withiomeof  AthenaBum,   ziiL   p.  6n,  iUaitrating 

his  friemlfl  to  Th«odot6,  his  dialocne  the  differenoM  of  chAracter  and  be- 

with  her,  and  the  deecription  of  ner  haTionr     between     wnne     of     theee 

manner    of    living,    are    among   the  HetRrae   and    others— and    AthentB. 

most   carions   remnants  of    Grecian  zllL  p.  680. 

antiqnity,  on  a  side  Teiy  imperfectly  *  Pintarch,  Periklds,  c  24.     tlra  rji% 

known  to  ns  (Xenoph6n,  Memorab.  iif.  avftfiuavttH  ovk  ovaift  avro»c  dfitorit. 

Compare  the  citations  from  Enbnlns    Smtw,  mvr^  ik  'Aovm*^  kafimv  i^n^ 
and  AntlphanAs,  the  comic  writeTS,apnd   iu  ' 
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tiona,  which  served  them  as  matter  for  scandalooB  libel  on  the 
privacy  of  this  distingiuBhed  man.^ 

While  the  comic  writers  attacked  Perikl^  himself  for  alleged 
intrigaes  with  different  women,  they  treated  the  name  of  Ajspasia 
as  public  property  without  any  mercy  or  reserve :  she  was  the 
Omphale,  the  Deianeira,  or  the  Hdrd,  to  this  great  H^rakl^  or 
Zeus  of  Athens.  At  length  one  of  these  comic  writers,  Hermippus, 
not  contented  with  scenic  attacks,  indicted  her  before  the  dikastery 
for  impiety,  as  participant  in  the  philosophical  discussions  held, 
and  the  opinions  professed,  among  the  society  of  Periklds,  by 
Anaxagoras  and  others.  Against  Anaxagoras  himself  too,  a 
similar  indictment  is  said  to  have  been  preferred,  either  by  Eledn 
or  by  Thucydides  son  of  Melesias,  under  a  general  resolution 
recently  passed  in  the  public  assembly  at  the  instance  of 
Diopeith^  And  such  was  the  sensitive  antipathy  of  the 
Athenian  public,  shown  afterwards  feitally  in  the  case  of  SokratSs, 
(tfid  embittered  in  this  instance  by  all  the  artifices  of  political 
faction,  against  philosophers  whose  opinions  conflicted  with  the 
received  religious  dogmas,  that  PeriklSs  did  not  dare  to  place 
Anaxagoras  on  his  trial  The  latter  retired  from 
^^^^^'  Athens,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
An^«<^  against  him  in  his  absence.*  But  Periklfis  himself 
losopheras  defended  Aspasia  before  the  dikastery.  In  fact  the 
^"^^  ^         indictment  was  as  much  against  him  as  against  her : 


^°**Si««  ^^®  thing  allied  against  her  (and  also  against 
from  Pheidias)  was  the  reception  of  free  women  to  facilitate 

p^UoJ^  the  intrigues  of  Perikl6s.  He  defended  her  success- 
omSl  be-^*"  ^^^  *°^  procured  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  but  we  are 
fbrethe di-  not  surprised  to  hear  that  his  speech  was  marked  by 
andoEtkiiis  ^®  strongest  personal  emotions  and  even  by  tears." 
^SttS  "^^  dikasts  were  accustomed  to  such  appeals  to  their 

sympathies,  sometimes  even  to  extravagant  excess, 
from  ordinary  accused  persons.  In  Perikles,  however,  so  mani- 
fest an  outburst  of  emotion  stands  out  as  something  quite  unpar- 
alleled ;  for  constant  self-mastery  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 

1  Plntansh,  Periklte.  c  18-3«.  c.   16-82 :  Plntatch.   NikJu,  c.   2S ; 

'This  seems    the  more    prolMible  Diogen.  laSrt.  ii.  12,   IS.     See  also 

storx;  bnt  there  are  differences  of  Schaabach,  Fragment.  Anazagom,  p. 

statement  and  uncertainties  upon  many  47—62. 
points  :  compare  Plutarch,  Periklte,        s  Plutarch,  PeriUte,  c.  88. 
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featoies  in  his  character.^  And  we  shall  find  him,  near  the  doee 
of  his  political  life,  when  he  had  become  for  the  moment  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Athenian  people,  distracted  as  they  were  at  the 
moment  with  the  terrible  suffenugs  of  the  pestilence,  bearing 
up  against  their  unmerited  anger  not  merely  with  dignity,  but 
with  a  pride  of  conscious  innocence  and  desert  which  rises  almost 
into  defiance ;  insomuch  that  the  rhetor  Dionysins,  who  criticises 
the  speech  of  Perikles  as  if  it  were  simply  the  composition  ol 
Thucydidds,  censures  that  historian  for  having  violated  dramatic 
propriety  by  a  display  of  insolence  where  humility  would  have 
been  becoming.* 

It  appears  also^  as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  very  imperfect 
data,  that  the  trial  of  the  great  sculptor  Pheidias,  for  p^,,,^^^^ 
alleged  embezxlement  in  the  contract  for  his  celebrated  of  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  AthdnV  took  place  nearly  at  ph2f(^ 
this  period.     That  statue  had  been  finished  and  ^^™* 
dedicated  in  the  Parthenon  in  437  B.a,  since  which  ->in8titnt«d 
period  Pheidias  had  been  engaged  at  Olympia  in  his  ^utl^i 
last  and  great  masterpiece,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  ^^^^ 
Olympian  Zeus.    On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  chaive  of 
execution  of  this  work,  about  433  or  432  B.a,  the  11^^^^ 
accusation  of  embezzlement  was  instituted  against  F!^j^ 
him  by  the  political  enemies  of  PeriklSs.^    A  slave  of 
Pheidias,  named  Menon,  planted  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  the 
altar,  professing  to  be  cognizant  of  certain  facts  which  proved 
that  his  master  had  committed  pecalation.     Motion  was  made 
to  receive  his  depositions  and  to  ensure  to  his  person  the 
protection  of  the  people;   upon  which  he  revealed  various 
statements   so  greatly  impeaching  the  pecuniary  probity  of 
Pheidias,  that  the  latter  was  put  in  prison,  awaiting  the  day  for 
his  trial  before  the  dikastery.    The  gold  employed  and  charged 
for  in  the  statue,  however,  was  all  capable  of  being  taken  ofT  and 
weighed,  so  as  to  verify  its  accuracy,  which  Perikles  dared  the  ac- 

1  Plntarcb,  Periklte,  e.  7,  35— SO.  midar  the  ehane  of  embeiilement,  wu 

>Thucyd.lLflO,ill:comparea]whl«    SL^pSuj!?^»l?o^^'^a^S 

HiUgam.'^  Th«Tdid.  Juiic  c.  U.  '^^r^^^^'^^  '^"''- 

^'^^  4  See  the  dUaertation  of  O.  MilUer 

•  PlQtereh,  Perlkl«e,  c.  81.    ««ta4a«  (De  Phldto  Vit4,  c.  17,  p.  86X  who  lays 

^^PY^Aa^oc  rov  iLyuXftrnt.  oat  the  facte  in  the  order  in  which  I 

Thie  tale,  aboai  protecting  Pheidiae  baTe  giren  them. 
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cusers  to  do.  Besides  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  there  were  other 
drcamstances  which  rendered  Fheidias  unpopular.  It  had  been 
diBcoyered  that,  in  the  reliefe  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  he 
had  introduced  the  portraits  of  himself  and  Perikl^  in  conspicuous 
positions.  It  seems  that  Fheidias  died  in  prison  before  the  day 
of  trial ;  and  some  even  said  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
enemies  of  Perikl^  in  order  that  the  suspicions  against  the  latter, 
who  was  the  real  object  of  attack,  might  be  aggravated.  It  is 
said  also  that  Drakontid^  proposed  and  carried  a  decree  in  the 
public  assembly,  that  PeriklSs  should  be  called  on  to  give  an 
account  of  the  money  which  he  had  expended,  and  that  the 
dikasts,  before  whom  the  account  was  rendered,  should  give  their 
suffrage  in  the  most  solemn  manner  from  the  altar.  This  latter 
provision  was  modified  by  Agnon,  who,  while  proposing  that  the 
dikasts  should  be  1500  in  number,  retained  the  vote  by  pebbles 
in  the  nm  according  to  ordinary  custom.^ 

If  Perikl^  was  ever  tried  on  such  a  charge,  there  can  be  no 
ProbftbOity  doubt  that  he  was  honouiably  acquitted;  for  the 
J5>^  language  of  Thucydid^  respecting   his  pecuniary 

neTereven  probity  u  such  as  could  not  have  been  employed  if 
T^ecuUition '  ^  verdict  of  guilty  on  a  charge  of  peculation  had  been 
certaintj  '  publicly  pronounced.  But  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
neTer  f oand  he  ever  was  tried.  Indeed  another  accusation  urged 
guilty  of  It  \yj  j^ig  enemies,  and  even  by  Aristophands  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  implies  that  no  trial  took  place : 
for  it  was  alleged  that  Perikl^  in  order  to  escape  this  danger, 
'*blew  up  the  Peloponnesian  war,"  and  involved  his  country  in 
such  confusion  and  peril  as  made  his  own  aid  and  guidance 
indispensably  necessary  to  her;  especially  that  he  passed  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians  by  which  the  war  was  really 
brought  on.'    We  know  enough,  however,  to  be  certain  that  such 


1  Plutaich, Peilkl^ c.  13-82.  him  the  reason:  Periklte  told  him 

*  Aristophan.  Pac.  687— 008:  compare  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  for 

Acham.  612 ;  Kphoms  ap.  DiodOr.  xiL  rendering  hia  a«.oonnta.  and  that  he 

88—40 :  and  the  Scholia  on  the  two  was  considerinc  how  thia  could  be 

paaoages  of  Ariatophante ;  Plutarch,  done :  upon  wh^h  Alkibiadte  adTiaed 

PeriuM,  c.  82.  him  to  consider  rather  how  he  oould 

Dioddma   (aa    weU    aa    Plutarch,  erade  doing  it.     The  result  of  this 

Alkibiad.  c  7)  relatea  another  tale,  advice    was    that    Periklds    plunged 

that     AUdbiaoSa    once     approached  Athena  into  the  Peloponnesian  war: 

Periklte  when  he  was  in  evident  low  compare  Aristophan.  Nub.  865,  with 

spirits  and  embarrassment,  and  aaked  the  Scholia,  and  Ephorus,  Fiagm.  118, 
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a  sQppositiQii  is  altc^ether  inadmiBsible.  The  enemies  of  Perikl^ 
were  far  too  eager  and  too  expert  in  Athenian  political  warfare 
to  have  let  him  escape  by  such  a  stratagem.  Moreover  we  learn 
firom  the  assurance  of  Thucydid^  that  the  war  depended  upon 
fiEur  deeper  causes — ^that  the  Megarian  decree  was  in  no  way  the 
real  cause  of  it — ^that  it  was  not  Perikl^  but  the  Peloponnesians^ 
who  brought  it  on,  by  the  blow  struck  at  Potidaea. 

All  Uiat  we  can  make  out,  amidst  these  uncertified  allegations, 
is,  that  in  the  year  or  two  immediately  preceding  the  BaauWtion 
Peloponnesian  war,  PeriklSs  was  hard-pressed  by  the  from  the 
accusations  of  political  enemies— perhaps  even  in  his  monia^ 
own  person,  but  certainly  in  the  persons  of  those  who  £j,^nient 
were  most  in  his  confidence  and  affection.^    And  it  ofPeriUds 
was  in  this  turn  of  his  political  position  that  the  ^i^hen^*^ 
Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens  the  above-mentioned  ^^"^^ 
requisition,  that  the  ancient  Kylonian  sacrile^  might  nnased 
be  at  length  cleared  out ;  in  other  words,  that  PeriklSs  pi^utical 
and  his  family  might  be  banished.    Doubtless  his  S®'"^3r 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  partisans  of  Lacedsemdn  at 
Athens,  would  strenuously  support  this  proposition.    And  the 
party  of  Lacedsmdn  at  Athens  was  always  strong,  even  durmg 
the  middle  of  the  war : — ^to  act  as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedsemoniana 
was  accounted  an  honour  even  by  the  greatest  Athenian  families.^ 


119,  ed.  M&n,  with  the  notes  of  Marx. 
It  ia  probable  enough  that  Ephorna 
oopied  the  story  which  asorlbea  the 
Teloponneafan  war  to  the  aocnaationa 
against  Pheidiaa  and  Periklte,  from 
AriatophanSa  or  other  comic  wnten  of 
the  tune.  But  it  deserrea  remark 
that  even  AiistophanSa  ia  not  to  be 
eooaidered  aa  certifying  it.  For  if  we 
oonault  the  pawBMe  aboTe  referred  to 
in  his  comedy  Fax,  we  ahaU  find 
that,  lint,  Hermte  teOa  the  story 
about  Pheidiaa,  PerUdte,  and  the 
Peloponneaian  war;  upon  which  both 
Trygnna  and  the  Chonia  rsoark  that 
tkeif  luver  heard  a  word  q^K  6^ort :  that 
it  ia  qoite  1MW  to  theoL 

Tryg.      Tor*  retnrr.  pkk  Hr  'A«^AAm, 
our  Um  9Snfi  qiii^nO  'povi- 


U  AiiatophanSa  had  stated  the  atory 


ever  ao  plainly,  hia  anthori^  eoold 
only  have  been  taken  as  proTing  that 
it  waa  a  part  of  the  talk  of  the  time  ; 
but  the  fines  Just  cited  make  him  aa 
much  a  contradicting  aa  an  affirming 
witneaa. 

lit  would  appear  that  not  only 
Aapaaia  and  Anaiajtoraa,  but  also  tha 
mundan  and  phuosopher  Dam6n. 
the  personal  friend  ana  instructor  of 
pMiklte,  mnat  have  been  baniahed  at  a 
time  when  Perlklte  waa  old— perhapa 
aomewhere  near  about  thla  time.  The 
passage  hi  Plato,  Alkibiadte,  L  e.  80, 
p.  Ill,  proTea  thai  Dam6n  waa  in 
Athens  and  intimate  with  PeriklSs 
when  the  latter  waa  of  oonaiderable 
age— CO*  WW  Iri^  ri|Ai«ovro«  wr 
AojAwKi  oVrctmv  ttvrov  roirrov  SytKo. 

I)am6n  ia  said  to  havebeen  oatradaed 
—perhaps  he  waa  tried  and  condemned 
to  baniument :  for  the  two  an  8ome> 
times  confounded. 

s  See  Thncyd.  t.  4S ;  ▼!.  80. 
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On  tMa  occasion,  however,  the  manoBuvre  did  not  succeed,  nor 
Comiter>  did  the  Atheniana  listen  to  the  requisition  for 
requisition  banishing  the  sacrilegious  Alkmssdnida.  On  the 
aSwdLiis*  contrary,  thej  replied  that  the  Spartans  too  had  an 
for%D!U^  account  of  sacrilege  to  clear  oflf ;  for  they  had  violated 
tlon  ?  the  sanctuary  of  Poseiddn  at  Gape  Tsenams,  in  dragging 
"^^"^^^  from  it  some  helot  suppliants  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Ath^d  Chalkioekus  at  Sparta,  in  blocking  up 
and  starving  to  death  the  guilty  regent  Pausanias.  To  require 
that  Laconia  might  be  cleared  of  these  two  acts  of  sacrilege,  was 
the  only  answer  which  the  Athenians  made  to  the  demand  sent 
for  the  banishment  of  Perikl^^  Probably  the  actual  effect  of 
that  demand  was  to  strengthen  him  in  the  public  esteem ;'  very 
different  from  the  effect  of  the  same  manceuvre  when  practised 
before  by  Eleomen^  against  ElleisthenSs. 

Other  Spartan  envoys  shortly  aftervrards  arrived  with  fresh 
p,^^  j^  demands.  The  Athenians  were  now  required — 1.  To 
qniBitions  withdraw  their  troops  from  Potidsea.  2.  To  replace 
Sparta  to  ^gina  in  its  autonomy.  3.  To  repeal  the  decree  of 
wi^dnkw^  exclusion  against  the  Megarians. 
the  trooM  It  was  upon  the  latter  that  the  greatest  stress  was 
dna— to  laid ;  an  intimation  being  held  out  that  war  might 
froo*'u^°*  be  avoided  if  such  repeal  were  granted.  We  see 
readmit  the  plainly  from  this  proceeding  that  the  Lacedssmonians 
to1[S«n£n  acted  in  concert  with  the  anti-Periklean  leaders  at 
harbonn.  Athens.  To  Sparta  and  her  confederacy  the  decree 
against  the  Megarians  was  of  less  importance  than  the  rescue  of 
the  Corinthian  troops  now  blocked  up  in  Potidssa.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  party  opposed  to  Perikl^  would  have  much 
better  chance  of  getting  a  vote  of  the  assembly  against  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  M^;arians ;  and  this  advantage,  if  gained, 
would  serve  to  enfeeble  his  influence  generally.  No  concession 
was  obtained  however  on  either  of  the  three  points ;  even  in 
respect  to  Megara,  the  decree  of  exclusion  was  vindicated  and 
upheld  against  all  the  force  of  opposition.  At  length  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians— who  had  already  resolved  upon  war  and  had  sent 
these  envoys  in  mere  compliance  with  the  exigencies  of  ordinary 

1  Thocyd.  i.  12S,  186, 188.  ^  Plataicfa,  PerUdte,  c  SS. 
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piactioe,  not  with  any  idea  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation 
— sent  a  third  batch  of  envoyB  with  a  proposition  which  at  least 
had  the  merit  of  disclosing  their  real  pntpose  without  disguise. 
Rhamphias  and  two  other  Spartans  announced  to  the  Athenians 
the  simple  injunction  :  '^The  Lacedaemonians  wish  the  peace  to 
stand,  and  it  may  stand,  if  you  will  leave  the  Greeks  autono- 
mous ".  Upon  this  demand,  so  very  different  from  the  preceding^ 
the  Athenians  resolved  to  hold  a  firesh  assembly  on  the  subject  of 
war  or  peace,  to  open  the  whole  question  anew  for  discussion, 
and  to  determine  once  for  all  on  a  peremptory  answer.^ 

The  last  demands  presented  on  ^e  part  of  Sparta,  which  went 
to  nothing  less  than  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
Athenian  empire — combined  with  the  character,  alike  peramptcny 
wavering  and  insincere,  of  the  demands  previously  ^^J^^ 
made,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Spartan  P"**^V, . 
confederacy  had  pronounced  peremptorily  in  fiavour  at  Athens 
of  war — seemed   likely  to   produce   unanimity   at  J^oSfsab- 
Athens,  and  to  bring  together  this  important  as-  je^  of  wmr 
sembly  under  the  universal  conviction  that  war  was  ***  "P"^^^ 
inevitable.    Such  however  was  not  the  fact.    The  reluctance  to 
go  to  war  was  sincere  amidst  the  large  majority  of  the  assembly ; 
while  among  a  considerable  portion  of  them  it  was  so  prepon- 
derant, that  they  even  now  reverted  to  the  opening  ^ 
which  the  Lacedsemonians  had  before  held  out  about  differenoeof 
the  anti-Megarian  decree,  as  if  that  were  the  chief  2S^J^^ 

cause  of  war.    There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  ■^'"^ifr. 

*  unportiEnt 

among  the  speakers,  several  of  whom  iiudsted  upon  mech  of 

the  repeal  of  this  decree,  treating  it  as  a  matter  £&r  ^^™^^' 

too  insignificant  to  go  to  war  about,  and  denouncing  the  obstinacy 

of  Perikl^  for  refusing  to  concede  such  a  trifle.'    Against  this 

opinion  Perikl^  entered  his  protest,  in  a  harangue  decisive  and 

encouraging,  which  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  ranks  among 

the  best  speeches  in  Thucydid^     The  latter  historian  may 

probably  himself  have  heard  the  original  speech. 

1  Tbncyd.  L 180.    It  lather  appeftn,  weeks  between  Janoaxj  and  Blaich 

from     the     words    of    Thacydidte,  481   B.C.   JnntAlled   in   the  house  of 

that  these  Tarious  demands  of  the  the  prozenns  of  Sparta  at  Athens: 

Lusedffinonlans  were    made    hj  cn§  compare    Xenoph6n,   HeUenlc   t.  i, 

embassy,    Joined    by   new   memben  2S. 

arriTiug  with  fresh  instmctlonB,  bat       *  Thncyd.  i.  18U ;  Flntarch,  Perlklte, 

nmaining  during   a  month   or   dz  c.  81. 
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« I  oontiiiue,  Athenians,  to  adhere  to  the  same  conviction,  that 
Pttriklto  ^^  must  not  yield  to  the  Peloponnesians — though  I 
■trennonsly  know  that  men  are  in  one  mood  when  they  sanction 
A^nUna  the  resolution  to  go  to  war,  and  in  another  when 
not  to  yield,  actually  in  the  contest — their  judgments  then  de- 
pending upon  the  turn  of  events.  I  have  only  to  repeat  now 
what  I  have  said  on  former  occasions;  and  I  adjure  you  who 
follow  my  views  to  adhere  to  what  we  jointly  resolve,  though  the 
result  should  he  partially  unfavourable,  or  else  not  to  take 
credit  for  wisdom  in  the  event  of  success.^  For  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  contingencies  of  events  may  depart  more  from  all  reason- 
able track  than  the  counsels  of  man :  such  are  the  unexpected 
turns  which  we  familiarly  impute  to  Fortune.  The  Lacedaemon- 
ians have  before  now  manifested  their  hostile  aims  against  us, 
but  on  this  last  occasion  more  tlian  ever.  While  the  truce 
prescribes  that  we  are  to  give  and  receive  amicable  satisfaction 
for  our  differences,  and  each  to  retain  what  we  possess,  they  not 
only  have  not  asked  for  such  satisfaction,  but  repudiate  it  when 
tendered.  They  choose  to  settle  complaints  by  war  and  not  by 
discussion :  they  have  got  beyond  the  tone  of  complaint,  and  are 
here  already  with  that  of  command.  For  they  enjoin  us  to 
withdraw  from  Potidsba,  to  leave  ^gina  free,  and  to  rescind  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians :  nay,  these  last  envoys  are  even 
come  to  proclaim  to  us  that  we  must  leave  all  the  Greeks  free. 
Now  let  none  of  you  believe  that  we  shall  be  going  to  war  about 
a  trifle  if  we  refuse  to  rescind  the  Megarian  decree,  which  they 
chiefly  put  forward  as  if  its  repeal  would  avert  the  war.  Let 
none  of  you  take  blame  to  yourselves  as  if  we  had  gone  to  war 
about  a  small  matter.  For  this  small  matter  contains  in  itself 
the  whole  test  and  trial  of  your  mettle  :  if  ye  yield  it,  ye  will 
presently  have  some  other  greater  exaction  put  upon  you,  like 
men  who  have  already  truckled  on  one  point  from  fear ;  whereas 

1  Thacyd.  L  140.    M4xrrcu,  yap  rakt  which  aeems  to  hATo  beon  ameAhle 

|vfi^pa<  ritv  wovfitdrmv  ovx  ^i<r<ro»  apM-  to  hifl  taate.    omoM^  when  referred  to 

§mt  x«»^^Ai  4  Kal  riut  oiapoiat  tov  ^vfA^opdf  u  osed  in  a  passive  sense 

uwBpmtrov  8i6wtp  xal  t^v  virnv  Svn  &v  by  no  means  common— "in  a  manner 

vapd  A6yov  fv/uiS^,  cuMofMv  MrtioBat.,  I  which  cannot  be  learned,  departing 

oonld  have  wished  in  the  translation  from    all    reasonable     calculation   . 

to  preserre  the  play  upon  the  words  ifioBStt    when    referred    to    itayoioc 

oiiafimK    x**r4'm    which    Thncydidte  bears  Its  nsoal  meaning— **  ignorant, 

Introdnces   into   this   sentence,  and  deficient  in  learning  or  in  reason ". 
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if  ye  hold  out  stotitly,  ye  will  make  it  clear  to  them  that  they 
moat  deal  with  you  more  apon  a  footing  of  equality."  ^ 

Peiiklte  then  examined  die  ralatiye  atrengUi  of  partiea  and  the 
chances  of  war.    The  Peloponnedans  were  a  aelf- 
working  population,  with  few  alavea,  and  without  5^  com. 
wealth,  either  private  op  puhlic :  they  had  no  means  jJJJ^^^ 
of  carrying  on  distant  or  long-continued  war.    They  probable 
were  ready  to  expose  their  persons,  hut  not  at  all  ^SZm 
ready  to  contribute  from  their  very  narrow  means.'  the^Sw" 
In  a  border-war,  or  a  single  land-battle,  they  were 
invincible,  but  for  systematic  warfieu^e   against  a  power   like 
Athens,  they  had  neither  competent  headship,  nor  habits  of 
concert  and  punctuality,  nor  money  to  profit  by  opportunities, 
always  rare  and  accidental,  for  successful  attack.    They  might 
perhaps  establish  a  fortified  post  in  Attica,  but  it  would  do  little 
serious  mischief ;  while  at  sea,  their  inferiority  and  helplessness 
would  be  complete,  and  the  irresistible  Athenian  navy  would 
take  care  to  keep  it  sa    Nor  would  they  be  able  to  reckon  on 
tempting  away  the  able  foreign  seamen  from  Athenian  ships  by 
means  of  funds  borrowed  from  Olympia  or  Delphi.'   For  besides 
that  the  mariners  of  the  dependent  islands  would  find  themselves 
losen  even  by  accepting  a  higher  pay,  with  the  certainty  of 
Athenian  vengeance  afterwards— Athens  herself  would  suffice  to 
man  her  fleet  in  case  of  need,  with  her  own  citizens  and  metics :  she 
had  within  her  own  walls  steersmen  and  mariners  better  as  well  as 
more  numerous  than  all  Qreece  besides.    There  was  but  one  side 
on  which  Athens  was  vulnerable :  Attica  unfortunately  was  not 
an  island — it  was  exposed  to  invasion  and  ravage.    To  this  the 
Athenians  must  submit,  without  committing  the  imprudence  of 
engaging  a  land-battle  to  avert  it    They  had  abundant  lands  out 

1  Thnefd,  1 140.  rm¥  firroMwv,  <«iv6i'  ftv  fv*  rvr  M  r66€ 

t«Amx«ik aim>i 4»  AAAi|Amw wd wwtav  ^  ^^^  ^  j,^^^  j,^^  conceived  by 

*'*^P**^'  the  Pelopoimesian  leaden,  and  upon 

*  Thncjd.  L  143.    «irc  xol  ttn^acrrtf  which  the  Corinthian  Bpeaker  in  the 

Twr  'OkvikwUffw  %  AcJi^ott  y/niM^Twr  Pelopounealan  oonffrees  had  dwelt  (L 

lUofy  iMi^ori  wtp^rro  ^^r  JvoAc^ctr  ISl).     Doabtlees  Periklte  woold  be 

Tovf  iivwi  rmp  yovrwy,  |u^  Smmv  fUr  infonned  of  the  tenor  of  all  these 

ifMp  Amwiktum,  ivfiiwrmm  ovimt  t«  «ac  pnbUo  demottstxations  at  Sparta. 

6—8 
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of  Attica,  insular  as  well  as  continental,  to  supply  their  wants, 
while  they  could  in  their  turn,  by  means  of  their  navy,  ravage 
the  Peloponnesian  territories,  whose  inhabitants  had  no  sub- 
sidiary lands  to  recur  to.^ 

"  Mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  land  and  houses  (continued  the 
orator).  Beserve  your  mourning  for  men  :  houses  and  land 
acquire  not  men,  but  men  acquire  them.'  Nay,  if  I  thought  I 
could  prevail  upon  you,  I  would  exhort  you  to  march  out  and 
ravage  them  yourselves,  and  thus  show  to  the  Peloponnesians 
that  for  them  at  least  ye  will  not  truckle.  And  I  could  exhibit 
many  further  grounds  for  confidently  anticipating  success,  if  ye 
will  only  be  willing  not  to  aim  at  increased  dominion  when  we 
are  in  ^e  midst  of  war,  and  not  to  take  upon  yourselves  new 
self-imposed  risks ;  for  I  have  ever  been  more  afraid  of  our  own 
blunders  than  of  the  plans  of  our  enemy.*  But  these  are  matters 
for  future  discussion,  when  we  come  to  actual  operations :  for 
the  present)  let  us  dismiss  these  envoys  with  the  answer : — That 
we  will  permit  the  Megarians  to  use  our  markets  and  harbours, 
if  the  Lacedsemonians  on  their  side  will  discontinue  their 
(zenSlasy  or)  summary  expulsions  of  ourselves  and  our  allies 
from  their  own  territory — ^for  there  is  nothing  in  the  truce  to 
prevent  either  one  or  the  other  :  That  we  will  leave  the  Qrecian 
cities  autonomous,  if  we  had  them  as  autonomous  at  the  time 
when  the  truce  was  made, — and  as  soon  as  the  Lacedsemonians 
shall  grant  to  their  allied  cities  autonomy  such  as  each  of  them 
shall  freely  choose,  not  such  as  is  convenient  to  Sparta :  That 
while  we  are  ready  to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  truce,  we 
will  not  begin  war,  but  will  repel  those  who  do  begin  it  Such 
is  the  reply  at  once  just  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  this  city. 
We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  that  war  is  inevitable :  the 
more  cheerfully  we  accept  it,  the  less  vehement  shall  we  find  our 
enemies  in  their  attack  ;  and  where  the  danger  is  greatest,  there 
also  is  the  final  honour  greatest,  both  for  a  state  and  for  a  private 
citizen.    Assuredly  our  fathers,  when  they  bore  up  against  the 

I  Thaeyd.  L  141, 142, 148.  cxm  it  ikwUa  nv  vcptcVcvfai,  ^v  M«Aiff« 

^  '  ThncycL  L  liS.    r^v  re  6A^vp«tv  it^i  itpr^y  rt  /iHi  jmierao^ai  o^ta  iroA«fM>vvTc«, 

outtmp  mu  •Mfff  ««i«to#flu,  «AAa  tuw  ir^itjA-  man  mufiiivovt  «evBaip4rovt  |i^  vpo<rt«9cv 

Twy*   ov  ydp  Tttic  roftff  «r6p«c,  iJX  ot  tffti,  fimXXov  y«b  «v^^^1|ftai  rdt  oummc 

mwiptt  rotvra  CTMrrot.  ikfu*y  OHMfiria^  ^  ro^  rmv  ivovrim*  Am- 

S  Thncyd,  i.  144.    voAJU  <d  «al  iAJU  r»(at. 
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Penians— having  no  each  means  as  we  poflseas  to  start  from,  and 
even  oompdled  to  abandon  all  that  they  did  poaaeaa  —  both 
repelled  the  invader  and  bronght  matters  forward  to  onr  actual 
pitch,  more  by  advised  operation  than  by  good  fortune,  and  by  a 
daring  courage  greater  than  their  real  power.  We  ought  not  to 
fidl  short  of  them :  we  must  keep  off  our  enemies  in  every  way, 
and  leave  an  unimpaired  power  to  otur  successors."^ 

These  animating  encouragements  of  PeriklSs  carried  with  them 
the  majori^  of  the  assembly,  so  that  answer  was  ^^^ 
made  to  the  envoys,  such  as  he  recommended,  on  JJJ^Jj^ 
each  of  the  particular  points  in  debate.     It  was  recommen. 
announced  to  them,  moreover,  on  the  general  question  p^riMte^ 
of  peace  or  war,  that  the  Athenians  were  prepared  to  JjJ^J^^ 
discuss  all  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  them,  reply  Mot 
pursuant  to  the  truce,  by  equal  and  amicable  arbi-  ^oSparto. 
tration,  but  that  they  would  do  nothing  under  authoritative 
demand.*    With  this  answer  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  negotiation. 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  account  of  Thucydidds,  that  the 
Athenian  public  was  not  brought  to  this  resolution  y,  ^^ 
without  much   reluctance   and   great  fear  of    the  Thncydidte 
consequences,  especially  destruction  of  property  in  SenwmSL, 
Attica ;  and  that  a  considerable  minority  took  oppo-  fe^nf^ani 
sition  on  the  Megarian  decree — the  ground  skilfully  the  two 
laid  by  Sparta  for  breaking  the  unanimity  of  her  ^l^rto^^ 
enemy,   and  strengthening   the   party  opposed   to  ?J^^^ 
PeriklSs.    But  we  may  also  decidedly  infer  from  the 
same  historian— especially  from  the  proceedings  of  Corinth  and 
Sparta  as  he  sets  them  forth  — that  Athens  could  not  have 
avoided  the  war  without  such  an  abnegation  both  of  dignity  and 
power  as  no  nation  under  any  government  will  ever  submit  to, 
and  as  would  even  have  left  her  without  decent  security  for  her 
individual  rights.     To  accept  the  war  tendered  to  her  was  a 
matter  not  merely  of  prudence  but  of  necessity :  the  tone  of 
exaction  assumed  by  the  Spartan  envoys  would  have  rendered 


1 1lMlC7d.  L  148,  IM.  oUiv  JwXnftffMvoi  wu^nu^,  iinf  H  mit« 

>  Thneyd.  L  145.     ma  rotf  Am«8«a-    rav  iyv^K09  Jrotfcoi   ctroA   iia\v990M 
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coDoesdon  a  mere  evidence  of  weakaesB  and  fear.  A3  the  account 
of  Thucydid^  bean  oat  the  judgment  of  PeriklSe  on  this- 
important  point^^  so  it  also  ahows  us  that  Athens  was  not  less  in 
the  right  upon  the  received  principles  of  international  dealing. 
It  was  not  Athens  (as  the  Spartans'  themselves  afterwards  came 
to  feel),  but  her  enemies,  who  broke  the  provisions  of  the  truce, 
by  encouraging  the  revolt  of  Potidaea,  and  by  promising  invasion 
of  Attica :  it  was  not  Athens,  but  her  enemies,  who,  after  thus 
breaking  the  truce,  made  a  string  of  exorbitant  demands,  in  order 
to  get  up  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for  war.'  The  case  made  out 
by  Perikl^  justifying  the  war  on  grounds  both  of  right  and 
prudence,  is  in  aU  its  main  points  borne  out  by  the  impartial 
voice  of  Thucydid^  And  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
ambition  of  Athens  had  been  great,  and  the  increase  of  her  power 
marvellous,  during  the  thirty-five  years  between  the  repulse  of 
Xerx^  and  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  it  is  not  less  true  that  by 
that  truce  she  lost  very  largely,  and  that  she  acquired  nothing  ta 
compensate  such  loss  during  the  fourteen  years  between  the  truce 
and  the  Korkyreaan  alliance.  The  policy  of  Perikl^  had  not 
been  one  of  foreign  aggrandizement^  or  of  increasing  vexation 
and  encroachment  towards  other  Qrecian  powers.  Even  the 
Korkynean  alliance  was  noway  courted  by  him,  and  was  in 
truth  accepted  with  paramount  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the 
existing  truce;  while  the  circumstances,  out  of  which  that 
alliance  grew,  testify  a  more  forward  ambition  on  the  part  of 
Corinth  than  on  that  of  Athens,  to  appropriate  to  herself  the 
Korkyrsan  naval  force.  It  is  common  to  ascribe  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  to  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but  this  is  a  partial 
view  of  the  case.  The  aggressive  sentiment,  partly  fear,  partly^ 
hatred,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  not 
ignorant  that  Athens  desired  the  continuance  of  peace,  but  were 

1  In  spite  of  the  contmry  view  taken  The  SpartanathooiihtiBajiThacydidte^ 
bv  Plutarch,  PeriUte.  c.  81 :  and  in  i¥  r^  irpoWp^  woktfu^  (the  beginning  of 
his  comparison  of  Perikl.  and  Fab.  the  Pelopomiesian  war)  c^irtpw  r^ 
Max.  c  8.  vof oy^fuifAa  itrnXkov  yrvtfatfai,  ort  rt  it 

2  Thocyd.  It.  21.  ol  fUr  o9v  Amc*  nXarotay  j)A]i9or  ^nfiaZct,  hf  orovftoZf , 
Aai|A^riOi  roo-avra  ctvor,  rofu^orrct  rove  icat  tlfnuUyov  iv  rait  irp^rcpoi'  ^yBif^ais 
*A0iityUovt  iw  rw  irply  XP^*Y  vwoviitp  ivi-  oirXa fiif  cvi^cpciv  j|v  Sucat  $4kkKri  8i3or<u, 

a0ajLf    iiioinnnft    M^  ci^ryf    aofUvovt  tmv  *Ai^vau*r*   cal   0icL   rovro  <uc<SnK 

ii(t9€ai  T*  mu  n^s  «Mpac  a«oM<mr.  twrvjetiy  re  cvtf|u(or,  Ac 

See  also  an  important  passa^^e  (rii.        *  lliacyd.  1.  186.     mvk  v^iinr  &n. 

18)  about  the  feelings  of  toe  Spartans.  iMytffm  vpo^unt  «Ii9  rov  woktitniv. 
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resolved  not  to  let  her  stand  as  she  was  at  the  oondosion  of  the 
Thirty  years'  trace.  It  was  their  purpose  to  attack  her  and 
break  down  her  empire,  as  dangerous,  wrongful,  and  anti- 
Hellenic  The  war  was  thus  partly  a  contest  of  principle, 
involving  the  popular  proclamation  of  the  right  of  every  Qrecian 
state  to  autonomy,  against  Athens :  partly  a  contest  of  power, 
wherein  Spartan  and  Corinthian  ambition  was  not  less  con- 
sjiieuous,  and  far  more  aggressive  in  the  beginning,  than 
Athenian. 

Conformably  to  what  is  here  said,  the  first  blow  of  the  war 
was  struck,  not  by  Athens,  but  against  her.    Alter  EqnlToeal 
the  decisive  answer  given  to  the  Spartan  envoys  SS^c^Tyet 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  proceedings  proclaimed 

,   ^-  ^  i_  11  •  ^^     —first  blow 

and  the  preparations  actually  going  on,  among  the  itrack,  not 

Peloponnesian  confederacy,  l^e  truce  could  hardly  ^tbT^b^r 
be  said  to  be  still  in  force,  though  there  was  no  cnembi. 
formal  proclamation  of  rupture.  A  few  weeks  passed  in  re- 
stricted and  mistrustful  intercourse;^  though  individuals  who 
passed  the  borders  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary  to  take  a  herald 
with  them,  as  in  dme  of  actual  war.  Had  the  excess  of  ambition 
been  on  the  side  of  Athens  compared  with  her  enemies^  this  was 
the  time  for  her  to  strike  the  first  blow,  carrying  with  it  of  course 
great  probability  of  success,  before  their  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. But  she  remained  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  truce, 
while  the  disastrous  series  of  mutual  aggressions,  destined  to  tear 
in  pieces  the  entrails  of  Hellas,  was  opened  by  her  enemy  and  her 
neighbour. 

The  little  town  of  Flatiea,  still  hallowed  by  the  memorable 
victory  over  the  Persians  as  well  as  by  the  tutelary  ^^^ 
consecration  received  from  Pausanias,  was  the  scene  vioiatfon  of 
of  this  unforeseen  enterprise.     It  stood  in  Boeotia,  ^e'^ebanl 
immediately  north  of  Eithaerdn  ;  with  the  borders  of  ~^3iie 
Attica  on  one  side,  and  the  Theban  territory  (from  PiataBain 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Asopus)  on  the  ***•"*«***• 
other:  the  distance  between  Platna  and  Thebes  being  about  seventy 
stadia,  or  eight  miles.    Though  Boeotian  by  descent,  the  Platsans 

1  Thucyd.  i.  146.    iniiiywrro  «'  o/umt    Smw  yap  {v)7CV0tt  ri  yiyvtffMra  ^¥,  k<u 
H  avrotff    Kflu  nap*  aAA^A4Wt  i^rMr,    vp^M'iC  rov  voAt^ir. 
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were  completely  separated  from  the  Boeotian  league,  and  in 
hearty  alliance  (as  well  as  qualified  communion  of  civil  rights) 
with  the  Athenians,  who  had  protected  them  against  the  bitter 
enmity  of  Thdbes,  for  a  period  of  now  nearly  three  generations. 
But  in  spite  of  this  long  prescription,  the  Thebans,  as  chiefs  of 
the  Boeotian  league,  still  felt  themselves  wronged  by  the  separa- 
tion of  Platsea.  An  oligarchical  fetction  of  wealthy  Plataeans 
espoused  their  cause,^  with  a  view  of  subverting  the  democratical 
government  of  the  town— of  destroying  its  leaders,  their  political 
rivals — and  of  establishing  an  olig^chy  with  themselves  as  the 
chiefs.  Naukleides,  and  others  of  this  faction,  entered  into  a 
secret  conspiracy  with  Eurymachus  and  the  oligarchy  of  Thebes. 
To  both  it  appeared  a  tempting  prize,  since  war  was  close  at 
hand,  to  take  advantage  of  this  ambiguous  interval,  before 
watches  had  been  placed  and  the  precautions  of  a  state  of  war 
commenced.  They  resolved  to  surprise  the  town  of  Plattea  in 
the  night,  during  a  period  of  religious  festival,  in  order  that  the 
population  might  be  most  completely  off  their  guard.'  Accord- 
B.C.  481.  ingly>  on  a  rainy  night  towards  the  dose  of  March, 
Maich.'  431  g^c.,*  a  body  of  rather  more  than  300  Theban 
hoplites,  commanded  by  two  of  the  Boeotarchs,  Pythangelus  and 
Diemporu%  and  including  Eurymachus  in  the  ranks,  presented 
themselves  at  the  gate  of  Platsea  during  the  first  sleep  of  the 
citizens.  Naukleid^  and  his  partizans  opened  the  gate  and 
conducted  them  to  the  agora,  which  they  reached  and  occupied 
in  militaiy  order  without  the  least  resistance.  The  best  part  of 
the  Theban  military  force  was  intended  to  arrive  at  Flatsea  by 
break  of  day,  in  order  to  support  them.^ 

1  Tbocyd.  IL  S.     fimtk&iMaroi   i^toe  Proleg.  L  c.  Tjp.  72,  and  ad  Thncyd. 

iptiuL  JvyofMwc  oyjpttf  r«  rmr  wokiriv  U,  2 :  iee  F.  MT.  Ullricli,  BeitiH^  Eur 

rove  a^iaiv  mvavriovf  ^io^eipot,  xai.  Erkl&raog    dea    Thukydidto,    p.    ^ 

rhr  v6\iv  roU  Oif^otoic  vp<Nnroii)0-ai.  Hamburg,  1840). 
A1m>  UL  66.    &^pts  oiirpwrot  kcu  xpn*        ^Thacyd.  iL  8—6.     $4ii9P9t  6i  it 

fuurt  KOi ytfvf t.  Ao.  r^if    ay o par    r^  oirAa    .     .     .    ical 

S  Thacyd.  iU.  66.  iytlv^v  h  icijpv^,  «!  rtf  /SovAcrot  «ar^  tA 

S  Thncyd.  IL  2.      ofca  ^pt  Jipyo/Uvy  varpia  rwv  wamtv  BoiMrwr  ^vu/AaxcIr, 

•eems  to  indicate  a  period  rather  before  Ti9«a$ai  wap'  avroirf  rk  oirAo. 
than  after  the  first  of  April :  we  may        Dr.  Arnold  haa  a  note  upon  this 

oonaider  the  biaeetion  of  the  Thncydi-  paaaagOp  explaining  riBta^ai  or  6ta$at 

dean  year  into  Oipo%  and  yctVwv  as  tA  o«-Aa  to  mean,  "  piling  the  arms," 

marked  by  the  equinoxes.  His  summer  or  getting  rid  of  their  spears  and 

and  winter  are  each  a  half  of  the  shields  by  piling  them  all  in  one  or 

year  (Thncyd.  ▼.  20X  though  Poppo  more  heaps.    He  says>-"  The  Thebans. 

erroneously  treats  the  Thucydidean  therefore,  as  usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded 

winter  as  only  four  months  (Poppo,  to  pile  their  arms,  and  by  inviting  the 
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Kaiikleid«8  and  his  friends,  foUowing  the  instincts  of  political 
antipathy,  were  eager  to  conduct  the  Thebans  to  the 
houses  of  their  opponents  the  democratical  leaders,  in  of  pftn 
order  that  the  latter  might  be  seixed  or  despatched.  ^^^"^ 
Bat  to  this  the  Thebans  woold  not  consent    BeUeving  ou«uohkai 
themselves  now  masters  of  the  town,  and  certain  of  a  5KS.>— 
large  reinforcement  at  daylight^  they  thought  they  Sj^d^Miit 
could  overawe  the  citizens  into  an  apparently  willing  sn  admit- 
acquiescence   in   their   terms,  without  any   actual  thmtJSn, 
violence.    They  wished  moreover  rather  to  soften  and  {[^fl^^^ 
justify,  than  to  aggravate,  the  gross  public  wrong  ftppM«ntfar 
already  committed.     Accordingly  their  herald  was  Storwardi 
directed  to  invite  by  public  proclamation  all  Platsans  Mw«x«d 
who  were  willing  to  return  to  their  ancient  sympathies  and 
of  race  and  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  that  they  ^P*"****- 
should  come  forth  and  take  station  as  brethren  in  the  armed 
ranks  of  the  Thebans.    And  the  Platseans,  suddenly  roused  from 


PlatiBuis  to  come  luid  pile  thein  with 
tlMm,  they  meant  that  they  should 
oome  in  arme  from  their  MTernl  honaei 
to  join  them,  and  thns  natunUly  irfle 
their  epean  and  thielde  with  those  of 
thefar  friends,  to  be  taken  np  together 
with  theirs,  whenever  there  should  be 
nn  either 


•  to  march  or  to  Iteht* . 
The  same  explanation  of  the  phrase 
had  before  been  given  b/  Wesseling 
and  larcher,  ad  Herodot.  ix.  62; 
thoosih  BXhr  on  the  passage  is  more 
satisfactory. 

Both  Poppo  and  G0Uer  also  sanc- 
tioned Dr.  Arnold's  explanation  ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  unsuitable 
to  the  passage  before  us,  as  well  as 
to  sereial  other  passages  in  which 
riBta^ui  r«  iwka.  oocnis :  there  may  be 
other  passages  in  which  it  will  suit,  but 
as  a  general  enlanation  It  appears  to 
me  inadmissible.  In  most  cases  the 
*armati  eonti$Ur$**— to 


a  slow  and  nnoertain  operation  to 
rseome  the  anns :  so  that  when  the 
PlatfBans  attacked  them,  as  they  did 
quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  Thebans 
would  have  been  tnpon  Dr.  Arnold's 
supposition)  altogether  defenceless  and 
nnsirmed  (see  ii  8,  irpoo>c^«Xtf  r  re 
€V$vt  (ot  nXaraint) Koi  it  X^ipa%  ^9vo» 

Km,rk  T^xov)— which  certainly  they 
were  not  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation 
may  suit  the  case  of  the  soldier  in 
camp,  but  certainly  not  that  of  the 
soldier  in  presence  of  an  enemy  or 
under  dreumstances  of  danger:  the 
difference  of  the  two  will  be  found 
illustrated  in  Xenophdn,  HeUenic.  iL 
4.6,6. 

Nor  do  the  nasssaes  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Arnold  himself  bear  out  his 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  rtic^^oA  rk 
owim.  That  interpretation  is  moreover 
not  conveniently  applicable  either  to 
Thncyd.  viL  S,  or  m  lS5~decidedly 
inapplicable  to  iv.  08  (^9ou«yov  rd 
&vaA  in  the  description  of  the  niglit 
attack  on  Mentra,  very  analogous 
to  this  upon   FlatM,  and  not  less 


ground  arms— to  maintain  rank,  n 
the  spear  and  shield  (see  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  U.  4, 18)  upon  the  ground.    In 
the  inddent  now  before  us,  the  Tlieban 

hoplites  enter  Platiea,  a  strange  town,  , _.. 

with  the  population  decidedly  hostile   decidedly  inapplicable  to  two  paanges 

and  likely  to  be  provoked  more  than    of  Xenoph6n's  Anabasis,  L  5,  14 ;  Iv. 

ever  by  this  surprise ;  add  to  which,    8.  7. 

that  H  Is  pitch  dark  and  a  rainy  night 

Is  it  likely  that  the  first  thing  whkh 

they  do  will  be  to  pile  their  annst 

The  darkness  alone  would  render  it 


Schneider,  in  the  Iiexloon  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Xenophte's  Anabasis, 
has  a  long  but  not  very  distinct  article 
upon  ti§990m  tA  SirAe. 
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sleep  by  the  astounding  news  that  their  great  enemy  was  master 
of  the  town,  supposed  amidst  the  darkness  that  the  number  of 
assailants  was  far  greater  than  the  reality;  so  that  in  spite 
of  their  strong  attachment  to  Athens,  they  thought  their  case 
hopeless,  and  began  to  open  negotiations.  But  finding  out  soon, 
in  spite  of  the  darkness,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  that  the  real 
numbers  of  the  Thebans  were  not  greater  than  could  be  dealt 
with,  they  speedily  took  courage  and  determined  to  attack  them ; 
establishing  communication  with  each  other  by  breaking  through 
the  walls  of  their  private  houses,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
detected  in  moving  about  in  the  streets  or  ways,^  and  forming 
barricades  with  waggons  across  such  of  these  ways  as  were 
suitable. 

A  little  before  daybreak,  when  their  preparations  were  fully 
completed,  they  sallied  forth  from  their  houses  to  the  attack,  and 
immediately  came  to  dose  quarters  with  the  Thebans.  The 
latter,  still  fancying  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  and  relying 
upon  a  satis&ctory  close  to  the  discussions  when  daylight  should 
arrive,  now  found  themselves  surprised  in  their  turn,  and  under 
great  disadvantages.  Having  been  out  all  night  under  a  heavy 
rain,  they  were  enclosed  in  a  town  which  they  did  not  know, 
with  narrow,  crooked,  and  muddy  ways,  such  as  they  would  have 
had  difficulty  in  tracking  out  even  by  daylight  Nevertheless,  on 
finding  themselves  suddenly  assailed,  they  got  as  well  as  they 
could  into  close  order,  and  repelled  the  Platsoans  two  or  three 
times.  The  attack  was  repeated  with  loud  shouts,  while  the 
women  also  screamed,  howled,  and  threw  tiles  from  the  flat- 

1  Thacyd.  IL  &    <5^K«t  o2v  ivixttptf  tBin  le  tA6g&  de  chaqne  mAtoon ;  et 

Wa  tlwMt  «au  ^i^X^Kro  AiopT^o-^orrtt  oe  qui  rendait  roeuTre  plus  p^rilleiuo, 

Toift  Koii^vf  roiyovv  vop*  ixXitAovc.  ovm«  c'eel  que  lea  insaiigte  aTaient  6tabli,  de 

fn|  6id  rwf  66mp  ^awpol  Ao-tr  t6vm,  chaque  maJson  k  chaqae  maison,  dee 

ofii^ac  re  JMv  TMK  v«o<vyiiwv  «v  rdt  commanlcatfOM  int^rieures  qui  relial- 

Uoirt  KoBCvrajravt  tr   aini  nixmn  i,  ent  les  malsons  entre  ellee,  en  eorte 

Kol  roAXa  ifj^pTvott^  ^.  qti'ile  pouTaient  ae  rendre,  comme  par 

I  may  Uluetrato  this  by  a  short  er-  nne  allee  ooaverte,  d'tin  point  tilofgni 

tract  from  the  letter  of  M.  Marrast^  jnaqn'an  centre  d'nne  suite  de  bairi- 

mayorof  Paris,  to  the  National  Aseem-  cades  qui  les  prot^geaient  **.     (Lettre 

bly,  written  during  the  formidable  in-  public  dans  le  journal,  Le  National, 

•nrrection  of  June  26, 1848,  in  that  city,  June  26, 1848.) 

and  descriUng  the  proceedings  of  the        A  similar  establishment  of  internal 

insurgents :  "Dans  la  plupart  des  rues  communication     between     ac^ining 

longues,  ^troites.  et  oouvertes  de  barri-  houses  in  the  street  was  one  of  the 

cades  qui  vont  ae  I'Hfttel  de  Ville  k  la  most  memorable  features  of  the  heroic 

Rue  St  Antoine,  la  oarde  nitionale  defence  of  Saragossa  against  the  Frsnch, 

mobile,  et  la  troupe  de  ligne,  ont  da  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
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roofed  hotuee,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  became  diemajed  and 
broken.  Bnt  flight  was  not  leas  difficult  than  resistance ;  for 
they  could  not  find  their  way  out  of  tlie  city,  and  even  the  gate 
by  which  they  entered,  the  only  one  open,  had  been  doeed  by  a 
Flatseaa  citizen,  who  thrust  into  it  the  point  of  a  javelin  in  place 
of  the  peg  whereby  the  bar  was  commonly  held  &8t  Dispersed 
about  the  city  and  pursued  by  men  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  some  ran  to  the  top  of  the  waU,  and  jumped  down  on  the 
outside,  most  of  them  perishing  in  the  attempt — a  few  others 
escaped  through  an  unguarded  gate,  by  cutting  through  the  bar 
with  a  hatchet  which  a  woman  gave  to  them — while  the  greater 
number  ran  into  the  open  doors  of  a  laige  bam  or  building  in 
conjunction  with  the  wall,  mistaking  these  doors  for  an  approach 
to  the  town-gate.  They  were  here  blocked  up  without  a  chance 
of  escape,  and  the  Plataeans  at  first  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the 
building.  But  at  length  a  convention  was  concluded,  whereby 
they,  as  well  as  the  other  Thebans  in  the  city,  agreed  to  surrender 
at  discretion.^ 

Had  the  reinforcements  from  Thebes  arrived  at  the  expected 
hour,  this  disaster  would  have  been  averted.    But  the  lArgeforee 
heavy  rain   and  dark  night   retarded  their  whole  intendedto 
march,  while  the  river  Asdpus  was  so  much  swollen  Th^bM  to 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  fordable :  so  that  before  they  2252^5* 
reached  the  gates  of  Platiea,  their  comrades  within  «ariy  in  ^« 
were  either  slain  or  captured.    Which  fate  had  befallen  Sbley^aiS 
them,  the  Thebans  without  could  not  tell;  but  they  ^J^^ta**^ 
immediately  resolved  to  seize  what  they  could  find,  and  the 
persons  as  well  as  property,  in  the  Platsean  territory  the  At$>as 
(no  precautions  having  been  taken  as  yet  to  guard  ^{JSenoe 
against  the  perils  of  war  by  keeping  within  the  walls),   hostflitlee 
in  order  that  they  might  have  something  to  exchange  fS^taean 
for  such  Thebans  as  were  prisoners.     Before  this  J^^"** 
step  could  be  executed,  however,  a  herald  came  forth   without  the 
from  the  town  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their 
unholy  proceeding  in  having  so  flagrantly  violated  the  truce,  and 
especially  to  warn  them  not  to  do  any  wrong  without  the  walls. 
If  they  retired  without  inflicting  further  mischief,  their  prisoners 

1  Thncyd.  if.  8, !» 
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within  should  be  given  up  to  them ;  if  otherwise,  these  prisanen 
would  be  slain  immediatelj.  A  convention  having  been  con- 
cluded and  sworn  to  on  this  basis,  the  Thebaas  retired  without 
any  active  measures. 

Such  at  least  was  the  Theban  account  of  what  preceded  their 
retirement  But  the  Flatseans  gave  a  different  statement; 
denying  that  they  had  made  any  categorical  promise  or  sworn 
any  oath,  and  afi&rming  that  they  had  engaged  for  nothing 
except  to  suspend  any  decisive  step  with  regard  to  the  priBoners, 
until  discussion  hod  been  entered  into  to  see  if  a  satisfetctory 
agreement  could  be  concluded. 

As  ThucydidSs  records  both  of  these  statements,  without 
Parley  intimating  to  which  of  the  two  he  himself  gave  the 

PiaSSns''*  preference,  we  may  presume  that  both  of  them  found 
and  the  credence  with  respectable  persons.  The  Theban  story 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable :  but  the  Platoans 
appear  to  have  violated  the  understanding,  even  upon 
their  own  construction  of  it.  For  no  sooner  had  the 
Thebans  retired,  than  they  (the  Platseans)  hastily 
brought  in  their  citizens  and  the  best  of  their  mov- 
able property  within  the  waUs,  and  then  slew  all 
their  prisoners  forthwith,  without  even  entering  into 
the  formalitiea  of  negotiation.  The  prisoners  thus  put  to  death, 
among  whom  was  Eurymachus  himself  were  180  in  number.^ 

On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Theban  assailants  at  night,  a 
messenger  had  started  from  Plataea  to  carry  the  news  to  AtJiena  : 


Theban 
foToe 

wlthoat— 
the  latter 
evacuate 
the  terri- 
tory—the 
Theban 
prbionen 
InPlat«a 
areilain. 


1  Thncyd.  IL  6,  6 ;  Herodot.  tU.  288. 
Demosthente  (oont  Neeiam.  c  26,  p. 
1370)  a^^es  with  Thacydidte  in  the 
statement  that  the  Plataeans  slew  their 
prisoners.  From  whom  DiodAms  bor- 
rowed his  inadmissible  story,  that  the 
Platnans  gave  up  their  prisoners  to  the 
Thebans,  I  cannot  tell  a>iod6r.  zii.  41, 
42). 

The  passage  in  this  Oration  against 
Nenra  u  also  cnrions,  both  as  it  agrees 
with  ThucydidAs  on  many  points  and 
as  it  dii7erB  from  him  on  several  others: 
in  some  sentences,  even  the  words  agree 
with  Thttcydidte  (6  y«ip  '▲<»•  vb<  iroro^ 
/uieyac  jppvi),  «al  oiafiiiyai  ov  pf  8tov  iSv, 
Ac:  compare  Thucyd.  ii.  2);  while 
on  other  points  there  Is  discrepancy. 
Demosthenes  (or  the  Pseudo-Demos- 
thends)  states  that  Archidamua,  king 


of  Sparta,  planned  the  surprise  of 
PUtsBSr— that  the  Plataoans  onlr  dia- 
coTered,  when  morning  dawned,  the 
small  real  number  of  the  Thebans  in 
the  town— that  the  larger  body  of  The- 
bans,  when  they  at  last  did  atriTe  near 
PlatflBa  after  the  great  delay  in  their 
march,  were  forced  to  retire  by  the 
numerous  force  arririnff  from  Athens, 
and  that  the  Plataeans Ihen  destroyed 
their  prisoners  in  the  town.  Demos- 
thenes mentions  nothing  about  any 
convention  between  the  Plataeana 
and  the  Thebans  without  the  town, 
respecting     the     Theban     prisoners 

On  every  point  on  which  the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydidte  differs  from  that  of 
Demosthenes,  the  former  stands  out  as 
the  most  coherent  and  credible. 
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a  second  mesBengBr  followed  him  to  report  the  victory  and  capture 
of  the  priaonerai  as  soon  as  it  had  been  achieved.  Mmmw 
The  Athenians  sent  hack  a  herald  without  delay,  ^T^^^ 
enjoining  the  Platseans  to  take  no  step  respecting  — Muwer. 
the  prisoners  until  consultation  should  be  had  with  Athens. 
Periklds  doubtless  feared  what  turned  out  to  be  the  fact ;  for  the 
prisoners  had  been  slain  before  his  messenger  could  arrive. 
Apart  from  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and  looking  only  to  the 
received  practice  of  ancient  warfare,  their  destruction  could  not 
be  denounced  as  unusually  cruel,  though  the  Thebans  afterwards, 
when  fortune  was  in  their  favour,  chose  to  designate  it  as  such.' 
But  impartial  contemporaries  would  notice,  and  the  Athenians  in 
particular  would  deeply  lament,  the  glaring  impolicy  of  the  act 

For  Thebes  the  best  thing  of  all  would  of  course  be  to  get  back 
her  captured  citizens  forthwith ;  but  next  to  that,  the  least  evil 
would  be  to  hear  that  they  had  been  put  to  death.  In  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  and  Plateans,  they  would  have  been  the  means 
of  obtaining  from  her  much  more  valuable  sacrifices  than  their 
lives,  considered  aa  a  portion  of  Theban  power,  were  worth  :  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for  imprisoned  citizens, 
several  of  them  men  of  rank  and  importance,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  past  conduct  of  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Kordneia,  and  by 
that  of  Sparta  (hereafter  to  be  recounted)  after  the  taking  of 
Sphakteria.  The  Platieans,  obeying  the  simple  instinct  of  wrath 
and  vengeance,  threw  away  this  great  political  advantage,  which 
the  more  long-sighted  Periklds  would  gladly  have  turned  to 
account 

At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  sent  their  herald  to  Plateea, 
they  also  issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boeotians  who 
mi^t  be  found  in  Attica ;  while  they  lost  no  time  in  ^^J^i^. 
sending  forces  to  provision  Platoa  and  placing  it  on  'J^^Jj^P^ 
the  footing  of  a  garrison  town,  removing  to  Athens  them? 
the  old  men  and  sick,  with  the  women  and  children,  ^^o^tbe  ^ 
No  complaint  or  discussion  respecting  the  recent  sur-  %*}f^  .. 
prise  was  thought  of  by  either  party.    It  was  evident  striking  ia-^ 
to  both  that  the  war  was  now  actually  begun — ^that  p^^if* 
nothing  was  to  be  thought  of  except  the  means  of 

iThucyd.iiLM. 
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carrying  it  on — and  that  there  could  be  no  further  personal  inter- 
course except  under  the  protection  of  heralds.^  The  incident  at 
Plataea,  striking  in  allits  points,  wound  upall  parties  to  the  full  pitch 
of  warlike  excitement  A  spirit  of  resolution  and  enterprise  was 
abroad  everywhere,  especially  among  those  yotmger  citizens,  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  actual  bitterness  of  war,  whom  the  long 
truce  but  just  broken  had  raised  up.  And  the  contagion  of  high- 
strung  feeling  spread  from  the  leading  combatants  into  every 
comer  of  Greece,  manifesting  itself  partly  in  multiplied  oracles, 
prophecies,  and  religious  legends  adapted  to  the  moment'  A 
recent  earthquake  at  DMos,  too,  as  well  as  various  other  extraor- 
dinary physical  phsenomena,  were  construed  as  prognostics  of  the 
awful  struggle  impending — a  period  &tally  marked  not  less  by 
eclipses,  earthquakes,  drought,  famine,  and  pestilence,  than  by 
the  direct  calamities  of  war.* 

An  aggression  so  unwarrantable  as  the  assault  on  Platsea  tended 
.^^  doubtless  to  strengthen  the  unanimity  of  the  Athenian 

Sonsfor  assembly,  to  silence  the  opponents  of  PeriklSs,  and  to 
war  ^  the  jg^d  additional  weight  to  those  frequent  exhortations  * 
Athens—  wherehgr  t^e  great  statesman  was  wont  to  sustain  the 
eentroim?  courage  of  his  countrymen.  Intelligence  was  sent 
~i^*^**  round  to  forewarn  and  hearten  up  the  numerous  allies 
naniam  of  Athens,  tributary  as  well  as  free.  The  latter,  with 
a!oqii{re&  the  exception  of  the  Thessalians,  Akamanians,  and 
asidJtee^  Messenians  at  Naupaktus,  were  all  insulai^-Chians, 
recent  cap-  Lesbians,  Korkyrseans,  and  Zakynthians.  To  the 
AmphUo.  island  of  Kephallenia  the  Athenians  sent  envoys,  but 
by'Se^'***  it  was  not  actually  acquired  to  their  alliance  until  a 
Athenian  few  months  afterwards."  With  the  Akamanians,  too, 
their  connexion  had  only  been  commenced  a  short 
time  before,  seemingly  during  the  preceding  summer,  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  town  of  Argos  in  Amphilochia. 

That  town,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Ambrakian 
Gulf,  was  originally  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  a 
non-Hellenic  tribe,  whose   lineage  apparently  was  something 

1  Thucyd.  iL  1—0.  <  Thncyd.  &  IS.    amp  col  wp6'npo¥, 

3Thucyd.  ii.  7,  8.    ^  re  JAAif  'EAAov  Ac    <Ary«  6i  koI  oAXo.   elairrp  cIm- 

vava   ficr^Mpoc   ^,  ^viowttv  rmw  0 1 1,  Tltputk^  it  i-ir6itiitp  rov  ictpUvtiT' 

vpmruv  v6AcMv.  Box  r^  vokiium, 

»  Thucyd.  i.  48.  •  ThvcydTii.  7.  22,  80. 
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intennediate  between  Akamanians  and  EpirotB.  Some  colonists 
from  Ambrakia,  having  been  admitted  as  co-residents  with  the 
Amphilochian  inhabitants  of  this  town,  presently  expelled  them, 
and  retained  the  town  with  its  territory  exclusively  for  them- 
selves. The  expelled  inhabitants,  fraternizing  with  their  fellow- 
tribes  around  as  well  as  with  the  Akamanians,  looked  out  for  the 
means  of  restoration,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  invited  the 
aanstanoe  of  Athens.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  an  expe- 
dition of  thirty  triremes  under  Phormio,  who,  joining  the 
Amphilochians  and  Akamanians,  attacked  and  carried  Argos, 
reduced  the  Ambrakiots  to  slavery,  and  restored  the  town  to  the 
Amphilochians  and  Akamanians.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  alliance  of  the  Akamanians  with  Athens  was  first  concluded, 
and  that  their  personal  attachment  to  the  Athenian  admiral 
Phormio  commenced.^ 

The  numerous  subjects  of  Athens,  whose  contributions  stood 
embodied  in  the  annual  tribute,  were  distributed  all 
over  and  around  the  iEgean,  including  all  the  islands  a^Tn. 
north  of  Krdte,  with  the  exception  of  Mflos  and  J^iiSnliliid 
Thera.'  Moreover  the  elements  of  force  coUected  in  her  aUies— 
Athens  itself  were  fully  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  ud  mind 
so  great  an  empire.  Perikl^  could  make  a  report  to 
his  countrymen  of  300  triremes  fit  for  active  service  ; 
1200  horsemen  and  horse-bowmen ;  1000  bowmen  ;  and  the  great 
force  of  all,  not  less  than  29,000  hoplites—mostly  citizens,  but  in 
part  also  metics.  The  chosen  portion  of  these  hoplites,  both  as 
to  age  and  as  to  equipment,  were  13,000  in  number  ;  while  the 
remaining  16,000,  including  the  elder  and  younger  citizens  and 
the  metics,  did  garrison  duty  on  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Peirseus 
—on  the  long  line  of  wall  which  connected  Athens  both  with 
Peirsens  and  Phaldrum—and  in  the  various  fortified  posts  both 
in  and  out  of  Attica.  In  addition  to  these  large  military  and 
naval  forces,  the  city  possessed  in  the  acropolis  an  accumu- 

1  Thaejrd.  !L  08.    Xbe  time  st  which  B.C.  (1. 64):  and  thtespeditfon  against 

this  expedition  of  Phoimlo  and  the  Argos  probably  oocurred  between  that 

captare  of  Argos  happened  is  not  pre-  OTent  and  the  naral  conflict  of  Korky- 

ciielT  marked  D7  Thncydidte.   But  his  neans  and  Athenians  against  Corin- 

words  seem  to  imply  that  it  waa  before  thians  with  their  allies.  Ambrakiots 

the  eommenoement  of  the  war,  as  Poppo  included— which  conflict  nad  happened 

obserrea.    Phormio  waa  sent  to  Chal-  in  the  preceding  spring. 
UdikA  about  October  or  NoTember.4SS       SThncyd.iL0. 
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lated  treasttre  of  coined  Gdlver  amounting  to  not  leas  than  6000 
talents,  or  about  ^£1,400,000,  derived  from  annual  laying  by  of 
tribute  from  the  allies  and  perhaps  of  other  revenues  besides. 
The  treasure  had  at  one  time  been  as  large  as  9700  talents, 
or  about  ^23(^000,  but  the  cost  of  the  recent  religious 
and  architectural  decorations  at  Athens,  as  well  as  the  siege  of 
Potidsea,  had  reduced  it  to  6000.  Moreover  the  acropolis  and 
the  temples  throughout  the  city  were  rich  in  votive  offerings, 
deposits,  sacred  plate,  and  silver  implements  for  the  processions 
and  festivals,  &c,  to  an  amount  estimated  at  more  than  600 
t4ilents,  while  the  great  statue  of  the  goddess  recently  set  up 
by  Pheidias  in  the  Parthenon,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  in- 
cluded a  quantity  of  the  latter  metal  not  less  than  40  talents  in 
weight — equal  in  value  to  more  than  400  talents  of  silver — and 
all  of  it  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  taken  off  from  the  statue  at 
pleasure.  In  alluding  to  these  sacred  valuables  among  the 
resources  of  the  state,  PeriklAs  spoke  of  them  only  as  open  to  be 
so  applied  in  case  of  need,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  replacing 
them  during  the  first  season  of  prosperity,  just  as  the  Clorinthians 
had  proposed  to  borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olympia.  Besides  the 
hoard  thus  actually  iu  hand,  there  came  in  a  large  annual  revenue, 
amounting  under  the  single  head  of  tribute  from  the  subject 
allies,  to  600  talents,  equal  to  about  ^£138,000 ;  besides  aU  other 
items,^  making  up  a  general  total  of  at  least  1000  talents,  or 
about  ^^30,000. 

To  this  formidable  catalogue  of  means  for  war  were  to  be 
Ample  added  other  items  not  less  important,  but  which  did 

SewSfl-**'  ^^^  admit  of  being  weighed  and  numbered:  the 
de^iez.  unrivalled  maritime  skill  and  discipline  of  the  seamen 
ilerikite  in  — the  democratical  sentiment,  alike  fervent  and  unani- 
the  rMolt.  mous,  of  the  general  mass  of  citizens — and  the  superior 
development  of  direeting  intelligence.  And  when  we  consider 
that  the  enemy  had  indeed  on  his  side  an  irresistible  land  force, 
but  scarcely  anything  else — ^few  ships,  no  trained  seamen,  no 
funds,  no  powers  of  combination  or  h^idship— we  may  be  satisfied 
that  there  were  ample  materials  for  an  orator  like  Perikl^  to 
draw  an  encouraging  pioture  of  the  future.    He  could  depict 

1  TlmcycL  iL  IB ;  Xenoplite,  AnatMuris,  tIL  4. 
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Athens  aa  holding  Pdoponndmu  nnder  siege  by  means  of  her 
navy  and  a  chain  of  insular  posts  ;^  and  he  could  guarantee 
saccees'  as  the  sure  reward  of  persevering,  orderly,  and  well-con- 
sidered exertion,  combined  with  firm  endurance  under  a  period 
of  temporary,  but  unavoidable,  suffering ;  and  combined  too  with 
anoAer  condition  hardly  less  difficult  for  Athenian  temper  to 
comply  with — abstinence  from  seductive  speculations  of  distant 
enterprise,  while  their  force  was  required  by  the  necessities  of 
war  near  home.'  But  such  prospects  were  founded  upon  a  long- 
sighted calculation,  looking  beyond  immediate  loss,  and  therefore 
iU-calculated  to  take  hold  of  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  citizen — or 
at  any  rate  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  for  the  moment  by  the 
pressure  of  actual  hardship.  Moreover,  the  best  which  Perikl^s 
could  promise  was  a  successful  resistance — ^the  unimpaired  main- 
tenance of  that  great  empire  to  which  Athens  had  become  accus- 
tomed ;  a  policy  purely  conservative,  without  any  stimulus  from 
the  hope  of  positive  acquisition— and  not  only  without  the 
Bjrmpathy  of  other  states,  but  with  feeling?  of  simple  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  most  of  her  allies— of  strong  hostility  everywhere 
else. 

On  all  these  latter  points  the  position  of  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance  was  far  more  encouraging.    So  powerful  a 
body  of  confederates  had  never  been  got  together —  i^^wer 
not  even  to  resist  Xerx^  Not  only  the  entire  strength  ^'f^*^ 
of  Peloponnesus  (except  Aigeians  and  Adueans,  both  Peioponne- 
of  whom  were  neutral  at  first,  though  the  Achssan  _ thevaro 
town  of  PelllnS  joined  even  at  the  beginning,  and  all  ^^  ^^P* 
the  rest  subsequentiy)  was  brought  togetiier,  but  also  fldenoe  of 
the  Megarians, Boeotians,  PhokianSyOpuntianLokrians,  Sotm^ 
Ambrakiots,  Leukadians,  and  Anaktorians.     Among  ^^^Sm 
these,  Corinth,  Megaia,  Sikydn,  Pell^nS,  Elia,  Ambrakia, 
and  Leukas  furnished  maritime  force,  while  the  Bceotians,  Pho- 
kians,  and  Lokrians  supplied  cavalry.    Many  of  these  cities 
however  supplied  hoplites  besides;  but  the  remainder  of  the 

1  tlmcyd.  li.  7.    At  fitPaimtwifit^^    wpo^ywm,    md   wArv    kw   Mimt    vtpiyt- 
IlcXov^winjov   Kara«oArfii$0x>KrfV.      Vl.    p4a0ai   rmtf   n«A0irom|irM«r    iArmm    nf 


*  Thneyd.  fl.  66.    reaovrov  rf  n«pt-    /uj  iwiKrav^M  o/ul  voXcfioDiTct,  koX  jut- 
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confederates  fumiBhed  hoplites  only.  It  was  upon  this  latter 
force,  not  omitting  the  powerful  Boeotian  cavalry,  that  the  main 
reliance  was  placed ;  especially  for  the  first  and  most  important 
operation  of  tJie  war — the  devastation  of  Attica.  Bound  together 
by  the  strongest  common  feeling  of  active  antipathy  to  Athens, 
the  whole  confederacy  was  full  of  hope  and  confidence  for  this 
immediate  forward  march — gratifying  at  once  both  to  their 
hatred  and  to  their  love  of  plunder,  by  the  hand  of  destruction 
laid  upon  the  richest  country  in  Qreece — and  presenting  a  chance 
even  of  terminating  the  war  at  once,  if  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
should  be  so  intolerably  stung  as  to  provoke  them  to  come  out 
and  fight  Certainty  of  immediate  success,  at  the  first  outset— a 
common  purpose  to  be  accomplished  and  a  common  enemy  to  be 
put  down,  with  favourable  sympathies  throughout  Greece — all 
these  circimistances  filled  the  Peloponnesians  with  sanguine  hopes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  And  the  general  persuasion  was 
that  Athens,  even  if  not  reduced  to  submission  by  the  first 
invasion,  could  not  possibly  hold  out  more  than  two  or  three 
summers  against  the  repetition  of  this  destructive  process.^ 
Strongly  did  this  confidence  contrast  with  the  proud  and  resolute 
submission  to  necessity,  not  without  desponding  anticipations  of 
the  result,  which  reigned  among  the  auditors  of  PeriklSs.* 
But  though  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  confident  belief  of 
carrying  their  point  by  simple  land-campaign,  they 
Spu^to  ^^^  ^<^^  neglect  auxiliary  preparations  for  naval  and 
Ketm>  a  prolonged  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  make 
up  the  naval  force  already  existing  among  themselves 
and  their  allies  to  an  aggregate  of  600  triremes ;  chiefiy  by  the 
aid  of  the  friendly  Dorian  cities  on  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coast 
Upon  each  of  them  a  specific  contribution  was  imposed,  together 
with  a  given  contingent ;  orders  being  transmitted  to  them  to 
make  such  preparations  silently  without  any  immediate  declara- 
tion of  hostility  i^ainst  Athens,  and  even  without  refusing  for  the 

^^Thacyd.  Tii.28.     oaw  «ar*  apy&f  f&ifvavrMV,  vp&f  A  i^ofitto-99  rb 

rov  «oX^fu>v,  ei  fiiv  jriavr^v,  oi  M  ovo,  vpArov,     wpiytytv^a-Bait    xaro- 

Oi  M  rpcMir  y€  irmv,    ov0clf   wKtCu  Aponlfa'ayrcf     «8i|     koX     t^     SuraAioc 

xp^i'or,     ir6inCo¥     vcptotVccv  i^u90*.    It U Nlkiaa, who, in disauad* 

avro^f  (the  Athenians)  «i  oi  n«Ao-  ing  the  expedition  against  Syracuse, 

vorv^tf'tot  ivfid\oi€P  it  riiit  x*^'  reminds  the  Athenians  of  their  past 

p«v:  compare ▼.  14.  despondency  at  the  beginning  of  the 

> Thttcyd.  tL  11.   iian  wapi.  yvm*  war. 
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present  to  admit  any  single  Athenian  ship  into  their  harbours.^ 
Besides  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  laid  their  schemes  for  sending 
enyoys  to  the  Persian  king  and  to  other  barbaric  powers — a 
remarkable  evidence  of  melancholy  revolntion  in  Qrecian  aflEiedrs, 
when  that  potentate,  whom  the  common  arm  of  Greece  had  so 
hardly  repulsed  a  few  years  before,  was  now  invoked  to  bring  the 
Phoenician  fleet  again  into  the  j£gean  for  the  purpose  of  crashing 
Athens. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  however  without  delay  was  the  primary 
object  to  be  accomplished ;  and  for  that  the  Lacedse-  ^^^^  . 
monians  issued  circular  orders  immediately  alter  the  Um  com- 
attempted  surprise  of  Platsea.    Though  the  vote  of  the  ^^^^S*' 
allies  was  requisite  to  sanction  any  war,  yet  when  that  ^^  »^  ^ 
vote  had  once  been  passed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  corinth 
upon  themselves  to  direct  all  the  measures  of  execu-  Smui^i?* 
tion.    Two-thirds  of  the  hoplites  of  each  confederate  J^ff 
dty — ^apparently  two-thirds  of  a  certain  assumed  rating 
for  which  the  city  was  held  liable  in  the  books  of  the  confederacy, 
80  that  the  Boeotians  and  others  who  furnished  cavalry  were  not 
constrained  to  send  two-thirds  of  their  entire  force  of  hoplites — 
were  summoned  to  be  present  on  a  certain  day  at  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  with  provisions  and  equipment  for  an  expedition  of 
some  length.'    On  the  day  named,  the  entire  force  was  found 
duly  assembled*    The  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  taking  the 
command,  addressed  to  the  commanders  and  principal  officers 
from  each  city  a  discourse  of  solemn  warning  as  well  as  encourage- 
ment   His  remarks  were  directed  chiefly  to  abate  the  tone  of 
sanguine  over-confidence  which  reigned  in  the  army.     After 
adverting  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  the  mighty  impulse 
agitating  all  Greece,  and  the  general  good  wishes  which  accom- 
panied chem  against  an  enemy  so  much  hated,  he  admonished 
them  not  to  let  their  great  superiority  of  numbers  and  bravery 
seduce  them  into  a  spirit  of  rash  disorder.    "  We  are  about  to 
attack  (he  said)  an  enemy  admirably  equipped  in  every  way,  so 
that  we  may  expect  certainly  that  they  will  come  out  and  fight,' 

1  Thncyd.  U.  7.    DiodAnu  aayi  that  bscn  sctuny  faralahed. 
the  Italian  and  SieUian  alllM  wers       aThncyd.  if.  JO-W. 
raqairad  to  fimiiah  800  triremfla  (xii.        »  Thucyd.  IL IL  ^  •••rt  xe^  ««  w» 

41X  Nothiiigof  thekiiidNemtohaT*  iAvt^eir  aca  Hi)p|f  Ufm  mrrovt,  ci  |cq  Mi 

5 — 4 
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even  if  they  be  not  now  actually  on  the  march  to  meet  ne  at  the 
border,  at  least  when  they  see  ua  in  their  territory  ravaging  and 
destroying  their  property.  All  men  exposed  to  any  unusual 
indignity  become  incensed,  and  act  more  under  passion  than 
under  cidculation,  when  it  is  actually  brought  under  their  eyes : 
much  more  will  the  Athenians  do  so,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
empire,  and  to  ravage  the  territory  of  others  rather  than  to  see 
their  own  so  treated." 

Immediately  on  the  army  being  assembled,  Archidamus  sent 
Lut  envoy  Mel&ippus  as  envoy  to  Athens  to  announce  the 
■ont  to  coming  invasion,  being  still  in  hopes  that  the  Athe- 
li  diraSned  nians  would  yield.  But  a  resolution  had  been  already 
SSaUowS  *d®P*®<^>  *t  the  instance  of  Perikl^  to  receive  neither 
to  enter  the   herald  nor  envoy  from  the  Lacedeemonians  when  once 

^^  their  army  was  on  its  march :  so  that  Mel^ppus  was 

sent  back  without  even  being  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  He 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  territory  before  sunset,  with  guides  to 
accompany  him  and  prevent  him  from  addressing  a  word  to  any 
one.  On  parting  from  his  guides  at  the  border,  Mel^ippus 
exclaimed,^  with  a  solemnity  but  too  accurately  justified  by  the 
event — "  This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  many  calamities  to 
the  Greeks". 

Archidamus,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  his  last  envoy  was 
^^^  made  known  to  him,  continued  his  march  from  the 

ArchidAmoji  iBthmus  into  Attica — ^which  territory  he  entered  by 
-We'ftSiS  *^®  road  o^  (Enog,  the  frontier  Athenian  fortress  of 
%DoSf^  ^'  Attica  towaidfi  Boeotia.  His  march  was  slow,  and  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  regular  attack  on  the 
fort  of  (Eno^  which  had  been  put  into  so  good  a  state  of  defence, 
that  after  all  the  various  modes  of  assault,  in  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  not  skilful,  had  been  tried  in  vain' — and  after  a 


V9mtcwtiiv¥atmikii¥,  Thesltaation 

.....    ^, „ of  G&noA  li  not  exactly  agreed  upon 

K«u  ra««^vMr  ^ctporrat.  by  topographical  inquirers :  it  wae  near 

These  reports  of  speeches  are  of  Etenthem,  and  on  one  of  the  roads 

great  value  as  preeernng  a  record  of  from  Attica  into  BcBotiafflaipokratito, 

the  feelings  and  expectations  of  actors.  ▼.  Oir^ ;  Herodot  v.  74>  Archidamus 

apart  from  the  result  of  events.'  What  marched  probably  from  the  Isthmus 

Archidamus  so  confidently  anticipated  over  Genneia,  and  fell  into  this  road 

did  not  come  to  pass.  in  order  to  receive  the  Junction  of  the 

1  TThucyd.  ii.  12.  Boeotian  contingent  after  it  had  crossed 

'Thocyd.  iL  1&    «£««»  SM«y  nipi-  KiUuet^n. 
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delay  of  Beveral  days  before  tlie  place— he  was  compelled  to 
renounce  the  attempts 

The  want  of  enthusiaBm  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  king—his 
multiplied  delays,  first  at  the  isthmosi  next  in  the  BzMotetkai 
march,  and  lastly  before  (Enod^-were  all  offensive  to  ^^^^ 
the  fiery  impatience  of  the  army,  who  were  loud  in  ^***!J"^.^ 
their  mnrmors  against  him.      He  acted  upon  the  ^^iiel 


calculation  already  laid  down  in  his  discourse  at  ^jSS^&Tof 
Sparta^— that  the  highly  cultivated  soil  of  Attica  was  PeriUte  in 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostage  for  the  pacific  dispoei-  {he^^^ 
tions  of  the  Athenians,  who  would  be  more  likely  to  ^^^dOT 
yield  when  devastation,  though  not  yet  inflicted,  was  their  tmi- 
nevertheless  impending  and  at  their  doors.    In  this  Melt  an 
point  of  view,  a  little  delay  at  the  border  was  no  '•'Mw* 
disadvantage ;  and  perhaps  the  partisans  of  peace  at  Athens  may 
have  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  it  would  enable  them  to 
prevail 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  a  moment  full  of  difficulty  to 
Perikl^  at  Athens.  He  had  to  proclaim  to  all  the  proprietors  in 
Attica  the  painful  truth,  that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their 
lands  and  houses  overrun  and  ruined ;  and  that  their  persons, 
femilies,  and  movable  property  must  be  brought  in  for  safety 
either  to  Athens,  or  to  one  of  the  forts  in  the  territory,  or 
carried  across  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  would 
indeed  make  a  fiivourable  impression  when  he  told  them  that 
Archidamus  was  his  own  fiimily  friend,  yet  only  within  such 
limits  as  consisted  with  duty  to  the  city :  in  case  therefore  the 
invaders,  while  ravaging  Attica,  should  receive  instruction  to 
spare  his  own  lands,  he  would  forthwith  make  them  over  to  the 
state  as  public  property.  Such  a  case  was  likely  enough  to  arise, 
if  not  from  the  personal  feeling  of  Archidamus,  at  least  from  the 
deliberate  manoeuvre  of  the  Spartans,  who  would  seek  thus  to 
set  the  Athenian  public  against  Perikl^  as  they  had  tried  to 
do  before  by  demanding  the  banishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
AlkmsBdnid  race.*    But  though  this  declaration  from  PeriklSs 

iThocyd.L8«;lll8.  sbkebat-*    Al«>  UTy.  IL  ». 

SThucyd.  iL  18:  oompan  Tadttu,  Justin  affirms  th&t   the  Iaoed»- 

Bistor.    ▼.    SS.     "  Cerealis,    iBsalam  monisn  iiiTaden  actuaUy  did  leave  the 

^taTomin  hoctmter  populatns,  agroe  lands  of  Peiiklte  anii^ured,  and  that 

CiTiils     natd    arU    ducum    Intactos  he  made  them  over  to  the  people  (ill. 
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would  doubtless  provoke  a  hearty  cheer,  yet  the  lesson  which  he 
had  to  inculcate — not  simply  for  admission  as  prudent  policy, 
but  for  actual  practice — ^was  one  revolting  alike  to  the  immediate 
interest,  the  dignity,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen.  To 
see  their  lands  all  ravaged,  without  raising  an  arm  to  defend 
them,  to  carry  away  their  wives  and  families,  and  to  desert  and 
dismantle  their  country  residences,  as  they  had  done  during  the 
Persian  invasion — all  in  the  confidence  of  compensation  in  other 
ways  and  of  remote  ultimate  success — ^were  recommendations 
which  pro1>ably  no  one  but  Perikl^  could  have  hoped  to 
enforce.  They  were  moreover  the  more  painful  to  execute, 
inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  citizens  had  very  generally  retained 
the  habits  of  residing  permanently,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  the 
various  demee  of  Attica  j  many  of  which  still  preserved  their 
temples,  their  festivals,  their  local  customs,  and  their  limited 
municipal  autonomy,  handed  down  from  the  day  when  they  had 
once  been  independent  of  Athens.^  It  was  but  recently  that  the 
£Eurming,  the  comforts,  and  the  ornaments,  thus  distributed  over 
Attica,  had  been  restored  from  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  invasion^ 
and  brought  to  a  higher  pitch  of  improvement  than  ever.  Tet 
the  fruits  of  this  labour  and  the  scenes  of  these  local  aflfections 
were  now  to  be  again  deliberately  abandoned  to  a  new  aggressor,, 
and  exchanged  for  the  utmost  privation  and  discomfort  Archi* 
damns  might  well  doubt  whether  the  Athenians  would  nerve 
themselves  up  to  the  pitch  of  resolution  necessary  for  this 
distressing  step,  when  it  came  to  the  actual  crisis ;  and  whether 
they  would  not  constrain  PeriklSs  against  his  will  to  make 
propositions  for  peace.  His  delay  on  the  border  and  postpone- 
ment of  actual  devastation  gave  the  best  chance  for  such 
propositions  to  be  made ;  though,  as  this  calculation  was  not 
realized,  the  army  raised  plausible  complaints  against  him  for 
having  allowed  the  Athenians  time  to  save  so  much  of  their 
property. 

From  all  parts  of  Attica  the  residents  flocked  within  the 
spacious  walls  of  Athens,  which  now  served  as  shelter  for  the 
houseless,  like  Salamis  forty-nine  years  before — entire  families 
with  all  their  movable  property,  and  even  with  the  woodwork 

7).    Thncydidte  does  not  say  whether   Polyiemis,  L  86. 

the  case  really  occurred  :   see  also       ^  Thncyd.  IL  15, 18. 
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of  thdr  bouses.  The  sheep  and  cattle  were  conveyed  to  Eaboea 
and  the  other  adjoining  islands.^  Thongh  a  few  among  Attica  de- 
the  fngitiTes  obtained  dwellings  or  reception  from  wrted--t]M 
friends,  the  greater  nnmber  were  compelled  to  encamp  Swkwi^ 
in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  dty  and  Peirsens,  or  Atitens?*  ^ 
in  and  aionnd  the  nomerons  temples  of  the  city —  OutUhiiM, 
always  excepting  the  acropolis  and  the  Elensinion,  ^di^re« 
which  were  at  all  times  strictly  dosed  to  profiuie  ^^^^'^ 
occupants.  But  even  the  ground  called  th*  Pdasgikon  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  which  by  an  andent  and  ominous 
tradition  was  interdicted  to  human  abode,'  was  made  use  of 
under  the  present  necessity.  Many  too  placed  their  families  in 
the  towers  and  recesses  of  the  city  walls,*  or  in  sheds,  cabins, 
tents,  or  even  tube,  disposed  along  the  course  of  the  long  walls  to 
PdrsDUS.  In  spite  of  so  serious  an  accumulation  of  losses  and 
hardships,  the  glorious  endurance  of  their  fiithers  in  the  time  of 
Xerzds  was  faithfully  copied,  and  copied  too  under  more  honour- 
able circumstances,  since  at  that  time  there  had  been  no  option 
possible ;  whereas  the  march  of  Archidamus  might  perhaps  now 
have  been  arrested  by  submissions,  ruinous  indeed  to  Athenian 
dignity,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  Athens,  divested 
of  her  rank  and  power.  Such  submissions,  if  suggested  as  they 
probably  may  have  been  by  the  party  opposed  to  Perikl^  found 
no  echo  among  the  suffering  population. 

After  havmg  spent  several  days  before  (EnoS  without  either 
taking  the  fort  or  receiving  any  message  from  ^®  ]|.  u  « 
Athenians,  Archidamus  marched  onward  to  EleusiB  Archidamu 
and  the  Thriasian  plain — about  the  middle  of  June,         Attic*. 
ei^ty  days  after  the  surprise  of  Platasa.     His  army  was  of 

1  Thucyd. iL  14.  When  the  oracle  said,  "The  Pelaa- 

s  Ihacyd.  il.  17.     t6  Tt  ntAatfvuE&r  gikon    la  better  nnoocapled.**   theee 

KoAoviMroy  t%  M  ^T^  «je/»o«oXtr,  b  jcol  words  were  not  meant  to  interdict 

iwiparip  rt  f v  mi|  outtiv  moL  ri  max  Ui/tft-  the  occnpation  of  the  spot,  but  to 

icov  itMfTtiov  mxportknirtov  rotiifU  di-  foreteUthat  it  wonldneTerbeoccopied 

ecwAaw,  Myw  mt  rh   ncAaff-yixbr  until  a  time  of  leTere  calamity  arrived. 

ipyhv  ifi,€ ipo¥,  of<«f  ^nh  r^t  wapa-  The  necessity  of  ooeapyinff  it  grew 

XMgs  ovayinK  j|y«i$#i|.  only  out  of  national  saffenng.    8nch 

ThQcydidM  then  proceeds  to  give  an  Is    the    explanation    snggeeted    by 

explanation  of  his  own  for  this  ancient  Thncydidfis. 

prophecy  faitended  to  save  its  credit,        SAri8tophanta,Eqnites,780.  oucovrr' 

aswellastoshowthathlsconntTymen  ip  Tm«  w$dx»€H9t  Kov  ywoAiotv  jcal 

had  not,  as  some   persons  alleged,  wvpyUio*.t.    The  philosopher  Diogente. 

Tiolated  any  divine  mandate  by  ad*  In  taking  np  his  abode  in  a  tub,  had 

mltting  residents  into  the  Pelas^on.  thns  examples  in  history  to  foUow. 
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irresistible  force,  not  less  than  60,000  hoplites,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Plutarch,^  or  of  100,000  according  to  others.  Oon- 
sidenng  the  nnmber  of  constituent  allies,  the  strong  feeling  by 
which  they  were  prompted,  and  the  shortness  of  the  expedition, 
combined  with  the  chance  of  plunder,  even  the  krgest  of  these 
two  numbers  is  not  incredibly  great,  if  we  take  it  to  include  not 
hoplites  only,  but  cavalry  and  light-armed  alsa  But  since 
Thucydid^  though  comparatively  Ml  in  his  account  of  this 
march,  has  stated  no  general  total,  we  may  presume  that  he  had 
heard  none  upon  which  he  could  rely. 

As  the  Atiienians  had  made  no  movement  towards  peace, 
Archidamus  anticipated  that  they  would  come  forth  to  meet  him 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  Eleusis  and  Thria,  which  was  the  first 
portion  of  territory  that  he  sat  down  to  ravage.  Tet  no  Athenian 
force  appeared  to  oppose  him,  except  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
who  were  repulsed  in  a  skirmish  near  the  small  lakes  called 
RheitL  Having  laid  waste  this  plain  without  any  serious 
opposition,  Archidamus  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  the  straight 
road  which  from  Thria  conducted  directly  to  Athens  across  the 
lidge  of  Mount  ^galeos,  but  turned  off  to  the  eastward,  leaving 
that  mountain  on  his  right-hand  until  he  came  to  Krdpeia,  where 
he  crossed  a  portion  of  the  line  of  JSgaleos  over  to  Achamsa.    He 

was  here  about  seven  miles  from  Athens,  on  a  declivity 
adTances  to  sloping  down  into  the  plain  which  stretches  westerly 
wi^£^*  ^^^  north-westerly  from  Athens,  and  visible  from  the 
■«^«°  «nUeB    city  walls.    Here  he  encamped,  keeping  his  army  in 

perfect  order  for  battle,  but  at  the  same  time  intending 
to  damage  and  ruin  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  Acharna; 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  demes  in  Attica, 
furnishing  no  less  than  3000  hoplites  to  the  national  line,  and 
flourishing  as  well  by  its  com,  vines,  and  olives,  as  by  its  peculiar 
abundance  of  charcoal-burning  from  the  forests  of  ilex  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  believe  Aristophan^ 
the  Acharnian  proprietors  were  not  merely  sturdy  "hearts  of 
oak,"  but  peculiarly  vehement  and  irritable.'    It  illustrates  the 

1  Platarch,  Periklte.  e.  8S.  «-pc<r^vra^rtrfft 

S  See  the  Acharaeis  of  Aristophanes,  'Axapvucoi,  ariirrol   yiporrtt^  wjpirtroc, 

represented  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Arfp«fu>rc«.   HaptJhtvoiUxM,   v^Mifi- 

Buoponnesian  war,  ▼.  84,  ISO.  tt4.  Ac         nvot,  ac. 
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condition  of  a  Qrecian  territory  under  invanon,  when  we  find 
thi«  great  deme — which  could  not  have  contained  less  than 
1S,000  free  inhabitants  of  both  aexee  and  all  ages,  with  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  slayea— completely  deserted.  Aichidamus 
calculated  that  when  the  Athenians  actually  saw  his  troops  so 
dose  to  their  city,  carrying  fire  and  sword  over  their  wealthiest 
canton,  their  indignation  would  become  uncontrollable,  and  they 
would  march  out  forthwith  to  battle.  The  Achamian  proprietors 
especially  (he  thought)  would  be  foremost  in  inflaming  this 
temper  and  insisting  upon  protection  to  their  own  properties — 
or  if  the  remaining  dtizens  refused  to  march  out  along  with 
them,  they  would,  after  having  been  thus  left  undefended 
to  ruin,  become  discontented  and  indifferent  tp  the  general 
weaL^ 

Though  his  calculation  was  not  realized,  it  was  nevertheless 
founded  upon  most  rational  grounds.    What  Archi-  j^^^^,^ 
damns  antidpated  was  on  the  point  of  happening,  ciMuoar 
and  nothing  prevented  it  except  the  personal  ascen-  waUv  of  ^ 
dency  of  Periklls,  strained  to  its  very  utmost    So  ^^^^ 
long  as  the  invading  army  was  engaged  in  the  Thriasian  (o  so  forth 
plain,  the  Athenians  had  some  faint  hope  that  it  might  ^  ^   ' 
(like  Pleistoanax  fourteen  years  before)  advance  no  farther  into 
the  interior.    But  when  it  came  to  Achame  within  sight  of  the 
dly  walls — when  the  ravagers  were  actually  seen  destroying 
buildings,  fruit-trees,  and  crops,  in  the  plain  of  Athens,  a  sight 
strange  to  every  Athenian  eye  except  to  those  very  old  men  who 
recollected  the  Persian  invadon— the  exasperation  of  the  general 
body  of  dtizens  rose  to  a  pitch  never  before  known.     The 
Achamians  first  of  all—next  the  youthful  citizens  generally-- 
became  madly  clamorous  for  arming  and  going  forth  to  fight. 
Knowing  well  thdr  own  great  strength,  but  less  correctly  informed 
of  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  ibey  fdt  confident  that 
victory  was  within  thdr  reach.    Groups  of  dtizens  were  every- 
where gathered  together,'  angrily  debating  the  critical  question 
of  the  moment ;  while  the  usual  concomitants  of  excited  feeling 
—oracles  and  prophedes  of  diverse  tenor,  many  of  them  doubtless 

1  Thucyd.  IL  20.  1£aripid#s,  HenOdeida,  410;  and  An- 

S  ThoiCyd.  ii.  21.    marA  ^arAvti%  r«    droma«h^,  1077. 
VtyytflMVOi  iv  mW-g  Split  ^avl  Oompare 
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promising  saccesB  against  the  enemy  at  Acharnip— were  eagerly 
caught  up  and  circulated. 
In  this  inflamed  temper  of  the  Athenian  mind,  Perikl&  was 

naturally  the  great  object  of  complaint  and  wrath. 
pSSSon,  He  was  denounced  as  the  cause  of  all  the  existing 
^Dui**>>  suffering.  He  was  veviled  as  a  coward  for  not 
nuMned  leading  out  the  citizens  to  fight,  in  his  capacity  of 
^p^ild^,  general  The  rational  convictions  as  to  the  necessity 
^^£m^'  ^^  ^®  '^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^y  practicable  means  of  carrying  it 
'i^coin'-    on,  which  his  repeated  speeches  had  implanted,  seemed 

to  be  altogether  forgotten.^  This  burst  of  spontaneous 
discontent  was  of  course  fomented  by  the  numerous  political 
enemies  of  Periklls,  and  particularly  by  EleOn,'  now  rising  into 
importance  as  an  opposition  speaker ;  whose  tident  for  invective 
was  thus  first  exercised  under  the  auspices  of  the  high  aristocratical 
party,  as  well  as  of  an  excited  public.  But  no  manifestations,  how- 
ever violent,  could  disturb  either  the  judgment  or  the  firmness  of 
PeriklSs.  He  listened  unmoved  to  all  the  declarations  made  against 
him,  resolutely  refusing  to  convene  any  public  assembly,  or  any 
meeting  invested  with  an  authorized  character,  under  the  present 
irritated  temper  of  the  citizens.*  It  appears  that  he  as  general, 
or  rather  the  Board  of  the  Qenerals  among  whom  he  was  one, 
must  have  been  invested  constitutionally  with  the  power  not 
only  of  calling  the  Ekklesia  when  they  thought  fit,  but  also  of 
preventing  it  from  meeting,^  and  of  postponing  even  those 
r^ular  meetings  which  commonly  took  place  at  fixed  times,  four 
times  in  the  prytany.  No  assembly  accordingly  took  place, 
and  the  violent  exasperation  of  the  people  was  thus  prevented 
from  realizing  itself  in  any  rash  public  resolution.  That  PeriklSs 
should  have  held  firm  against  this  raging  force  is  but  one  among 
the  many  honourable  points  in  his  political  character ;  but  it 
is  far  less  wonderful  than  the  fact  that  his  refusal  to  call  the 

iThnoyd.  iL  SI.     wmrri  re  r^Aw^  SaoAtotB  belonging  to  that  tribe  whote 

iLvilp4$i9ro  q  v6Atc  koI  r^r  n«^irA^a  iw  tnm  It  WM  to  preiide  at  the  time),  as 

&pyn  flxor,  mu  &r  wmpr^vtn  vportpor  well  as  the  Btrattel,  had  the  right  of 

ificfurnrro  ovSir,  oAA*  iicAKi^op  Sn  arpar-  convoking  the  KUuesia ;  see  Thocyd. 

iry6f  wv  ovic  4wf {^yoi,  ain6p  n  v^Onw  if.  118,  in  which  passage,  howerer,  thej 

<v4f^i<br  wdtrrmv  wr  evador.  are  Tepresented  as  convoking  it  in  con- 

^Flutaiidi,  Periklte,  c.  88.  Junction  with  the  StratAgi :  probably 

S  Thncyd.  iL  22.  a  discretion  on  the  point  came  gra- 

<  See  Sch5mann,  De  Oomitiis,  c.  iv.  dually  to  be  nnderstood  as  vested  in 

p.  02.     The  Prytanes  (ie.  the  Fifty  the  latter. 
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Ekklesia  was  efficacioiu  to  prevent  the  Ekklewa  from  being  held. 
The  entile  body  of  AthenimiB  was  now  anembled  witliin  the 
wsHb,  and  if  he  refoaed  to  convoke  the  Ekkleeia,  they  might 
eaaUy  have  met  in  the  Pnyz  without  him ;  for  which  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  at  such  a  juncture  to  proride  plausible 
justification.  The  inviolable  respect  which  the  Athenian  people 
manifested  on  this  occasion  for  the  forms  of  their  democratical 
constitution — assisted  doubtless  by  their  long-established  esteem 
for  Periklie^  yet  opposed  to  an  excitement  alike  intense  and 
pervading,  imd  to  a  demand  apparently  reasonable,  in  so  far  as 
rq^aided  the  calling  of  an  assembly  for  diBcoasion — w  one  of  the 
most  memorable  incidents  in  their  history. 

While  Perikl£s  thus  decidedly  forbade  any  general  march  out 
for  battle,  he  sought  to  provide  as  much  employment  ^he  Ath*- 
as  possible  for  the  compressed  eagemeas  of  the  citiiena.  niu» 
The  cavalry  were  aent  forth,  together  with  the  Thes-  within  their 
salian  cavalry  their  allies,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  ^^^ 
the  excursions  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  and  pro-  skinnidMi 
tecting  the  lands  near  the  city  from  plunder.'    At  the  ^Jm^ 
same  time  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition,  which  ^^^°- 
aailed  forth  to  ravage  Peloponnesus,  even  while  the  invaders  were 
yet  in  Attica.'    Archidamus,  after  having  remained  engaged  in 
the  devastation  of  Afthamw  long  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  Athenians  would  not  hazard  a  battle,  turned  away  from 
Athens  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  demes  between 
Mount  Brilessus  and  Mount  PamSs,  on  the  road  passing  through 
Dekeleia.     The  army  continued  ravaging  these  districts  until 
their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  then  quitted  Attica  by  the 
north-western  road  near  Ordpus»  which  brought  them  into  Bccotia. 
As  the  Oiopians,  t2iough  not  Athenians,  were  yet  dependent  upon 
Athens^  the  district  of  Grsa,  a  portion  of  their  territory,  was 
laid  waste ;  after  which  the  army  dispersed  and  retired  back  to 
their  req>ective  homes.*    It  would  seem  that  they  quitted  Attica 

X  Tbnejd.  .  IL     22.     The    fonenl  coast,  induced  the  Lacednmoniane  to 

monoment  of  these  ibdn  Tbesttlisns  hartj  awaj  their  troops  oat  of  Attica, 

was  among  those  seen  bjr  Pannnias  Thacydidte  givss  no  countenanes  to 

near   Athens,  on   the    side  of   the  this,  sor  is  it  at  aU  credible. 
AcademT  (Fkosan.  L  99,  6).  *  Thncrd.    iL     23.     The    reading 

"  niodAn      _    -  .     ^   .      .       .      _     . 


Athens,   on    the    side  of    the  this,  sor  is  it  at  aU  credible. 
eniT  (Fkosan.  L  29,  6).  *  Thacrd.    iL     23.     The 

Hoddms  (zii.  42}  would  have  vs  r^K^y,    oelonsing  to    Tpai 

re  that  the  expedition  sent  ontbj  preferable  to  n«ipatKi(r.     Pc.. 

PerlklSs,  ravaging  the  Peloponneslaa  GOUer  adopt  the  former.  Dr.  Arnold 
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towards  the  end  of  July,  having  remained  in  the  country  between 
thirty  and  forty  days. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  expedition,  under  Earkinus,  Prdteas, 
Ath  ia  *"^^  SokratAs,  joined  by  fifty  Korkyrsean  ships  and  by 
fleet  li  some  other  allies,  sailed  round  Peloponnlsus,  landing 

ton^a^^^  in  various  parts  to  inflict  damage,  and  among  other 
^coMtaof  places  at  Meth6n§  (ModonX  on  the  south-western 
Ru^nt  peninsula  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory.^  The  place, 
tte*^artan  ^ei^^^er  Strong  nor  well-garrisoned,  would  have  been 
o  "»^~  carried  with  little  difficulty,  had  not  Brasidas  the  son 
o?^  ^^  of  Tellis— a  gallant  Spartan  now  mentioned  for  the 
toAiSSSt  fi"*  ^™®»  ^^^  destined  to  great  celebrity  afterwards— 
J^hK^al-  who  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  a  neighbouring  post, 
thrown  himself  into  it  with  100  men  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, before  the  dispersed  Athenian  troops  could  be  brought 
together  to  prevent  him.  He  infused  such  courage  into  the 
defenders  of  the  place  that  every  attack  was  repelled,  and  the 
Athenians  were  forced  to  re^embark — an  act  of  prowess  which 
procured  for  him  the  first  public  honours  bestowed  by  the 
Spartans  during  this  war.  Sailing  northward  along  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  landed  again  on  the  coast  of 
Ells,  a  little  south  of  the  promontory  called  Cape  Ichthys  :  they 
ravaged  the  territory  for  two  days,  defeating  both  the  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  300  chosen  men  from  the  central  Eleian 
territory.  Strong  winds  on  a  harbourless  coast  now  induced  the 
captains  to  sail  with  most  of  the  troops  round  Gape  Ichthys, 
in  order  to  reach  the  harbour  of  Pheia  on  the  norUiern  side  of  it; 
while  the  Messenian  hoplites,  marching  by  land  across  the 
promontory,  attacked  Pheia  and  carried  it  by  assault  When  the 
fleet  arrived,  all  were  re-embarked — the  full  force  of  Elis  being 
under  march  to  attack  them.  They  then  sailed  northward, 
landing  on  various  other  spots  to  commit  devastation,  until  they 
reached  Sollium,  a  (yorinthian  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Akar- 
nania.    They  captured  this  place,  which  they  handed  over  to  the 


the  latter.    QneawasatmaUm&ritiine  Rom's  work  (Ueber  die  Demon  Ton 

place  in  the  Ticinity  of  Orftpus  (Arie-  Attika,  pp.  8—6).    Ordpos  wae  not  an 

totel.  ap.  Stephan.  Bjz.  ▼.  Tdvayoa)-'  Attic  Dome :  the  Atnenian  citizeni 

known  also  now  aa  an  Attic  JL>eme  residing  in  it  were  probably  enroUed 

belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis :  this  as  rp«i|c. 

has  been  discovered  for  the  first  time  by        ^  Thncyd.  ii.  26 ;  Plutarch,  Periklta, 

an  inscription  published  in  Professor  e.  84 ;  Justin,  ill.  7,  6. 
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inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Akamanian  town  of  Pkilnnu — aa 
wen  aa  Aatakas,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  despot  Enarchus, 
and  enrolled  the  town  aa  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance. 
Fn»n  hence  thej  passed  orer  to  KephallAnia,  which  they  were 
fortunate  enongh  also  to  acquire  aa  an  ally  of  Athena  without  any 
compulsion-- -with  its  four  distinct  towns  or  districts,  Pal^ 
Kranii,  Samd,  and  Pronl  These  varioua  operationa  took  up 
near  three  months  from  about  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  they 
returned  to  Athens  towards  the  dose  of  September' — ^ihe 
beginning  of  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  according  to  the  dia- 
tribution  of  Thncydidls. 

This  was  not  the  only  maritime  expedition  of  the  summer. 
Thirty  more  triremes,  under  Kleopompus,  were  sent 
through  the  Euripus  to  the  Lokrian  coast  opposite  ^^^^ 
to  the  northern  part  of  Euboea.    Some  disembarka-  ^^^^^L.. 
tiona  were  made,  whereby  the  Lokrian   towns  of  jBgina,  and 
Thronium  and  Alopd  were  sacked,  and  further  devasta-  EJ^d  ^hSi 
tion   inflicted ;    while   a   permanent   garrison   was  A^^*^ 
planted,  and  a  fortified  post  erected,  in  the  unin-  The  iBfltine- 
habited  island  of  Atalanta  opposite  to  the  Lokrian  ^^tximw* 
coast,  in  order  to  restrain  privateers  from  Opus  and  injPetopon- 


the  other  Lokrian  towns  in  their  excursions  againat 
Euboea.*  It  waa  further  determined  to  expel  the  ^ginetan 
inhabitants  from  .£gina,  and  to  occupy  the  island  with  Athenian 
colonists.  This  step  was  partly  rendered  prudent  by  the  important 
position  of  the  island  midway  between  Attica  and  Peloponnesus. 
But  a  concurrent  motive,  and  probably  the  stronger  motive,  waa 
the  gratification  of  ancient  antipathy  and  revenge  against  a  people 
who  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  provoking  the  war  and  in 
inflicting  upon  Athena  ao  much  suffering.  The  ^ginetans  with 
their  wives  and  children  were  all  put  on  shipboard  and  landed  in 
Peloponnfous — ^where  the  Spartana  permitted  them  to  occupy  the 
maritime  district  and  town  of  Thyrea,  their  last  frontier  towards 
Aiigos :  some  of  them  however  found  shelter  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  The  island  waa  made  3ver  to  a  detachment  of  Athenian 
kleruchs,  or  citizen  proprietors,  sent  thither  by  lot' 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  ^ginetans,  which  we  shall  hereafter 

1  Thocyd.  iL  Sfr-80  ;  DiodAr.   xU.        >  Thncyd.  il.  fS-SS ;  IModAr.  xlL  44. 
43.  44.  S  Thocyd.  iJ.  27. 
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find  still  more  deplorably  aggravated,  we  have  to  add  those  of  the 
The  AtlM-  Megarians.  Botii  had  been  most  zealous  in  kindling 
niuifl  In.  the  war,  but  upon  none  did  the  distress  of  war  fall  so 
nLTsgethe  heavily.  Both  probably  shared  the  premature  con- 
m^^  fidenoe  felt  among  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
M^uiAiuL  *^**  Athens  could  never  hold  out  more  than  a  year  or 
**^"^"*'  two,  and  were  thus  induced  to  overlook  their  own 
undefended  position  against  her.  Towards  the  dose  of  September, 
the  full  force  of  Athens,  citizens  and  metics,  marched  into  the  Mega- 
rid,  under  Perikles,  and  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  territory : 
while  they  were  in  it,  the  hundred  ships  which  had  been  circum- 
navigating PeloponndsQS,  having  arrived  at  JSgina  on  their  return, 
went  and  joined  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Megara,  instead  of 
going  straight  home.  The  junction  of  the  two  formed  the  largest 
Athenian  force  that  had  ever  yet  been  seen  together  :  there  were 
10,000  citizen  hoplites  (independent  of  3000  others  who  were 
engs^ed  in  the  siege  of  PotidseaX  and  3000  metic  hoplites — 
besides  a  large  number  of  light  troops.^  Against  so  large  a  force 
the  Megarians  could  of  course  make  no  head,  so  that  their 
territory  was  all  laid  waste,  even  to  the  city  walls.  For  several 
years  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  inflicted  this  destruction  once, 
and  often  twice,  in  the  same  year.  A  decree  was  proposed  in  the 
Athenian  Ekklema  by  Charinus,  though  perhaps  not  carried,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Strat^gi  every  year  should  swear,  as  a  portion 
of  their  oath  of  office,'  that  they  would  twice  invade  and  ravage 
the  Megarid.  As  the  Athenians  at  the  same  time  kept  the  port 
of  Nisssa  blocked  up,  by  means  of  their  superior  navid  force  and 
of  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Salamis,  the  privations  imposed  on 
the  Megarians  became  extreme  and  intolerable.*  Not  merely 
their  com  and  fruits,  but  even  their  garden  vegetables  near  the 
city,  were  rooted  up  and  destroyed,  and  their  situation  seems  often 
to  have  been  that  of  a  besieged  city  hard  pressed  by  &mine.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  five  centuries  afterwards,  the  miseries  of 

1  Thucyd.  U.  81 ;  Dioddr.  xii.  44.  The  poBition  of  Megara,  as  the  ally 

«  Plnta«h,  Perikl*.,  a  80.  ^^St^^  XTtl^'^'j^^'Zu^ 

s  See  the  striking  picture  in  the  (thonf  h  not  to  the  same  intense  pitch 

Achameis  of  ArintopbanAs  (685—781)  of  suffering)  in  the  war  which  preceded 

of  the  distressed  Megarian  selling  his  the  battle  of  Leuktra— near  fifty  years 

hungry  children  into  slarery  with  their  after  this  (Demosthen.  cont  Nenr.,  p. 

own  consent :  also  Aristoph.  Pac.  482.  1S67,  c  12). 
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the  town  during  theae  years  were  remembered  and  communicated 
to  bim,  being  assigned  as  the  reason  why  one  of  their  most 
memorable  statues  had  never  been  completed.^ 

To  the  various  military  operations  of  Athens  during  the  course 
of  this  summer,  some  other  measures  of  moment  are  to  be  added. 
Moreover  Thucydid§s  notices  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  modem 
astronomical  cfdculations  refer  to  the  third  of  August :  had  this 
eclipse  happened  three  months  earlier,  immediately  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  it  might  probably 
have  been  construed  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  caused  the 
postponement  of  the  scheme. 

Expecting  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athenians  now  made 
arrangements  for  placing  Attica  in  a  permanent  state  ^ 
of  defence,  both  by  sea  and  land.   What  these  arrange-  taken  by 
ments  were  we  are  not  told  in  detail,  but  one  of  them  ^^^^i^ 
was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  named  particularly.  |^''^^~^ 
They  set  apart  one  thousand  talents  out  of  the  treasure  in  the 
in  the  acropolis  as  an  inviolable  reserve,  not  to  be  jj^utv- 
touched  except  on  the  single  contingency— of  a  hoe-  {^\^^ 
tile  naval  force  about  to  assail  the  dty,  with  no  other  tooched  nn- 
means  at  hand  to  defend  it.    They  farther  enacted  £S!t2n^ 
that  if  any  citizen  should  propose,  or  any  magistrate  ^^^^  _ 
put  the  question,  in  the  public  assembly,  to  make  a  capful 
different  application  of  this  reserve,  he  should  be  ^^!^^ 
punishable   with   death.     Moreover   they   resolved  ^*T^ 
every  year  to  keep  back  one  hundred  of  their  best  i»ropoee 
triremes,  and  trierarchs  to  command  and  equip  them,  ^^^''^"^'*^ 
for  the  same  special  necessity.'    It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  latter  provision  was  placed  under  the  same  stringent  sanction, 
or  observed  with  the  same  rigour,  as  that  concerning  the  money ; 
which  latter  was  not  departed  horn  until  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  war,  after  all  the  disasters  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  on 
the  terrible  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios.    It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  Athenians,  having  first  repealed  the  sentence  of  capital 
punishment  against  any  proposer  of  the  forbidden  change,  ap- 
propriated the  money  to  meet  the  then  imminent  peril  of  the 
commonwealth.* 


iPMiean.L40,S.  >  Thnoyd.  IL  lA.  i  Thncyd.  tUL  U. 
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The  resolntlQn  here  taken  about  this  sacred  reserve,  and  the 
Bemarkson  rigorous  sentence  interdicting  contrary  propositions^ 
this  decree,  jg  pronounced  by  Mr.  Mitford  to  be  an  evidence  of 
the  indelible  barbarism  of  democratical  government^  But  we 
must  recollect,  firsts  that  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment  was 
one  which  could  hardly  by  possibility  come  into  execution  ;  for 
no  citizen  would  be  so  mad  as  to  make  the  forbidden  proposition 
while  this  law  was  in  force.  Whoever  desired  to  make  it  would 
first  begin  by  proposing  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  law,  whereby 
he  would  incur  no  danger,  whether  the  assembly  decided  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative.  If  he  obtained  an  affirmative  decision, 
he  would  then,  and  then  only,  proceed  to  move  the  re-appropria- 
tion of  the  fund.  To  speak  the  language  of  English  parliamentary 
procedure,  he  would  first  move  the  suspension  or  abrogation  of 
the  standing  order  whereby  the  proposition  was  forbidden — nextf 
he  would  move  the  proposition  itseLL  In  fiftct  such  was  the  mode 
actually  pursued,  when  the  thing  at  last  came  to  be  done.'  But 
though  the  capital  sentence  could  hardly  come  into  effect,  the 
proclamation  of  it  in  terrarem  had  a  very  distinct  meaning.  It 
expressed  the  deep  and  solemn  conviction  which  the  people 
entertained  of  the  importance  of  their  own  resolution  about  the 
reserve — ^it  forewarned  all  assemblies  and  all  citizens  to  come,  of 
the  danger  of  diverting  it  to  any  other  purpose — ^it  surrounded 
the  reserve  with  an  artificial  sanctity,  which  forced  every  man 
who  aimed  at  the  re-appropriation  to  begin  with  a  preliminary 
proposition  formidable  on  the  very  face  of  it,  as  removing  a 
guarantee  which  previous  assemblies  had  deemed  of  immende 
value,  and  opening  the  door  to  a  contingency  which  they  had 
looked  upon  as  treasonable.    The  proclamation  of  a  lighter  pun- 


1  Mitford.  Hist  of  Greece,  ch.  sir.  cai>rioee,  since  the  depression  of  the 

sect  1,  ToL  iii.  p.  ISO.    **  Another  mear  court  of  Areopatfos,  no  ftalandng  power 

sure  followed,  which  taking  place  at  remained— thatthedenunciationofcapl- 

the  time  when  Thucrdidds  wrote  and  tal  punishment  was  proposed  against 

Periklte   spoke,  and   while   Periklds  whoaoerer  should  propose,  and  whoao- 

held  the  principal  influence  in  the  ad-  erer  should  eoneur  in  (1)  any  decree  for 

ministration,  strongly  marks  hoth  the  the  disposal  of  that  money  to  any  other 

inherent  weakness  and  the  indelible  purpose,  or  in  any  other  drcumstancee.** 
barbarism,  of  democratical  goremment.        s  Thucyd.  TilL  16.    rd  <n  x^«  ^,' 

A  decree  of  the  people  directed    .    .    .  Xarra,  &v  6ia  voyrbv  tov  woMiaov  iyki- 

But  so  little  confidence  was  placed  in  yoyro  it^  a^aa^tu,  tv9i^  ikvmof  rks 

a  decree  so  important,  sanctioned  only  •viMiiUycus  initiat  r^  ci'^i'r*  4  imifnt 

bythepresent  will  of  that  giddy  tyrant  ^iVayrt,  vir&  r^f  iropovo^  hcwki^^^mt, 

the  multitnde  of  Athens,  a^Unst  whose  km  i^lm^ivavTo  mvw. 
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ishme&t)  or  a  dmple  prohibition  witliout  any  definite  eanctian 
whateTer,  would  neither  have  announced  the  aame  emphatic 
conviction  nor  produced  the  game  deterring  effect  The  aseemblj 
of  431  ao.  could  not  in  any  way  enact  laws  which  subsequent 
assemblies  could  not  reverse ;  but  it  oould  so  frame  its  enact- 
mentsy  in  cases  of  peculiar  solemnity,  as  to  make  its  authority 
strongly  felt  upon  the  judgment  of  its  successors,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  entertaining  motions  for  repeal  except  under  necessity 
at  once  urgent  and  obvious. 

Far  from  thinking  that  the  kw  now  passed  at  Athens  displayed 
barbarism,  either  in  the  end  or  in  the  means,  I  consider  it 
principally  remarkable  for  its  cautious  and  long-sifted  view  of 
the  future — qualities  the  exact  reverse  of  barbarism — and  worthy 
iA  the  general  character  of  Perikl^  who  probably  suggested  it. 
Athens  was  just  entering  into  a  war  which  threatened  to  be  of 
indefinite  length,  and  was  certain  to  be  very  costly.  To  prevent 
the  people  from  exhausting  all  their  accumulate  fiind,  and  to 
place  them  under  a  necessity  of  reserving  something  against 
extreme  casualties,  was  an  object  of  immense  importance.  Now 
the  particular  casualty,  which  Periklds  (assuming  him  to  be  the 
proposer)  named  as  the  sole  condition  of  touching  this  one 
thousand  talents,  might  be  considered  as  of  aU  others  the  most 
improbable,  in  the  year  431  ac.  So  immense  was  then  the 
superiority  of  the  Athenian  naval  force,  that  to  suppose  it 
defeated,  and  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  full  sail  for  Peineus,  was  a 
possibility  which  it  required  a  statesman  of  extraordinary 
caution  to  look  forward  to^  and  which  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
people  generally  could  have  been  induced  to  contemplate.  Once 
tied  up  to  this  purpose,  however,  the  fund  lay  ready  for  any 
other  terrible  emergency.  We  sludl  find  the  actual  employment 
of  it  incalculably  beneficial  to  Athens,  at  a  moment  of  the  gravest 
peril,  when  she  could  hardly  have  protected  herself  without  some 
such  special  resource.  The  people  would  scarcely  have  sanctioned 
so  rigorous  an  economy,  had  it  not  been  proposed  to  them  at  a 
period  so  early  in  the  war  that  their  available  reserve  was  still 
much  larger.  But  it  will  be  for  ever  to  the  credit  of  their 
foresight  as  well  as  constancy  that  they  should  first  have 
adopted  such  a  precautionary  measure,  and  afterwards  adhere<l 
to  it  for  nineteen  years,  under  severe  pressure  for  money,  until 
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at  leDgih  a  case  arose  which  rendered  further  abstinence  really, 
and  not  constructively,  impossible. 

To  display  their  force  and  take  revenge  by  disembarking 
and  ravaging  parts  of  Peloponnesus  was  doubtless  of 
PoUdsea—  much  importance  to  Athens  during  this  first  summer 
Ung  oUhe  ^^  ^^®  ^'^^ '  ^^^^^  ^^  might  seem  that  the  force  8o 
OdiTBjan  employed  was  quite  as  much  needed  in  the  conquest 
aUianoe  of  Potidflsa,  which  stQl  remained  under  blockade, 
^^J^^  and  of  the  neighbouring  Chalkidians  in  Thrace,  still 
him  and  in  revolt  It  was  during  the  course  of  this  summer 
that  a  prospect  opened  to  Athens  of  subduing  these 
towns,  through  the  assistance  of  Sitalk^  king  of  the  Odrysian 
Thracians.  That  prince  had  married  the  sister  of  Nymphoddnis, 
a  citizen  of  AbdSra,  who  engaged  to  render  him  and  his  son 
Sadokus  allies  of  Athens.  Sent  for  to  Athens  and  appointed 
prozenue  of  Athens  at  Abd^ra,  which  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
subject  allies,  Nymphod6rus  made  this  alliance,  and  promised  in 
the  name  of  Sitalk^  that  a  sufficient  Thracian  force  should  be 
sent  to  aid  Athens  in  the  reconquest  of  her  revolted  towns :  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship  was  at  the  same  time  conferred 
upon  Sadokus.^  Nymphoddrus  further  established  a  good  imder- 
standing  between  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the  Athenians, 
who  were  persuaded  to  restore  to  him  Therma,  which  they  had 
before  taken  from  him.  The  Athenians  had  thus  the  promise  of 
powerful  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  and  Potidssans :  yet  the 
latter  still  held  out|  with  little  prospect  of  immediate  surrender. 
Moreover,  the  town  of  Astakus  in  Akamania,  which  the 
Athenians  had  captured  during  the  summer  in  the  coune  of 
their  expedition  round  Peloponnesus,  was  recovered  during  the 
autumn  by  the  deposed  despot  Euarchus,  assisted  by  forty 
Corinthian  triremes  and  1000  hoplites.  This  Corinthian  arma- 
ment, after  restoring  Euarchus,  made  some  unsuccessful  descents 
both  upon  other  parts  of  Akarnania  and  upon  the  island  of 
Eephallenia.  In  the  latter  they  were  entrapped  into  an  ambus- 
cade and  obliged  to  return  home  with  considerable  loss.^ 

It  waa  towards  the  close  of  autumn  also  that  Periklds,  chosen 
by  the  people  for  the  purpose,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  at 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  19.  >  lliiicTd.  U.  83. 
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the  public  interment  of  tboee  warrion  who  had  &llen  daring  the 
campaign.  The  ceremonies  of  this  public  token  of  pwiuteto 
respect  have  already  been  described  in  a  former  chapter,  ^^St  to 
<nioccaaionof  the  oonqaeBt  of  Samoa  But  that  which  ^J|^{||^^ 
imparted  to  the  present  scene  an  imperishable  interest  ooune  over 
was  the  discourse  of  the  chosen  statesman  and  orator ;  SSJ^^SSi^ 
probably  heard  by  Thucydidds  himself^  and  in  sub-  the  jmt, 
stance  reproduced.  A  large  crowd  of  citizens  and  foreignezsi  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages^  accompanied  the  funeral  procession  from 
Athens  to  the  suburb  called  the  outer  Kerameikus,  where 
Perikl^,  mounted  upon  a  lofty  stage  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
dosed  the  ceremony  with  his  address.  The  law  of  Athens  not 
only  provided  this  public  funeral  and  commemorative  discourse, 
but  also  assigned  maintenance  at  the  public  expense  to  the 
children  of  the  slain  warriors  until  they  attained  military  age  : 
a  practice  which  was  acted  on  throughout  the  whole  war,  diough 
we  have  only  the  description  and  diaeourse  belonging  to  this 
single  occasion.^ 

The   eleven   chapters  of  Thucydidds  which   comprise   Uiis 
funeral  speech  are  among  the  most  memorable  relics  YnnmBX 
of  antiquity;  considering  that  under  the  language  ontionor 
and  arrangement  of  the  lustorian-— always  impressive,  ^*«'**** 
though  sometimes  harsh  and  peculiar,  like  the  workmanship  of 
a  powerful  mind  misled  by  a  bad  or  an  unattainable  model — ^we 
possess  the  substance  and  thoughts  of  the  illustrious  statesman. 
A  portion  of  it,  of  course,  is  and  must  be  commonplace,  belonging 
to  all  discourses  composed  for  a  similar  occasion.    Yet  this  is 
true  only  of  a  comparatively  small  portion.     Much  of  it  is 
peculiar,  and  every  way  worthy  of  Perikl^  —  comprehensive, 
rational,  and  full  not  leas  of  sense  and  substance  than  of  earnest 
patriotism.     It  thus  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  jejune, 
though  elegant,  rhetoric  of  other  harangues,  mostiy'  not  com- 

il1iiiejd.iL84--«A.  Sometime  sbo  tbente,  to  be  not  naUy  hia.    Of  thoee 

the  alliee  of  Athens,  who  had  fallen  aacribed  to  Plato  and  Ijilaaalso,  the 

alone  with  her  dtixena  In  battle,  had  a  genninencw  haw  been  iqapected,  though 

pBitlnthehonoanofthepnbliebBrial  upon  far  leMgroonda.  TheMenezanos, 

(Lyalaa,  Otat  Fmiebr.  o.  18X  if  it  be  really  the  work  of  Plato,  how- 

s  The  eritica,  from  Dionyaioa  of  HaU-  OTer,  doea  not  add  to  hia  fame :  bat  the 
kamaaana  downward,  agree  for  the  haruigoe  of  Ljriaa,  a  Tory  fine  eon- 
moat  part  in  pronoood^  the  feeble  poaitlon,  may  well  be  hia,  and  may 
A^yec  ^BvtT^toff,  aacribed  to  DemoA-  PArhapa  have  been  really  deliTered— 

6—5 
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poeed  for  actual  delivery.  And  it  deserveSi  in  comparison  with 
the  funeral  discourses  remaining  to  us  from  Plato,  and  the 
pseudo-Demosthen^  and  even  Lysias,  the  honourable  distinctioiL 
which  Thucydidds  claims  for  his  own  history — an.  ever-living 
possession,  not  a  mere  show-piece  for  the  moment. 

In  the  outset  of  his  speech  Perikl^  distinguishes  himself  from 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  function  of  public 
orator,  by  dissenting  from  the  encomiums  which  it  had  been 
customary  to  bestow  on  the  law  enjoining  these  funeral  harangues* 
He  thinks  that  the  publicity  of  the  funeral  itself  and  the  general 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  grief  by  the  great  body  of  citizens, 
tell  more  emphatically  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  brave  dead, 
when  the  scene  passes  in  sHence,  than  when  it  is  translated  into 
the  words  of  a  speaker,  who  may  easily  offend  either  by  incom- 
petency or  by  apparent  feebleness,  or  perhaps  even  by  unseason- 
able exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  having  been 
embodied  in  law,  and  elected  as  he  has  been  by  the  citizens, 
he  comes  forward  to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  in 
the  best  manner  he  ean.^ 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  this  discourse  is  its  business- 
like, impersonal  character.  It  is  Athens  herself  who  undertakes 
to  commend  and  decorate  her  departed  sons,  as  well  as  to  hearten 
up  and  admonish  the  living. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  magnitude  of  the  empire  and  on  the 
glorious  efforts  as  well  as  endurance  whereby  their  forefathers 
and  they  had  acquired  it,  Periklls  proceeds  to  sketch  the  plan 

thoogh  probably  not  dellTered  by  bim,  aUcuions  and  stories  oat  of  the  aoti> 

as  he  was  not  a  qualified  citizen.  qoities  of  Athens,  such  as  we  now  find 

See  the   general   instractions,   in  in  the  other  funeral  orations  abofe 

Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetoric,  c.  6,  p.  alluded  to ;  but  that  Thucydidte  him- 

868— m,  Beiik.,  on  the  contents  and  self  deliberately  left  them  out  in  his 

compoAtion  of  a  funeral  discourse—  report  There  seems  no  foundation  for 

Lysias  is  said  to  hare  composed  seTeral  this  suspicion.    It  is  much  more  oon- 

— Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  886.  sonant  to  the  superior  tone  of  dignity 

Compare  respecting  the  funeral  dis-  which  rcdgns  throughout  all  this  ora- 

oourse  of  Periklte,  K.  F.  Weber,  Ueber  Uon,  to  suppose  that  the  mythical  nar- 

*¥®^?**£i?*!3?  ^^  Perlkl«e  (Darm-  ratiTee  and  eren  the  pretious  historical 

•tedt,  1827);  Westermami,  Oesohichte  i^oriesofAthensneTerfoundanyspedal 

der  Beredsamkoit    In    Griechenland  notice  in  the  speech  of  Perildte— no- 

imd  Bom,  sect.  86,  68,  64  ;  Kntmn,  thing  more  than  a  general  reoognitioBL 

Pttrildes  als  Staatsnuum,  p.  168,  sect  with  sa  intimation  that  he  does  not 

12(Orimma,iajl  dweU  upon  them  at  length  because 

Dahlmann  (Historische  Fotschwi-  they  were  weU-known  to  his  audience 

gen,  ToL  L  p.  »)seems  to  think  that  -fMucAnyepcir  ir  tiUnp  ai,  fiwHiiuw 

ttM  origlnar  oration  of  Pttiklte  con-  UvmCfLm. 
tained  a  laige  sprinUhig  of  mythical       i  'Hiucy^  iL  86. 
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of  life,  the  constitution,  and  the  manners  under  which  such 
achievemento  were  brought  about^ 

**  We  live  under  a  constitution  such  as  noway  to  envy  the  laws 
of  OUT  neighbours, — ourselTes  an  example  to  others  ^^^^^ 
rather  than  mere  imitators.  It  is  called  a  democracy,  AtlMoiaB 
since  its  permanent  aim  tends  towards  the  Many  and  oon!£tatioB 
not  towards  the  Few.  As  to  private  matters  and  aadioGial 
disputes,  the  laws  deal  equally  with  every  man:  ocniMiTod 
while  in  regard  to  public  affairs  and  to  claims  of  **7  **•***•■• 
individual  influence,  every  man's  chance  of  advancement  is 
determined  not  by  party  favour  but  by  real  worth,  according  as 
his  reputation  stands  in  his  own  particular  department  Neither 
pover^  nor  obscure  station  keep  him  back,'  if  he  really  has  the 
means  of  benefiting  the  ci^.  Moreover  our  social  march  is  free, 
not  merely  in  regard  to  public  aflfairs,  but  also  in  regard  to 
intolerance  of  each  other^s  diversity  of  daUy  pursuits.  For  we 
are  not  angry  with  our  neighbour  for  what  he  may  do  to  please 
himself  nor  do  we  ever  put  on  those  sour  looks,'  which,  though 
they  do  no  positive  damage,  are  not  the  less  sure  to  offend. 
Thus  conducting  our  private  social  intercourse  with  reciprocal 
indulgence,  we  are  restrained  from  wrong  on  public  matters  by 
fear  and  reverence  of  our  magistrates  for  the  time  being  and  of 
our  laws— especially  such  laws  as  are  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  wrongful  sufferers,  and  even  such  others  as,  though  not  written, 
are  enforced  by  a  common  sense  of  shame.  Besides  this,  we  have 
provided  for  our  minds  numerous  recreations  firom  toil,  partly 
by  our  customary  solemnities  of  sacrifice  and  festival  throughout 
the  year,  partiy  by  the  elegance  of  our  private  establishments, — 
the  daily  charm  of  which  banishes  the  sense  of  diicomfort.  From 
the  magnitude  of  our  city,  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  are 

1  Tbocyd.  iLL.,    awh  ti  oloc  r«  hn^        * lliacyd.  li.  87.    tknA4pm  M  t^  n 


«t  KoB*  n3orqy  n  Spf,  iyoyrtt,  ovM  «^i|- 


y4Xa.   jy^MTO,    r«VT«  hikmvais   wpmw 

tlfu,  Ae,  «t  KoB'  n3orqy  n  Spf,  ixoyrt^-. 

In  the  Demosthenic  or  peendo-De-  lUwt  yiv^  Xwiip^v  M,  ri|  &f  ct  ix^^rat 

moflthenle  Onit.  Fnnebris,  c.  8.  p.  1807  vpovrtBiiuvoi.     kvwofBSn  M  rk  U(« 

— Xpi|«Twr  kntnfiwfiiirmv  ffvn^Scio,  rijr  vpofffuXovrrrf  ri  8i|;&tfat«  Jici  M»t  ft4^ 

VoK  vwAATf iof  virMto-tf ,  Ao.  Xiora  ev  iraparofu>v|itr,  tmv  rn  idi  kw 

*  TIlQI^d.  ti.  87.    ov4  *  «8  Kara  wntiaWf  ofixt  ^'^tm*'  ^podm  mu  rmv  wiimv,  k«1 

Miirof^ay«ifMici&AvTw:oompaie  Plato,  iAimwftihmy  Mtvroi,  leai  S«»i  Xypotfoi 

Menezenns,  c.  flL  ftm*  tlvxvrtiv  hii»koyaviUr^p  ^povvu 
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brought  to  usi  so  that  our  enjoyment  of  foreign  luxuries  is  as 
much  our  own  and  assured  as  ^ose  which  we  grow  at  home.  In 
respect  to  training  for  war,  we  differ  from  our  opponents  (the 
Lacedaemonians)  on  several  material  points.  First,  we  lay  open 
our  city  as  a  common  resort :  we  apply  no  xenSlasy  to  exclude 
even  an  enemy  either  from  any  lesson  or  any  spectacle,  the  full 
view  of  which  he  may  think  advantageous  to  him.  For  military 
efficiency,  we  trust  less  to  manoeuvres  and  quackery  than  to  our 
own  native  bravery.  Next,  in  regard  to  education^  while  the 
Lacedaemonians  even  from  their  earliest  youth  subject  themselves 
to  an  irksome  exercise  for  the  attainment  of  courage,  we  with  our 
easy  habits  of  life  are  not  less  prepared  than  they  to  encounter 
all  perils  within  the  measure  of  our  strength.  The  proof  of  this 
is,  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  do  not  attack  us  one  by 
one,  but  with  their  whole  united  force;  while  we,  when  we 
attack  them  at  home,  overpower  for  the  most  part  all  of  them 
who  try  to  defend  their  own  territory.  None  of  our  enemies  has 
ever  met  and  contended  with  our  entire  force ;  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  our  large  navy  —  partly  from  our  dispersion  in 
different  simultaneous  land-expeditions.  But  when  they  chance 
to  be  engaged  with  any  part  of  it,  if  victorious,  they  pretend  to 
have  vanquished  us  all — if  defeated,  they  pretend  to  have  been 
vanquished  by  alL 

"  Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  brave  danger  just  as  much  under 
an  indulgent  system  as  under  constant  toil,  and  by  spontaneous 
courage  as  much  as  under  force  of  law,  we  are  gainers  in  the 
end  by  not  vexing  ourselves  beforehand  with  sufferings  to  come, 
yet  still  appearing  in  the  hour  of  trial  not  less  daring  than  those 
who  toil  without  ceasing. 

''In  other  matters  too  as  well  as  in  these  our  city  deserves 
Bology  admiration.  For  we  combine  elegance  of  taste  with 
Athena  simplicity  of  life,  and  we  pursue  knowledge  without 
ii^raiLn  ^ei^g  enervated  ;  ^  we  employ  wealth  not  for  talking 
character,      and  ostentation,  but  as  a  real  help  in  the  proper 

1  Thneyd.  U.  40.     4cAM«Xovfuy  vof  The  flnl  etrophe  of  the  Ghoros  in 

|MT*  cvTvAtuit,  KuL  ^iAovo^ovMcv  ay«v  Baripid.  Medaa,  824—841,  may  be  com- 

riAajciof  •  vAovry  TV  Myov  maAAov  moAo^  pared  with  the  tenor  of  this  disconrae 

Xovov  xtf/Avy  XP^M«^«>  ««^  ^  Wyf o^at  of  Peiiklte  *.  the  praisee  of  Attica  are 

9v]^  6iio)^lp  TIKI  at9xpbr,  AAAa  |d|  <ia«  there  dwelt  upon,  aa  a  country  too  good 

^€vyn¥  ipy^  •Sax^*''  to  receive  the  guilty  Medea. 
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teaaon :  nor  ia  it  diagnceful  to  any  one  who  m  poor  to  oon- 
hm  Ilia  poYerty,  though  he  may  rather  incur  reproach  for 
not  actually  keeping  hinuelf  out  of  poverty.  The  magistrates 
who  discharge  public  trusts  fulfil  their  domestic  duties  also — the 
private  citizen,  while  engaged  in  professional  businesB,  has 
eompetent  knowledge  on  public  affiurs :  for  we  stand  alone  in 
regarding  the  man  who  keeps  aloof  from  these  latter  not  as 
hamileBs,  but  as  useless.  Moreover,  we  always  hear  and  pro- 
nounce on  public  matters,  when  discussed  by  our  leaders,  or 
perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves  correct  reasoning  about  them : 
far  from  accounting  discussion  an  impediment  to  action,  we 
complain  only  if  we  are  not  told  what  is  to  be  done  before  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  do  it  For  in  truth  we  combine  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner  these  two  qualities  ~  extreme  boldness  in 
execution,  with  full  debate  beforehand  on  that  which  we  are  going 
about :  whereas  with  others,  ignorance  alone  imparts  boldness — 
debate  introduces  hesitation.  Assuredly  those  men  are  properly 
to  be  regarded  as  the  stoutest  of  heart  who,  knowing  most 
pKcisely  both  the  terrors  of  war  and  the  sweets  of  peace,  are  still 
not  ate  less  willing  to  encounter  peril 

**  In  fine,  I  affirm  that  our  city,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the 
schoolmistress  of  Greece  ;^  while  viein^  individually,  we  enable 
the  same  man  to  famish  himself  out  and  suffice  to  himself  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  ways  and  with  the  most  complete  grace  and 
refinement  This  is  no  empty  boast  of  the  moment,  but  genuine 
reality  ;  and  the  power  of  the  city,  acquired  through  the  disposi- 
tions just  indicated,  exisfas  to  prove  it  .Athens  alone  of  all  cities 
stands  forth  in  actual  trial  greater  than  her  reputation:  her 
enemy  when  he  attacks  her  will  not  have  his  pride  wounded  by 
suffering  defeat  from  feeble  hands— her  subjects  will  not  think 
themselves  degraded  as  if  their  obedience  were  paid  to  an  un- 
worthy superior.'  Having  thus  put  forth  our  power,  not  uncer- 
tified, but  backed  by  the  most  evident  proofr,  we  shall  be  admired 

inmcjd.  tt.  41.     IvmAmv  rt  )Jym  soften  the  anogiuioe  of  the  afflnnap 

'riw'nntww6)uw'nit*WjaJiotwmUtv  tlon.  ^    „   „         ^         :.       -       - 

mr  Jko*,  «ttl  KdS'  Umtw  8o«t»ir  If  mm         « llraejd.  U.  41.     tOtn^  rip  fm^  Kvr 

T^  ovrftr  &«p«  «p*  ^MMV  kwl  vA«i4rr'  &y  mo^  Kptiinrmp  h  ««4p«ir  JfpxtT«i.  km 

ThealwtractwordiraiStvvtr,  In  place  vwtiko^  Mi^cfifir  Mt  ovx  w  aimif 
of  the  concrete  wwiUvr^U,  aeeins  to   Mpx^ro^ 
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not  lesB  by  posterity  than  by  our  cQntemporarie&  Nor  do  we 
stand  in  need  either  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  panegyiist^  whose 
words  may  for  the  moment  please,  though  the  truth  if  known 
would  confute  their  intended  meaning.  We  have  compelled  all 
land  and  sea  to  become  accessible  to  our  courage,  and  have 
planted  everywhere  imperishable  monuments  of  our  kindness  as 
weU  as  of  our  hostility. 

"Such  is  the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these  citizens,  resolved 
that  it  should  not  be  wrested  from  them,  have  nobly  fought  and 
died,^  and  on  behalf  of  which  all  of  us  here  left  behind  must 
willingly  toil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  spoken  at  length 
concerning  the  city,  at  once  to  draw  from  it  the  lesson  that  the 
conflict  is  not  for  equal  motives  between  us  and  enemies  who 
possess  nothing  of  the  like  excellence,  and  to  demonstrate  by 
proofs  the  truth  of  my  encomium  pronounced  upon  her.*' 

Periklds  pursues,  at  considerable  additional  length,  the  same 
tenor  of  mixed  exhortation  to  the  living  and  eulogy  of  the  dead ; 
with  many  special  and  emphatic  observations  addressed  to  the 
relatives  of  the  latter,  who  were  assembled  around,  and  doubtiess 
very  near  him.  But  the  extract  which  I  have  already  made  is  so 
long  that  no  further  addition  would  be  admissible ;  yet  it  was 
mipossible  to  pass  over  lightly  the  picture  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth in  its  glory,  as  delivered  by  the  ablest  citizen  of  the 
age.  The  effect  of  the  democratical  constitution,  with  its  diffused 
and  equal  citizenship,  in  calling  forth  not  merely  strong  attach- 
ment, but  painful  self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  adl  Athenians,  is 
nowhere  more  forcibly  insisted  upon  than  in  the  words  above 
cited  of  PeriklSe.  as  well  as  in  others  afterwards — '*  Contemplating 
as  you  do  daily  before  you  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  and 
becoming  passionately  attached  to  it»  when  you  conceive  its 
full  greatness,  reflect  that  it  was  all  acquired  by  men  daring, 
acquainted  with  their  duty,  and  full  of  an  honourable  sense  of 
shame  in  their  actions"'— such  is  the  association  which  he  pre- 

1  lllllCTd.  iL  41.    ««pl  TMmirm  oftir    imitnt  mu  yywwincorrn  tA  aw«rr«,  k«4 

Ti|«>av,  Ac  Aivxvv6iitvei :  oompare  Demostheii. 

SThuqrd.  iL  43.    rifr  rifff  w6ktm9  iv-    Orat  Funebria,  0.  7,  p.  189(1    ai  iiip 

Mfuv  ««#'  iuUpt»  ipy^  SmiUmv*  mu    yap  6U  rAp  Hd'^p  <vv«9Ttt«  ^cof  )ti» 
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sentB  between  the  greatness  of  the  state  as  an  object  of  common 
passion,  and  the  courage,  intelligence,  and  mutual  esteem  of 
individual  citizens,  as  its  creating  and  preserving  causes ;  poor  as 
well  as  rich  being  alike  interested  in  the  partnership. 

But  the  claims  of  patriotism,  though  put  forward  as  essentially 
and  deservedly  paramount,  are  by  no  means  under- 
stood to  reign  exclusively,  or  to  absorb  the  whole  of  tohnuoo  of 
the  democratical  activity.  Subject  to  these,  and  to  ^]S^^^ 
those  laws  and  sanctions  which  protect  both  the  public  punoite  in 
and  individuals  against  wron^  it  is  the  pride  of  ^^^^^"^ 
Athens  to  exhibit  a  rich  and  varied  fund  of  human  impulse — 
an  unrestrained  play  of  fancy  and  diversity  of  private  pursuit^ 
coupled  with  a  reciprocity  of  cheerful  indulgence  between 
one  individual  and  another — and  an  absence  even  of  those 
**  black  looks  "  which  so  much  embitter  life,  even  if  they  never 
pass  into  enmity  of  fact  This  portion  of  the  apeech  of  PeriklSs 
deserves  peculiar  attention,  because  it  serves  to  correct  an  asser- 
tion, often  far  too  indiscriminately  made,  respecting  antiquity  as 
contrasted  with  modem  societies — an  assertion  that  the  ancient 
societies  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state,  and  that  only  in 
modem  times  has  individual  agency  been  left  free  to  the  proper 
extent.  This  is  pre-eminently  trae  of  Sparta : — ^it  is  also  true  in 
a  great  degree  of  the  ideal  societies  depicted  by  Hato  and  Aris- 
totle :  but  it  IB  pointedly  untrue  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  nor 
can  we  with  any  confidence  predicate  it  of  the  major  part  of  the 
Grecian  cities. 

I  shall  hereafter  return  to  this  point  when  I  reach  the  times  of 
the  great   speculative   philosophers:  at  present   I  itiaooij 
merely  bespeak  attention  to  the  speech  of  PeriklSs  as  ^[^!|j^j^ 
negativing  the  supposition,  that  exorbitant  interfer-  and  in  some 
ence  of  the  state  with  individual  liberty  was  universal  g£^'* 
among  the  ancient  Greek  republics.     There  is  no  ttj*tthe 
doubt  that  he  has  present  to  his  mind  a  comparison  inteif end 
with  the  extreme  narrowness  and  rigour  of  Sparta,  ^^tuft 
and  that  therefore  his  assertions  of  the  extent  of  ^Hjl^^ 
positive  liberty  at  Athens  must  be  understood  as  Ubertyin 
partially   qualified   by  such   contrast      But  even  ®™®*** 
making  allowance  for  this,  the  stress  which  he  lays  upon  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  at  Athens,  not  merely  firom  excessive 
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restraint  of  law,  bat  also  ttom  practical  intolerance  between  man 
and  man,  and  tyranny  of  the  majority  over  individoal  diseenten 
in  taste  and  parBuit>  deserves  serions  notice,  and  brings  out  one  of 
those  points  in  the  national  character  upon  which  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  time  mainly  depended.  The  national  temper 
was  indulgent  in  a  high  degree  to  all  the  varieties  of  positive 
impulse.  The  peculiar  promptings  in  every  individual  bosom 
were  allowed  to  manifest  themselves  and  bear  firuit^  witiioat 
being  suppressed  by  external  opinion  or  trained  into  forced  con- 
formity with  some  assumed  standard :  antipathies  against  any 
of  them  formed  no  part  of  the  habitual  morality  of  the  citizen. 
While  much  of  the  generating  causes  of  human  hatred  was  thus 
rendered  inoperative,  and  while  society  was  rendered  more  com- 
fortable, more  instructive,  and  more  stimulating,  all  its  germs  of 
productive  fruitful  genius,  so  rare  everywhere,  found  in  such  an 
atmosphere  the  maximum  of  encouragement  Within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  assuredly  as  faithfully  observed  at  Athens  as  anywhere 
in  Qreece,  individual  impulse,  taste,  and  even  eccentricity,  were 
accepted  with  indulgence,  instead  of  being  a  mark  as  elsewhere 
for  the  intolerance  of  neighbours  or  of  the  public.  This  remark- 
able feature  in  Athenian  life  will  help  us  in  a  future  chapter  to 
explain  the  striking  career  of  Sokratds,  and  it  further  presents  to 
us,  imder  another  fietoe,  a  great  part  of  that  which  the  elisors  of 
Athens  denounced  under  the  name  of  *' democratical  licence". 
The  liberty  and  diversity  of  individual  life  in  that  city  were 
offensive  to  Xenophdn,^  Plato,  and  Aristotle— attached  either  to 
the  monotonous  drill  of  Sparta,  or  to  some  other  ideal  standard. 
Free  olay  of  ^^<^^  though  much  better  than  the  Spartan  in  itself 
gdiWdual  they  were  disposed  to  impress  upon  society  with  a 
impnise  la  heavy-handed  uniformity.  That  liberty  of  individual 
^~|^^  action,  not  merely  from  the  over-restraints  of  law,  but 
of  this  from  die  tyranny  of  jealous  opinion,  such  as  Periklds 

me^o  in  depicts  in  Athens,  belongs  more  naturally  to  a  demo- 
•odety.         cracy,  where  there  is  no  select  One  or  Few  to  receive 

1  Compoie  the  eentiment  of  Xeno-  iiL  6,  K ;  liL  12,  6).    It  is  curioos  that 

phdn.    the    precise   reverse  of  that  the   sentiment  appears  in  this  dia- 

whicn   is   here  iaid  down  by  Peri-  logne  as  pat  in  the  month  of  the 

USs,  extolUng  the  rigid  discipline  of  younger  I^rlklte  (Ulegitimate  son  of 

Sparta,  and    denonndng  the  laxity  the  great  Peiiklfts)  In  a  dialogue  with 

of  Athenian  Ufe  (Xenophdn.  Memorab.  SokratSs. 
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worship  and  set  the  fiwhion,  than  to  any  other  fonn  of  gOTem- 
ment  But  it  ia  very  rare  even  in  democradee.  None  of  the 
g(yvenunent8  of  modem  times,  democratical,  aristocvatical,  or 
monarchifal,  presents  anything  like  the  pictore  of  generous 
tolerance  towards  social  dissent  and  spontaneity  of  individual 
taste  which  we  read  in  the  speech  of  the  Athenian  states- 
man. In  all  of  them,  the  intolerance  of  the  national  opinion 
cots  down  individual  character  to  one  out  of  a  few  set  types, 
to  which  every  person,  or  every  &mily,  is  constrained  to  adjust 
itself,  and  beyond  which  all  exceptions  meet  either  with  hatred 
or  with  derision.  To  impose  upon  men  such  restraints  either  of 
law  or  of  opinion  as  are  requisite  for  the  security  and  comfort  of 
society,  but  to  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  free  play  of 
individual  impulse  subject  to  those  limits,  is  an  ideal,  which,  if 
it  was  ever  approached  at  Athens^  has  certainly  never  been 
attained,  and  has  indeed  comparatively  been  litUe  studied  or 
eued  for,  in  any  modem  society. 

Connected  with  this  reciprocal  indulgenceof  individual  diversity, 
was  not  only  the  hospitable  reception  of  all  strangers  sztiaordl- 
at  Athens,  which  Periklds  contrasts  with  the  xendla^  nary  and 
or  jeslous  expulsion  practised  at  Sparta,  but  also  the  ^nty  ol 


many-^ded  activity,  bodily  and  mental,  visible  in  the 
former,  so  opposite  to  that  narrow  range  of  thought,  exclusive 
discipline  of  the  body,  and  never-ending  preparation  for  war, 
which  formed  the  system  of  the  latter.  His  assertion  that  Athens 
was  equal  to  Sparta  even  in  her  own  solitary  excellence— efficiency 
on  the  field  of  battie— is  doubtiess  untenable.  But  not  the  less 
impressive  is  his  sketch  of  that  multitude  of  concurrent  impulses 
which  at  this  same  time  agitated  and  impelled  the  Athenian  mind 
— ^the  strength  of  one  not  implying  the  weakness  of  the  remainder : 
the  relish  for  all  pleasures  of  art  and  elegance,  and  the  appetite 
for  intellectual  expansion,  coinciding  in  the  same  bosom  with 
energetic  promptitude  as  weU  as  endurance :  abundance  of 
recreative  spectacles^  yet  noway  abating  the  cheerfulness  of 
obedience  even  to  the  hardest  calls  of  patriotic  duty :  that  com- 
bination of  reason  and  courage  which  encountered  danger  the  morv 
willingly  from  having  discussed  and  calculated  it  beforehand ; 
lastly,  an  anxious  interest,  as  well  as  a  competence  of  judgment, 
in  public  discussion  and  public  action,  common  to  every  citizen 
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rich  and  poor,  and  combined  with  every  man's  own  private 
industry.  So  comprehensive  an  ideal  of  many-sided  social 
development)  bringing  out  the  capacities  for  action  and  endurance, 
as  well  as  those  for  enjoyment^  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable, 
even  if  we  supposed  it  only  existing  in  the  imagination  of  a 
philosopher ;  but  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  we  recollect  that 
the  main  features  of  it  at  least  were  drawn  from  the  fellow-dtizena 
of  the  speaker.  It  must  be  taken  however  as  belonging  peculiarly 
to  the  Athens  of  Perikl^  and  his  contemporaries.  It  would  not 
have  suited  either  the  period  of  the  Persian  war  fifty  years  before, 
or  that  of  Demosthends  seventy  years  afterwarda  At  the  former 
period,  the  art,  the  letters,  and  the  philosophy,  adverted  to  with 
pride  by  Perikl^,  were  as  yet  backward,  while  even  the  active 
energy  and  democratical  stimulus,  though  very  powerful,  had  not 
been  worked  up  to  the  pitch  which  they  afterwards  reached :  at 
the  latter  period,  although  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  Athens 
subsist  in  full  or  even  increased  vigour,  we  shall  find  the  personal 
enterprise  and  energetic  spirit  of  her  citizens  materially  abated. 
As  the  circumstances,  which  I  have  already  recounted,  go  far  to 
explain  the  previous  upward  movement^  so  those  which  fill  the 
coming  chapters,  containing  the  disasters  of  the  Peloponnedan 
war,  will  be  found  to  explain  still  more  completely  the  declining 
tendency  shortly  about  to  commence.  Athens  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  entire  ruin,  &om  which  it  is  surprising  that  she  recovered 
at  all,  but  noway  surprising  that  ehe  recovered  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  loss  of  personal  energy  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. 
And  thus  the  season  at  which  Peiikl^  delivered  his  discourse 
PocnUar  ^eadB  to  it  an  additional  and  peculiar  pathos.  It  was 
u^^^  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  as  yet  erect  and  at  her 
moment  af  maximum.  For  though  her  real  power  was  doubtless 
^J^^  much  diminished  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
"'**^*^**  Thirty  years*  truce,  yet  the  great  edifices  and  works 
T«red.  of  art,  achieved  since  then,  tended  to  compensate  that 

j^^ema^  loss,  insofar  as  the  sense  of  greatness  was  concerned ; 
mnmofher  and  no  one,  either  citizen  or  enemy,  considered  Athens 
Suning  ten-  as  having  at  all  declined.  It  was  at  the  commencement 
^2Lr*"*'    ofthegreatstrugglewiththePeloponnesianconfederacy, 


■oMi  alter-     the  coming  hardships  of  which  Penkl^snever  disguised 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  fellow-citizens,  though  he 
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fully  ooimted  upon  eventoal  sncoesa.  Attica  had  been  already 
invaded ;  it  waa  no  longer  ^the  unwaated  territory,"  as  Euripidda 
Iiad  designated  it  in  hia  tragedy  Medea,^  represented  three  or  fonr 
months  before  the  march  of  Archidamns.  A  picture  of  Athens  in 
her  social  glory  was  well  calculated  both  to  rouse  the  pride  and 
nerve  the  courage  of  thoee  individual  dtixens,  who  had  been 
compelled  once^  and  would  be  compelled  again  and  again,  to 
abandon  their  country-residence  and  fields  for  a  thin  tent  or  con- 
fined hole  in  the  city.'  Such  calamities  might  indeed  be  foreseen : 
but  there  was  one  still  greater  calamity  which,  though  actually 
then  impending,  could  not  be  fi>reseen:  the  terrific  pestilence  which 
vrill  be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter.  The  bright  colours 
and  tone  of  cheerful  confidence  which  pervade  the  discourse  of 
Periklds  appear  the  more  striking  from  being  in  immediate 
antecedence  to  the  awful  description  of  this  distemper :  a  contrast 
to  which  Thucydidds  was  doubtless  not  insensible,  and  which  is 
another  circumatance  enhancing  the  interest  of  the  composition. 


1  S^pidte^Modflft.aSi.  Updf  x»|Mit  np,  b»  Tbooydldte:  M.^aw'ow  mom 

MTopMrov  r',  Ac  ia  Mid  than  the  inimbOT  of  the  dead 

^liie  zemarka  of  Dfoiifidiia  Hall-  or  the   macnitiide  of   the  oocaaion 

^mniMna,  tending  to  ihow  that  the  warrantedT^iathefanltof  Periklte. 

nnmberordeadhnriedonthiaoecaaion  andnotofThneTdidte.  Dion jsioa  aaye 

waa  ao  email,  and  the  actiona  in  which  that  there  were  many  other  oecaaiona 

ther  had  been  alain  ao  Inaicniflcant,  aa  throoghont  the  war  mndh  more  worthy 

to  be  nnworthT  of  ao  elaborate  ao  of  an  elaborate  foneml  hanumne— 

haiangoe  aa   thia  of   Periklte-and  eepedally  the  dlaastrona  loaa  m  the 

Ifaiding  fanlt  with  Thneydidfia  on  that  SidUan  army.    Bnt  Thoeydidte  oonld 

groond— axe  by  no  meana  well-f oonded  not  hare  heaid  any  of  them,  after 

or  Jnatlflable.    He  treata  Thncydidte  hia  exile  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war : 

Bkeadnunatiewiiterpntthigaapeech  and  we  may  well  preanme  that  none  of 


intothemonthof  oneof  hiacbaracten,  them  woold  bear  any  oomparioon  with 
and  he  eottsidera  that  the  oocaabm  thia  of  PeriklSa.  Nor  doee  DIonyaiDa 
ihoem  for  thia  apeech  waa  nnwoithy.  at  all  appreciate  the  fnU  dream- 
Bat  thooffa  thia  aaaumptlon  woold  be  atanoea  en  thia  flnt  year  of  the  war, 
eoneet  with  regard  to  many  andent  which,  when  completely  felt,  will  be 
hiatorlana,  and  to  Dionyaiaa  hlmaelf  In  foond  to  render  the  aplendid  and 
hia  Soman  hiatory,  it  ia  not  comet  copiooa  harangue  of  the  great 
with  leference  to  Ihacydidte.  The  afateaman  eminently  aeaaonable.  See 
ipeedi  of  Pexiklte  waa  a  real  apeech,  Dlonya.  H.  da  Thacyd.  Jndie.  p.  BM— 
hMid,ieprodaoed,anddoabtleaBdniii  SftL 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

FROM  THE  BEQINNINQ  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAB  DOWN 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  TEAB  OF  THE  PELO- 
PONNBSIAN  WAB. 

At  the  dose  of  one  year  after  the  attempted  snrprifle  of  Plataaa 
480  B.C  bj  the  Thebans,  the  belligerent  parties  in  Greece 
raitoMthe  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  unaltered  position  as  to  relatiye 
opezatiOTs  strength.  Nothing  decisive  had  been  accomplished 
fl^tyear*  on  either  side,  either  by  the  invasion  of  Attica  or  by 
^^*^'  the  flying  descents  round  the  coast  of  Peloponndsus. 

In  spite  of  mutual  damage  inflicted — doubtless  in  the  greatest 
measure  upon  Attica — no  progress  was  yet  made  towards  the  ful- 
filment of  those  objects  which  had  induced  the  Peloponnesians  to 
go  to  war.  Especially  the  most  pressing  among  all  their  wishes 
— the  relief  of  Potidsea — was  noway  advanced ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians had  not  found  it  necessary  to  relax  the  blockade  of  that 
city.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  operations  had  thus  been  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  ardent 
instigators  of  war,  while  it  justified  the  anticipations  both  of 
Perikl^  and  of  Archidamus. 

A  second  devastation  of  Attica  was  resolved  upon  for  the  com- 
Secaad  mencement  of  spring ;  and  measures  were  taken  for 
At3**°b°'  carrying  it  all  over  that  territory,  since  the  settled 
iheVeitJ  policy  of  Athens  not  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  in- 
E^*S^'  vaders  was  now  ascertained.  About  the  end  of  March 
^P^^lng  or  beginning  of  April  the  entire  Peloponnesian  force 
tban  the  (two-thirds  from  each  confederate  city  as  before)  was 
^"^  assembled  under  the  command  of  Archidamus  and 

marched  into  Attica.  This  time  they  carried  the  work  of  syste- 
matic destruction  not  merely  over  the  Thriasian  plain  and  the 
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plain  immediatelj  near  to  Atihens,  aa  before,  bat  also  to  the 
more  aontherly  portiou  of  Attica,  down  even  as  fioLr  as  the  minea 
of  Lanriom.  They  traversed  and  ravaged  both  the  eastern  and 
the  western  coast,  remaining  not  less  than  forty  days  in  the 
conntty.  They  found  the  territory  deserted  as  before,  all  the 
popnkddon  having  retired  within  the  waUs.^ 

In  regard  to  this  second  invasion,  PeriklSS  recommended  the 
same  defensive  policy  as  he  had  applied  to  the  first ;  and  ap- 
parently the  citizens  had  now  come  to  acquiesce  in  it,  if  not 
^nl^8^79  ^  IcBst  with  a  fall  conviction  of  its  necessity.  But  a 
new  visitation  had  now  occurred,  diverting  their  attention  from 
the  invader,  though  enormously  aggravating  their  sufferings.  A 
few  days  after  Archidamus  entered  Attica,  a  pestilence  or  epidemic 
sickneoB  broke  out  unexpectedly  at  Athens. 

It  appears  that  this  terrific  dinrder  had  been  raging  for  some 
time  throughont  the  rsgions  round  tiie  Mediterranean ;  coamMnoe- 
having  begun,  as  was  believed,  in  Ethiopia — ^thence  mentof  th» 
pasBong  into  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  overrunning  a  con-  Sr^dcode 
siderable  portion  of  Asia  under  the  Persian  govern-  ^  'Athens, 
ment.  About  sixteen  years  before,  too,  there  had  been  a  similar 
calamity  in  Bome  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Becently,  it 
had  been  felt  in  L^nmos  and  some  other  islands  of  the  ^ean, 
yet  seemingly  not  with  such  intensity  as  to  excite  much  notice 
generally  in  the  Qredan  world :  at  length  it  passed  to  Athens, 
and  first  showed  itself  in  the  Peirssos.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  was  as  rapid  and  destructive  as  its  appearance  had  been 
sudden ;  whilst  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  people  within 
the  dty  and  long  walls,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
invaders  in  the  country,  was  but  too  favourable  to  every  form  of 
contagion.  Families  crowded  together  in  close  cabins  and  places 
of  temporary  shelter  ' — ^throughout  a  city  constructed  (like  most 
of  those  in  Greece)  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of  salubrity 

1  TfaucTd.  IL  47—65.  Mriou  asgravatlon  of  th«ir  epidemic : 

s  Hilled.  U.  68 ;  0iod6r.  ziL  46 ;  for  in  the  aoeounte  of  the  epidemics 

Platuchi  Peilklte,  c  84.    It  la  to  he  which  deeohited  Bome  under  similAr 

remBcked  that  the  AtheniAne,  though  ctreametencee,iveflndtheaocamiilation 

their  pOTKme  and  moTable  property  of  great  nomben  of  cattle,  along  with 

wcfe  crowded  within  the  walla,  had  hnman  beino,  apedlled  aa  a  terrible 

not  driTcn  in  their  aheep  and  cattle  addition  to  Qie  calamitj  (aee  Uwy,  iiL 

alio,  hot  had  tranaported  them  orer  to  66;  Dionya.  HaL  Ant  Horn.   z.  56: 

EnbcBa  and  the  neighbonring  iaianda  compare   Niebvhr,   ^V^Tn*fli*h,   Geach. 

(Xliacyd.  iL  14)l    Hence  theyeacapeda  vd.  iL  p.  90X 
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— and  in  a  state  of  mental  chagrin  from  the  forced  abandonment 
and  sacrifice  of  their  properties  in  the  country,  transmitted  the 
disorder  ^th  fatal  fSacility  from  one  to  the  other.  Beginning  as 
it  did  abont  the  middle  of  April,  the  increasing  heat  of  summer 
further  aided  the  disorder,  the  83rmptom8  of  which,  alike  violent 
and  sudden,  made  themselves  die  more  remarked  because  the 
jear  was  particularly  exempt  from  maladies  of  every  other 
description.^ 
Of  this  plague — or  (more  properly)  eruptive  typhoid  fever,* 
distinct  from,  yet  analogous  to,  the  small-poz — a  de- 
scription no  less  clear  than  impressive  has  been  left  by 
the  historian  ThucydidSs,  himself  not  only  a  spectator 
but  a  sufferer.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  merits, 
that  his  notice  of  the  83rmptoms,  given  at  so  early  a 
stage  of  medical  science  and  observation,  is  such  as  to 
instruct  the  medical  reader  of  the  present  age,  and  to 
enable  the  malady  to  be  understood  and  identified.    The  obeerva- 


DeKription 
oftheepi- 
domic  by 
lliixcydidai 
~hiicon> 
oeptton  of 
the  duty  of 
•xactlyob- 
■errlnff  and 
reoorduig. 


1  TIlQcyd.  0.  iO.  rh  ttkp  yap  trot,  it 
mftokoytlrOf  iit  wdvrmp  fidXivra  iii  ixcire 
Spovo¥  it  T«f  oAAoc  ifftfcyf  toe  ^nfyxoyf  r 
5r.  HippoknMs,  in  his  dewriptaon  of 
the  eptaemic  f  eTer  at  Thaaos,  makea  a 
8iiiii]ar  remark  on  the  abeenoe  of  all 
other  diflordert  at  the  time  (Bpldem.  L 
8.Tol.U.p.640,ed.Llttr4). 

S"La   deecription    de    Thucydlde 

gbeerres  M.  Littr^,  in  hie  introduction 
the  works  of  Hippokratda,  touL  L  p. 
122)  eat  tellement  Sonne  qn'elle  snflit 
pleinement  pour  nous  faire  oomprendre 
oe  one  oette  andenne  maladie  a  Mi : 
et  n  est  fort  it  regretter  que  dee 
mfidecinB  tela  qu'Hippocrate  el  Gallen 
n'aient  rein  ecrit  rar  lee  grandee 
^id^mies.  dont  ila  ont  6t6  lee  specta- 
teurs.  Hippocrate  a  ^ttf  t^moin  de 
oette  peete  raoontte  par  Thncydide, 
et  U  ne  nous  en  a  pas  laiss^  la 
deecription.  Gallen  Tit  ^galement  la 
fi^TreemptlTe  qni  d^sola  le  mondesoos 
Marc  AorUe,  et  qn'il  appelle  loi-mftme 
la  longne  peete.  Cependant  excepts 
qnelqnee  mote  4pan  dana  ees  Tolnml- 
neox  OQTragee,  excepts  quelques 
Indications  f  ogltiTeB,  il  ne  nous  a  rien 
tranamis  sar  an  ^vtoement  mMical 
anssl  important ;  i  tel  point  que  si 
noQS  n'aiions  pas  le  rteit  de  Ihuoydide, 
11  nous  seroit  tort  dUBcOe  de  nous  fUre 
nne  id^  de  oelle  qn'a  Tne  Gallen,  et 
qui  est  la  mdme  (comme  M.  Hecker 


s'est  attach^  k  le  dteontrer}  que  la 
maladie  connae  sons  le  nom  oe  Feete 
d'Athtoes.  C^tait  ane  fldrre  ^mptlTe, 
difftfrente  de  la  Tariole,  et  radnte 
aiOonrd'haL  On  a  cm  «n  Tolr  las 
traces  dans  lea  ckarbons  (ai*tfpoucn)  des 
Uvres  HippociatiqQes.'' 

Both  Kraasa  (Dfaqnisitio  de  natuA 
morbi  Athenienitium,  Stattgaxd,  isn. 
p.  88)  and  Hiuiaer  (Hlstoxiach-Pattio. 
log.  untersochongen.  Dresden.  1880, 
p.    60)   assimiUte    the    pathoWoal 

8 hienomena  specified  by  Thacydidta  to 
ifferent  pornons  of  tne  'Bin6rffiiai  ot 
HippokraUs.  M.  LIttre  thinks  that 
the  resemblance  is  not  dose  or  precise, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  one  being 
Identified  with  the  other.  "  Le  tableau 
si  frappant  qu'en  a  tncA  oe  grand 
historfen  ne  se  r^prodnit  pas  oertaioe- 
ment  avec  nne  nettet^  sofflsante  dana 
lee  brefs  details  donntepar  Hippocrate. 
La  maladie  dAthtoes  aroit  on  type 
si  tranche,  qne  tons  ceoz  qni  en  ont 
parM  ont  du  le  reprodnire  dans  ess 
narties  essentielles.**  (Argnment  anz 
ane  LiTre  des  Bpidemiea,  CBnTres 
d'flippocrate.  torn.  t.  p.  64.)  There 
appeara  good  reaaon  to  beliere  that 
the  great  epidemic  which  preralled 
In  the  Roman  world  under  BCareaa 
AnreUuB  (the  Pestis  Antoniniana)  was 
a  renewal  of  what  is  called  the  Plagn« 
of/-" —  ^ 
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tioos  with  which  that  notice  is  nahered  in  deserve  particular 
attention.  **  In  reepect  to  thia  distemper  (he  saysX  let  every  man, 
physician  or  not,  say  what  he  thinks  respecting  the  source  from 
whence  it  may  probably  have  arisen,  and  respecting  the  causes 
which  he  deems  sufficiently  powerful  to  have  produced  so  great  a 
revolution.  But  I,  having  myself  had  the  distemper,  and  having 
seen  others  suffering  under  i^  will  state  what  U  actually  imu,  and 
will  indicate  in  addition  such  other  matters,  as  will  furnish  any 
man,  who  lays  them  to  heart,  with  knowledge  and  the  means  of 
calculation  beforehand,  in  case  the  same  misfortune  should  ever 
again  occur."  ^  To  record  past  ftcts,  as  a  basLs  for  rational  pre- 
vision in  regard  to  the  future— the  same  sentiment  which  Thucy- 
didls  mentions  in  his  prefiace,'  as  having  animated  him  to  the 
composition  of  his  history— was  at  that  time  a  duty  so  little 
understood,  that  we  have  reason  to  admire  not  less  the  manner  in 
which  he  performs  it  in  practice,  than  the  distinctness  with  which 
he  conceives  it  in  theory.  We  may  infer  from  his  language  that 
speculation  in  his  day  was  active  respecting  the  eauses  of  this 
plague,  according  to  the  vague  and  fanciful  physics,  and  scanty 
stock  of  ascertained  fSsurts,  which  was  all  that  could  then  be  con- 
sulted. By  resisting  the  itch  of  theorizing  from  one  of  those  loose 
hypotheses  which  then  appeared  plausibly  to  explain  everything, 
he  probably  renounced  the  point  of  view  from  which  most  credit 
and  interest  would  be  derivable  at  the  time.  But  his  simple  and 
predse  summary  of  observed  &cts  carries  with  it  an  imperishable 
value,  and  even  affords  grounds  for  imagining  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  habits  and  training  of  his  contemporary.  Hippo- 
krat§8,  and  the  other  Asklepiads  of  Kds.* 

iTh1117d.iL 48.   A«yrfT«|Ur<r«rir«pl  »,  p.  738;  Demokritl  Fragment,  ed. 

minwv,  mt  htuorot  yvfwA9M9t,Kmi  c«rp«f  MnJlach.,  lib.  It.  p.  MS. 

col  ISUrnif,  «f'  &rov  ttiAt  fv  ytwivfm.  ThecMiMsaf  toeAtbeiiiaafl|rideniie 

tcM^  mtkk  riis  olWof  l^rtiwt  voui^M  nv-  M  giTen  by  Dioddrng  (xii  SSK-nntunud 

«mir  iMTtt^Aik  Mcaydk  ttroA  Hv^fuv  h  niiifl»  watery  quality  of  gnm,  abMooe 

Tb ^4TatfTi|0'M ffYtty •  hm  Mottfrrv fy£y-  of  the Btefliaii  winds.  Ac, may perbaM 

prro  Ai|it,  jcai  &^'  iiw  or  r%/t  vkowmv.  «i  be  trae  of  the  leilnll  of  the  emdenuo 

mrc  KoI  olSic  hnwiawu,  ftiXurf  ht  ^t  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  out  can 

n  wpoctSMf  tt^  Ayvoctr.  ravT»  <i|Am0«,  hardly  be  true  of  Ite  flrrt  i^mearanee ; 

«vr6r  n  rov^^^^v  «««  «wHc  \Xkw  oAAovf  alnoe    Thncydidte   atatee    that    the 

«tf«Xomit.  year  In  other  reepeets  was  tmosoally 

Xtomokritos,    amonff   others,    oon-  healthy.andtheepideniiewaseTldently 

aeeted     the    generatton     of     these  broosht  from  fordgn  parts  to  Pelnsos. 

epidemlos  with   his   general  system  >  Thneyd.  L  28. 

Of  atoms,  atmospheric  eflhiTia,  and  'See  toe  words  of  Ihucydidte,  IL 

9ilmka. :  see  Flntaxch,  Synqrasiaci  tUL  10.  «eu avMcaMpavif  xeX^  m«  5 v«« 
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It  18  hardly  within  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece  to 
EztenaiTe  repeat  after  Thucydid^  the  painful  enumeration  of 
S^ei^o?  flymptoma,  violent  in  the  extreme,  and  pervading 
Athens.  every  portion  of  the  bodily  system,  which  marked 
this  fearfol  disorder.  Beginning  in  Peirseos,  it  quickly  passed 
into  the  city,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  speedily  filled 
with  sickness  and  suflfering,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  known.  The  seizures  were  sudden,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  sufferers  perished  after  deplorable  agonies  on  the  seventh 
•r  on  the  ninth  day.  Others,  whose  strength  of  constitution 
carried  them  over  this  period,  found  themselves  the  victims  of 
exhausting  and  incurable  diarrhoea  afterwards  :  with  others  again, 
after  traversing  both  these  stages,  the  distemper  fixed  itsdjf  in 
some  particular  member,  the  eyes,  the  genitals,  the  hands,  or  the 
feet)  which  were  rendered  permanently  useless,  or  in  some  cases 
amputated,  even  where  the  patient  himself  recovered.    There 


4v6  larpAp  •tvoikavp.iva.i.  ct^lv, 
Mcrov— which  woald  ieem  to  indicate 
a  fluniliarlty  with  the  medical  tennino- 
logy :— compare  also  his  allusion  to 
the  speculations  of  the  physicians, 
cited  in  the  preTlons  note ;  and  c.  51 

dkc 

In  proof  howrare  the  conception  was 
in  ancient  times,  of  the  importance  of 
collecting  and  registering  particular 
medical  facts,  I  transcrihe  the  following 
observations  from  M.  littrtf  ((Envres 
d'Hippocrate,  tom.  It.  p.  646,  Be- 
marques  Betrospectives). 

"  Toutefois  oe  qn'il  importe  id  de 
constater,  ce  n'est  pas  qu'Hippocnte 
a  obaerr^  de  telle  on  telle  manl^, 
mais  c'est  qu'U  a  eu  I'idte  de  recneillir 
et  de  consigner  des  faits  particnliers. 
En  effet,  rein,  dans  I'sntiquit^,  n'a  HA 


plus  rare  que  ce  soin :  ontre  Hippocrate, 
je  ne  oonnois  qn'BrasIstrate  qui  se 
soit  occupy  de  reiater  sonsoette  forme 
les  rdsultats  de  son  experience  diniqne. 
Ni  Galien  Ini-mtaM,  ni  Artft^.  ni 
Soranns,  ni  les  autres  qui  sont  arrlT^. 
Jnsqn'ii  nous,  n'ont  snivi  nn  anssi 
lonable  ezemple.  Les  ohserrations 
consignees  dans  la  collection  Hlppo- 
cratique  constitnent  la  plus  grande 
partie,  k  beauoonp  prto,  de  ce  que 
I'antiquite  a  possed^  en  ce  genre: 
et  81,  en  commentant  le  traTail 
d'Hippocrate,  on  Tavait  un  pen  imit^, 
nous  anxions  des  mat^rianx  k  I'aide 


dflsqnels  nous  prendrions  une  !d^ 
bien  plus  precise  de  la  pathologic  de 
ces  siedes  recul^  .  .  .  Mais  tout  en 
eznrimant  oe  regret  et  en  reoonnaissant 
cette  utility  relative  k  nous  antres 
modemes  et  vMtablement  consider- 
able, il  fant  ajouter  que  I'antiqulte 
avoii  dans  les  faits  et  la  docvine 
Hippoctatiqnes  nn  aliment  qui  lui  a 
sdff-et  qn'nne  collection,  mOme 
etendue,  d'histdres  narticnli^res  n'an- 
roit  pas  alors  modifle  la  mMedne, 
du  moins  la  mededne  sdentiflqne, 
essentielleroent  et  an  delli  de  la  lizuite 
que  comportoit  la  physiologie.  Je 
ponrrai  montrer  aillenrs  que  la  doctrine 
d'HippocnUbe  et  de  I'^cole  de  Ck»  a  ete 
la  seule  soQde,  la  senle  f  ondte  snr  nn 
apergn  vrai  de  la  nature  oiganisee ;  et 
que  les  sectes  posterienres,  methodisme 
et  pnenmatinne,  n'ont  bfrti  lenis 
theories  que  snr  des  hypothtees  sans 
eonsistanoa  Mais  id  je  me  contante 
de  remarquer,  que  la  pathologie,  en 
taat  que  sdence,  ne  pent  marcher  qn'it 
la  suite  de  la  phydologie,  dont  elle 
n'est  qn'nne  des  faces:  et  d'Hippocrate 
k  Galien  indndvement,  la  phTdologie 
ne  fit  pas  assea  de  progras  poor 
rendre  insuffisante  la  conception 
Hippocratique.  II  en  r^snlte,  neces- 
sairement,  que  la  pathologie,  toi^ours 
conrideree  comme  science,  n'anrdt 
pn,  par  qndque  procMe  que  oe  f^t, 
gagner  que  des  corrections  et  dee 
augmentations  de  detail." 
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were  also  aome  whose  recovery  was  attended  with  a  total  lose  of 
memory,  ao  that  they  no  more  knew  themselves  or  reoogniied 
their  friends.  No  treatment  or  remedy  appearing,  except  in 
accidental  cases,  to  produce  any  beneficial  effect,  the  physicians 
or  surgeons  whoee  aid  was  invoked  became  completely  at  fault 
While  trying  their  accuatomed  means  without  avail,  they  soon 
ended  by  catching  the  malady  themselves  and  perishing.  The 
charms  and  incantations,^  to  which  the  unhappy  patient  resorted, 
were  not  likely  to  be  more  efficacious.  While  some  asserted  that 
the  Peloponnesians  had  poisoned  the  cisterns  of  water,  others 
referred  the  visitation  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  especially  to 
Apollo,  known  by  hearers  of  the  Iliad  as  author  of  pestilence  in 
the  Greek  host  before  Troy.  It  was  remembered  that  this 
Delphian  god  had  promised  Uie  LacedsBmonians,  in  reply  to  their 
application  immediately  before  the  war,  that  he  would  assist  them 
whether  invoked  or  uninvoked— and  the  disorder  now  raging 
was  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  their  irresistible  ally  ;  while 
the  elderly  men  further  called  to  mind  an  oracular  verse  simg  in 
the  time  of  their  youth — ''The  Dorian  war  will  come,  and 
pestilence  along  with  it  V    Under  the  distress  which  suggested. 


iCcmptae  the  itorf  of   TIiaIMm       See alK>  the fix*t unoiu: the miitlet 

appeaeiiig  an  epidemic  at  Sparta  by  his  aaoribed  to  the  orator  AechinBe  re- 

mniie  and  aong  (PlntaRh,  De  MncieA,  q>ecting  a  AotMOf  in  D^los. 

piUtfy.  ™t  appears  that  there  waa  a  debate 

Some  of  the  andentphjaicians  were  whether,  in    this  Hexameter  verae. 

firm  beUaren  In  the  dBouy  of  theee  AtM^  (famine)  or  Aoui6«  (peetilenoe) 

channs  and  incantatJona.    Alexander  was  the  correct  reading :    and  the 

of  Trallea  aays  that  having  original];  probability    ia    that    it    had    been 

trmtrtl  tTrr-m  Tr«*h  frrntrmTit,  ho  hni  ori^^nallT  compoaed  with  the  word 

i  i      -I  f  Aouiof—ior   men    might    well    fancy 

pet^:icuJ  obsi^rv^itiun,  a^nd  alturt'd  his  beforehand  that  f amine  wonid  be  a 

opinfDo  (ix.  4)—iv$in  y^ir  alarrtu  rn^s  lequel  of  the  DoHan  war,  but  th«r 

*m*  ypa^if  fi,i'ioit  taiKivat  t^t  tw^ia^.  woold  uot  be  likely  to  imagine  tx«n- 

w»*^  Kaym  i^j^fn  tdJUom  ■  T^  XP^^'V  ^'  ^*^^^  •*  aocompanyiuff  it.    Yet  (laya 

vn  T^v  ti'^PYvf  ^fuvo^ivtitv  in*iffHt)¥  Thocydidte)  the  reading  Aot^^  waa 

«t»«<,4iira#t(yci'av4^alt.    B^H^an  intert'fiV  held    dedde^y  preferaBle,    aa   beat 

Ing  uui  YKliwble  dbHrt&tiuti,  ( ir^jri  ii>4  fitting  to  the  actual  drcomstanoea  (oi 

GootiigU,  bj  Br.  C,  F«  Marx  CSUiitAanI,  yip  aytfp«*voi  vpj^  &  Iva^xor  t^*'  funjfin*' 

l»i,  p.  \m  ivoMvvroX    And  "if  (he  goea  on  to 

TiiemffeHng  tT#nLkl(;is,  In  h\yi  afony  eay)  there  ahonld  ever  nereafter  come 

mder  the  pol^iD^  lunk,  invoktii  the  anoUier  Dorian  war,  and  famine  along 

Ui^&i    %Umjt.    with    tb«    x*'-p^'\^m  with  it,  the  oracle  will  probably  be 

:«r  ,    .    ^         ' :,,,  Trochln.  1(h>&J.  rqnodnoed  with  the  word  At^t^  aa 

sJI.2?!32L*ij5taJ^""'^  •*''*•'■  ^*Tl2idii«rTea  notice,  aaillniitratlng 

^«n|>oi««Aai^««ai-  the  aort  of  admitted  licence  with  wW3 

"TV.  ^^ 
5—6 
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and  was  reciprocally  aggraTated  by,  theae  gloomy  ideas,  prophets 
were  consulted,  and  supplications  with  solemn  procession  were 
held  at  the  temples,  to  appease  the  divine  wrath. 

When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest  nor  the  physidaxi 
InefficacT  ^^^  retard  the  spread,  or  mitigate  the  intensity,  of 
^J^H^^  the  disorder,  the  Athenians  abandoned  themselves  to 
sad  (£r'  despair,  and  the  space  within  the  walls  became  a  scene 
Son^^e  of  desoUting  misery.  Every  man  attacked  with  the 
Atheniau.  malady  at  once  lost  his  courage — a  state  of  depression, 
itself  among  the  worst  features  of  the  case,  which  made  him  lie 
down  and  die,  without  any  atteinpt  to  seek  for  preservatives. 
And  though  at  first  friends  and  relatives  lent  their  aid  to  tend 
the  sick  with  the  usual  Jhmily  sympathies,  yet  so  terrible  was  the 
number  of  these  attendants  who  perished,  '*  like  sheep,"  from 
such  contact,  that  at  length  no  man  would  thus  expose  himself ; 
while  the  most  generous  spirits,  who  persisted  longest  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  were  carried  off  in  the  greatest  numbers.^ 
The  patient  was  thus  left  to  die  alone  and  unheeded.  Sometimes 
all  the  inmates  of  a  house  were  swept  away  one  after  the  other, 
no  man  being  willing  to  go  near  it :  desertion  on  the  one  hand, 
attendance  on  the  other,  both  tended  to  aggravate  the  calamity. 
There  remained  only  those  who,  having  had  the  disorder  and 
recovered,  were  willing  to  tend  the  sufferers.  These  men  formed 
the  single  exception  to  the  all-pervading  misery  of  the  time ;  for 
the  disorder  seldom  attacked  any  one  twice,  and  when  it  did, 
the  second  attack  was  never  fatal  Elate  with  their  own  escape, 
they  deemed  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  disease,  and  were 
full  of  compassionate  kindness  for  others  whose  sufferings  were 
just  beginning.  It  was  from  them  too  that  the  principal  attention 
to  the  bodies  of  deceased  victims  proceeded  :  for  such  was  the 
state  of  dismay  and  sorrow,  that  even  the  nearest  relatives 
neglected  the  sepulchral  duties,  sacred  beyond  all  others  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Greek.  Nor  is  there  any  circumstance  which  conveys 
to  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  the  prevalent  agony  and  despair,  as 
when  we  read  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the  deaths 


1  CkmipKra   Diodte.    zIt.   70,    who  which  It  wai  attacked  In  805  B.C. :  and 

HMntiona   almilar   diatrenea  in    the  Llvy,  set.  SS,  respecting  the  epidemlo 

Carthaginian  annv  besieging  Syraeaae,  at  Syracuse  when  it  was  besieged  bj 

during   the   ternble   epidemlo   with  Maroellos  and  the  Bomans. 
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took  place  among  this  dose-packed  crowd  withoat  the  BmaUest 
decencies  of  attention  i— that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  piled 
one  npon  another  not  merely  in  the  public  roads,  but  even  in  the 
temples,  in  spite  of  the  understood  defilement  of  tiie  sacred 
building— that  half-dead  sufferers  were  seen  lying  round  all  the 
springs,  from  insupportable  thirst — ^that  the  numerous  corpees, 
thus  unburied  and  exposed,  were  in  such  a  condition,  that  the 
dogs  which  meddled  with  them  died  in  consequence,  while  no 
vultures  or  other  birds  of  the  like  habits  ever  came  near.  Those 
bodies  which  escaped  entire  neglect  were  burnt  or  buried,' 
without  the  customary  mourning,  and  with  unseemly  carelessness. 
In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a  body,  passing  by  a  funeral  pile  on 
which  another  body  was  burning,  would  put  their  own  there  to 
be  burnt  also  ; '  or  perhaps,  if  the  pile  was  prepared  ready  for 
a  body  not  yet  arrived,  would  deposit  their  own  upon  it^  set  fire 
to  the  pile,  and  then  depart.  Such  indecent  confusion  would 
have  been  intolerable  to  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  in  any 
ordinary  times. 

To  all  these  scenes  of  physical  suffering,  death,  and  reckless 
despair  was  superadded  another  evil,  which  affected  Lawien 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rest  JfJSndSc?' 
The  bonds  both  of  law  and  morality  became  relaxed,  vigeaO^nd, 
amidst  such  total  uncertainty  of  every  man  both  for  his  own  life 
and  that  of  others.  Men  cared  not  to  abstain  from  wrong,  imder 
circumstances  in  which  punishment  was  not  likely  to  overtake 
them — ^nor  to  put  a  check  upon  their  passions,  and  endure 
privations,  in  obedience  even  to  their  strongest  conviction,  when 
the  chance  was  so  small  of  their  living  to  reap  reward  or  enjoy 
any  future  esteeuL    An  interval,  short  and  sweet,  before  their 

1  Thoicyd.  li.  62.    oUu»v  y^p  avx  vy<  dewriblng  the  epidemlo  at  Borne  In  174 

Mx^vffMr,  oAA'  iv  KoXvfitut  iryiyiypoSf  B.C.    '*  CadaTera,  intacta  k  canibuB  et 

MM  erovc  SiairmiUvmv  o  ^$6pot  iylyym  Tultazibiu,  tabes  absnmebat :  aatieqne 

•vScrI  ctftfiif,  oAXi,  ical  mucpot  hr  ixx^-  ooDBtabat,  nec  illo,  nee  piiore  anno,  in 

Aac«  avotf mf (Ticorrtff  Ikviyro.  xal  ir  ran  tantA  tllXBg&  bonm  hominqmqne  TUto- 

Uocf  ima^v&ovrro  ml  vtpi  rat  Kff4wag  linm  tuqnam  Timun." 

iwdffus  ^§u9yirrtt,  rov  vdaroc  iwiBvfiM,  s  Thncyd.  iL  02.   Ftom  the  lengnage 

ri.  T9   Upi.  iv  oU  iotp^ynrro,  vtKpttv  of  Thnc/didte,  we  Me  that  this  was 

wkia%v,  avr»v  iwunBtnivKowrmv  •  U««p-  legaxded  at  Athene  aa  hlchly  onbe- 

fita^oiUvov   yi^  rov   kmov  o&  dLrtfpM-  coming.     Tet  a  pauege  of  Plntareh 

«w,  o^jc  ixopT9t  6,n  yhmrrM,  H  ^Aivw  leeme  to  show  that  It  was  Teiy  common, 

Ata*'    irpawovro    x«l  Upmv  xol  o0m9  in  his  time,  to  bom  several  bodies  on 

ifioMK.  the  same  funeral  pile  (Plnturoh,  Sym- 

>Thac7d.  IL 60:  compare livy, zlL SI,  posiae.  IL  8,  p.  061). 
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doom  was  realized — before  they  became  planged  in  the  wide- 
spread mlBerj  which  they  witnessed  around,  and  which  affected 
indiscriminately  the  virtuous  and  the  profligate— was  all  that 
they  looked  to  enjoy ;  embracing  with  avidity  the  immediate 
pleasures  of  sense,  as  well  as  such  positive  gains,  however  ill- 
gotten,  as  could  be  made  the  means  of  procuring  them,  and 
throwing  aside  all  thought  both  of  honour  or  of  long-sighted 
advantage.  Life  and  property  being  alike  ephemeral,  there  was 
no  hope  left  but  to  snatch  a  moment  of  enjoyment,  before  the 
outstretched  hand  of  destiny  should  faM  upon  its  victims. 

The  picture  of  society  under  the  pressure  of  a  murderous 
Groat  loM  epidemic,  with  its  train  of  physical  torments,  wretched- 
raioDgtbe  ^^^*  ^^^  demoralization,  has  been  drawn  by  more 
dtiMM—  than  one  eminent  author,  but  by  none  with  more 
power  of  impressive  fidelity  and  oonciseneas  than  by  Thucy- 
Athena.  dides,'  who  had  no  predecessor,  nor  anything  but  the 
reality,  to  copy  from.  We  may  remark  that  amidst  all  the 
melancholy  accompaniments  of  the  time,  there  are  no  human 
saerificee,  such  as  those  offered  up  at  Carthage  during  pestilence 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods — ^there  are  no  cruel  persecutions 
against  imaginary  authors  of  the  disease,  such  as  those  against  the 
Untori  (anointers  of  doors)  in  the  plague  of  Milan  in  1630.' 

Three  years  altogether  did  this  calamity  desolate  Athena  : 
continuously,  during  the  entire  second  and  third  years  of  the 
war — after  which  followed  a  period  of  marked  abatement  for  a 
year  and  a  half:  but  it  then  revived  again,  and  lasted  for 
another  year,  with  the  same  fury  as  at  first  The  public  loss, 
over  and  above  the  private  misery,  which  this  unexpected  enemy 
inflicted  upon  Athens  was  incalculable.  Out  of  ISKX)  horsemen^ 
all  among  the  rich  men  of  the  state,  300  died  of  the  epidemic  ; 
besides  4400  hoplites  out  of   the  roll  formally  kep^  and    a 


1  The  dMcription  in  the  sixth  book   medio,  lui  mmt :  quippe  homines  nt 
of  Lacntins,  tnnalated  and  expended    vietinuM  immolabant;  paoem  deonim 


from  Thncydidte— that  of  the  plaffne  sangnine  eoram  expoecentes,  pro  qno- 
at  Flonoce  in  1848,  with  which  the  mm  Tit&  Dii  rogaxi  maximi  aolent** 
Decameron  of  Bocoacoio  opens— and  (Joetin,  xyiii.  6% 
that  of  Defoe  in  his  Hietorr  of  the  For  the  facts  raspectlng  the  plague 
Plagne  in  London— are  all  well  of  Milan  and  the  tJnton,  see  the  in- 
known,  teresting  nov^  of  Manaoni— Promesst 
3  **Garthaginiensea,caminteroetera  Sposi— and  the  historical  work  of  the 
mala  etiam  peete  hihorarent,  cmentA  same  author— Storia  della  Colonna 
sacrorum  religione,  et  seelera  pro  le- 
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nnmber  of  tlie  poorer  poptOatioii,  so  great  bb  to  defy  compntation.^ 
No  efforts  of  the  Peloponnesians  oonld  have  done  so  much  to 
ruin  Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination  sach  as  they 
desired :  and  the  distemper  told  the  more  in  their  fiivonr,  as  it 
never  spread  at  all  into  PeloponntenSi  though  it  passed  from 
Athens  to  some  of  the  more  populous  islands.*  The  Lace- 
demonian army  was  withdrawn  from  Attica  somewhat  earlier 
than  it  would  otherwise  hare  been,  for  fear  of  taking  the  con- 


But  it  was  while  the  Laoedffimonians  were  yet  in  Attica,  and 
during  the  first  freshness  of  the  terrible  malady,  that  Perikl^ 
equipped  and  conducted  from  Peiraeus  an  armament  of  100 
triremes  and  4000  hoplites  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Peloponn^ns  : 
900  horsemen  were  also  carried  in  some  horse-transports,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  out  of  old  triremesL    To  diminiih  the 
crowd  accumulated   in  the   city  was   doubtless  of  beneficial 
tendency,  and  perhaps  those  who  went  aboard  might  consider  it 
as  a  chance  of  escape  to  quit  an  infected  home.    But  unhappily 
they  carried  the  infection  along  with  them,  which  desolated  the 
fleet  not  less  than  the  dty,  and  crippled  all  its  efforts,    Bein- 
forced  by  fifty  ships  of  war  frx>m  Chioe  and  Lesbos,  Athfloiui 
the  Athenians  first  landed  near  Epidaurus  in  Pelopon-  Jf^JtanT^ 
n^eus,  ravaging  the  territory  and  making  an  unayail-  M&inst 
ing  attempt  upon  the  city :  next  they  made  like  nteuSTnaEt 
incursions  on  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  {f^J^^it 
Argolic  peninsula — ^Troezdn,  Halieis,  and  Hermiond  ;  b  atuckod 
and  lastly  attacked  and   captured  Prasise,  on   the  ^the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia.     On  returning  to  Athens,  •Fd^inic. 
the  same  armament  was  immediately  conducted  under  Agnon  and 
Kleopompus,  to  press  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  the  blockade  of  which 
still  continued  without  any  visible  progress.    On  arriving  there, 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  walls  by  battering  engines  and  by 
the  other  aggressive  methods  then  practised ;  but  nothing  what- 
ever was  achieved.    In  fact,  the  armament  became  incompetent 

1  nmcyd.  iiL  87.    roO  8i  iXKov  ix^^  wo\vaa4tmw^vmrm,    H<  dOM  BOt  ipedfy 

«Fff{<vp<Toc  apt$ii6t.    DioddTDs  makes  what  places  these  were:  perhaps  Uhios, 

them  Bbof6 10,000  (zii.  68)  freemen  and  but  hardly  Lesbos,  otherwise  the  biiot 

slates  together,  which  most  be  greatly  would  have  been  noticed  when  the 

beneath  the  reality.  revolt  of  that  island  oooors. 

>  Thocyd.  ii.  64.  rmr  oAAwr  x^/m^f  tA        >  Thacyd.  iL  67. 
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for  all  serious  effort,  from  the  aggravated  character  which  the 
distemper  here  assumed,  communicated  by  the  soldiers  fresh  from 
Athens  even  to  those  who  had  before  been  free  from  it  at  Potidoea. 
So  firightfid  was  the  morality,  that  out  of  the  4000  hoplites  under 
Agnon,  no  less  than  1060  died  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days. 
The  armament  was  brought  back  in  this  distressed  condition  to 
Athens,  while  the  reduction  of  Potidssa  was  left  as  before  to  the 
slow  course  of  blockade.^ 

On  returning  from  the  expedition  a$:;ainst  Peloponnesus, 
irritaUon  Periklds  found  his  countrymen  almost  distracted'  with 
of  tile  their  manifold  sufferings.    Over  and  above  the  raging 

under  their  epidemic,  they  had  just  gone  over  Attica  and  ascer- 
u4^j^&-  1i<^^  ^^®  devastations  committed  by  the  invaders 
ti^  throughout  all  the  territory  (except  the  Marathonian* 

inoenMd  Tetrapolis  and  Dekeleia--district6  spared,  as  we  are 
^^s^uT  ^^^'  through  indulgence  founded  on  an  ancient  le- 
onshakeii  gendary  sympathy)  during  their  long  stay  of  forty 
defending      days.    The  rich  had  found  their  comfortable  mansions 


and  farms,  the  poor  their  modest  cottages,  in  the 
various  demes,  torn  down  and  ruined.  Death,^  sickness,  loss  of 
property,  and  despair  of  the  future  now  rendered  the  Athenians 
angry  and  intractable  to  the  last  degree.  They  vented  their 
feelings  against  Periklds  as  the  cause  not  merely  of  the  war,  but 
also  of  all  that  they  were  now  enduring.  Either  with  or  without 
his  consent,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  open  n^otiations  for 
peace,  but  the  Spartans  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposition. 
This  new  disappointment  rendered  them  still  more  furious 
against  Perikl^  whose  long-standing  political  enemies  now 
doubtless  found  strong  sympathy  in  their  denunciations  of  his 
character  and  policy.  That  \mshaken  and  majestic  firmness, 
which  ranked  first  among  his  many  eminent  qualities,  was  never 
more  imperiously  required  and  never  more  effectively  mani- 
fested. 

In  his  capacity  of  Strat^gus  or  General,  Perikl^  convoked  a 
formal  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 

1  Thncyd.  ii.  56-^S8.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  06.    &  uAv  diw'wc,  5rt  aw' 

*  Thacyd.    iL    59.      ti(AAoM>rro     r^  iKtur<r6vt»¥  6aful»/Mro«,  iarrdpuro  cat  rov- 

yimiL9%.  TMr*   ol  ti  owaroi,  xaAil  Kn^iiara  Kardt. 

s  Dioddr.  zii.  45 ;  Ister  ap.  Schol.  ad  rifi'  x*^P*>'  oticoiofiiat«  rt  xal  voAvtvAcoh 

Soph.  (Edip.  Colon.  689 ;  Herodot  iz.  icaratf'xcvwc  awokmKtKort. 
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himself  publiely  against  the  prevailing  sentiment^  and  lecom- 
mffliding  peneverance  in  his  line  of  policy.    The  speeches  made 
by  his  opponents,  assaredly  very  bitter,  are  not  given  by  Thucy- 
didte ;  but  that  of  PeriklSs  himself  is  set  down  at  considerable 
length,  and  a  memorable  discoorse  it  is.    It  strikingly  brings  into 
relief  both  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  impress  of  actual 
circnmstances — an  impregnable  mind  consdoos  not  only  of  right 
purposes  bnt  of  jnst  and  reasonable  anticipations,  and  bearing  up 
with  manlinewi,  or  even  defiance,  against  the  natural  difficulty  of 
the  case,  heightened  by  an  extreme  of  incalculable  misfortune. 
He  had  foreseen,^  while  advising  the  war  originally,  the  probable 
impatience  of  his  countrymen  imder  its  first  hardships,  but  he 
could  not  foresee  the  epidemic  by  which  that  impatience  had  been 
exasperated  into  madness :  and  he  now  addressed  them  not  merely 
with  unabated  adherence  to  his  own  deliberate  convictions,  but 
also  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  remonstrance  against  their  unmerited 
change  of  sentiment  towards  him — seeking  at  the  same  time  to 
combat  that  uncontrolled  despair  which  for  the  moment  overlaid 
both  their  pride  and  their  patriotism.    Far  from  humbling  him- 
self before  the  present  sentiment,  it  is  at  this  time  that  he  sets 
forth  his  titles  to  their  esteem  in  the  most  direct  and  unqualified 
manner,  and  claims  the  continuance  of  that  which  they  had  so 
long  accorded,  as  something  belonging  to  him  by  acquired  right 
His  main  object,  through  this  discourse,  is  to  fill  the  minds  of 
his  audience  with  patriotic  sympathy  for  the  weal  of   .  ^^^i^ 
the  entire  city,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  absorbing  public 
sense  of  private  woe.    If  the  collective  city  flourishes  S|[St?^eoh 
(he  argues),  private  misfortunes  may  at  least  be  borne :  l^^^?^!* 
but  no  amount  of  private  prosperity  will  avail,  if  the  um»^ 
coUective  city  Mis  (a  proposition  literally  true  in  !jJ|^^|!|^2S^ 
ancient  times  and  under  the  circumstances  of  ancient  ^|^^4^ 
warfare— though  less  true  at  present).    ^Distracted 
by  domestic  calamity,  ye  are  now  angry  both  with  me  who 
advised  you  to  go  to  war,  and  with  youraelves  who  followed  the 
advice.    Ye  listened  to  me,  considering  me  superior  to  others  in 
judgment,  in  speech,  in  patriotism,  and  in  incorruptible  probity  > 

1  Tlmcyd.  1. 140.  cImu  yp&pai  r*  tA  dtferro,  icol  tp^ifrfvotti 

S  Thocyd.  ii  SO.    Kaim  huA  roioi^    rwra,  ^cAovoAic  rt  muL  XfW^^**^  icfitiV' 
«Mpi  bpytftv^,  $ff  vUwht  Oi«^M  iirvmv    vwv. 
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— nor  ought  I  now  to  be  treated  aa  culpable  for  giving  Bach 
adyioe,  when  in  point  of  &ct  the  war  was  unavoidable,  and  there 
would  have  been  still  greater  danger  in  shrinking  from  it  I  am 
the  same  man,  still  unchanged;  but  ye  in  your  misfortunes 
cannot  stand  to  the  convictions  which  ye  adopted  when  yet 
unhurt  Extreme  and  unforeseen,  indeed,  are  the  sorrows 
which  have  fikUen  upon  you ;  yet  inhabiting  as  ye  do  a  great 
city,  and  brought  up  in  dispositions  suitable  to  it,  ye  must  also 
resolve  to  bear  up  against  the  utmost  pressure  of  adversity,  and 
never  to  surrender  your  dignity.  I  have  often  explained  to  you 
that  ye  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  eventual  success  in  the  war, 
but  I  will  now  remind  you,  more  emphatically  than  before,  and 
even  with  a  degree  of  ostentation  suitable  as  a  stimulus  to  your 
present  unnatural  depression,  that  your  naval  force  makes  you 
masters  not  only  of  your  allies,  but  of  the  entire  8ea>--one-half 
of  the  visible  fidd  for  action  and  employment  Compared  with 
so  vast  a  power  as  this,  the  temporary  use  of  your  houses  or 
territory  is  a  mere  trifle— -an  ornamental  accessory  not  worth 
considering ;  and  this  too,  if  ye  preserve  your  freedom,  ye  will 
quickly  recover.  It  was  your  fathers  who  first  gained  this 
empire,  without  any  of  the  advantages  which  ye  now  enjoy ;  ye 
must  not  disgrace  yourselves  by  losing  what  they  acquired 
Delighting  as  ye  all  do  in  the  honour  and  empire  enjoyed  by 
the  city,  ye  must  not  shrink  from  the  toils  whereby  alone  that 
honour  is  sustained :  moreover  ye  now  fight,  not  merely  for 
freedom  instead  of  slavery,  but  for  empire  against  loss  of  empire, 
with  all  the  perils  arising  out  of  imperial  unpopularity.  It  is 
not  safe  for  you  now  to  abdicate,  even  if  ye  chose  to  do  so ;  for 
ye  hold  your  empire  like  a  despotism — ^ui^just  perhaps  in  the  ori- 
ginal acquisition,  but  ruinous  to  part  with  when  once  acquired. 
Be  not  angry  with  me,  whose  advice  ye  followed  in  going  to  war, 
because  the  enemy  have  done  such  damage  as  might  be  expected 
from  them :  still  less  on  account  of  this  unforeseen  distemper :  I 
know  that  this  makes  me  an  object  of  your  special  present  hatred, 

6  JIM  doMiTc  o6t[  aJTOi  wmwvn  Mw|«t*  Y^  ^^  #vmMx**'  it^ror  fyx**^ — ^Y**  ^ 

•^Mu  ihr^xof  ^^y  fuyiBovt  w4pi  it  rir  awv^aivm  <ve  fupiav  tmk  it  XP^^*'  ^A' 

opX^r,  oCr  4yw  i¥  rolt  vplv  Xtfyoct  *  060*  ytpmr,  yqc  «al  vaXivwutt  rov  cWpov  ij^iar 

£y  rvr  ixfnio'afMj^  xoftawdcvWpoy  hovn  wavtht  «vpM*rarovc  bwrws,  ^'  oiror  n  rvv 
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thoagb  very  imjastly,  nnlees  ye  will  conseiit  to  give  me  credit 
also  for  any  aneicpected  good-luck  which  may  oocnr.  Oar  city 
deriveB  its  particalar  glory  from  imshaken  bearing  up  against 
misfortane :  her  power,  her  name,  her  empire  of  Greeks  over 
Greeks,  are  such  as  have  never  before  been  seen:  and  if  we 
choose  to  be  great,  we  must  take  the  consequence  of  that 
temporary  envy  and  hatred  which  is  the  necessary  price  of 
permanent  renown.  Behave  ye  now  in  a  manner  worthy  of  that 
glory:  display  that  courage  which  is  essential  to  protect  yon 
against  disgrace  at  present,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  your  honour 
for  the  future.  Send  no  further  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  bear 
your  misfortunes  without  showing  symptoms  of  distresa"  ^ 

The  irresistible  reason,  as  well  as  the  proud  and  resolute 
bearing  of  this  discourse,  set  forUi  with  an  eloquence  ^^^^^ 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  Thucydidte  to  r^roduce  effectofhii 
— ^together  with  the  age  and  character  of  Periklds —  new 
carried  the  assent  of  the  assembled  people ;  who  when  2!o^^^cKr 
in  the  Fnyc,  and  engaged  according  to  habit  on  public  fg^^*^ 
matters,  would  for  a  moment  forget  their  private  neverthe- 
sufferings  in  considerations  of  the  safety  and  grandeur  ^Sii^nt 
of  Athens.    Possibly  indeed,  those  sufferings,  though  ^^^ 
still  continuing,  might  become  somewhat  alleviated  itui 
when  the  invaders  quitted  Attica,  and  when  it  was  no  ^'^^^'^^^ 
longer  indispensable  for  all  the  population  to  confine  itself  within 
the  walls.    Accordingly,  the  assembly  resolved  that  no  further 
propositions  should  be  made  for  peace,  and  that  the  war  should 
be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

But  though  the  public  resolution  thus  adopted  showed  the 
ancient  habit  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  Perikl^  the 
sentiments  of  individuals  taken  separately  were  still  those  of 
anger  against  him  as  the  author  of  that  system  which  had 
brought  them  into  so  much  distress.  His  political  opponents — 
Eledn,  Simmias,  or  Lakratidas,  perhaps  all  three  in  conjunction — 
took  care  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  this  prevalent  irritation 
to  manifest  itself  in  act,  by  bringing  an  accusation  against  him 
before  the  dikastery.  The  accusation  is  said  to  have  been 
preferred  on  the  ground  of  pecuniary  malversation,  and  ended  by 

1  nmcyd.  U.  60—64.  I  give  a  fenenl  without  Mtting  forth  !t«  full  conteali, 
innuiutfy  of  thia  memomble  iipeech,    itOl  Ims  Um  exaet  wordo. 
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his  being  sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine,  the  amount  of 
He  Is  which  is  differently  reported — fifteen,  fifty,  or  eighty 

;JS3SS^  talents— by  different  authors.*  The  accusing  party 
In  a  fine.  thus  appeued  to  have  carried  their  point,  and  to  have 
disgraced,  as  well  as  excluded  from  re-election,  the  veteran 
statesman.  The  event  however  disappointed  their  expectations. 
The  imposition  of  the  fine  not  only  satiated  all  the  irritation  of  the 
people  against  him,  but  even  occasioned  a  serious  reaction  in  his 
favour,  and  brought  back  as  strongly  as  ever  the  ancient  sentiment 
of  esteem  and  admiration.  It  was  quickly  found  that  those  who 
had  succeeded  Periklds  as  genenJs  neither  possessed  nor  deserved 
in  an  equal  d^;ree  the  public  confidence.  He  was  accordingly 
soon  re-dected,  with  as  much  power  and  influence  as  he  had  ever 
in  his  life  enjoyed.' 

But  that  life,  long,  honourable,  and  useful,  had  already  been 
Old  affe  of  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  sixtieth  year,  and 
hisfamUy  there  were  but  too  many  circumstances,  besides  the 
mUdfortanet  recent  fine,  which  tended  to  hasten  as  well  as  to 
■ufFering.       embitter   its   does.     At   the   very  moment  when 

1  Thoeyd.  U.  66 ;  Plato,  Ooigias,  p.  hit  expedition  against  PeloponnSras 

616,  c.  71 :  PlutaRh,  Periklte.  c.  86 ;  ahortly  after  they  left  Attica ;  that  io, 

Diod6r.  zil.  e.  88—46.   Abont  Simmias,  about  the  middle  of  May  C^ncf±  IL 

as  the  Tehement  enemy  of  Periklte,  see  67) :  there  still  remained,  therefore,  a 

Platarch,  Beipub.  Oer.  Prsecept  p.  806.  month  or  six  weeks  before  his  office  of 

Pintarch  and  IModdnis  both  state  StratAgus  natnially  expired,  and  re- 
that  Periklte  was  not  only  lined,  but  qnlred  renewaL  It  was  during  this 
also  remoTed  from  his  office  of  Strata  Intenral  (which  Tbucydidte  expresses 
fftts.  Thacydidds  mentions  the  fine,  by  the  words  in  8*  ivrpariyti,  U.  60) 
but  not  the  removal ;  and  his  silence  that  he  couToked  the  assembly  and 
leads  me  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  delivered  the  haiangue  recently  men- 
latter  event  altogether.  For  with  such  tioned. 

a  man  as  Periklw,  a  vote  of  removal  But  when  the  time  for  a  new  dec- 
would  have  been  a  penalty  more  marked  tion  of  StratAgi  arrived,  the  enemies  of 
and  cutting  than  the  fine :  moreover,  Periklte  oppMed  his  re-election,  and 
removal  from  office,  though  capable  of  brought  a  cbaxve  against  him  In  that 
being  pronounced  by  vote  of  the  public  trial  of  aooountability  to  which  evenf 
assembly,  would  hardly  be  inflicted  as  magistrate  at  Athens  was  expoaetL 
penalty  by  the  dikastery.  after  his  period  of  office.  They  alleged 

I  imague  the  events  to  have  passed  against  mm  some  official  miscondnct 
as  follows :  The  Stratdgi,  with  most  in  reference  to  the  public  money— and 
other  offloem  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  dlkastery  vlaited  him  with  a  fine, 
were  changed  or  re-elected  at  the  be-  His  re-election  was  thus  prevented,  and 
ginning  of  HekatombcBon,  the  first  with  a  man  who  had  been  so  often  re- 
month  of  the  Attic  year;  that  is,  some-  elected,  this  might  be  loosely  caUed 
where  about  Midsummer.  Now  .the  "taking  away  the  office  of  general**— 
Peloponneaian  army,  invading  Attica  so  that  the  language  of  Plutarch  and 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  Dioddms.  as  well  as  the  silence  of 
of  April,  and  remaining  forty  days,  Thucydidto,  would  on  this  supposition 
would  leave  the  country  about  the  first  be  Justified, 
week  in  May.    Periklto  returned  from  >  Thncyd.  IL  66. 
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PeriklSs  was  preacUng  to  his  coimtrjmeii,  in  a  tone  almoat 
rBproachfa],  the  neceesity  of  manfiil  and  unabated  devotion 
to  the  common  country,  in  the  midst  of  pilTate  soffering,  he  was 
himself  among  the  greatest  of  sofferere^  and  most  hardly  pressed 
to  set  the  example  of  observing  his  own  precepts.  The  vpidemic 
carried  off  not  merely  his  two  sons  (the  only  two  legitimate, 
Xanthippns  and  Plaralns),  but  also  his  sister,  several  other 
relatives^  and  his  best  and  most  useful  political  friends.  Amidst 
this  train  of  domestic  calamities,  and  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
so  many  of  his  dearest  Mends,  he  remained  master  of  his  grief^ 
and  maintained  his  habitual  self-command,  until  the  last  mis- 
fortone — ^the  death  of  his  fiivonrite  son  Paralus,  which  left  his 
house  without  any  legitimate  representative  to  maintain  the 
&mily  and  the  hereditary  sacred  rites.  .On  this  final  blow, 
though  he  strove  to  command  himself  as  before,  yet  at  the 
obsequies  of  the  young  man,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  place  a 
wreath  on  the  dead  body,  his  grief  became  uncontrollable,  and  he 
burst  out,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  into  profuse  tears  and 
sobbing.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  several  personal  trials  he  received  the 
intimation,    through   Alkibiadte    and    some    other  He  is 
friends,  of  the  restored  confidence  of  the  people  to-  g^^S^^ 
wards  him,  and  of  lus  re-election  to  the  office  of  twtondto 
Strat^guBL    But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  S?  ute 
was  persuaded  to  present  himself  again  at  the  public  ^^^^^ 
anembly,  and  resume  the  direction  of  affairs.    The   people, 
regret  of  the  people  was  formally  expressed  to  him  for  the  recent 
sentence— perhaps  indeed  the  fine  may  have  been  repaid  to  him, 
or  some  evasion  of  it  permitted,  saving  the  forms  of  law  * — ^in  the 
present  temper  of  the  city  ;  which  was  further  displayed  towards 
him  by  the  grant  of  a  remarkable  exemption  from  a  law  of  his 
own  original  proposition.    He  had  himself^  some  years  before, 
been  the  author  of  that  law,  whereby  the  citizenship  of  Athens 
was  restricted  to  persons  bom  both  of  Athenian  fathers  and 
Athenian  mothers,  under  which  restriction  several   thousand 

1  FlQtenai,  PerlUdB,  a  88.  nch  aneraslonof  aflne:eoiDparaalK> 

•  «      ««.^i.Tv       -XV  —  **»«  !•«•'  <rf  M.  Boeckh,  in  Meineke, 

sSee  Plntareh,  Demosthen.  &  «7.  Fragment.  Comic  Giaecor.  ad  Fni«m. 

•boat  the  meaner  of  bringing  about  BnpoUd.  iL  627. 
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personBy  illegitimate  on  the  mother's  side,  are  said  to  have  been 
deprived  of  the  citizenship,  on  occasion  of  a  public  distribution 
of  corn.  Invidious  as  it  appeared  to  grants  to  Periklds  singly, 
an  exemption  itom  a  law  which  had  been  strictly  enforced 
against  so  many  others,  the  people  were  now  moved,  not  less  by 
compassion  than  by  anxiety,  to  redress  their  own  previous 
severity.  Without  a  legitimate  heir,  the  house  of  Periklls,  one 
branch  of  the  great  Alkmsednid  Gens  by  his  mother's  side, 
would  be  left  deserted,  and  the  continuity  of  the  fiunily  sacred 
rites  would  be  broken — a  misfortune  painfully  felt  by  every 
Athenian  family,  as  calculated  to  wrong  all  the  deceased  members 
and  provoke  tJieir  posthumous  displeasure  towards  the  city. 
Accordingly,  permission  was  granted  to  PeriklSs  to  legitimize, 
and  to  inscribe  in  hi^  own  gens  and  phratry,  his  natural  son  by 
Aspasia,  who  bore  his  own  name.^ 

It  was  thus  that  Perikl^  was  reinstated   in   his   post   of 

Strat^^  as  well  as  in  his  ascendency  over  the  public 
moments  counsel — seemingly  about  August  or  September,  430 
of  PeiS^     ^^    ^^  ^^^  about  one  year  longer,  and  seems  to 

have  maintained  his  influence  as  long  as  his  health 
permitted.  Yet  we  hear  nothing  of  him  after  this  moment,  and 
he  fell  a  victim,  not  to  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic, 
but  to  a  slow  and  wearing  fever,'  which  undermined  his  strength 
as  well  as  his  capacity.  To  a  friend  who  came  to  ask  after  him 
when  in  this  disease,  PeriklSs  replied  by  showing  a  charm  or 
amulet  which  his  female  relations  had  hung  about  his  neck— a 
proof  how  low  he  was  reduced,  and  how  completely  he  had 
become  a  passive  subject  in  the  hands  of  others.  And  according 
to  another  anecdote  which  we  read,  yet  more  interesting  and 
equally  illustrative  of  his  character,  it  was  during  his  last 
moments,  when  he  was  lying  apparently  unconscious  and  insen- 
sible, that  the  friends  around  his  bed  were  passing  in  review 
the  acts  of  his  life,  and  the  nine  trophies  which  he  had  erected 
at  different  times  for  so  many  victories.  He  heard  what  they 
said,  though  they  fancied  that  he  was  past  hearing,  and  inter- 

1  Plntareh,  FtoiUdte,  e.  87.  bnt  this  can  haidly  be  oorrect^  when 

9  Plntanb  (Perfk.  c.  88)  treats  the  we  read  the  very  marked  character  of 

dow  disorder  nnder  which  he  snfFered  the  latter,   as  described   by  Thncy- 

as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  epidemic ;  didSs. 
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rnpfted  tliem  by  remarking — ^  What  you  praise  in  my  life  belongs 
partly  to  good  fortune,  and  is,  at  best,  common  to  me  with  many 
other  generals.  But  the  peculiarity  of  which  I  am  most  proud, 
you  hayo  not  noticed — no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on  moaming 
through  any  action  of  mine."  ^ 

Such  a  cause  of  self-gratolation,  doubtless  more  satisfactory 
to  recall  at  such  a  moment  than  any  other,  illostrates  His  life  and 
that  long-sighted  calculation,  aversion  to  distant  or  c>>*>*«^<^- 
haaardous  enterprise,  and  economy  of  the  public  force,  which 
marked  his  entire  political  career:  a  career  long,  beyond  all 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Athens— since  he  maintained  a  great 
influence,  gradually  swelling  into  a  decisive  personal  ascendency, 
for  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  His  character  has  been 
presented  in  very  different  lights  by  different  authors  both 
ancient  and  modem,  and  our  materials  for  striking  the  balance 
ate  not  so  good  as  we  could  wish.  But  his  immense  and  long- 
eontinued  supremacy,  as  well  as  his  unparalleled  eloquence,  are 
facts  attested  not  less  by  his  enemies  than  by  his  friends — ^nay, 
even  more  forcibly  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  The  oomic 
writers,  who  hated  him,  and  whose  trade  it  was  to  deride  and 
hunt  down  every  leading  political  character,  exhanst  their  powers 
of  illustration  in  setting  forth  both  the  one  and  the  other :  * 
Telekleid^  Eiatinas,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  all  hearers  and  all 
enemies,  speak  of  him  like  Olympian  Zeus,  hurling  thunder  and 
lig^itaiing ;  like  Hdrakl^  and  Achilles,  as  the  only  speaker  on 
whose  lips  persuasion  sat  and  who  left  his  sting  in  the  minds  of 
his  audience;  while  Plato  the  philosopher,*  who  disapproved  of 
his  political  working  and  of  the  moral  effects  which  he  produced 
upon  Athens,  nevertheless  extols  his  intellectual  and  oratorical 
ascendency — ^''lus  majestic  intelligence  "—in  language  not  less 
decisive  Uian  Thacydidte.  There  is  another  point  of  eulogy, 
not  less  valuable,  on  which  the  testimony  appears  uncontradicted : 
throughout  his  long  career,  amidst  the  hottest  political  ani- 
mosities, the  conduct  of  PerikMs  towards  opponents  was  always 

iPliitaxcli.ParikUa,e.8&  10 ;  z.  1. 88)  wont  only  as  witeMM  at 

s  Plutaich,  Faiiklta,  e.  4,  8,  18, 10 ;   aeoond-Daad. 

Mdaeka.  Cloaro  (De  Oiator.  UL  Si;  ovt» fi«yaAovp«MSff m^v JMpo.  Plato, 
Bratoa,  0— U)  and  Qnlntillan  0L  10,   Mano.  p.  M  B. 
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mild  and  liberal.^  The  consdoufl  self-esteem  and  arrogance  of 
manner,  with  which  the  contemporary  poet  I6n  reproached  him,* 
contrasting  it  wil^  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  his  own 
patron  Kimdn,  though  probably  invidiously  exaggerated,  is 
doubtless  in  substance  well-founded,  and  those  who  read  the  last 
speech  given  above  out  of  Thucydidds  will  at  once  recognize  in  it 
this  attribute*  His  natural  taste,  his  love  of  philosophical 
research,  and  his  unwearied  application  to  public  affairs,  all  con- 
tributed to  alienate  him  from  ordinary  familiarity,  and  to  make 
him  careless,  perhaps  improperly  careless,  of  the  lesser  means  of 
conciliating  public  favour. 

But  admitting  this  latter  reproach  to  be  well-founded,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  it  helps  to  negative  that  greater  and 
T^^imB  graver  political  crime  which  has  been  imputed  to  him, 
^Jgg^  of  sacrificing  the  permanent  well-being  and  morality 
of  the  state  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  politicfd 
power— of  corrupting  the  people  by  distributiona  of  the  public 
money.  "  He  gave  the  reins  to  the  people  (in  Plutarch's  words*) 
and  shaped  his  administration  for  their  immediate  favour,  by 
always  providing  at  home  some  public  spectacle  or  festival  or 
procession,  thus  nursing  up  the  city  in  elegant  pleasures,  and  by 
sending  out  every  year  sixty  triremes  manned  by  dtizen-seamen 
on  fall  pay,  who  were  thus  kept  in  practice  and  aoquired  nautical 
skiU." 

Now  the  charge  here  made  against  Perikl^  and  supported  by 
allegations  in  themselves  honourable  rather  than  otherwise — of  a 
vicious  appetite  for  immediate  popularity,  and  of  improper  con- 
cessions to  the  immediate  feelings  of  the  people  against  their 
permanent  interests — is  precisely  that  which  Thucydidds  in  the 
most  pointed  manner  denies ;  and  not  merely  denies,  but  contrasts 
PeriklSs  with  his  successors  in  the  express  circumstance  that  ihey 

1  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c  10— SO.  lukrntmts  S^  koa  lua^ivorrn  r^  9nh 

.Plutarch.  Pwiklfa.,^  6.  "^^;JS;:^\y,lmeJnnt^mn 

s  PlQtarch,  Perikies,  &  11.    6A  xal  that  Periklte,  hajing  no  other  means 

r6Tt  fioAio-ra  t^  6iituf  rac  ^ytoc  aMis  h  of  contending  a^pahut  the  abnndaot 

Htpuck!i%  hroXjkTtjkro  vpbc  x^*^—«^*^  private  largenea  of  his  rival  Klmte, 

lMr  rtra  Biit  waanffvpu^v  ii  ivriaatp  S  leaorted  to  the  expedient  of  diatii- 

«rofi«))r  cZroi  ftmroM&^rov  ir  ovrct,  sal  Imting  the  puhlio  monev  among  the 

BuLwatiar^tayttv  ovm  6pLo^voit  ^omu«  t^v  dtisen^  in  order  to  gain  influence ; 

w6\jLi^—iHKorra  8i  rpcifpfft«  koS*  licav-  acting  ui  this  matter  upon  the  ad?i6e 

rov  crtavrov  ixwifLwrnPf  iv  «U  froAAol  rmv  of  his  friend  DemonidM,  according  to 

voXiTWF  ivAtoF  mcrw  fiifMit  imuaSo^,  the  statement  of  Aristotle. 
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did  00,  while  he  did  not  The  langoage  of  the  contemporary 
hiatorian^  well  deserves  to  be  cited — ^^'Perikl^  powerful  from 
dignity  of  character  ae  well  ae  from  wisdom,  and  eonspicnonsly 
above  the  least  tinge  of  corraption,  held  back  the  people  with  a 
free  hand,  and  was  their  real  leader  instead  of  being  led  by  them. 
For  not  being  a  seeker  of  power  from  nnworthy  sources,  he  did 
not  speak  with  any  view  to  present  favour,  but  had  sufficient 
sense  of  dignity  to  contradict  them  on  occasion,  even  braving 
their  displeasure.  Thus  whenever  he  perceived  them  insolently 
and  unseasonably  confident,  he  shaped  his  speeches  in  such 
manner  as  to  alarm  and  beat  them  down :  when  again  he  saw 
them  unduly  frightened,  he  tried  to  counteract  it  and  restore  their 
confidence ;  so  that  the  government  was  in  name  a  democracy, 
but  in  reality  an  empire  exercised  by  the  first  citizen  in  the  state. 
But  those  who  succeeded  after  his  death,  being  more  equal  one 
with  another,  and  each  of  them  desiring  pre-eminence  over  the 
rest,  adopted  the  different  course  of  courting  the  fitvour  of  the 
people  and  sacrificing  to  that  object  even  important  state- 
interests.  From  whence  arose  many  other  bad  measures,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  great  and  imperial  city,  and  especially 
the  Sidlian  expedition,"  &c 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  judgment  here  quoted  firom  Thucydidds 
contradicts,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  the  reproaches  s^u^,  ^^^ 
commonly  made  against  Periklds  of  having  corrupted  later  ooUti. 
the  Athenian  people— by  distributions  of  the  public  Periki«»^ 
money,  and  by  giving  way  to  their  unwise  caprices —  Snr^ewS 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  his  own  from  the 
political  power.    Nay,  the  historian  particularly  notes  ^   ^^' 

3  Tbn^d.  iL  06.  _  Imtrot  itip  (Iltpi*    xal  &pcy6fMvet  rov  apArof  IffaoTOC  yryrc • 
r  &  «M    ^«i,  trpdworro  koB*  MorAf  rm  Mum  ««il 


kA%)  ^VMtrH  Ar  r^  T«  d^&M^nr _       ,    ^      ^    m.  ,   

rg  yimiijit  xP^MATwr  re  Bta^arAf  rd  v^yfMrra  MMpoi.     ii  6y,  oAAa  rt 

aimpirarot  ycr6;&trof,  xarcix*  voXA^  mv  iv  luydXji  vdXtt  mu  ofijAw 

rh  wk^B Of  iktvB 4a mt,  KoXwK^tTO  'xovcr^,   ^f^pn^ffiii   «al   &    it    XuccAiar 

fMAAor  ifv'  cvrov  i)  owrbf  l(yc,  iia  to  tun  vAovf ,  bf  ov  roovtrror  ywmfi-M  ofidpnifui 

KTw|tcvov  i$  ov  a-po^nctf rrwv  r^r  ivvatup  ^v,  Ae,  Comparo  Plntarob,  MiUas.  c  a. 

vpb«  ifSov^p  n  Mytip,  oAA*  cywr  hr*  a  #•  'A^£wvif   and    o^tMfia,  ae    QMcL   by 

iwo-ct  ffal«p^  6oyi(r  n  dvnivttr.    d-  Thvejdidte,  Mem  to  differ  in  thu 

vtfrt  -yovr  aioBovri  rt  crvrodf  wapa  Koiphv  nspeCt :     aiimtrtt    signiflee    a    man's 

vfipti  Ba^aevrrmtt  X^vmv  xaWvAinooTv  ^l  difliity,  or  pretensions  to  esteem  and 

Ti  ^ofitiaBM'   col  M^6ra^  oo  oA^yMc  famaence,  as  felt  and  measured  by 

iwrucoBiimi  viAtr  cvl  t^  Bapmtiy.    lyly'  himself ;  kU  $enm  qf  diffnitj^ ;   A^imitA 

MTo  di  Aoyy  jUr  int^mparia.  loyw  M  ihri  means  his  dignity,  properly  so  called, 

rev  vptrrov  aviflbt  aprji'    ^  ^  vvrtpov  as  felt  and  appreciated  oy  others.   See 

19W,  ovrol  fuLAAor  vpdt  oAAi^Aovt  firm,  I.  87»  41,  69. 
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ihe  opposite  qualitieB — self-judginent,  consciooB  dignity,  indiffer- 
ence to  immediate  popular  applause  or  wrath  when  set  against 
what  was  permanently  right  and  U8eful--as  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  that  great  statesman.  A  distinction  might  indeed  be 
possible,  and  Plutarch  professes  to  note  such  distinction,  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  part  of  his  long  political  career.  Periklds 
began  (so  that  biographer  says)  by  corrupting  the  people  in  order 
to  acquire  power  ;  but  having  acquired  it,  he  employed  it  in  an 
independent  and  patriotic  manner,  so  that  the  judgment  of 
Thucydidds,  true  respecting  the  later  part  of  his  life,  would  not 
be  applicable  to  the  earlier.  This  distinction  may  be  to  a  certain 
degree  well-founded,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  opposing  a  bold 
and  successful  resistance  to  temporary  aberrations  of  the  public 
mind  necessarily  implies  an  established  influence,  and  can  hardly 
ever  be  exercised  even  by  the  firmest  politician  during  his  years 
of  commencement  He  is  at  that  time  necessarily  the  adjunct  of 
some  party  or  tendency  which  he  finds  already  in  operation,  and 
has  to  stand  forward  actively  and  assiduously  before  he  can  create 
for  himself  a  separate  personal  influence.  But  while  we  admit 
the  distinction  to  this  extent,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in 
restricting  the  encomium  of  Thucydid^s  exclusively  to  the  later  life 
of  PeriklSs,  or  in  representing  the  earlier  life  as  something  in 
pointed  contrast  with  that  encomium.  Construing  fairly  what  the 
historian  says,  he  evidently  did  not  so  conceive  the  earlier  life  of 
Periklls.  Either  those  political  changes  which  are  held  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others  to  demonstrate  the  corrupting 
effect  of  PenLklSs  and  his  political  ascendency — such  as  the  limi- 
tation of  the  functions  of  the  Areopagus,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  and  frequent 
popular  dikasteries  with  regular  pay,  and  perhaps  also  the 
assignment  of  pay  to  those  who  attended  the  Ekklesia,  the 
expenditure  for  public  works,  rdigious  edifices,  and  ornaments, 
the  Diobely  (or  distribution  of  two  oboli  per  head  to  the  poorer 
citizens  at  various  festivals,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
pay  for  their  places  in  the  theatre),  taking  it  as  it  then  stood,  &c. 
— did  not  appear  to  Thucydid^  mischievous  and  corrupting,  as 
these  other  writers  thought  them,  or  else  he  did  not  particularly 
refer  them  to  Perikles. 
Both  are  true,  probably,  to  some  extent    The  internal  political 
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ebangee  at  Athena,  respecting  the  Areopagus  and  the  dikasteriea, 
took  place   when   PeriklSs  was  a  young  man,  and 
when  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  yet  acquired  ■«»iDit 
the  immense  personal  weight  which  afterwards  be-  £^^^^ 
longed  to  him  (Ephialt^  in  fact  seems  in  those  early  ?]^^^ 
days  to  have  been  a  greater  man  than  Perikl^  if  ^^opkB-^ 


we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  by  ^^^ 
his  political  adversaries  for  aasaMlxiation)— ^so  that  ^[J^*^' 
they  might  with  greater  propriety  be  ascribed  to 
the  party  with  which  Perikl£s  was  connected,  rather  than  to  that 
statesman  himself.  But  next,  we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that 
Thucydidls  considered  these  changes  as  iiyurions,  or  as  having 
deteriorated  the  Athenian  character.  All  that  he  does  say  as  to 
the  working  of  Perikles  on  the  sentiment  and  actions  of  hia 
countrymen  is  eminently  favourable.  He  represents  the  presi- 
dency of  that  statesman  as  moderate,  cautious,  conservative,  and 
successful  ;  he  describes  him  as  uniformly  keeping  back  the 
people  from  rash  enterprises,  and  from  attempts  to  extend  their 
empire — as  looking  fc^ward  to  the  necessity  of  a  war,  and  main- 
taining the  naval,  military,  and  financial  forces  of  t^e  state  in 
constant  condition  to  stand  it— as  calculating,  with  long-sighted 
wisdom,  the  conditions  on  which  ultimate  success  depended.  If 
we  follow  the  elaborate  funeral  harangue  of  Periklds  (which 
Thncydides,  since  he  produces  it  at  length,  probably  considered 
as  &ithfttlly  illustrating  the  political  point  of  view  of  that  states- 
man), we  shall  discover  a  conception  of  democratical  equality  no 
leas  rational  than  generous ;  an  anxious  care  for  the  recreation 
and  comfort  of  the  citizens,  but  no  disposition  to  emancipate  them 
from  active  obligation,  either  public  or  private — and  least  of  all, 
any  idea  of  dispensing  with  such  activity  by  abusive  largesses  out 
of  the  general  revenue.  The  whole  picture,  drawn  by  PeriklSp, 
of  Athens  *'as  the  schoolmistress  of  Qreece,"  implies  a  prominent 
development  of  private  industry  and  commerce  not  less  than  of 
public  citizenship  and  soldiership, — of  letters,  arts,  and  recreative 
varieties  of  taste. 

Though  Thucydidds  does  not  directly  canvass  lihe  constitutional 
changes  effected  in  Athens  under  Periklds,  yet  everything  which 
he  does  say  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  accoimted  the  working  of 
that  statesman,  upon  the  whole,  on  Athenian  power,  as  well  as 

6—7 
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on  Athenian  character,  eminently  valuable,  and  hia  death  as  an 
irreparable  loss.  And  we  may  thus  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  an 
historian  who  is  our  best  witness  in  every  conceivable  respect,  as 
a  valid  reply  to  the  charge  against  Periklds  of  having  corrupted 
the  Athenian  habits,  character,  and  government  If  he  spent  a 
large  amount  of  the  public  treasure  upon  religious  edifices  and 
ornaments,  and  upon  stately  works  for  the  city,  yet  the  sum 
which  he  left  untouched,  r^y  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  such  as  to  appear  more  than  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  defence,  or  public  safety,  or  military  honour.  It 
cannot  be  shown  of  Perikl^  that  he  ever  sacrificed  the  greater 
object  to  the  less— the  permanent  and  substantially  valuable  to 
the  transitory  and  showy— assured  present  possessions  to  the  lust 
of  new,  distant,  or  uncertain  conquests.  If  his  advice  had  been 
listened  to,  the  rashness  which  brought  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenian  Tolmidds  at  Eordneia  in  Boeotia  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  Athens  might  probably  have  maintained  her  ascen- 
dency over  Megara  and  Bceotia,  which  would  have  protected  her 
territory  from  invasion,  and  given  a  new  turn  to  the  subsequent 
history.  PeriklSs  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  author  of  the 
Athenian  character  :  he  found  it  with  its  very  marked  positive 
Gnat  pro-  characteristics  and  susceptibilities,  among  which  those 
paw  and  which  he  chiefly  brought  out  and  improved  were  the 
ment  of  Che  best  The  lust  of  expeditions  against  the>  Persians, 
^S?'^"'  which  Eimdn  would  have  pushed  into  Egypt  and 
Periklte.  Cyprus,  he  repressed,  after  it  had  accomplished  all 
which  could  be  usefully  aimed  at.  The  ambition  of  Athens  he 
moderated  rather  than  encouraged  :  the  democratical  movement 
of  Athens  he  regularized,  and  worked  out  into  judicial  institutiona 
which  ranked  among  the  prominent  features  of  Athenian  life,  and 
worked,  in  my  judgment,  with  a  very  large  balance  of  benefit  to 
the  national  mind  as  weU  as  to  individual  security,  in  spite  of  the 
many  defects  in  their  direct  character  as  tribunals.  But  that 
point  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  difference  between  Athens, 
as  PeriklSs  found  it  and  as  he  left  it,  is  unquestionably  the  pacific 
and  intellectual  development — ^rhetoric,  poetry,  arts,  philosophical 
research,  and  recreative  variety.  To  whidi,  if  we  add  great 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  soil — extension  of 
Athenian  trade— attainment  and  laborious  maintenance  of  the 
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mi^Tiiwntn  of  maritime  akill  (attested  by  the  battles  of  Phormio) 
^-enlaigemeiit  of  tbe  area  of  complete  secnrity  bj  constraction 
of  the  Long  Walla-— lastly,  the  dbthing  of  Athens  in  her  imperial 
mantle,  by  ornaments  architectoral  and  scolptaral — ^we  shall 
make  out  a  case  of  genuine  progress  realized  during  the  political 
life  of  Periklfis,  such  as  the  evils  imputed  to  him,  &r  more  ima- 
ginary than  red,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to  alloy.  How  little, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Perikl^  in  his 
fimiml  harangue  of  431  &a  would  have  been  correct,  if  the 
harangue  had  been  delivered  over  those  warriors  who  fall  at 
Tanagra  twenty-seven  years  before  ! 

It  has  beenremarked  by  M.  Boeckh,^  that  Periklds  sacrificed  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Attica  to  the  maritime  interests  p^rikite  !■ 
and  empire  of  Athensi  This  is  of  course  founded  on  F^^^^^** 
the  destructive  invasions  of  the  country  during  the  poonMUn 
Feloponnesian  war ;  for  down  to  the  commencement  ^"^'* 
of  that  war  the  position  of  Attic  cultivators  and  proprietors  was 
particularly  enviable ;  and  the  censure  of  M.  Boeckh  therefore 
depends  upon  the  question,  how  fas  Periklds  contributed  to 
produce,  or  had  it  in  his  power  to  avert,  this  melancholy  war,  in 
its  results  so  fittal  not  merely  to  Athens,  but  to  the  entire  Grecian 
race.  Now  here  again,  if  we  follow  attentively  the  narrative  of 
Thucydid^  we  shall  see  that,  in  the  judgment  of  that  lustorian, 
not  only  Perikl^  did  not  bring  on  the  war,  but  he  could  not 
have  averted  it  without  such  concessions  as  Athenian  prudence 
as  well  as  Athenian  patriotism  peremptorily  forbade.  Moreover 
we  shall  see  that  the  calculations  on  which  Periklte  grounded 
his  hopes  of  success  if  driven  to  war  were  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
historian)  perfectly  sound  and  safe.  We  may  even  go  further,  and 
affirm  that  the  administration  of  Periklds  during  the  fourteen 
years  preceding  the  war  exhibits  a  ''moderation"  (to  use  the 
words  of  ThucydidSs')  dictated  chiefly  by  anxiety  to  avoid 
raising  causes  of  war.    If  in  the  months  immediately  preceding 


1  Boeckh,     Pablle     Economy     of  smuth  Is  the  best  of  the  collectioii, 

,. —    ^    „.    _^    __         —    -_       ..      ^  ^hiIlkthat 

_  ^ r^fiar  intTO* 

Kntmi,  in  the  second  Beylage  to  dooed  a  set  of  fautltatlons  whloii  none 


Athens,  b.  ill.  ch.  zt.  p.  380,  Bng.    thoosh  even  he  appears  to  think 

Tnns.  PeriUSi  Is  to  blame  for  having  intro- 


his  treatise,  PeriklSs  als  Staatsnuum  bnt  hfanself  could  work  wellc 
(pp.100— SOqXhascollectedandinserted       'Thncrd.  n.  66.    ii.*rpimt  i^^- 

a  list  of  vanons  chanusters  of  PeriklSs,  vciro.    i.  144.    iUmt  tk  drt  M«Aomcv 

from  twenty  different  aothors,  KngHsh,  Sevroi  ttark  rU  firv^««f ,  voXc^iov  6i  ov« 

Ftsnch,  and  Qennaa.    That  of  wach-  &pituw,  d^x^f^^^owt  9i  i|cwvovfMS«. 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  after  the  conduct  of  the  Gorinthians 
at  PotidsBa,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  oongreas  at  Sparta,  he 
resifited  strenuously  all  compliance  with  special  demands  from 
Sparta,  we  must  recoUect  that  theee  were  demands  essentially 
insincere,  in  which  partial  compliance  would  have  lowered  the 
dignity  of  Athens  without  ensuring  peace.  The  stories  about 
Pheidias,  Aspasia,  and  the  Megarians,  even  if  we  should  grant 
that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  them,  must,  according 
to  Thucydid^  be  looked  upon  at  worst  as  concomitants  and 
pretexts,  rather  than  as  real  causes,  of  the  war  ;  though  modem 
authors  in  speaking  of  PeriklSs  are  but  too  apt  to  use  expressions 
which  tacitly  assume  these  stories  to  be  well-founded. 

Seeing  then  that  Perikl^  did  not  bring  on,  and  could  not  have 
averted,  the  Peloponnesian  war — that  he  steered  his  course  in 
reference  to  that  event  with  the  long-sighted  prudence  of  one 
who  knew  that  the  safety  and  the  dignity  of  imperial  Athens 
were  essentially  interwoven — we  have  no  right  to  throw  upon 
him  the  blame  of  sacrificing  the  landed  proprietors  of  Attica. 
These  proprietors  might  indeed  be  excused  for  complaining, 
where  they  suffered  so  ruinously.  But  the  impartial  historian^ 
looking  at  the  whole  of  the  case,  cannot  admit  their  complainta^ 
as  a  ground  for  censuring  the  Athenian  statesman. 

The  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies,  the  weak  point  of  her 
position,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Periklds  seriously  U> 
amend ;  probably  also  beyond  his  will,  since  the  idea  of  political 
incorponUion,  as  well  as  that  of  providing  a  common  and  equal 
confederate  bond  sustained  by  effective  federal  authority,  between 
different  cities,  was  rarely  entertained  even  by  the  best  Greek 
minds.^  We  hear  that  he  tried  to  summon  at  Athens  a  congress 
of  deputies  from  all  cities  of  Greece,  the  allies  of  Athens  included ;' 
but  the  scheme  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  in  consequence  of 
the  reluctance,  noway  surprising,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Practi- 
cally, the  allies  were  not  badly  treated  during  his  administration  ; 
and  if  among  the  other  bad  consequences  of  the  prolonged  war^ 

1  Herodotus  (L  170)  mentionB  that  fractloiial  nranidpalities-Taf  ii  iXkat 
prerious  to  the  oongneet  of  the  twelve  w6Kmis  ouccofA^at  |U|6ir  ^avor  roiuVco-- 
louic  cities  in  Asia  oy  Croesiu.  Thalte  tfoi  «cr^v«p  ci  Amuti  ctcy.  It  Is  remark- 
had  advised  them  to  consolidate  them-  able  to  observe  Chat  Herodotus  himself 
selves  aU  into  one  single  citv-govem-  bestows  his  unqoalified  commendation 
ment  at  Tete,  and  to  reduce  the  exist-  on  this  idea, 
ing  cities  to  mere  demee  or  oonstitasnt  >  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c  17. 
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tliey  as  well  as  AthenB  and  all  other  Qreeka  come  to  suffer  more 
and  more,  this  depends  upon  eanses  with  which  he  is  not 
chargeable,  and  npon  proceedings  which  departed  altogether 
from  his  wise  and  sober  calcnlations.  Taking  him  altogether, 
with  his  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action — ^his  competence 
ci^il  and  military,  in  the  council  as  weU  as  in  the  fi^d— his 
▼igorons  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  his  comprehensive  ideas  of 
a  commtinity  in  pacific  and  many-sided  development — ^his 
incormptible  public  morality,  cantion,  and  firmness,  in  a  country 
where  all  those  qualities  were  rare,  and  the  union  of  them  in  the 
same  individual  of  course  much  rarer — ^we  shall  find  him  without 
a  parallel  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  history. 

Under  the  great  mortality  and  pressure  of  sickness  at  Athens, 
operations  of  war  naturally  languished ;  while  the  optntiau 
enemies  also,  though  more  active,  had  but  little  success.  ^^ . 
A  fleet  of  100  triremes,  with  1000  hoplites  on  board,  an^tha 
was   sent   by  the   Lacedaemonians  under   Kn6mus  ^^^^^ 
to   attack    Zakynthus,   but    accomplished    nothing  ^^^: 
beyond  devastation  of  the  open  parts  of  the  island,   the  Ambm- 
and  then  returned  home.    And  it  was  shortly  after  SmpMo?*** 
this,  towards  the  month    of  September,  that  the  ^i^ 
Ambrakiots  made  an  attack  upon  the  Amphilochian  AtEtnian  * 
town  called  Argos,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  unt™Ui  a 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  ;   which  town,  as  has  been  !9^i^|[^  ^ 
recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  been  wrested      '^"P^^^* 
from  them  two  years  before  by  the  Athenians  under  Phormio 
and  restored  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akamanians.     The 
Ambrakiots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of  Corinth,  were  at  the  same 
time  animated  by  active  enmity  to  the  Athenian  influence  in 
Akamania,  and  by  desire  to  regain  the  lost  town  of  Argoa 
Procuring  aid  from  the  Chaonians  and  some  other  Epirotic 
tribes,  they  marched  against  Argos,  and  after  laying  waste  the 
territory,  endeavoured  to  take  tiie  town  by  assault,  but  were 
repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire.^    This  expedition  appears  to  have 
impressed  the  Athenians  with  the  necessity  of  a  standing  force 
to  protect  their  interests  in  those  parts  ;  so  that  in  the  autumn 
Phormio  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  to  occupy 

1  Thoeyd.  ii  68. 
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NaupaktOB  (now  inhabited  by  tbe  Meaaenianfi)  aa  a  permanent 
naval  station,  and  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gul£^  We  ahaU  find  in  the  events  of  the  saoceeding  year  ample 
confirmation  of  this  necessity. 

Though  the  Peloponneaiana  were  too  inferior  in  maritime 
force  to  undertake  formal  war  at  sea  against  Athena^ 
^A^ei^  their  single  privateers,  especially  the  Megarian  priva- 
S'peioTOn-  *®®"  ^°^  ^®  harbour  of  Nissea,  were  active  in 
neriaapri-  injuring  her  commerce' — and  not  merely  the  com- 
The^oe-  marce  of  Athens,  but  also  that  of  other  neutral 
patto dra^  Greeks,  without  scruple  or  discrimination.  Several 
all  their  merchantmen  and  fishing- vessels,  with  a  considerable 
Sucena?  number  of  prisoners,  were  thus  captured.*  Such 
"^  traS  prisoners  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
— even  neutral  Greeks  as  well  as  Athenians, — were 
all  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  clefts  of  the  mountains. 
In  regard  to  the  neutrals,  this  capture  was  piratical,  and  the 
slaughter  unwarrantably  cruel,  judged  even  by  the  received 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  deficient  as  that  was  on  the  score  of 
humanity.  But  to  dismiss  these  neutral  prisoners,  or  to  sell  them 
as  slaves,  would  have  given  publicity  to  a  piratical  capture  and 
provoked  the  neutral  towns ;  so  that  the  prisoners  were  probably 
slain  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  and  thus  suppressing 
evidence.* 

Some  of  these  Peloponnesian  privateers  ranged  as  fiGur  as  the 
south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  found  temporary 
shelter,  and  interrupted  the  trading-vessels  from  PhasSlis  and 
Phoenicia  to  Athens  :  to  protect  which  the  Athenians  despatched 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn  a  squadron  of  six  triremes  under 

1  Thucyd.  iL  69.  mktfiiovt  Aitf^ipor,  col  rat^v  |Mra  'A#- 

>  Thucyd.  iii  61.  ifFomf  ftfft«oA«MoviTac  ««*  r©v«  fA^ 

•  Thucyd.  iL  67—69;  Herodot  tiL        The  £il!oediemonian  admiral  AlUdas 

187.     Bespectlnff  the  lAoedasmraiaii  dowaU  the  prisoners  taken  on  boaxd 

prirateenng  duringtiie Peloponneeian  merohantmed,  off  the  coaot  of  Ionia, 

war.  compare  T^cyd.  t.  116:  compare  ^  the  ensuing  year  (Thucyd.  ilL  a^ 

also  Xenoph6n,  Hellen.  t.  1,  ».  Bten  this  wiS  considered  extremely 

4  Thucyd.  iL  67.     o»  AaxtSaiiUrtoi,  rigorous,  and  excited  strong  remon- 

vinfp^ay,  rodf  juvtfpovt  o^  iXafiop  *A^-  strance ;  yet  the  mariners  slaiir  wera 

vaintf  kpX  rmv  ivfkiiaxmp  iv  hXitdn  wtpl  not  neutrals,   but   belonged    to   the 

IIcXovtfvn}(ror  wK4oyrat   droxTttVovrffc  subject-allies    of    Athens :    moreoTer 

cat  it  ^apayyais  ivfictkSvrtt,    vayraf  yip  Alkldas  was  in  his  flight,  and  obliged 

ai)  Kar  apxAf  rov  woXifiav  oi  AoxcSai-  to  make  choice  between  killing  his 

lUvioi,  ooovf  kafioMp  iv  r%  9akio-^, »«  prisoners,  or  setting  them  free. 
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MeleBander.  He  was  farther  directed  to  ensure  the  collection  of 
the  ordinary  tribute  from  Athenian  sabject-alliesy  and  probably 
to  raise  such  contributions  as  he  could  elsewhere.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  latter  duty,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
from  the  aea-ooast  against  one  of  the  Lykian  towns  in  the 
interior,  but  hia  attack  was  repelled  with  loss,  and  he  himself 
dain.^ 

An  opportunity  soon   afforded   itself  to  the  Athenians  of 

retaliating  on  Sparta  for  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  j^^^^ 

maritime  prisoners.    In  execution  of  the  idea  pro-  nianenToys 

jected  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  LacedsB-  tSS^iniy  to 

Bionians  sent  AndriBtus  and  two  others  as  envoys  to  ^[tl^dSlh 

Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  from  the  Great  EjUm 

King  aids  of  money  and  troops  against  Athens :  the  ^^>>^i«'>** 

dissensions  among  the  Greeks  thus  gradually  paving  the  way  for 

him  to  regain  his  ascendency  in  the  JSgean.    Timagoras  of  Tegea, 

together  with  an  Argeian  named  Pollis  without  any  formal  mission 

from  his  city,  and  the  Corinthian  Aristeus^  accompanied  them. 

As  the  sea  was  in  the  power  of  Athens,  they  travelled  overland 

through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont.     Aristeus,  eager  to  leave 

nothing  untried  for  the  relief  of  Potidaa,  prevailed  upon  them 

to  make  application  to  Sitalk^  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thraoians. 

That  prince  was  then  in  alliance  with  Athens,  and  his  son 

Sadokus  had  even  received  the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

Yet  the  envoys  thought  it  possible  not  only  to  detach  him  from 

the  Athenian  alliance,  but  even  to  obtain  from  him  an  army  to 

act  against  the  Athenians  and  raise  the  blockade  of  Potidsea. 

On  being  refused,  they  lastly  applied  to  him  for  a  safe  escort  to 

the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  in  their  way  towards  Persia.    But 

Learchus  and  Ameiniad^  then  Athenian  residents  near  the 

person  of  SitalkSs,  had  influence  enough  not  only  to  cause 

rejection  of  these  requests,  but  also  to  induce  Sadokus,  as  a 

testimony  of  zeal  in  his  new  character  of  Athenian  citizen,  to 

assiit  them  in  seizing  the  persons  of  Aristeus  and  his  companions 

in  their  journey  through  Thrace.    Accordingly  the  whole  party 

were  seized  and  conducted  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  they 

were  forthwith  put  to  death,  without  trial  or  permission  to 

a  ThucTd.  U.  09. 
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speak,  and  their  bodies  caat  into  rocky  chasms,  as  a  reprisal  for 
the  captured  seamen  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians.^ 
Such  revenge  against  Aristens,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of 
Potidsea,  relieved  the  Athenians  from  a  dangerona 
enemy ;  and  that  blockaded  city  was  now  left  to  its 
fate.  About  midwinter  it  capitulated,  after  a  blockade 
of  two  years,  and  after  going  through  the  extreme  of 
suffering  from  famine  to  such  a  d^;ree  that  some  of 
those  who  died  were  even  eaten  by  the  survivors. 
In  spite  of  such  intolerable  distress,  the  Athenian 
generals,  Xenophdn,  son  of  Euripides,  and  his  two  colleagues 
admitted  them  to  favourable  terms  of  capitulation — allowing 


January. 

Snirender 

ofPotldM 

—Indulgent 

capitolation 

granted 

by  the 

Athenian 

generala. 


iThncyd.  U.  ST.  Dr.  Thlrlwan 
(Hist.  Oreeoe,  voL  Hi.  ch.  90,  p.  129} 
aa^  that  "the  enroys  were  lacriflced 
emefly  to  gire  a  decent  coloor  to  the 
haBeneea"  of  kiUing  Aristens,  from 
whom  the  Athenians  feared  snbae- 
qnent  efil,  in  consequence  of  his 
ability  and  actlye  spirit  I  do  not 
think  this  is  fairly  contained  in  the 
words  of  Thncydidte.  He  pats  in  the 
foregronnd  of  Athenian  motiTe,  doubt- 
less, fear  from  the  fntnre  eneigy  of 
Aristens ;  but  if  that  had  been  the 
only  motiTe,  the  Athenians  would 
probably  haTe  slain  him  singly  with- 
out the  rest :  they  would  haraly  think 
it  necessary  to  proride  themselTes  with 
" anydecent  colour "  in  the  way  that 
Dr.  ThirlwaU  sugsests.  Thncydidte 
names  the  special  leeling  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Aristens  (in  my  Judg- 
ment) chiefly  in  order  to  explain  the 
extreme  haste  of  the  Athenian  sen- 
tence of  execution— ovftrfMpoi'^-Mat- 
row,  Ac :  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  combined  motiTes— fear, 
revenge,  retaliation. 

The  enroys  here  slain  were  sons  of 
Sperthite  and  Bulls,  former  Spartan 
heralds  who  had  gone  up  to  xerxte 
at  Susa  to  offer  their  heads  as  atone- 
ment for  the  prerious  conduct  of  the 
Spartans  in  killing  the  heralds  of 
Darius.  Xerxto  dJsmissed  them  un- 
hurt.—so  that  the  anger  of  Talthybius 
(the  heroic  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
heralds  at  SpMta)  remained  still  un- 
satisfied :  it  was  only  satisfied  by  the 
death  of  their  two  sons  now  slain  by 
the  Athenians.  The  fact  that  the  two 
persons  now  slain  were  sons  of  those 
two  (Sperthids  and  Bulls)  who  had 


preriously  gone  to  Susa  to  tender  their 
UTes,  is  spoken  of  as  a  "romantic 
and  tragical  coincidence  **.  But  there 
surely  is  rery  little  to  wonder  at  The 
functions  of  herald  at  Sparta  were  the 
privilege  of  a  particular  gens  or  family: 
every  herald  tberefors  was  er  Mcio  the 
son  of  a  herald.    Now  when  the  Lace- 


to  send  up  to  Susa,  upon  whom  would 
they  so  naturally  fix  as  upon  the  sons 
of  those  two  men  who  had  been  to 
Susa  before?  These  sons  had  doubt- 
less heard  their  fathers  talk  a  great 
deal  about  it— probably  with  intereefe 
and  satisfaction,  since  they  derived 
great  gloij  from  the  unaccepted  offer 
of  their  lives  in  atonement  There 
was  a  particular  reason  why  these  two 
men  should  be  taken,  in  praference  to 
any  other  heralds,  to  fulfil  this  dan- 
gerous mission ;  and  doubtless  when 
raey  perished  in  it,  the  religious  ima- 
gination of  the  Lacwdaemonians  would 
group  all  the  series  of  events  as  con- 
summation of  the  judgment  inflicted 
bv  Talthvbius  in  his  anger  (Herodot 
vu.  186— MC  Aiyovfft  AemooMtdrtoi). 

It  appears  that  AnDristus,  the 
herald  here  slain,  had  distinguished 
himself  peraonaQy  in  that  capture  of 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Peloponndsus 
by  the  Laoednmonians,  for  which  the 
Athenians  were  now  retaliating  (Hero- 
dot  vii.  U7).  Though  this  passage  of 
Herodotus  is  not  clear,  yet  the  sense 
here  put  upon  it  is  the  natunU  one— 
and  clearer  (in  my  Judgment)  than  that 
which  O.  MOller  would  propose  instead 
of  it  (Dorians,  11  p.  4S7). 
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the  whole  population  and  the  GorinthiAn  aUies  to  retire  freely, 
with  a  specified  nun  of  money  per  head,  w  well  ae  with  one 
garment  for  each  man  and  two  for  each  woman— ao  that  they 
found  ahelter  among  the  Chalkidic  townships  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. These  terms  were  singularly  fitvourable,  considering  the 
desperate  state  of  the  dty,  which  must  very  soon  have  sur* 
rendered  at  discretion.  But  the  hardships  eren  of  the  army 
without^  in  the  cold  of  winter,  were  very  severe,  and  they  had 
become  thoroughly  tired  both  of  the  duration  and  the  expense 
of  the  si^e.  The  cost  to  Athens  had  been  not  less  than  2000 
talents ;  since  the  assailant  force  had  never  been  lower  than  3000 
hoplites  during  the  entire  two  years  of  the  siege,  and  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  considerably  greater— each  hoplite  receiving 
two  drachmas  jmt  diern.  The  Athenians  at  home,  when  they 
learnt  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were  displeased  with  the 
generals  for  the  indulgence  shown,— since  a  little  additional 
patience  would  have  constrained  the  city  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion ;  in  which  case  the  expense  would  have  been  partiy  made 
good  by  selling  the  prisoners  as  slaves,  and  Athenian  vengeance 
probably  gratified  by  putting  the  warriors  to  death.^  A  body 
of  1000  ooloniBts  was  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidna  and 
its  vacant  territory.* 

Two  full  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  war  by  the  attack  of  the  Thebans  on  Platsaa. 
Yet  the  Peloponnesians  had  accomplished  no  part  of 
what  they  expected.  They  had  not  rescued  Potidsea,  nor  had 
their  twice-repeated  invasion,  although  assisted  by  the  unexpected 
disasters  arising  from  the  epidemic,  as  yet  brought  Athens  to  any 
sufficient  humiliation — ^though  perhaps  the  envoys  which  she 
had  sent  during  the  foregoing  summer  with  propositions  for 
peace  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  Periklds)  may  have  produced  an 
impression  that  she  could  not  hold  out  long.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  had  on  their  side  suffered  little  damage, 
since  the  ravages  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  fleet  on  their  coast 
may  have  been  nearly  compensated  by  the  boo^  which  their 

1  ThncTdldta,     fL     70 ;     UL     17.  XenophOn  waa  appointed  to  coimmuid 

Howerer,    the    diiplefiBure    of    the  against  the  ChalHdiane  In  the  enwiim 

Atheniaaa   asainet  the  commanden  year, 
cannot  have  been  very  aeriona,  ainoe        >  Dioddr.  zii.  46. 
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inTBding  troops  gained  in  Attica.  Probably  by  this  time  the 
public  opinion  in  Greece  had  contracted  an  unhappy  familiarity 
with  the  etate  of  war,  so  that  nothing  but  some  decidve  loss  and 
humiliation  on  one  side  at  least,  if  not  on  both,  would  suffice  to 
terminate  it  In  this  third  spring,  the  Peloponnesians  did  not 
repeat  their  annual  march  into  Attica^-deterred  partly,  we  may 
suppose,  by  fear  of  the  epidemic  yet  raging  there,  but  still  more 
by  the  strong  desire  of  the  Thebans  to  take  their  revenge  on 
Platea. 

lb  this  ill-fated  dty  Archidamus  marched  forthwith  at  the 
Thifdyear  bead  of  the  confederate  army.  No  sooner  had  he 
^^J"^  entered  and  begun  to  lay  waste  the  territory  than 
ArehjQmimu  the  Platesan  heralds  came  forth  to  arrest  his  hand,  and 
Sh^vaston  acoosted  him  in  the  following  terms  :^''Archidamus, 
of  Platea.  iiQ^  jQ  iQ0|^  Qf  LacedsBmdn,  ye  act  wrong  and  in  a 
manner  neither  worthy  of  yourselves  nor  of  your  fathers  in  thus 
invading  the  territory  of  Platsea.  For  the  Lacedsmonian 
Pausanias,  son  of  Kleombrotus,  after  he  had  liberated  Greece 
Bemon.  from  the  Persians,  in  conjunction  with  those  Greeks 
of'thlT  ^^^  "^^^^  forward  to  bear  their  share  of  the  danger, 
A^Ud""  ^  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Eleutherius  in  the  market- 
—hia  reply-  place  of  Plataea ;  and  there,  in  presence  of  all  the 
Fiata^'to°^  allies,  assigned  to  the  Plataeans  their  own  city  and 
rain.  territory  to  hold  in  full  autonomy,  so  that  none 

should  invade  them  wrongfully  or  with  a  view  to  enslave  them  : 
should  such  invasion  occur,  the  allies  present  pledged  themselves 
to  stand  forward  with  all  their  force  as  protectors.  While  your 
fathttfi  made  to  us  this  grant  in  consideration  of  our  valour  and 
forwardness  in  that  perilous  emergency,  ye  are  now  doing  the 
precise  contrary :  ye  are  come  along  with  our  worst  enemies,  the 
Thebans,  to  enslave  us.  And  we  on  our  side  now  adjure  you, 
calling  to  witness  the  gods  who  sanctioned  that  oath,  as  well  as 
your  paternal  and  our  local  gods,  not  to  violate  the  oath  by 
doing  wrong  to  the  Platasan  territory,  but  to  let  us  live  on  in 
that  autonomy  which  Pausanias  guaranteed''  ^ 

Whereunto  Archidamus  replied — "Ye  speak  fairly,  men  of 
Platsea,  if  your  conduct  shall  be  in  harmony  with  your  words. 

1  Thucyd.  U.  71, 72. 
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Rftmain  sntonomoaB  yotunelTeai  as  Pauaanias  granted^  and  help 
OB  to  libante  those  odier  Greeks,  who»  after  having  shared  in  the 
same  dangers  and  sworn  the  same  oath  along  with  yon,  have  now 
been  enskved  by  the  Atheniansi  It  is  for  their  libcoration  and 
that  of  the  other  Greeks  that  this  formidable  outfit  of  war  has 
been  brought  forth.  Pursuant  to  your  oaths,  ye  ought  by  rights, 
and  WB  now  invite  you,  to  take  active  part  in  this  object  But  if 
ye  cannot  act  thus,  at  least  remain  quiet,  comformably  to  the 
summons  which  we  have  already  sent  to  you.  Enjoy  your  own 
territory,  and  remain  neutral — ^receiving  both  parties  as  friends, 
but  neither  party  for  warlike  purposes.  With  this  we  shall  be 
satisfied." 

The  reply  of  Archidamus  discloses  by  allusion  a  circumstance 
which  the  hieftorian  had  not  before  directly  mentioned  :  that  the 
I^Kedaamonians  had  sent  a  formal  summons  to  the  Platseans  to 
renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens  and  remain  neutraL  At 
what  time  this  took  place,^  we  know  not,  but  it  marks  the  peculiar 
sentiment  attaching  to  the  town.  But  the  Pktseans  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  invitation  thus  repeated.  The  heralds,  having 
returned  for  instructions  into  the  city,  brought  back  for  answer 
that  compliance  was  impossible,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Athenians,  since  their  wives  and  families  were  now  harboured  at 
Athens ;  besides^  if  they  should  profess  neutrality,  and  admit  both 
parties  as  friends,  the  Thebans  might  again  make  an  attempt  to 
surprise  their  dty.  In  reply  to  their  scruples^  Archidamus  again 
addressed  them — **  Well,  then,  hand  over  your  city  and  houses  to 
us  Lacedssmonians :  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  your  territory  : 
specify  the  number  of  your  fruit-trees,  and  all  your  other  property 
which  admits  of  being  numbered ;  and  then  retire  whithersoever 
ye  ehoose,  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  As  soon  as  it  is  over,  we 
will  restore  to  you  all  that  we  have  received ;  in  the  interim  we 
will  hold  it  in  trust,  and  keep  it  in  cultivation,  and  pay  you  such 
an  allowance  as  shall  suffice  for  your  wants." ' 

The  proposition  now  made  was  so  fair  and  tempting^  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Plateeans  were  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it, 
provided  the  Athenians  would  acquiesce.     They  obtained  from 

iTbli  pravioDs  snaiiiioiis  Is  again   OIL  68);  Mn  r6v  rt  Ikkov  xp^ror 
aUodfld  to  aftenrardfl,  on  occasion  of   it^iovy  MSry,  Ac. 
tbsslaaghterof  thoPlat«anprlaonMS       >  Thocyd.  IL  73,  74. 
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ArchidamuB  a  truce  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  send  envoys 
to  Athens.  After  commnnication  with  the  Athenian  assembly, 
the  envoys  returned  to  Plateea  bearing  the  following  answer : — 
"  Men  of  Flataea,  the  Athenians  say  they  have  never  yet  permitted 
you  to  be  wronged  since  the  alliance  first  began  ;  nor  will  they 
now  betray  you,  but  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
And  they  adjure  you,  by  the  oaths  which  your  fathers  swore  to 
them,  not  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the  aUiance." 

This  message  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  PlataeanB  the  full 
.|^g  force  of  ancient  and  tenacious   sentiment.     They 

Piatnant  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  cost,  and  even  to  the 
stend  out  extreme  of  ruin,  if  necessity  should  require  it,  their 
^uSL  union  with  Athens.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that 
djemoniaa  they  could  do  othennse  (considering  the  position  of 
^'^^  their  wives  and  families)  without  the  consent  of  the 

Athenians.  Though  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  latter  refused 
consent^  we  may  yet  remark,  that,  in  their  situation,  a  perfectly 
generous  ally  might  well  have  granted  it  For  the  forces  of 
Platsea  counted  for  little  as  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  strength  of 
Athens ;  nor  could  the  Athenians  possibly  protect  it  against  the 
sapetior  land  force  of  enemies.  In  fact,  so  hopeless  was  the 
attempt,  that  they  never  even  tried  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  long  subsequent  blockade. 

The  final  refusal  of  the  Platieans  was  proclaimed  to  Archidamus 
inTocatioii  ^7  ^^^^  °^  mouth  from  the  walls,  since  it  was  not 
And  ezraw  thought  safe  to  send  out  any  messenger.  As  soon  as 
damni  on  the  Spartan  prince  heard  the  answer,  he  prepared  for 
J^^  ***•  hostile  operations, — apparently  with  very  sincere  re- 
^^  luctance,  attested  in  the  following  invocation  empha- 

tically pronounced : — 

"  Ye  Qcds  and  Heroes,  who  hold  the  Plataean  territory,  be  ye 
my  witnesses,  that  we  have  not  in  the  first  instance  wrongfully — 
not  until  these  PlatSBans  have  first  renounced  the  oaths  binding 
on  all  of  us — ^invaded  this  territory,  in  which  our  fathers  defeated 
the  Persians  after  prayers  to  you,  and  which  ye  granted  as  propi- 
tious for  Greeks  to  fight  in  ;  nor  shall  we  commit  wrong  in  what 
we  may  do  farther,  for  we  have  taken  pains  to  tender  reasonable 
terms,  but  without  success.  Be  ye  now  consenting  parties :  may 
those  who  are  beginning  the  wrong  receive  punishment  for  it — 
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may  tboM  who  are  aiiniiig  to  inflict  penalty  ri^teonaly  obtain 
their  object." 

It  was  thus  that  ArchidamnB,  in  language  delivered  probably 
nnder  the  walls,  and  within  hearing  of  the  dtizena  who  manned 
them,  endeaToored  to  conciliate  the  gods  and  heroea  of  that  town 
which  he  was  about  to  ruin  and  depopulate.  The  whole  of  this 
preliminary  debate,^  so  strikingly  and  dramatically  set  forth  by 
Thucydid^  illustrates  the  respectful  reluctance  with  which  the 
Laoedsemonians  first  brought  themselves  to  assail  this  scene  of  the 
glories  of  their  fathers.  What  deserves  remark  is,  their  direct 
sentiment  attaches  itself,  not  at  all  to  the  Platean  people,  but  only 
to  the  Flatoan  territory.  It  is  purely  local,  though  it  becomes 
partially  transferred  to  the  people,  as  tenants  of  this  spot,  by 
secondary  association.  We  see,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  the  long- 
stsnding  antipathy  of  the  Thebans  induced  Archidamus  to  under- 
take the  enterprise ;  for  the  conquest  of  Platsa  was  of  no  avail 
towards  the  main  objects  of  the  war,  though  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  town  caused  it  to  be  crushed  between  the  two  great  con- 
tending forces  in  Greece. 

ArcMdamus  now  commenced  the  siege  forthwith,  in  fuU  hopes 
that  his  numerous  army,  the  entire  strength  of  tiie  ^^^^^ 
Feloponneeian  confederacy,  would  soon  capture  a  meat  of  the 
place,  of  no  great  size,  and  probably  not  very  well  ^SeSi! 
fortified — ^yet  defended  by  a  resolute  garrison  of  400 
native  citizens,  with  eighty  Athenians.'  There  was  no  one  else 
in  the  town,  except  1 10  female  slaves  for  cooking.  The  fruit-trees, 
cut  down  in  laying  waste  the  cultivated  land,  sufficed  to  form  a 
strong  palisade  all  round  the  town,  so  as  completely  to  enclose  the 
inhabitants.  Next,  Archidamus,  having  abundance  of  timber 
near  at  hand  in  the  forests  of  Kithseron,  began  to  erect  a  mound 
against  a  portion  of  the  town  wall,  so  as  to  be  able  to  scale  it  by 
an  inclined  plane,  and  thus  take  the  place  by  assault  Wood, 
stones,  and  earth  were  pQed  up  in  a  vast  heap— cross  palings  of 
wood  being  carried  on  each  side  of  it,  in  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  town  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  loose  mass 
of  materials  between  tibem  together.  For  seventy  days  and  as 
many  nights  did  the  army  labour  at  this  work,  without  any 

1  nmqrd.  U.  71-7S.  >  Tbacyd.  iU.  68. 
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intennusion,  taking  turns  for  food  and  repose ;  and  thtougli  snch 
unremitting  assiduity  the  mound  approached  near  to  the  height 
of  the  town  walL  But  as  it  gradually  mounted  up,  the  Flatceans 
were  not  idle  on  their  side :  they  constructed  an  additional  wall 
of  wood,  which  they  planted  on  the  top  of  their  own  town  wall, 
so  as  to  heighten  the  part  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  mound ; 
sustaining  it  by  brickwork  behind,  for  which  the  neighbouring 
houses  furnish^  materials.  Hides,  raw  as  well  as  dressed,  were 
suspended  in  front  of  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  workmen  against 
missiles,  and  the  woodwork  against  fire-carrying  arrows.^  And 
as  the  besiegers  still  continued  heaping  up  materials,  to  ndse  their 
mound  to  the  height  even  of  this  recent  addition,  the  Platseans 
met  them  by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  their  town  wall, 
and  pulling  in  the  earth  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  mound, 
which  then  fell  in  at  the  top,  and  left  a  vacant  space  near  the  walL 
This  the  besiegers  filled  up  by  letting  down  quantities  of  stiff 
clay  rolled  up  in  wattled  reeds,  which  could  not  be  pulled  away 
in  the  same  manner.  Again,  the  Platssans  dug  a  subterranean 
passage  from  the  interior  of  their  town  to  the  ground  immediately 
under  the  mound,  and  thus  carried  away  unseen  its  earthly  foun- 
dation ;  so  that  the  besiegers  saw  their  mound  continually  sinking 
down,  in  spite  of  fresh  additions  at  the  top,  yet  without  knowing 
the  reason.  Nevertheless  it  was  plain  that  these  stratagems  would 
be  in  the  end  ineffectual,  and  the  Platseans  accordingly  built  a 
new  portion  of  town  wall  in  the  interior,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
taking  its  start  from  the  old  town  wall  on  each  side  of  the  mound. 
The  besiegers  were  thus  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  mound, 
assuming  it  to  be  successfully  completed  ;  since,  when  they  had 
marched  over  it,  there  stood  in  front  of  them  a  new  town  wall 
requiring  to  be  carried  in  like  manner. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  method  of  attack  employed.  Archidamus 
Operatioiw  further  brought  up  battering  engines,  one  of  which 
and^^d^Mxoe  fiP^^tly  shook  and  endangered  the  additional  height 
g^  of  widl  built  by  the  Plataeans  against  the  mound ; 

make  no  while  others  were  brought  to  bear  on  different  portions 
an^PanT*  of  ^^  circuit  of  the  town  walL  Against  these  new 
^^^^ftto^  assailants  various  means  of  defence  were  used.  The 
blockade.  defenders  on  the  walls  let  down  ropes,  got  hold  of 
1  Thncyd.  ii.  7A, 
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the  head  of  the  approaching  engine,  and  polled  it  by  main 
force  out  of  the  right  line,  either  upwards  or  sideways ;  or 
they  prepared  heavy  wooden  beams  on  the  wall,  each  attached 
at  both  ends  by  long  iron  chains  to  two  poles  projecting  at  right 
angles  from  the  wall,  by  means  of  which  poles  it  was  raised  and 
held  aloft ;  so  that  at  the  proper  moment,  when  the  battering 
machine  approached  the  wall,  the  chain  was  suddenly  let  go^ 
and  the  beam  fell  down  with  great  violence  directly  upon  the 
engine,  breaking  aS  its  projecting  beak.^  However  rude  these 
defensive  processes  may  seem,  they  were  found  effective  against 
the  besiegers,  who  saw  themselves,  at  the  close  of  three  months' 
unavailing  efforts,  obliged  to  renounce  the  idea  of  taking  the 
town  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  process  of  blockade  and  famine 
~a  process  alike  tedious  and  costly.' 

Before  they  would  incur  so  much  inconvenience,  however,  they 
had  recourse  to  one  further  stratagem — that  of  trying  to  set  the 
town  on  fire.  From  the  height  of  their  mound  they  threw  down 
kige  quantities  of  &gots,  partly  into  the  space  between  the  mound 
and  &e  newly-built  crescent  wall — ^partly,  as  &r  as  they  can  reach, 
into  other  pafts  of  the  city :  pitch  and  other  combustibles  were 
next  added,  and  the  whole  mass  set  on  fire.  The  conflagration 
was  tremendous,  such  as  had  never  been  before  seen :  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  became  unapproachable,  and  the  whole  of  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Nothing  could  have  preserved  it, 
had  the  wind  been  rather  more  favourable.  There  was  indeed  a 
farther  story  of  an  opportune  thunder-storm  coming  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  which  Thucydidds  does  not  seem  to  credit*  In  spite 
of  much  partial  damage,  the  town  remained  still  defensible  and 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  unsubdued. 

There  now  remained  no  other  resource  except  to  build  a  wall 
of  circumvallation  round  Plateea,  and  trust  to  the  slow  process 
of  famine.  The  task  was  distributed  in  suitable  fractions  among 
the  various  confederate  cities,  and  completed  about  the  middle  of 
September,  a  little  before  the  autumnal  equinox.^    Two  distinct 

1  The  Tariooi  expedienta,  nieh  m  •  Thncyd.  IL  77. 
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walls  were  constructed,  with  sixteen  feet  of  intermediate  space 
WaU  of  dr-  ^^^  Cohered  in,  so  as  to  look  like  one  very  thick  walL 
There  were  moreover  two  ditches,  out  of  which  the 
bricks  for  the  wall  had  been  taken — one  on  the  inside 
towards  Plataea,  and  the  other  on  the  outside  against 
any  foreign  relieving  force.  The  interior  covered  space 
between  the  walls  was  intended  to  serve  as  permanent 
quarters  for  the  troops  left  on  guard,  consisting  half 
of  Boeotians  and  half  of  Peloponnesians.^ 
At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus  began  the  siege  of  Plateea^ 
the  Athenians  on  their  side  despatched  a  force  of  2000 
hoplites  and  200  horsemen  to  the  Chalkidic  peninsula^ 
under  Xenoph6n  son  of  Euripides  (with  two  col- 
leagues), the  same  who  had  granted  so  recently  the 
capitulation  of  Potidsa.  It  was  necessary  doubtless 
to  convoy  and  establish  the  new  colonists  who  were 
about  to  occupy  the  deserted  site  of  Potidsea.  More- 
over, the  general  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  position 
and  parties  of  the  Chalkidic  towns,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  act 
i^ainst  them  with  effect.  He  fir^  invaded  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Bottiseon  town  of  Spartdlus,  not  without  hopes 
that  the  city  itself  would  be  betrayed  to  him  by  intelligences 
within.  But  this  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  an  additional 
force  from  Olynthus,  partly  hoplites,  -p&rtly  peltasts.  Such 
peltasts,  a  species  of  troops  between  heavy-armed  and  light-armed^ 
furnished  with  a  pelta  (or  light  shield)  and  short  spear  or  javelin, 
appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  these  Chalkidic  Greeks^ 
being  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek  and  half  Thradan :  we 
shall  find  them  hereafter  much  improved  and  turned  to  account 
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the  12th  and  17th  of  September :  see 
Gbllei'a  note  on  the  passage.  Thncy- 
didte  does  not  often  give  any  fixed 
marks    to    discriminate    the  Tarious 

Seriods  of  the  year,  as  we  find  here 
on&  The  Oreek  months  were  all 
Innar  months,  or  nominally  so:  the 
names  of  months,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice of  intercalation  to  rectify  the 
calendar,  varied  from  city  to  dty ;  so 
that  if  Thncydidds  had  specifled  the 
day  of  the  Attic  month  Botdromlon 
(instead  of  specifying  the  rishig  of 
Arctoms)  on  which  this  work  was 
finished,  many  of  his  readers  wonld 


not  have  distinctly  understood  him. 
HippokratSs  also,  in  indications  of 
time  for  medical  purposes,  employs 
the  appearance  of  Arcturus  and  other 


1  Thocyd.  ii.  78 ;  ill  21.  From  this 
description  of  the  doable  wall  and 
covered  quarters  provided  for  what 
was  foreknown  as  a  long  blockade,  we 
may  understand  the  sufferings  of  the 
Athenian  troops  (who  probabnr  had  no 
double  wall)  in  the  two  years'  blockade 
of  Potidaea,  and  their  readiness  to 
giant  an  easy  capitulation  to  the  be- 
aeged :  see  a  few  pages  above. 
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bj  some  of  the  ablest  Qrecian  generalB.  The  Chalkidic  hoplites 
are  generally  of  inferior  merit :  on  the  other  hand,  their  cavalry 
and  their  peltasts  are  very  good.  In  the  action  which  now  took 
place  under  the  walls  of  Spartdlus,  the  Athenian  boplites  defeated 
those  of  the  enemy,  but  their  cavalry  and  their  light  troops  were 
eompletely  worsted  by  the  Chalkidic  These  hitter,  still  farther 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  peltasts  from  Olynthus,  ven- 
tured even  to  attack  the  Athenian  hoplites,  who  thought  it 
prudent  to  fiill  back  upon  the  two  companies  left  in  reserve  to 
guard  the  baggage.  During  this  retreat  they  were  harassed  by  the 
Chalkidic  horse  and  light-armed,  who  retired  when  the  Athenians 
turned  upon  them,  but  attacked  them  on  all  sides  when  on  their 
march,  and  employed  missiles  so  effectively  that  the  retreating 
hoplites  could  no  longer  maintain  a  steady  order,  but  took  to 
flight  and  sought  refuge  at  Potidssa.  Four  hundred  and  thirty 
hoplites,  near  one-fourth  of  the  whole  force,  together  with  all 
three  generals,  perished  in  this  defeat,  while  the  expedition 
returned  in  dishonour  to  Athens.^ 

In  the  western  parts  of  Qreece,  the  arms  of  Athens  and  her 
allies  were  more  successful    The  Ambrakiots,  ezas-  opemtions 
perated  by  their   repulse  from   the  Amphilochian  ffltlS?**^ 
Aigos,  during  the  preceding  year,  had  been  induced  5*^f^*-yj|. 
to  conceive  new  and  larger  plans  of  aggression  against  man 
both  the  Akamanlans  and  Athenians.    In  concert  bytenduMl 
with  their  mother-city  Corinth,  where  they  obtained  "^^r??! 
warm  support,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedsemo-  tweenthe 
nians  to  take  part  in  a  simultaneous  attack  of  Akar-  ^^^J^^ 
nania,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  which  would  prevent  ponneBlaaa. 
the  Akarnanians  from  concentrating  their  forces  in  any  one  point, 
and  would  put  each  of  their  townahipe  upon  an  isolated  self- 
defence  ;  so  that  all  of  them  might  be  overpowered  in  succession, 
and  detached,  together  with  Eephallenia  and  Zakynthus  (S^ante), 
from  the  Athenian  alliance.    The  fleet  of  Phormio  at  Naupaktus, 
consiBting  only  of  twenty  triremes,  was  accounted  incompetent  to 
eope  with  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  such  as  might  be  fitted  out  at 
Corinth.    There  was  even  some  hope  that  the  important  station 
at  Naupaktus  might  itself  be  taken,  so  as  to  expel  tl^e  Athenians 
completely  from  those  parts. 

1  Tbneyd.  iL  7^ 
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The  scheme  of  operations  now  projected  was  &r  more  compre- 
hensive than  anything  which  the  war  had  yet  afforded. 
iijMib]a«e  ipj^g  2^^  £^j^  ^£  ^g  Ambrakiots,  together  with  their 
AmbiBr  neighbours  and  fellow-colonists  the  Leokadians  and 
ponnesUns,  Anaktonans,  assembled  near  their  own  city ;  while 
wd^irotic  ^^  maritime  force  was  collected  at  Leukas,  on  the 
m^<ra^of  Akarnanian  coast  The  force  at  Ambrakia  was 
joined,  not  only  by  Knemus,  the  Lacedsemonian 
admiral,  with  1000  Peloponneaian  hoplites,  who  found  means  to 
cross  over  from  PeloponnSsus,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Phormio, 
but  also  by  a  numerous  body  of  Epirotic  and  Macedonian 
auxiliaries,  collected  even  from  the  distant  and  northernmost 
tribes.  A  thousand  Chaonians  were  present,  under  the  command 
of  Photyus  and  Nikanor,  two  annual  chiefs  chosen  from  the  regal 
gens.  Neither  this  tribe,  nor  the  Thesprotians  who  came  along 
with  them,  acknowledged  any  hereditary  king.  The  Moloesians 
and  Atintan^  who  also  joined  the  force,  were  under  Sabylinthus, 
regent  on  behalf  of  the  young  prince  Tharypas.  There  came, 
besides,  the  Paraussi,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  A6us,  under 
their  king  Orcedus,  together  with  1000  Orestee,  a  tribe  rather 
Macedonian  than  Epirot,  sent  by  their  king  Antiochus.  Even 
king  Perdikkas,  though  then  nominally  in  alliance  with  AthenSi 
sent  1000  of  his  Macedonian  subjects,  who  however  arrived  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use.^  This  large  and  diverse  body  of  Epirotic 
invaders,  a  new  phenomenon  in  Grecian  history,  and  got  together 
doubtless  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  proves  the  extensive  relations 
of  the  tribes  of  the  interior  with  the  city  of  Ambrakia — a  city 
destined  to  become  in  later  days  the  capital  of  the  Epirotic  king 
Pyrrhus. 

It  had  been  concerted  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth 
They  maith  ^o^^^  join  that  already  assembled  at  Leukas,  and  act 
th^Akar-  ^P^^  ^^  <^o^^  ^^  Akamania  at  the  same  time  that  the 
naniantown  land  force  marched  into  that  territory.  But  Kn^raus^ 
o  stratus,  fin^ijig  the  land  force  united  and  ready  near  Ambrakia, 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  await  the  fleet  from  Corinth,  and  marched 
straight  into  Akamania,  through  Limnsea,  a  frontier  village  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Amphilochian  Argoa.    He  directed  his 

1  Tliocyd.  U.  80. 
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maicli  upon  Stratus — an  interior  town,  the  chief  place  in  Akar- 
nania-^the  capture  of  which  would  be  likely  to  carry  with  it  the 
surrender  of  the  rest ;  especially  as  the  Akamanians,  distracted 
by  the  presence  of  the  ships  at  Leukas,  and  alarmed  by  the  large 
body  of  invaders  on  their  frontier,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  own 
separate  homes,  so  that  Stratus  was  left  altogether  to  its  own 
citizens.    Nor  was  Phormio,  though  they  sent  an  urgent  message 
to  him,  in  any  condition  to  help  them ;  since  he  could  not  leave 
Nanpaktus  unguarded,  when  the  large  fleet  from  Gorinth  was 
known  to  be  approaching.    Under  such  circumstances,  Kndmus 
and  his  army  indulged  confident  hopes  of  overpowering  Stratus 
without  difficulty.    They  marched  in  three  divisions :  theEpirots 
in  the  centre — ^the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians  on  the  right— the 
Peloponnesians  and  Ambrakiots,  together  with  Kntous  himself, 
on  the  left    So  little  expectation  was  entertained  of  resistance, 
that  these  three  divisions  took  no  pains  to  keep  near,  or  even  in 
sight  o^  each  other.    Both  the  Greek  divisions,  indeed,  main- 
tained a  good  order  of  march,  and  kept  proper  scouts  .on  the  look- 
out ;  but  the  Epirots  advanced  without  any  care  or  order,  espe- 
cially the  Ohaonians,  who  formed  the  van.    These  men,  accounted 
the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Epirotic  tribes,  were  so  full  of  conceit 
and  rashness,  that  when  they  approached  near  to  Stratus,  they 
would  not  halt  to  encamp  and  assedl  the  place  conjointly  with  the 
Greeks,  but  marched  along  with  the  other  Epirots  right  forward 
to  the  town,  intending  to  attack  it  single-handed,  and  confident 
that  they  should  carry  it  at  the  first  assault  before  the  suhnessof 
Greeks  came  up,  so  that  the  entire  glory  would  be  ^^^^f^ 
theirs.    The  Stratians  watched  and  profited  by  this  aadrapiilie 
imprudence.      Planting   ambuscades   in  convenient  <rf*>»«»*™y- 
places,  and  sufiering  the  Epirots  to  approach  without  suspicion 
near  to  the  gates,  they  then  suddenly  sallied  out  and  attacked 
them,  while  the  troops  in  ambuscade  rose  up  and  assailed  them  at 
the  same  time.    The  Ohaonians  who  formed  the  van,  thus  com- 
pletely surprised,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  while  the 
other  Epirots  tied,  after  but  little  resistance.    So  much  had  they 
hurried  forward  in  advance  of  their  Greek  allies,  that  neither  the 
right  nor  the  left  division  was  aware  of  the  battle,  until  the 
flying  barbarians,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Akarnanians,  made  it 
known  to  them.    The  two  divisions  then  joined,  protected  the 
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fugitives,  and  restrained  farther  pursuit— the  Stratians  declining 
to  come  to  hand-combat  with  them  until  the  other  Akarnanians 
should  arrive.  They  seriously  annoyed  the  forces  of  EnSmus, 
however,  by  distant  slinging,  in  which  the  Akamanians  were  pre- 
eminently skilful  KnSmus  did  not  choose  to  persist  in  hi» 
attack  under  such  discouraging  circumstances.  As  soon  as  night 
arrived,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  slingers,  he 
retreated  to  the  river  Anapus,  a  distance  of  between  nine  and  ten 
miles.  Well  aware  that  the  news  of  the  victory  would  attract 
other  Akamanian  forces  immediately  to  the  aid  of  Stratus,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  his  own  Akarnanian  allies  from 
(EniadsB  (the  only  town  in  the  country  which  was  attached  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  interest)  and  sought  shelter  near  their  city.  From 
thence  his  troops  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth,  which  had 
^^  p  been  destined  to  co-operate  with  Endmus  off  the  coast 

ponneaian  of  Akarnania,  had  found  difficulties  in  its  passage 
from**™*"  ^^^  unexpected  and  insuperable.  Mustering  forty- 
Saraanil  seven  triremes  of  Corinth,  Siky6n,  and  other  places, 
^move-  with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  board  and  with  accompanying 
Atheniwi**  Store- vessds,  it  departed  from  the  harbour  of  Corinth 
Phormio  to  and  made  its  way  along  the  northern  coast  of  Achaia. 
Its  commanders,  not  intending  to  meddle  with  Phormio 
and  his  twenty  ships  at  Naupaktus,  never  imagined  that  he  would 
venture  to  attack  a  number  so  greatly  superior.  The  triremes 
were  accordingly  fitted  out  more  as  transports  for  numerous 
soldiers  than  with  any  view  to  naval  combat,  and  with  little 
attention  to  the  choice  of  skilful  rowers.^ 

Except  in  the  combat  near  Eorkyra,  and  there  only  partially,, 
the  Peloponnesians  had  never  yet  made  actual  trial  of  Athenian 
maritime  efficiency,  at  the  point  of  excellence  which  it  had  now 
reached.  Themselves  retaining  the  old  unimproved  mode  of 
fighting  and  of  working  ships  at  sea,  they  had  no  practical  idea 
of  the  degree  to  which  it  had  been  superseded  by  Athenian  train- 
ing.   Among  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  seamen 

1  Thucyd.  11.  8S ;  Diod6r.  zll  48.  compare  the  speech  of  Kndmoa,  c.  87. 

s  Thucyd. IL 88.  ovx^k ivlvauiia^iw.  The  unakilfulneas  of  the  rowen  is 
iXKa  oTpartwriKWTcpoi'  vafitVKtvaa-tLtyoi :    noticed  (c.  84). 
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generally  had  a  confirmed  feeling  of  their  own  saperioriiy,  but 
Phormio  esp^ally,  the  ablest  of  all  theii  d^tainsi  always 
familiarized  his  men  with  the  conviction,  that  no  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  be  its  number  ever  so  great,  could  possibly  contend  against 
them  with  success.^  Accordingly  the  Corinthian  admirale,  Machaon 
and  his  two  colleagues,  were  surprised  to  observe  that  Phormio 
with  his  small  Athenian  squadron,  instead  of  keeping  safe  in 
Naupaktus,  was  moving  in  parallel  line  with  them  and  watching 
their  process  until  they  should  get  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
into  the  more  open  sea.  Having  advanced  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus  as  far  as  Patrae  in  Achaia,  they  then  altered 
their  course,  and  bore  to  the  north-west  in  order  to  cross  over 
towards  the  ^tolian  coast,  in  their  way  to  Akamania.  In  doing 
this,  however,  they  perceived  that  Phormio  was  bearing  down 
upon  them  from  Chalkis  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euenus ;  and 
they  now  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  going  to  attack 
them.  Disconcerted  by  the  incident,  and  not  inclined  for  a  naval 
combat  in  the  wide  and  open  sea,  they  altered  their  plan  of 
passage,  returned  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  brought  to  for 
the  uight  at  some  point  near  to  Rhium,  the  narrowest  breadth  of 
the  strait  Their  bringing  to  was  a  mere  feint  intended  to  deceive 
Phormio  and  induce  him  to  go  back  for  the  night  to  his  own 
coast ;  for  during  the  course  of  the  night  they  left  their  station, 
and  tried  to  get  across  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  was  near 
the  strait  and  comparatively  narrow,  before  Phormio  could  come 
down  upon  them.  And  if  the  Athenian  captain  had  really  gone 
back  to  take  night-station  on  hiB  own  coast,  they  would  probably 
have  got  across  to  the  jEtolian  or  northern  coast  without  any 
molestation  in  the  wide  sea.  But  he  watched  their  movements 
closely,  kept  the  sea  all  night,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  attack 
them  in  mid-channel,  even  during  the  shorter  passage  naai  the 

1  Thucyd.  iL  88.     vporcpoF  ftiv  yap  M  it  conveys  the  strikfiiff  peraaa«ioii 

AC  I    avrolc    ffAcyt    (Poonnio)  sal  entertained  by  the  Athen  una  of  their 

wpowaptiTKtva^t    rat  yv^MOf.  »«  ov6iv  own  tOLYsl  superiority,  but  also  as  it 

mvTotK  vXj^ot  vtmv  roovvroi',  ^v  cviirA^TI,  discloses    the    frank    and    intimate 

e,re  ovy  vvo^vrrffov  avrotf  con,  •  xal  ol  communication    between    the    Athe- 

^Tpariwrot   ck   voAAoO  iv  ir^ivtv  av-  nian    captain    and    his    seamen— so 

T««<   rV    o^utf^y    rnvnip    9tk^9avt  stroncly   penrading  and   determining 

^itJcrc   ox^^y   'Atfiffatei   hvr*%  the  feelincs  of  the  latter.    Ckimpare 

nvAAvomiatMr     vtitv    vitoxm-  ^'hat is  told  respecUng the  Syracusan 

##rr.  Hermokiatds,   Xenoph.    Hellen.  L  1, 

Tliis  passage  Is  not  only  remarkable  Ml 
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strait,  at  the  first  dawn  of  morning.^  On  seeing  his  approach,  the 
Corinthian  admirals  ranged  their  triremes  in  a  circle  with  the 
prows  outward,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  circle  was  made 
as  large  as  it  could  be  without  leaving  opportunity  to  the  Athe- 


1  Thncyd.  II.  8S.  ^  iw«i6fi  fi^rrct. 
imiropavAtovrat  rr  cmomf  avrovf  (that 
ifl,  when  the  Corinthians  saw  the 
Athenian  ships^  vapa  y^v  <r^y 
KOfU^otuiimPt  <c«i  <'(  IlarpMF  nfC  *A^ata« 
wpi^  i^v  amwifMf  i^wtipov  liofiaXXovrtap 
iwl  * AxapwUn  rnvnlhov  rovv  'A^vatow 
amb  Ti7«  XaAict8o«  K«i  rov  EMyov  vorofuiv 
vpo<nrXtfoyrac  ir^to-i,  K  a  I  ovic«Aa0oi' 
vvKrht  ^i^opiiiviit-tvot,  ovtm 
61)  avayitafovTai  yavfiax'^^  icard  iiivov 

There  is  considerable  diflicaltT  in 
dearly  understanding  what  was  here 
done,  especially  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  evK  ikoBov  mrirrbc  v^opfiia-aitxv9i, 
which  words  the  Schc^iast  construed 
as  if  the  nominative  case  to  ikoBov 
were  ol  'Atfnvaiot,  whereas  the  natural 
structure  ox  the  sentence,  as  well  as 
the  probabilities  of  fact,  lead  the  best 
commentators  to  consider  oi  IleAoiror- 
i^<not  as  the  nominative  case  to  that 
▼erb.  The  remark  of  the  Scholiast, 
however,  shows  us  that  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  sentence  dates 
from  ancient  times. 

Dr.  Arnold  (whose  explanation  is 
adopted  by  Poppo  and  GiiUer)  says : 
*'  The  two  fleets  were  moving  parallel 
to  one  another  along  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  But 
even  when  they  had  sailed  out  of  the 
strait  at  Bhium,  the  opposite  shores 
were  still  so  near  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  hoped  to  cross  over  without 
oppotiition,  if  they  could  so  far  deceive 
the  Atheuians  as  to  the  spot  where 
they  brought  to  for  the  night,  as  to 
induce  them  either  to  stop  too  soon  or 
to  advance  too  far,  that  they  might 
not  be  exactly  opposite  to  them  to 
intercept  the  passage.  If  they  could 
lead  the  Athenians  to  think  that  they 
meant  to  advance  in  the  night  beyond 
Patrw,  the  Athenian  fleet  wm  likely 
to  continue  its  own  course  along  the 
northern  shore,  to  be  ready  to  intercept 
them  when  they  should  endeavour  to 
run  across  to  Akamania.  But  the 
Athenians,  aware  that  they  had 
stopped  at  Patne,  stopped  themselves 
at  Chalkis,  instead  of  proceeding 
farther  to  the  westward;  and  thus 
were  so  nearly  opposite  to  them,  that 
the  Peloponnesians  had  not  time  to 


get  more  than  half  way  across,  before 
they  found  themselves  encountered  by 
their  watchful  enemy.** 

Thb  explanation  seems  to  me  not 
satisfactory,  nor  does  it  take  account 
of  all  the  facU  of  the  case.  The  first 
belief  of  the  Peloponnesians  was,  that 
Phormio  would  not  dare  to  attack  them 
at  all :  accordingly,  having  arrived 
at  Patne.  they  stretched  from  thenoo 
across  the  Oulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euenus— the  natural  way  of  proceeding 
according  to  ancient  navigation— going 
in  the  direction  of  Akamania  ttwi 
'AxapvoMtas).  While  they  were  thus 
stretching  across,  they  perceived 
Phormio  bearing  down  upon  them 
from  the  Euenus  :  this  was  a  surprise 
to  them ;  and  as  they  wished  to  avoid 
a  "battle  in  the  mid-channel,  they 
desisted  from  proceeding  farther  that 
day,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  deceive 
Phormio  in  respect  of  their  night- 
station.  They  made  a  feint  of  taking 
night-station  on  the  shore  between 
Patne  and  Rhium,  near  tUb  narrow 

Sjrt  of  the  strait;  but,  in  reality, 
ey  *'  slipped  anchor  and  put  to  sea 
dniing  the  night"  (as  Mr.  Blomfleld 
says)  In  hopes  of  getting  across  the 
shorter  passsge  under  favour  of 
darkness,  before  Phormio  could  come 
upon  them.  That  they  must  have 
done  this  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  subsequent  battle  was  fought  on 
the  morrow  in  the  mid-channel  very 
little  oiler  daybrenk  (we  learn  thi« 
from  what  ThucydidSs  says  about  the 
gulf -breeze,  for  which  Phormio  waited 
before  he  would  commence  his  attack 
— ofl-cp  iivau.iv*»v  r<  frtpiiwkn,  mai  ciw<9<t 
yiyvttrSai  evl  riiv  cm).  If  Phonuio 
had  returned  to  Chalkis,  they  would 
probably  have  succeeded  ;  but  he  must 
have  kept  the  sea  all  night,  which 
would  be  the  natural  proceeding  of  a 
vigilant  captain  determined  not  to  let 
the  Peloponnesians  get  across  without 
fighting  :  so  that  he  was  upon  them 
in  the  mid-channel  immediately  after 
day  broke. 

Putting  all  the  statements  of 
Thucydides  together,  we  may  be 
convinced  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  facts  occurred.  But  of  the 
precise   sense    of     v^op^taafM*^*    I 
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nian  assailing  ships  to  practise  Uie  manoeavre  of  the  diekpltu,^  and 
the  interior  space  was  sufficient  not  merely  for  the  store- vessels, 
but  also  for  five  chosen  triremes,  who  were  kept  as  a  reserve  to 
dart  out  when  required  through  the  intervals  between  the  oute^ 
triremesL 

In  this  position  they  were  found  and  attacked  shortly  after 
daybreak  by  Phormio,  who  bore  down  upon  them  with  his  ships 
in  single  file,  all  admirable  saUers,  and  his  own  ship  leading,  idl 
beii^  strictly  forbidden  to  attack  until  he  should  give  the 


eoof ev  I  do  not  feel  certain :  Haack 
■L7B  it  means  **elani  appellere  ad 
UttoB,*'  bat  hen,  I  think,  that  senae 
vill  not  do;  for  the  Pdoponneeians 
did  not  wiah,  and  coold  indeed  hardly 
hope,  to  conceal  from  Phonnio  the  spot 
where  they  brooght  to  for  the  night, 
and  to  make  him  rappoee  that  they 
bfooght  to  at  aome  point  of  the  shore 


Tof  Patne,  when  in  reality  they 
the  night  in  Patne— which  b 
what  Dr.  Am<3d  tnppoeee.  The  shore 
west  of  Patra  makes  a  bend  to  the 
Mmth-west  (forming  the  Qnlf  of  Patras), 
ao  that  the  distance  from  the  northern 
^or  iEtolian  and  Akamanian)  side  of 
the  Onlf  becomes  for  a  consideiable 
tfme  longer  and  longer,  and  the 
Pidoponnesians  woold  thus  impose 
vpcm  themselves  a  loncer  eroenng, 
Incieasing  the  difficulty  of  getting  over 
without  a  batfle.  But  v^piuv^dlfMrot 
may  reasonably  be  suppoeed  to  mean 
(especially  in  coi^nncuon  with  ovk 
iJia§ov)  "taking  no  a  simulated  or 
imperfect  nicht-station,'*  in  which  they 
did  not  really  intend  to  stay  all  nigh^ 
and  which  could  be  quitted  at  snort 
notice  and  with  ease.  The  prepoeition 
ilvtf  in  composition  would  thus  have 
the  sense  not  of  nereqf  (efam),  but  of 
sAaat-pei^^brmance,  or  of  mere  going 
through  the  forms  of  an  act  for  the 
pttxpoee  of  making  a  false  impression 
Qlke  v«a^«Miy,  Xenoph.  Hell.  It.  72). 
Mr.  Blomlleld  proposes  ooi^Jectnially 
m>^fifu<rdtt€voi,  meaning  **that  the 
Fttloponneslaas  slipped  their  anchors 
in  the  night  *'  :■  I  place  no  faith  in  the 
coi^ectare,  but  I  believe  bim  to 
be  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the 
Pdoponnesfauis  did  aetwUty  slip  their 
anchors  in  the  night 

Another  point  remains  to  be  adverted 
to.  The  battle  took  place  Kari.  fidvov 
ykr  wop»ni&^.    Now  we  need  not  under- 

I  this  eipiessiop  to  allude  to  the 


narrowest  part  of  the  sea  or  the  stiait, 
strictly  and  preciselr ;  that  is  the  line 
of  seven  stadia  between  Bhium  and 
Antlrrhium.  But  I  think  we  must 
understand  it  to  mean  a  portion  of  sea 
not  far  westward  of  the  strait,  where 
the  breadth,  thongb  greater  than  that 
of  the  stiait  itselCie  yet  not  so  great 
as  it  becomes  in  the  line  drawn  north- 
waxd  from  Patr*.  We  cannot  under- 
stand mpBitM  (as  Mr.  Blomfleld  and 
Poppo  do— see  the  note  of  the  latter 
on  the  Scholia)  to  mean  trajeetus  simply 
—that  is  to  say,  the  paamge  across 
even  the  widest  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patras :  nor  does  the  passsge  cited  out 
of  c.  86  require  us  so  to  understand  it. 
wf^iAii  in  Thucvdidte  means  a  strait, 
or  narrow  crossing  of  sea,  and  Poppo 
himself  admits  that  Thucvdidte  al  wavs 
uses  it  so ;  nor  would  it  he  reasonable 
to  believe  that  he  would  caU  the  line 
of  sea  across  the  Gulf,  from  Patne  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Euenns,  a  wopBtiAt. 
See  the  note  of  0511er  on  tiiis  point. 

^Thucyd.  it  86.  ^v  AtMvrvc  Mk- 
vAovy.  The  great  oliQect  of  the  fast 
sailing  trireme  was  to  drive  its  beak 
against  some  weak  part  of  the  adver- 
sary's ship :  the  stem,  the  side,  or  the 
oars— not  against  the  beak,  which  was 
strongly  constructed  as  well  for  defence 
as  for  oiience.  The  Athenian  therefore, 
rovring  through  the  intervals  of  the  ad- 
versary's line,  and  thus  cettinff  in  their 
rear,  turned  rapidly,  ana  got  the  oppor- . 
tunity,  before  the  ship  of  the  adversary 
could  change  its  position,  of  strikinx  it 
either  in  the  stem  or  some  week  part. 
Such  a  maiMSttvre  was  called  the  diet- 
plua.  The  success  of  it  of  couree 
depended  upon  the  extreme  rapidity 
and  precision  of  the  movements  of  the 
Athenian  vessel,  so  superior  in  this 
respect  to  its  adversary,  not  onlv  in  the 
better  constractlon  of  the  ship,  but  the 
excellence  of  rowen  and  steersmen. 
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signaL  He  rowed  swiftly  round  the  Peloponnesiaii  circle,  near- 
Natal  ^°S  ^^  prows  of  tiieir  ships  as  closely  as  he  could,  and 

battle  making  constant  semblance  of  being  about  to  come  to 

Pbormio  blowB.  Partly  from  the  intimidating  effect  of  this 
Peiopon.  nianceuvre,  altogether  novel  to  the  Peloponnesians — 
nedan  fleet  partly  from  the  natural  difficulty,  well  known  to 
eomplete  Phormio,  of  keeping  every  ship  in  its  exact  stationary 
^c'*"^-  position— the  order  of  the  circle,  both  within  and 
without)  presently  became  disturbed.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
new  ally  came  to  his  aid,  on  which  he  calculated,  postponing  his 
actual  attack  until  this  &vourable  incident  occurred.  The  strong 
land  breeze  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  always  wont  to  begin 
shortly  after  daybreak,  came  down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
with  its  usual  vehemence,  at  a  moment  when  the  steadiness  of 
their  order  was  already  somewhat  giving  way  ;  aud  forced  their 
ships  more  than  ever  out  of  proper  relation  one  to  the  other. 
The  triremes  began  to  run  foul  of  each  other,  or  became  entangled 
with  the  store-vessels ;  so  that  in  every  ship  the  men  on  board 
were  obliged  to  keep  pushing  off  their  neighbours  on  each  side 
with  poles — not  without  loud  clamour  and  mutual  reproaches, 
which  prevented  both  the  orders  of  the  captain,  and  the  cheering 
sound  or  song  whereby  the  keleust^  animated  the  rowers  and 
kept  them  to  time  from  being  audible.  Moreover,  the  fresh 
breeze  had  occasioned  such  a  swell,  that  these  rowers,  unskilful 
under  all  circumstances,  could  not  get  their  oars  clear  of  the 
water,  and  the  pilots  thus  lost  command  over  their  vessels.'    The 


1  See  I>r.  Arnold's  note  upon  thie  in  number,  or  twenty-seven  on  each 

passage  of  Thncydidte  respecting  the  side.    Besides  these  there  were  belong- 

Keleustte  and  his  f  onctions :  to  the  ing  to  each  trireme  a  certain  nnmber. 

passages  which  he  indicates  as  refer-  seemingly  about  thirty,  of  supplemen- 

ence,  I  will  add  two  more  of  Plautos,  tary  oars  (sMvoi  vc^iWm),  to  be  used 

Mercat.  iv.  2,  6,  and  Aslnaria,  iii.  1, 16.  by  the  epibatss,  or  soldiers  serving  on 

When  we  oonceire  the  structure  of  board,  in  case  of  rowjprs  being  lolled 

an  ancient  trireme,  we  shall  at  once  or  oars  broken.    Each  tier  of  rower* 

see,  first,  how  essential  the  keleust^s  was  distributed  along  the  whole  length 

was  to  keep  the  rowers  in  harmonious  of  the  vessel,  from  head  to  stem,  or  at 

action^next,  how  immense  the  differ-  least  along  tbe  greater  part  of  it;  but 

ence  must  have  been  between  practised  the  seats  of  the  hi^er  tiers  were  not 

and  unpractised  rowers.    The  trireme  placed  in  the  exact  perpendicubir  line 

had,  in  all,  ITS  rowers,  distributed  into  above  the  lower.    Cn  course  the  oan 

three  tiers.     The  upper  tier,  called  of  the  thranitsB,  or  uppermost  tier, 

Thranit»,  were  sixty -two  in  number,  were  the  longest ;  those  of  the  thala- 

or  thirty-one  on  each  side ;  the  middle  mitie,   or  lowest  tier,  the  shortest; 

tier,  or  ZygitsB,  as  well  as  the  lowest  those  of  the  sygitsB,  of  a  length  between 

tier,  or  TbalamitsB,  were  each  fifty-four  the  two.     Each  oar  was  rowed  only 
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critical  moment  was  now  come,  and  Fhormio  gave  the  signal  for 
attack.  He  first  drove  against  and  disabled  one  of  the  admiral's 
ships — ^his  comrades  next  aaaailed  others  with  equal  success — so 
that  the  Peloponnesians,  confounded  and  terrified,  attempted 
hardly  anj  resistance,  but  broke  their  order  and  songht  safety  in 
flight  They  fled  partly  to  Patne,  partly  to  Dym^  in  Achaia, 
pursued  by  the  Athenians ;  who  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man, 
captured  twelve  triremes,  carried  away  almost  the  entire  crews, 
and  sailed  off  with  them  to  Molykreium  or  Antirrhium,  the 
northern  cape  at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
opposite  to  the  corresponding  cape  called  Rhium  in  Achaia. 
Having  erected  at  Antirrhium  a  trophy  for  the  victory,  dedi- 
cating one  of  the  captive  triremes  to  Poseiddn,  they  returned  to 
Naupaktus;  while  the  Peloponnesian  ships  sailed  along  the  shore 
from  PatrsB  to  Eylldn^  the  principal  port  in  the  territory  of  Elis. 
They  were  here  soon  afterwards  joined  by  Kndmus,  who  passed 
over  with  his  squadron  fix>m  Leukas.^ 
These  two  incidents,  just  recounted,  witli  their  details — ^the 


by  one  man.  The  thmnltaB,  as  haTing 
the  longest  oara,  were  most  hardly 
worked  and  most  highly  paid.  What 
the  length  of  the  oars  was.  belonging 
to  either  tier,  we  do  not  know ;  hot 
some  of  the  sapplementary  oars  appear 
to  have  been  aboat  fifteen  feet  in 
length. 
What  is  here  stated  appears  to  be 

Cty  w«l]  ascertained,  chiefly  from 
inscriptions  discoTered  at  Athens 
a  few  years  ago,  so  full  of  information 
respecting  the  ▲thenian  marine,  and 
from  the  instmctiTe  commentary  ap- 
pended to  these  Inscriptions  by  M. 
Boeckh,  Seewesen  der  Athener,  cL  iz. 
pp.  M,  104,  116.  Bat  there  is  a  great 
deal  stfU  respecting  the  equipment  of 
an  ancient  tnreme  unascertained  and 
dispoted. 

Now  there  was  nothing  bat  the  voice 
of  the  kelenst^s  to  keep  these  170 
rowers  all  to  good  time  with  their 
strokes.  With  oars  of  different  length, 
and  so  many  rowers,  this  most  have 
been  no  easy  matter ;  and  apparently 
qoite  impossible,  unless  the  rowers 
were  trsined  to  act  together.  The 
difference  between  those  who  were 
so  trained  and  those  who  were  not 
uinst  have  been  immense.  (Compare 
Xenophte,  (Economic  Till.  8.)  We 
may  imagine  the  difference  between 


the  ships  of  Fhormio  and  those  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  difBcolty  of  the  latter 
in  contending  with  the  swell  of  the 
sea,  when  we  read  this  description  of 
the  ancient  trireme. 

About  200  men,  that  is  to  say,  170 
rowers  and  thirty  supernumeraries, 
mostly  epibatM  or  hoplltes  serring  on 
board,  besides  the  pilot,  the  man  at 
the  snip's  bow,  the  keleustfe,  Ac, 
probably  some  half-dosen  officers, 
formed  the  crew  of  a  trireme ;  compare 
Herodot  riiL  17,  Til.  IM.  where  he 
calculates  the  thirty  epibatn  over  and 
above  the  200.  I>r.  Arnold  thinks  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  epibat«  on  board  an  Athenian 
trireme  were  no  more  than  ten;  but 
this  seems  not  quite  made  out;  see 
his  note  on  Thocyd.  iiL  05. 

The  Venetian  galleys  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  were  manned  by  about 
the  same  number  of  men.  **Les 
nitres  VAnitiennee  da  convol  de 
Flandre  devaient  ttre  mont^es  par 
deux  cent  hommes  libres,  dont  180 
rameurs,  et  12  archers.  Les  arcs  ou 
balistes  furent  prescrits  en  ISSS  pour 
toutes  les  salves  de  commerce  itf- 
m^es"  (Depping,  Histoire  dn  Commerce 
entre  le  Levant  et  I'Kurope,  vol.  i.  p. 

itMji 

iThucyd.  11.84. 
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repulse  of  KnSinus  and  his  army  from  Stratus,  and  the  defeat  of 
Beflections  ^®  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  Phomiio — afford  ground  for 
upon  these  some  interesting  remarks.  The  first  ofthe  two  displays 
o7tiiepSo!  the  great  inferioi-ity  of  the  Epirots  to  the  Greeks-^and 
ponoedana.  ^^^  ^  ^^  i^gg  advanced  portion  of  the  Greeks— in 
the  qualities  of  order,  discipline,  steadiness,  and  power  of  co- 
operation for  a  joint  purpose.  Confidence  olf  snccess  with  them 
is  exaggerated  into  chUdish  rashness,  so  that  they  despise  even 
the  commonest  precautions  either  in  march  or  attack  ;  while  the 
Greek  divisions  on  their  right  and  on  their  left  are  never  so  elate 
as  to  omit  either.  If,  on  land,  we  thus  discover  the  inherent 
superiority  of  Greeks  over  Epirots  involuntarily  breaking  out, 
so  in  the  sea-fight  we  are  no  less  impressed  with  the  astonishing 
superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  their  opponents :  a  superiority, 
indeed,  noway  inherent,  such  as  that  of  Greeks  over  Epirots,  but 
depending  in  this  case  on  previous  toil,  training,  and  inventive 
talent,  on  the  one  side,  compared  with  neglect  and  old-fashioned 
routine  on  the  other.  Nowhere  does  the  extraordinary  value  of 
that  seamanship,  which  the  Athenians  had  been  gaining  by  years 
of  improved  practice,  stand  so  clearly  marked  as  in  these  first 
battles  of  Phormia  It  gradually  becomes  less  conspicuous  as  we 
advance  in  the  war,  since  the  Peloponnesians  improve,  learning 
seamanship  as  the  Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  learnt  the  art 
of  war  from  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII. ;  while  the  Athenian 
triremes  and  their  crews  seem  to  become  less  choice  and  effective, 
even  before  the  terrible  disaster  at  Syracuse,  and  are  irreparably 
deteriorated  after  that  misfortune. 

To  none  did  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  sea-fight  seem 
Indigna-  ^  incomprehensible  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They 
LftMdLmo-  ^^  heard  indeed  of  the  seamanship  of  Athens,  but 
ni&ns  at  the  hod  never  felt  it^  and  could  not  understand  what  it 
defe^r  meant ;  so  that  they  imputed  the  defeat  to  nothing 
aUtfttw"*^  but  disgraceful  cowardice,  and  sent  indignant  orders 
fleet  under  to  Enemus  at  Eyllen^  to  take  the  command,  equip  a 
acta«ainst  larger  and  better  fleet,  and  repair  the  dishonour. 
Phormio.  Three  Spartan  commissioners — ^Brasidas,  Timokrates, 
and  Lykophron — were  sent  down  to  assist  him  with  their  advice 
and  exertions  in  calling  together  naval  contingents  from  the 
different  allied  cities.    By  this  means,  under  the  general  resent- 
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meat  occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat,  a  large  fleet  of  aeventy-aeven 
triremes  was  speedily  mastered  at  Panormos, — a  harboor  of 
Achaia  near  to  the  promontory  of  Rhiam  and  immediately 
withia  the  interior  gulf.  A  land  force  was  also  collected  at  the 
same  place  ashore,  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  fleet 

Sach  preparatioas  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Phormio,  who 
transmitted  to  Athens  news  of  his  victory,  at  the  same  time 
urgently  soliciting  reinforcements  to  contend  with  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent  twenty 
fresh  ships  to  join  him.  Yet  they  were  indaoed  by  the  instances 
of  a  Kretan  named  Nikias,  their  proxenus  at  Gortyn,  to  allow 
him  to  take  the  ships  first  to  KrSte,  on  the  faith  of  his  promise  to 
reduce  the  hostile  town  of  Kydonia.  He  had  made  this  promise 
as  a  private  Cftvoor  to  the  inhabitants  of  Polichna,  border  enemies 
of  Kydonia ;  but  when  the  fleet  arrived  he  was  anable  to  fulfil  it: 
nothing  was  effected  except  ravage  of  the  Kydonian  lands,  and 
the  fleet  was  long  prevented  by  adverse  winds  and  weather  from 
getting  away.^  This  Hi-advised  diversion  of  the  fleet  from  its 
straight  course  to  join  Phormio  is  a  proof  how  much  the  counsels 
of  Athens  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  Perikles,  who 
was  just  now  in  his  last  illness  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
That  liability  to  be  seduced  by  novel  enterprises  and  projects  of 
acquisition,  against  which  he  so  emphatically  warned  his 
countrymen,*  was  even  now  beginning  to  manifest  its  disastrous 
coosequeaces. 

Through  the  loss  of  this  precious  interval,  Phormio  found 
himself   with  no  more  than  his   original   twenty  inferior 
triremes,  opposed  to  the  vastly  increased  forces  of  numbenof 
the  enemy, — seventy-seven  triremes,  with  a  large  force  hU  mancBu. 
on  land  to  back  them :  the  latter  no  mean  help  in  ^^^* 
ancient   warfare.      He   took   up   his   station   near   the   Cape 
Antirrhium,  or  the  Molykric   Rhium  as  it  was  called  —  the 
northern  headland,  opposite  to  the  other  headland  also  called 
Rhinm,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia.    The  line  between  these  two 
capes,  seemingly  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  forms  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Qiilf.  '  The  Messenian  force  from 

1  Thacyd.  IL  8S.  s«l  mydvKow  av^cuperovt  fiif  wpwrriBt" 

S  lllliejrd.  L  144.    woAAit  M  xal  oAAa    o^ot  •  fiaKkop  yap  wt^ofimuu  r«f  oimiof 

^«  i«iAir»8ar»v  ircpitVco^cA,  j)yMtAiyT«    iittAv  •fia^iait  ^  roc  tmi'  ivatnimv  6ia- 
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NaupaktuB  attended  him,  and  served  on  land.    But  he  kept  on 

the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  anxious  to  fight  in  a  large  and  open 

breadth  of  sea,  which  was  essential  to  Athenian  manoeuvring; 

while  his  adversaries  on  their  side  remained  on  the  inside  of  the 

Achaic  cape,  from  the  corresponding  reason — feeling  that  to  them 

the  narrow  sea  was  advantageous,  as  making  the  naval  battle  like 

to  a  land  battle,  effacing  all  superiority  of  nautical  skill.'    If  we 

revert  back  to  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  we  find  that 

narrowness  of  space  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  best  of  all 

protection  for  a  smaller  fleet  against  a  larger.     But  such  had 

been  the  complete  change  of  feeling,  occasioned  by  the  system  of 

manoeuvring  introduced  since  that  period  in  the  Athenian  navy, 

that  amplitude  of  sea-room  is  now  not  less  coveted  by  Phormio 

than  dreaded  by  his  enemies.    The  improved  practice  of  Athenii 

had  introduced  a  revolution  in  naval  warfare. 

For  six  or  seven  days  successively  the  two  fleets  were  drawn 

The  Fdlo-      ^^^  against  each  other — Phormio  trying  to  entice  the 

ponnatian      Peloponnesians  to  the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  while 

Phormio  to    they  on  their  side  did  what  they  could  to  bring  him 

the*ineo?    within  it'     To  him  every  day's  postponement  was 

coast  near     gain,  since  it  gave  him  a  new  chance  of  his  reinforce- 

Disposi-        ments  arriving :  for  that  very  reason,  the  Peloponnedan 

hanuiraes     commanders  were  eager  to  accelerate  an  action,  and  at 

on  botii        length  resorted  to  a  well-laid  plan  for  forcing  it  on. 

Bides.  ■»>.  M.  .1  ..  •« 

But  m  spite  of  immense  numencal  superiority,  such 

was  the  discouragement  and  reluctance  prevailing  among  their 

seamen — many  of  whom  had  been  actual  sufferers  in  the  recent 

defeat— that   EnSmus  and   Brasidas  had  to  employ  emphatic 

exhortations.    They  insisted  on  the  favourable  prospect  before 

them — pointing  out  that  the  late  battle  had  been  lost  only  by 

mismanagement  and  imprudence,  which  would  be  for  the  future 

corrected — and  appealing  to  the  inherent  bravery  of  the  Pelo- 

ponnesian  warrior.    They  concluded  by  a  hint,  that  while  those 

who  behaved  well  in  the  coming  battle  would  receive  due  honour, 

the  laggards  would  assuredly  be  punished  :  *  a  topic  rarely  touched 

1  Thneyd.  ii.  86—88 :  compare  Tii.  wapaoKtvaaotup,  kcu  ovk  ivimvoftMv  wp6' 

80—49.  ^airty  ov6«rl  kojc^  y«Wa^i*    %¥  64  rtc 

S  Thncjd.  ii.  80.  iit>a.  mi  ^ovAi|^,  KoAa#^<r«Tm  rp  vpc- 

S  Thacyd.  ii.  87.      tm^  Ii  irpirtpop  ^foyo^  C^uif ,  oi  6i  ^y«9oi  ^  rifU|tferrtti 
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upon  by  ancient  generals  in  their  harangues  on  the  ere  of  battle, 
and  demonstrating  conspicuously  the  reluctance  of  many  of  the 
Peloponnesian  seamen,  who  had  been  brought  to  this  second 
engagement  chiefly  by  the  ascendency  and  strenuous  commands 
of  Sparta.  To  such  reluctance  Phormio  pointedly  alluded,  in 
the  encouraging  exhortations  which  he  on  his  side  addressed  to 
his  men ;  for  they  too,  in  spite  of  their  habitual  confidence  at 
ses,  strengthened  by  the  recent  victory,  were  dispirited  by  the 
i^AllnPJw  of  their  numbers.  He  reminded  them  of  their  long 
practice  and  rational  conviction  of  superiority  at  sea,  such  as  no 
augmentation  of  numbers,  especially  with  an  enemy  conscious  of 
lus  own  weakness,  could  overbalance.  He  called  upon  them  tu 
show  their  habitual  discipline  and  quick  apprehension  of  orders, 
and  above  all  to  perform  their  regular  movements  in  perfect 
silence  during  the  actual  battle  ^ — useful  in  all  matters  of  war, 
and  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  sea-fight  The  idea  of 
entire  silence  on  board  the  Athenian  ships  while  a  sea-fight  was 
going  on  is  not  only  striking  as  a  feature  in  the  picture,  but  is 
also  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  force  of  self-control 
and  military  habits  among  these  citizen-seamen. 

The  habitual  position  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  off  Panormus 
was  within  the  strait,  but  nearly  fronting  the  breadth  Battle  mat 
of  it — opposite  to  Phomdo,  who  lay  on  the  outer  side  Naapaktu*. 
of  the  strait,  as  well  as  off  the  opposite  cape :  in  the  Peloponnesian 
line,  therefore,  the  right  wing  occupied  the  north  or  north-east 
side  towards  KaupaktuSb  Knemus  and  Brasidas  now  resolved  to 
make  a  forward  movement  up  the  Qulf,  as  if  against  that  town, 
which  was  the  main  Athenian  station.  Knowing  that  Phormio 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  defence  of  the 
place,  they  hoped  to  pin  him  up  and  force  him  to  action  close 
under  the  land,  where  Athenian  manosuvring  would  be  unavailing. 
Accordingly  they  conmienced  this  movement  early  in  the  morning, 
sailing  in  line  of  four  abreast  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Inner  Qull  The  right  squadron,  under  the  Lacedaemonian 
Timokrat^  was  in  the  van,  according  to  its  natural  position,' 

1  lliiicjd.  IL  80.     CO*  iw  tV  'AW  M*^''  f^f  I'ovf .    MatthiaB  in  his  Oram. 

KovfioP    <cai    viyiip  wtfi.  wktiarov  mar  (MCt.  684) States  that  <vl rcaa'apwy 

hftW^t,  &  ««  TV  TA  tnWii  Tm¥  voAcfuicwv  means  "  four  deep."  and  cites  this  pas- 

%»^44pt^  Ktl  pwiiaxif  ovx  if<t«Ta,  Ac.  sage  of  Thucydiara  as  an  instance  of 

*  llracjd.  ii.  90.    ««A  rtwapmv  rui^  it.    Bttt  the  words  certainly  mean  here 
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and  care  had  been  taken  to  place  in  it  twenty  of  ihe  best-eailing 
ships,  since  the  succeas  of  ihe  plan  of  action  was  known  beforehand 
to  depend  npon  their  celerity.  As  they  had  foreseen,  Phormio, 
the  moment  he  saw  their  movement,  put  his  men  on  shipboard, 
and  rowed  into  the  interior  of  the  strait,  though  with  the  greatest 
reluctance ;  for  the  Messenians  were  on  land  alongside  of  him, 
and  he  knew  that  Naupaktus,  with  their  wives  and  fsunilies,  and 
a  long  circuit  of  wall,^  was  utterly  undefended.  He  ranged  his 
ships  in  line  of  battle  ahead,  probably  his  >own  the  leading  ship, 
and  sailed  close  along  the  land  toward  Naupaktus,  while  the 
Messenians  marching  ashore  kept  near  to  him. 

Both  fleets  were  thus  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards 
the  same  point— the  Athenian  close  along  shore,  the  Peloponnesians 
somewhat  farther  off.'  The  latter  had  now  got  Phormio  into  the 
position  which  they  wished,  pinned  up  against  the  land,  with  no 
room  for  tactics.  On  a  sudden  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
whole  Peloponnesiac  fleet,  facing  to  the  left,  changed  firom 
column  into  line,  and  instead  of  continuing  to  move  along  the 
coast,  rowed  rapidly  with  their  prows  shoreward  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  Athenians.  The  right  squadron  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  occupying  the  side  toward  Naupaktus,  was 
especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  cutting  off  the  Athenians 
from  all  possibility  of  escaping  thither,  the  best  ships  having 
been  placed  on  the  right  for  that  important  object  As  &r  as 
the  commanders  were  concerned,  the  plan  of  action  completely 
succeeded :  the  Athenians  were  caught  in  a  situation  where 
resistance  was  impossible,  and  had  no  chance  of  escape  except 
in  flight.  But  so  superior  were  they  in  I'apid  movement  even  to 
the  best  Peloponnesians,  that  eleven  ships,  the  headmost  out  of 
the  twenty,  just  found  means  to  run  by,>  before  the  rit^ht  wing 
of  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  the  shore,  and  made  the  best  of 

/bur  abrtoMl :  tboncb  it  iB  to  be  recol*  the  hiBtorion— tmv  tk  SvStKa  iiiv  olvcp 

lected  that  a  column  four  abmst,  i|vevvro   tvtitftvyovai   r^    mipm 

when  formed  into  line,  becomes  four  r»v  VLtXj:nrovynvm¥  maX  r^i^  jinarpo^^r, 

deep.  i%  rl^v  tvpvx«p<av. 

1  Thncyd.  iii.  102.  The  proceedings  of  the  Syncosaii 

s  In  reference  to  the  description  of  ileet  against  thai  of  the  Athenians  in 

this  moTement,  see  the  Appendix  to  the  harbonr  of  Syracuse,  and  the  re- 

the  present  chapter,  with  the  Plan  flections  of  the  historian  npon  them, 

annexed.  illustrate  this  attack  of  the  Pelopon- 

*  Thucyd.  iL  00.    How  nairow  the  nesians  upon  the  fleet  of  Phormio 

escape  was  is  marked  in  the  words  of  CThncyd.  rii.  84^ 
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their  way  to  Kaupaktus.  The  remaining  nine  ehips  were 
caoght  and  driven  ashore  with  eerious  damage — their  crews 
being  partly  dain,  partly  escaping  by  swimming.  The  Pelopon- 
nesianB  towed  off  one  trireme  with  its  entire  crew,  and  some 
others  empty.  Bat  more  than  one  of  them  was  rescued  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Messenian  hoplites,  who,  in  spite  of  their  heavy 
panoply,  rushed  into  the  water  and  got  aboard  them,  fighting 
from  the  decks  and  driving  off  the  enemy  even  after  the  rope 
had  been  actually  made  fSost,  and  the  process  of  towing  off  had 
begun.^ 

The  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians  seemed  assured.  While 
their  left  and  centre  were  thus  occupied,  the  twenty  The  p^io- 
ships  of  their  right  wing  parted  company  with  the  fi^^Jat^ 
rest,  in  order  to  pursue  the  eleven  fugitive  Athenian  intoGeMittl, 
ships  which  they  had  failed  in  catting  off.  Ten  of  afterwaidi 
these  got  dear  away  into  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus,  ^^^^^ 
and  there  posted  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  before  any  of  the  pursuers  could  come 
near ;  while  the  eleventh,  somewhat  less  swift,  was  neared  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  on  board  a  Leukadian  trireme 
pushed  greatly  ahead  of  his  comrades,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  at 
least  this  one  prey.  There  happened  to  lie  moored  a  merchant- 
vessel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus.  The  Athe- 
nian captain  in  his  flight,  observing  that  the  Leukadian  pursuer 
was  for  the  moment  alone,  seized  the  upportunity  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  manoeuvre.  He  pulled  swifdy  round  the  trader-vessel, 
directed  his  trireme  so  as  to  meet  the  advancing  Leukadian,  and 
drove  his  beak  against  her,  amidships,  with  an  impact  so  violent 
as  to  disable  her  at  once.  Her  commander,  the  Lacedamonian 
admiral  Timokratds,  was  so  stung  with  anguish  at  this  unexpected 
catastrophe,  that  he  slew  himself  forthwith,  and  fell  overboard 
into  the  harbour.  The  pursuing  vessels  coming  up  behind,  too, 
were  so  astounded  and  dismayed  by  it,  that  the  men,  dropping 
their  oars,  held  water,  and  ceased  to  advance ;  while  some  even 
found  themselves  half  aground,  from  ignorance  of  the  coast. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  in  the  harbour 
were  beyond  measure  elated  by  the  incident,  so  that  a  single  word 

1  ComiNire  the  like  braveiy  on  the  part  of  the  LsoedMnonian  hopUtee  at 
Pylos  (Thacyd.  W.  14). 
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from  Phormio  sufficed  to  put  them  in  active  forward  motion,  and 
to  make  them  Btrenuously  attack  the  embarraased  enemy,  whose 
ships,  disordered  by  the  heat  of  pursuit,  and  having  been  just 
suddenly  stopped,  could  not  be  speedily  got  again  under  way,  and 
expected  nothing  less  than  renewed  attack.  First,  the  Athenians 
broke  the  twenty  pursuing  ships  on  their  right  wing,  next  they 
pursued  their  advantage  against  the  left  and  centre,  who  had 
probably  neared  to  the  right ;  so  that  after  a  short  resistance  the 
whole  were  completely  routed,  and  fled  across  the  Gulf  to  their 
original  station  at  Panormus.^  Not  only  did  the  eleven  Athenian 
ships  thus  break,  terrify,  and  drive  away  the  entire  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  capture  of  six  of  the  nearest  Peloponnesian  tri- 
remes, but  they  also  rescued  those  ships  of  their  own  which  had 
been  driven  ashore  and  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  action. 
Moreover  the  Peloponnesian  crews  sustained  a  considerable  loss 
both  in  killed  and  in  prisoners. 
Thus  in  spite  not  only  of  the  prodigious  disparity  of  numbers, 

but  also  of  ike  disastrous  blow  which  the  Athenians 
^^""^"^  had  sustained  at  first,  Phormio  ended  by  gaining  a 
defoated  complete  victory :  a  victory,  to  which  even  the  Lace- 
ne^^fleet.  dsomonians  were  forced  to  bear  testimony,  since  they 
reinforced—  ^®^  obliged  to  ask  a  truce  for  burying  and  collecting 
his  opera-  their  dead,  while  the  Athenians  on  their  part  picked 
Aiarnania  up  the  bodies  of  their  own  warriors.  The  defeated 
to^Atten^  '  P*^y>  however,  still  thought  themselves  entitled,  in 

token  of  their  success  in  the  early  part  of  the  action, 
to  erect  a  trophy  on  the  Bhium  of  Achaia,  where  they  also  dedi- 
cated the  single  Athenian  trireme  which  they  had  been  able  to 
carry  off.  Yet  they  were  so  completely  discomfited — and  further 
so  much  in  fear  of  the  expected  reinforcement  from  Athens — that 
they  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  retire,  and  sail  into  the  Qulf 

iTliaeyd.  ii.  92.    It  is  sufficiently  towards   Naupaktus.     But  we   may 

evident  that  the  Athenians  defeated  presume  that  they  partially  did  so, 

and  drove  off  not  only  the  twenty  probably  careless  of  much  order,  as 

Peloponnesian  ships  of  the  right  or  being  at  first  under  the  impressiou 

pursuing  wing,  but  also  the  left  and  that  the  victory  was  gained.     They 

centre.     Otherwise   they   would   not  were  probably  therefore  thrown  into 

have  been  able  to  recapture  those  confunun    without    much    difficulty, 

Athenian  ships  which  had  been  lost  when  the  twenty  ships  of  the  right 

at  the  beginnmg  of  the  battle.  Thucy-  were  beaten  and  driven  back  upon 

did§s  indeed  does  not  expressly  men-  them— even    though    the    victorious 

tion  the  Peloponnesian  left  and  centre  Athenian  triremes  were  no  more  than 

as  foUowing  the  right  in  their  pursuit  eleven  In  number. 
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to  Corinth ;  all  except  the  Lenkadia&B,  who  retnnied  to  their 
own  home* 

Presently  the  reinforcement  arrived,  alter  that  nntoward  deten- 
tion which  had  well-nigh  expoeed  Phormio  and  his  whole  fleet 
to  min.  It  confirmed  his  mastery  of  the  entrance  of  the  Golf 
and  of  the  coast  of  Akamania,  where  the  Peloponnemans  had  now 
no  naval  force  at  alL  To  establish  more  fully  the  Athenian 
inflnenee  in  Akamania,  he  undertook  daring  the  course  of  the 
antnmn  an  expedition,  landing  at  Aatakna,  and  marching  into 
the  Akamanion  inland  country  with  400  Athenian  hoplites  and 
400  Messenians.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  Stratus  and 
Koronta,  who  were  attached  to  the  Peloponneaian  interest,  he 
caused  to  be  sent  into  exile,  while  a  chief  named  Kynlsi  of 
Koronti^  who  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  in  exile,  was  re-estab- 
lished in  his  native  town.  The  great  objeot  was  to  besiege  and 
take  the  powerful  town  of  (Eniadas  nMr  the  month  of  the 
Acheldua,  a  town  at  variance  with  the  other  Akamanianis  and 
attached  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But  as  the  great  spread  oi  the 
waters  of  the  Acheldus  rendered  this  siege  impracticable  during 
the  winter,  Phormio  returned  to  the  station  at  Naupaktus. 
From  hence  he  departed  to  Athena  towards  the  end  of  the 
winter,  carrying  home  both  his  prixe-shipe  and  such  of  his 
prisoners  as  were  freemen.  The  latter  were  exchanged  man  for 
man  against  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Bparta.* 

Alter  abandoning  the  naval  contest  at  Hhinm,  and  retiring  to 
Gorinth,  En^mus  and  Brasidas  were  prevailed  upon  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
by  the  M^;arian8,  before  the  fleet  dispersed,  to  try  the  Knteras 
bold  experiment  of  a  sudden  inroad  upon  PeirsBUS.  j^sidMto 
Suflh  was  the  confessed  superiority  of  the  Athenians  ^SSS^ 
at  sea,  that  whOe  they  guarded  amply  the  coasts  of  starting 
Attica  against  privateers,  th^  never  imagined  the  o^th. 
possibility  of  an  attack  upon  their  own  main  harbour. 
Accordingly,  Peineus  was  not  only  unprotected  by  any  chain 
aeross  the  entrance,  but  destitute  even  of  any  regular  guard-ships 
manned  and  ready.    The  seamen  of  the  retiring  Peloponneaian 
armament,  on  reaching  Corinth,  were  immediately  disembarked 
and  marched,  first  across  the  isthmus,  next  to  Megara — each  man 

iT1nKyd.iLlOI»10t. 
6—9 
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carrying  Mb  seat-cloih^  and  his  oar,  together  with  the  loop 
whereby  the  oar  was  fastened  to  the  oar-hole  in  the  side,  and  thns 
prevented  from  slipping. 

There  lay  forty  triremes  in  Nissea,  the  harboar  of  Megara, 
which,  though  old  and  ont  of  condition,  were  sufficient  for  so 
short  a  trip ;  and  the'seamen^  immediately  on  arriving,  launched 
these  and  got  aboard.  Yet  such  was  Uie  awe  entertained  of 
Athens  and  her  power,  that  when  the  scheme  came  really  to  be 
executed,  the  courage  of  the  Peloponnesians  failed,  though  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  actually  reaching  Peirsus. 
Pretending  that  the  wind  was  adverse,  they  contented  themselves 
with  passing  across  to  the  station  of  Budomm,  in  the  opposite 
Athenian  island  of  Salamis,  where  they  surprised  and  seixed  the 
three  guard-ships  which  habitually  blockaded  the  harboar  of 
Megara,  and  then  landed  upon  the  island.  They  spread  them- 
selves over  a  large  part  of  Salaxms,  ravaged  the  properties, 
and  seised  men  as  well  as  goods.  Fire-signals  immediately 
made  known  this  unforeseen  aggression  both  at  Peireeus  and  at 
Athens,  occasioning  in  both  the  extreme  of  astonishment  and 
alarm;  for  the  citizens  in  Athens,  not  conceiving  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  the  signals,  fimded  that  Peir»ns  itself  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  population  rushed 
down  to  the  Peirseus  at  break  of  day,  and  put  to  sea  with  all  the 
triremes  that  were  ready.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  aware  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  them,  made  haste  to  quit  Salamis  with 
their  booty  and  the  three  captured  guard-ships.  The  lesson  was 
iffllutary  to  the  Athenians :  from  henceforward  Peineus  was 
furmshed  with  a  chain  across  the  mouth,  and  a  regular  guard, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  war.'    Forty  years  afterwards,  however. 


1  Thaeyd.  ii  98.    «U«ei  M  Kafi6yr»  Dr.  Bishop  calls  a  nw<)  a  thong  to  pre- 

r&v  pnmS¥  lieovtw  iV  «wvi|v,  ic«u  rb  Tent  it  from  eUpping  down  towards 

tw}!ipiaxo¥,  col  T^i^  rpoiTMTiipa,  oc.    On  the  water ;  especaaUy  with  the  cam  of 

these  words  there  is  an  interesting  the  thranit»  or  upper  tier  of  rowers, 

letter  of  Dr.  Bishop's  pablished  in  the  who  pulled  at  so  great  an  elemtton 

Appendix  to  Dr.  Arnold's  ThncydidSs,  (oomparatirely  speaking)   above   the 

▼ol.  L    His  remarks  upon  ^w^p4otov  water.    Dr.  Arnold's  esplaaatlon  of 

are  more  satisfactory  than  those  upon  TpovMr4p  is  suited  to  the  case  of  a 

rpon»n)p.     Whether  the  fulcrum  of  boat,  but  not  to  that  of  a  trireme, 

the  oar  was  formed  by  a  thowell,  or  a  Dr.  Bishop  shows  that  the  ezplaiia- 

notch  on  the  gunwale,  or  by  a  penora-  tion  of  the  purpose  of  the  *nii9%»m, 

tion  in  the  ship's  side,  there  must  in  given  by  the  Scholiast,  is  not  the  true 

both  cases  have  been  required  (staioe  it  ~~ 


I  reouirc 
nothing 


seems  to  have  had  nothing  like  what       >  lliucyd.  li.  04. 
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ve  ihan  find  it  just  as  negligently  watched,  and  raiprised  with 
smell  mare  boldneBB  and  dexterity  by  the  Lacedsmonian  captain 
Telentiaa' 

Ab,  dnring  the  sammer  of  thia  year  the  Ambrakiote  had 
btooght  down  a  nnmeroua  host  of  Epirotic  tribes  to  AUfiuiM 
tbe  invasion  of  Akamania,  in  conjunction  with  the  ^t^'jlt^^^ 
Peloponneeians,  so  during  the  aatonin  the  Athenians  with  th» 
obtained  aid  against  the  Chalkidians'  of  Thrace  SSiiir*^ 
fifom  the  powerful  barbaric  prince  before  mentioned,  8ltaik««. 
fiitalk^  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians. 

Amidst  the  numerous  tribes  between  the  Danube  and  the 
JBgean  sea — ^who  all  bore  the  generic  name  of  Thracians,  though 
each  had  a  special  name  besides— the  Odrysians  were  at  this 
time  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  The  Odrysian  king,  Tdrds, 
&ther  of  Sitalkte,  had  made  use  of  this  power  to  subdue  '  and 
render  tributary  a  great  number  of  these  different  tribes, 
especially  those  whose  residence  was  in  the  plain  rather  than 
in  the  mountains.  His  dominion,  the  largest  existing  between 
the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Euxine,  extended  from  Abd^ra  or  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus  in  the  iEgean  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  in  the  Euxine ;  though  it  seems  that  tlus  must  be  under- 
stood with  deductions,  since  many  intervening  tribes,  especially 
mountain  tribes,  did  not  acknowledga  his  authority.  Sitalkds 
himself  had  invaded  and  conquered  some  of  the  Pwonian  tribes 
who  joined  the  Thracians  on  the  west»  between  the  Axius  and 
the  Strymdn.'  Dominion,  in  the  sense  of  the  Odrysian  kin^, 
meant  tribute,  presents,  and  military  force  when  required.  With 
the  two  former,  at  least,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  amply 
supplied,  since  his  nephew  and  successor  Seuth^  (under  whom 
the  revenue  increased  and  attained  its  maximum)  received  400 
talents  annually  in  gold  and  silver  as  tribute,  and  the  like  sum 
in  various  presents,  over  and  above  many  other  presents  of 
manufactured  aiticles  and  ornaments.  These  latter  came  from 
the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  which  contributed  moreover 
largely  to  the  tribute,  though  in  what  proportions  we  are  not 
ioformed.  Even  Grecian  cities,  not  in  Thrace,  sent  presents  to 
forward  their  trading  objects,  as  purchasers  for  the  produce,  the 

1  Xenophdn,  HaUen.  ?.  1, 19.  tThucyd.  It »,  96,  M. 

•  Thacyd.  IL  90. 
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plunder,  and  the  slayes  acquired  by  Thracian  chiefs  or  tribes.^ 
The  residence  of  the  Odrysians  properly  so  called,  and  of  the 
princes  of  that  tribe  now  ruling  over  so  many  of  the  remaining 
tribes,  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve  days'  journey  inland 
from  Byzantium,'  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Hebrus  and 
Strymdn,  south  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  north-east  of  RhodopS. 
The  Odrysian  chiefiB  were  connected  by  relationship  more  or  less 
distant  with  those  of  the  subordinate  tribes,  and  by  marriage 
even  with  the  Scythian  princes  north  of  the  Danube :  the 
Scythian  prince  Ariapeithfis*  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Odrysian  Tdrls,  the  first  who  extended  the  dominion  of  his  tribe 
over  any  considerable  portion  of  Thrace. 
The  natural  state  of  the  Thracian  tribes— in  the  judgment  of 

Herodotus,  permanent  and  incorrigible— was  that  of 
of  the  disunion  Mid  incapacity  of  political  association :  were 

g^JSSS?  »^ch  association  possible  (he  says),  they  would  be 
— ^P*'  strong  enough  to  vanquish  every  other  nation — though 

S»minion  Thucydidds  considers  them  as  far  inferior  to  the 
other*^*  Scythians.  The  Odrysian  dominion  had  probably 
Thradui       not  reached,  at  the  period  when  Herodotus  made  his 

inquiries, .  the  same  development  which  Thucydidfo 
describes  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which 
imparted  to  these  tribes  a  union,  partied  indeed  and  temporary, 
but  such  as  they  never  reached  either  before  or  afterwards.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Odrysian  prince  Sitalk^ 
had  taken  for  his  wife  (or  rather  for  one  of  his  wives)  the  sister 
of  Nymphoddrus,  a  Greek  of  AbdSra ;  by  whose  mediation  he 
had  been  made  the  ally,  and  his  son  Sadokus  even  a  citizen,  of 
Athens.  He  had  further  been  induced  to  promise  that  he  would 
reconquer  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Athenians,^— his  ancient  kinsmen,  according  to  the  mythe  of 

1  See  Xeiiophdn,AiiabM.Ttt.  8,16;   liaii   king   MMokos   (Xenophftn.  ut 
4.   2.     Diod6ni8  (xU.   60)   gltes  the    tttjmi). 
nTenne  of  Sltalkte  m  more  than  1000       a  Xenoph.  Anabaa.  L  e. 
talents  annually.     Thia  sum  is  not       sn«raiiofLiv  sol 
materially  diffetont  from  that  which       '^        ka       a     k..    •«     •    in  . 
Thneydidte  states  to  be  the  annoal        «Xenopfadn,    AnabM.   vii.    2»   81 » 
receipt  of  Senthte  wiccessor  of  SltalWs   Thncyd.  ii.  » ;  AristOThan.  Ares,  866. 
-retenne  properly  so  caUed.  and  pre-   Thncydldjs  goes  out  of  Ws  way  to 
■ants  both  taken  Wether.  refute  this  current  belief— a  cnrious 

leaders  from  Parium.  on  the  Asiatic  exemplification  of  ancient  legend 
coast  of  the  Proponda,  ara  among  those  applied  to  the  oonTsaienoe  of  present 
who  come  with  presents  to  the  Odty.   politics. 
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Teiens  as  inteipreted   by  both  parties.     At  the  same  time^ 
Peidikkas,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  offended  him  by  gft^ikte, 
refdaing  to  perform  a  promise  made  of  giving  him  his  |^^^ 
sister  in  marriage — a  promise  made  as  consideration  SjkSen? 
for  the  interference  of  Sitalkte  and  Nymphoddrus  in  toJSS** 
procnring  for  Perdikkas  peace  with  Athens,  at  a  ^^^^^^ 
moment  when  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  civil  chalkidiuw 
dissensions  with   his  brother   Philip.     The  latter  <^^'l»^ 
prince,  ruling  in  his  own  name  (and  seemingly  independent 
of  Perdikkas)  over  a  portion  of  the  Macedonians  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  Axius,  had  been  expelled  by  his  more 
powerful  brother,  and  taken  refuge  with  Sitalkds.     He  was 
now  apparently   dead,  but   his  son  Amyntas  received  from 
the  Odrysian  prince  the  promise  of  restoration.     The  Athe- 
nians, though  they  had  ambassadors  resident  with   Sitalk^ 
nevertheless  sent  Agnon  as  special  envoy  to  concert  arrtnge- 
ments  for  his  march  against  the  Chalkidians,  with  which  an 
Athenian  armament  was  destined  to  co-operate.     In  treating 
with  Sitalk^  it  was  necessary  to  be  liberal  in  presents  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  subordinate  chieftains  who  held  power 
dependent  upon  him.     Nothing  could  be  accomplished  among 
the  Thracians  except  by  the  aid  of  bribes,^  and  the  Athenians 
were  more  competent  to  supply  this  exigency  than  any  other 

1  Thacyd.  U.  07.    ^pof  M  U  wd^nt  ehapten  1  Mid  2.  It  Appean  that  vreu 

rm  fiapfiapov  mat •nir'EiJiiiya^v  w6\tmr,  at  that  time  (B.C.  401}  the  Odryrian 

i9w  wpoaiiiw  iwl  S«tfSov,  ftv  ifvrtpw  dominion,    though    It    had     nasaed 

XatoAmv  fiwnXt^vais  wAaitnw  A^  iwoi-  throoffh  distarbanoee  and  had  been 

^ff,  T«ra«uco«-(Mr  rmKawrmv  fUXivra  M-  mactleally  enfeebled,  etUI  extended 

Muut,  a  y^obt  «m  ifyypot  «ii|*   col  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bynn- 

3wpa  av«  ik£(rou  rovrmy  xfivaw  rt  k«u  Uoni'    In  commenting  upon  the  Tena- 

a^^M  vao««^p€To,  x>^^  M  Sm  M-  litj  of  the  Thradans,ihe  SchoUaat  haa 

arrm.  rt  xoa  AtM,  irol  i|  aXXm  ««ravKcv4,  a  cnnooe  oomparison  with  his  own 

KtuL  ov  lUwow  oAt^  AAA*  Ktu  roU  wafa^  timo--«at  ovk  V  ^  'P^f^  f^'  "^^V 

Svr««TcvovW  Tt  Kol  ycrwMOtc 'OtfjpvoWy  •  rftr  itk    M6irra  y^aw*    oir«o    ical 

Kart^niaawTO  yip  rwvtrriov  ni%  IIcp-  ¥vv  iv  "? uii^ai^tx.    The  Scnoliaat 

tf«?r  fiawximUK  r\tw  9&»a9.  ftm  lUr  maX  here  telU  as  that  the  TeBality  in  hJs 

rote  oAAotc  Opf  ft,  AottSiycir  jMAAoy  i}  time  as  to  public  affairs^  In  the  Roman 

<c3«Mu,  cal  oZvxior  i|r  «tnfStrrA  ^it  empire,  wai  not  less  uniTenal:  of  what 

3ovra»  ii  axTtivairrtL  p^  rvxciv*  ifAMf  H  century  of  the  Roman  empire  he  tpeaka, 

rarA  rh  ivva^a*.  iwl  vA/oi'  cvr^  jv/nf*  we  do  not  know  :  perhaps  about  600— 

aarro'    oi  y«lp  4r  wpi^w  e^Mv  i4^«»-  600  A.I». 

t69r9.  Sapm.  •  •Mm  M,  lUym.  j^Afcr  i^  fitun-  The  oontiMt  which  Thucydidte  ben 

AmU  lox^  draws  between  the  Thracians  and  the 

This  universal  neeessitjr  of  presents  Persians  is  illustrated  bj  what  Xeno- 

aad  bribes  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  phdu  says  respecting  the  habits  of  the 

the  dealings  of  Xenoph6n  and  the  younger  Cyrus  (Anabas.  I.  0,  23) :  com- 

Cyreian  army  with  the  ThrBdan  prince  parealso  theromaaoeof  the  Cyropndia, 

Seuthta,  described  hi  the  Anabas.  viL  Tiii.  14, 81,  St 
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people  in  Greece.  The  joint  expedition  against  the  Chalkidians 
was  finally  resolved. 

But  the  forces  of  Sitalk^  collected  from  many  diflferent 
portions  of  Thrace,  were  tardy  in  coming  tc^ther. 
andmaiti-  He  summoned  all  the  tribes  under  his  dominion 
MTwi2^  between  Hsemus,  Ehodop^  and  the  two  seas:  the 
a^^^r  Get»  between  Mount  Hasmus  and  the  Danube, 
equipped  like  the  Scythians  (their  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river)  with  bow  and  arrow  on  horseback, 
also  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  Agrianes,  the  lasadiy  and  the  other 
PsBonian  tribes  subject  to  his  dominion.  Lastly,  several  of  the 
Thracian  tribes  called  Dii,  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  short 
swords,  and  maintaining  a  fierce  independence  on  the  heights  of 
Rhodop^  were  tempted  by  the  chance  of  plunder,  or  the  offer  of 
pay,  to  flock  to  his  standard.  Altogether  his  army  amounted,  or 
was  supposed  to  amount,  to  150,000  men — one-third  of  it  cavalry, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  Getra  and  Odrysians  proper.  The 
most  formidable  warriors  in  his  camp  were  the  independent 
tribes  of  Bhodopd.  The  whole  host,  alike  numerous,  warlike, 
predatory,  and  csuel,  spread  terror  amidst  all  those  who  were 
within  even  the  remote  possibilities  of  its  march. 

Starting  from  the  central  Odrysian  territory,  and  bringing 
Ho  Inyades  ^^^  ^^  Agnon  and  the  other  Athenian  envoys,  he 
utdnTam  first  crossed  the  uninhabited  mountain  called  Eerkin^ 
and  which  divided  the  Peeonians  on  the  west  from  the 

ChalWdike.  Thracian  tribes  called  Sinti  and  Modi  on  the  east, 
until  he  reached  the  Pseonian  town  or  district  called  DobSrus :  ^ 
it  was  here  that  many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached 
him,  making  up  his  full  total.  From  Doberus,  probably  marching 
down  along  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Axius,  he 
entered  into  that  portion  of  Upper  Macedonia  which  lies  idong 
the  higher  Axius,  and  which  had  constituted  the  separate 
principality  of  Philip.    The  presence  in  his  army  of  Amyntas, 

VSee   Oatterer   (De    Herodoti    et       Thucydid^s,  in  hit  brief  statMnenta 

Thucydidia    ThraciA).    sect.    44—57;  nspecting   this   inarch  of   Sitalkta, 

Poppo  ^^legom.   ad   Thucydidem),  ipeaka  like  one  who  had  good  infor* 

▼oL  li.  ch.  81,  about  the  geography  of  mation  about  the  inland  reciona ;  as 

this  region,  which  is  very  imperfectly  he  was  likely  to  have  from  nis  famf* 

known,  even  in  modem  times.   We  can  Uarity  with  the  coasts,  and  resident 

hardly  pretend  to  assign  a  locality  for  proprietorship  in  Thimoe  CThucyd.  it 

these  ancient  names.  100 ;  Herodot  ▼.  16). 
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ion  of  Philip,  indnced  aome  of  the  fortified  places,  Qortynia, 
Atalantd,  and  others,  to  open  their  gates  without  reactance, 
while  £idomend  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Eurdpoe  in  vain 
attacked.  From  hence  he  passed  still  finrther  sonthward  into 
Lower  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas,  ravaging  the 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Azins  even  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns  Pella  and  Kyrrhus,  and  apparently  down  as  far 
south  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  head  of  the  Thermaic 
Qulf.  Farther  south  than  this  he  did  not  go,  but  spread  his 
force  over  the  districts  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Axius  and 
the  head  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf— Mygdonia,  Krestdnia,  and 
Anthemua— while  a  portion  of  his  army  was  detached  to  overrun 
tiie  territory  of  the  Chalkidians  and  Botti^eans.  The  Mace- 
donians under  Perdikkas,  renouncing  all  idea  of  CMLtending  on 
foot  against  so  overwhelming  a  host,  either  fled  or  shut  them* 
selveB  up  in  the  small  number  of  fortified  places  which  the 
country  presented.  The  cavalry  from  Upper  Macedonia,  indeed, 
well-armed  and  excellent,  made  some  orderly  and  snceeasful 
charges  against  the  Thiadans,  lightly  armed  with  javelins,  short 
swords,  and  the  pelta  or  small  shield  ;  but  it  was  presently  shut 
in,  harassed  on  ill  sides  by  superior  numbers,  and  compelled  to 
think  only  of  retreat  and  extrication.! 

Luckily  for  the  enemies  of  the  Odrysian  king,  his  march  was 
not  made  imtil  the  b^;inning  of  winter — seemingly        .  m^^ 
about  November  or  December.    We  may  be  sure  that  to  retire  bj 
the  Athenians,  when  they  concerted  with  him  the  ^^uitT^ 
joint  attack  upon  the  Chalkidians,  intended  that  it  J^^^^^^ 
should  be  in  a  better  time  of  the  year.     Having  Athenian 
probably  waited  to  hear  that  his  army  was  in  motion,  |£i^|f^'^ 
and  waited  long  in  vain,  they  began  to  despair  of  his 
coming  at  all,  and  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  despatch  any  force 
of  their  own  to  the  spot.*    Bome  envoys  and  presents  only  were 
sent  as  compliments,  instead  of  the   co-operating  armament 
And  this  disappointment^  coupled  with   the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  nakedness  of  the  country,  and  the  privations  of  his 
array  at  that  season,  induced  Sitalkds  soon  to  enter  into  negotia- 

1  Thacyd.  U.  100 :   XenopbAn,  Me*    o^   irapifa'av  roTf  Mwvxy,  Avurro^Krcc 
ttomb.  ill.  9,  2.  «»T^  M^  Hnr,  Ac 

s  nincyd.  IL  101.   ivn^  et  'A^vomi 
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tioiu  with  Perdikkas;  who  moreover  gained  over  Seath^ 
nephew  of  the  Odrysian  prinoe,  hy  promieing  Mb  lister  Stia- 
tonikS  in  marriage,  together  with  a  som  of  money,  on  condition 
that  the  Thracian  host  should  be  speedily  withdrawn.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  after  it  had  been  distributed  for  thirty  days 
over  Macedonia,  during  eight  of  which  days  his  detachment  had 
ravaged  the  Chalkidic  landa.  But  the  interval  had  been  quite 
long  enough  to  difituae  terror  all  around.  Such  a  host  of  fierce 
barbarians  had  never  before  been  brought  together,  and  no  oooe 
knew  in  what  direotion  they  might  be  disposed  to  carry  their 
incursions.  The  independent  Thracian  tribes  (Panssi,  Odo- 
mantee^  Drdi,  and  Dersflei)  in  the  plains  on  ^e  nordi-east  of  the 
Strymdn,  and  near  Mount  Pangsorus,  not  far  from  Amphipolis, 
were  the  first  to  feel  alarm  lest  Sitalk^  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trjring  to  conquer  them.  On  the  other  side,  the  Thes- 
salians,  Magndtee^  and  other  Qreeks  north  of  ThermopylBB^ 
apprehensive  that  he  would  carry  his  invasion  farther  south, 
began  to  organize  means  for  resisting  him.  Bven  the  general 
Peloponneeian  confederacy  heard  with  uneasinesB  of  this  new 
ally  whom  Athens  was  biinging  into  the  field,  perhaps  against 
them.  All  such  alarms  were  dissipated,  when  Sitalk^  after 
remaining  thirty  days,  returned  by  the  way  he  came,  and  the 
formidable  avalanche  was  thus  seen  to  melt  away.  The  futhleas 
Perdikkas,  on  this  occasion,  performed  his  promise  to  Seuth^ 
having  drawn  upon  himself  much  mischief  by  violating  his  pre- 
vious similar  promise  to  Sitalkds.^ 

1  Thncyd.  il.  101, 
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APPENDIX. 

Thmsyd.  fi.  90.  02  W  ncXoironr^trio*,  /ircidi)  tdrotg  ol  ^ABtjvatoi 
ovK  iwivXtw  €9  rhp  kSKitw  ical  ri.  urwvkt  fiovX^fUPOi  &corras  Ivm 
wpoayaytip  airovr,  iyay6fitwoi  fya  hf  hrktov,  M,  rwro'dpmw  Ta(6r 
fuvoi  riit  vavt9  ^ir2  rijw  4avr&w  yrjv  tern  4n\  rov  xAirov, 
^(if  Kipa  rfyovftip^  Aavtp  col  Apfiow  M  d'  tdrf  tUofn  prjag 
vra$(B^  rm  Sptara  v\tav<raSf  onrnt^  §1  Spa  pOfUmf  M  rijp  Noviraicror 
vXf or  6  ^pfUmp  Koi  alfT09  iwiffoffBiMr  rturff  naptmkdot,  ftij  duupv- 
yoicF  wXiovrts  r^  tmwXmm  tr^imv  ol  *A6tpnuoi  t^m  rov  iavr&p 
tiipmtf  ilXX*  ofnu  aX  y^cf  wtputkjvMWP. 

The  aboTe  pastage  foniu  the  main  authority  for  my  description 
(given  above)  of  the  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  previoaB  to 
the  second  battle  against  Phonnia  The  annexed  plan  wfll  enable  my 
teseoning  to  be  nndentood. 

The  main  qnestion  for  consideration  here  is,  What  is  the  meaning  of 
rtfp  4avrm9  yijp  t  Does  it  mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians,  loath 
of  the  Onlf,  or  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  north  of  the  Onlf  t  The 
eommentatOTB  affirm  that  it  most  mean  the  former.  I  thonght  that  it 
mi^t  mean  the  latter :  and  in  my  previous  editions  I  adduced  several 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  ^ovrou,  tending  to  justify  that 
opinion. 

finding  tltat  on  this  question  of  critidsm  my  opinion  is  oppoeed  to 
the  beet  authorities,  I  no  longer  insist  upon  it,  nor  do  I  now  reprint 
the  illustrative  passsges.  As  to  the  &ets,  however,  my  conviction 
remains  unchanged.  The  land  here  designated  by  Thucydidis  must  be 
"the  land  of  the  Athenians  north  of  the  Strait" :  it  cannot  be  "  the 
land  of  the  Peloponnesians  south  of  the  Strait ".  The  pronoun  iavrAp 
must  therefore  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  altered  into  ovrAr,  as  lir. 
Blomfield  proposes,  or  c«ciri»y. 

The  Scholiast  says  that  M,  rifw  yrjw  is  here  equivalent  to  wapi  ri^ 
yffp.  Dr.  Arnold,  thoroughly  approving  the  description  of  Mitford, 
who  states  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  were  "  moring  eastward  along 
ihe  Aehoie  eoad"  says :  "The  Scholiast  says  that  M  is  here  used  for 
iropd.    It  would  be  better  to  say  that  it  has  a  mixed  signification  of 
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motion  towards  a  place  and  neighbourhood  to  it :  expressing  that  the 
Peloponnesians  sailed  towards  their  own  land  {Le.  towards  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  PellSnS,  to  which  places  the  greater  nomber  of  the  shipe 
belonged),  instead  of  standing  over  to  the  opposite  coast  belonging  to 
their  enemies ;  and  at  the  same  time  kept  dose  upon  their  own  land, 
in  the  sense  of  cVi  with  a  dative  case." 

To  discuss  this  interpretation  first  wi^h  reference  to  the  verbal 
construction.  Surely  the  meaning  which  the  Scholiast  puts  upon  art 
TTiv  yfjv  is  one  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  examples  to  justify 
it  Ko  two  propositionB  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  two,  wktv  iw\ 
n}ir  y^y,  and  irXcty  iraph  rtpf  y^v.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  before  it 
made  any  movement,  was  already  moored  close  upon  its  own  land — at 
the  headland  Bhium,  near  Panormus,  where  its  land  force  stood 
(Thucyd.  ii.  86).  In  this  position,  if  it  moved  at  all,  it  must  either 
sail  away  from  the  Peloponnesian  coast  or  along  the  Peloponnesian 
coast ;  and  neither  of  these  movements  would  be  expressed  by  Thymsj- 
didds  under  the  words  wXciv  €  ir  1  r^y  iavr&v  yijv. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  while  the  Scholiast  changes  the  meaning 
of  nri,  Dr.  Arnold  changes  that  of  r^y  iavr&w  yrjw ;  which  words, 
according  to  him,  denote,  not  the  Peloponnesian  coast  as  opposed  to 
the  northern  shore  occupied  by  Phormio,  but  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and 
PellSnS ;  to  which  places  (he  says)  the  greater  number  of  the  ships 
belonged.  But  I  submit  that  this  is  a  sense  altogether  unnatural. 
Corinth  and  Sicyon  are  so  far  off,  that  any  alluAon  to  them  here  is 
most  improbable.  Thucydidds  is  describing  the  operatbns  of  two 
hostile  fleets,  one  occupying  the  coast  northward,  the  other  the  coast 
southward,  of  the  Strait.  The  own  land  of  the  Peloponnesians  was 
that  southern  line  of  coast  which  they  ooeupied  and  on  which  their 
land  force  was  encamped :  it  is  distinguished  from  the  enemiM^  land, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait  If  Thucydidte  had  wished  to 
intimate  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  sailed  in  the  direction  of  Corinth 
and  Sicyon,  he  would  hardly  have  used  such  words  as  IrXcoy  orl  rrfv 
iavr&»  ytjp. 

Professor  Dunbar  (in  an  article  among  the  Critical  Remarks  annexed 
to  the  third  edition  of  his  Greek  and  Knglish  Lexicon)  has  contested 
my  interpretation  of  this  passsge  of  Thucydidte.  He  says;  ''The 
Peloponnesian  fleet  must  have  proeeedod  along  their  own  ooasi—M,  rifif 
iavTw  yfjv  ta»  M  rov  xoXwov.  In  this  passage  we  find  ciri  with  two 
cases :  tiie  first  with  the  accusative,  the  other  with  the  genitive.  The 
first  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  locality  to  which  they  were  sailing : 
and  that  evidently  was  the  headland  on  the  Achsean  coast,  nearly 
opposite  Naapactus." 
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The  hMdlftnd  to  which  Kr.  Danbor  aUades,  will  be  teen  on  the 
annexed  plan,  marked  Drepanmn.  It  is  eoffldently  near  not  to  be 
open  to  tiie  objection  which  I  have  uiged  ageinet  Dr.  Arnold's  hypo- 
theaia  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  Bat  still  I  contend  that  it  cannot  be 
indicated  by  the  words  as  they  stand  in  Tbucydidda.  On  Mr  Dnnbar's 
interpretation,  the  Peloponnesians  mnst  have  moved  from  one  point  of 
their  own  land  to  another  point  of  their  own  laud«  Now,  if  Thncydid^ 
had  meant  to  affirm  this,  he  sorely  would  not  have  naed  sooh  words  as 
«rXfoir  M  Tffp  iavrmw  yipf.  He  woold  either  have  specified  by  name 
the  particnlar  point  of  luid  (as  in  c  86  napiwXtva'tp  cwl  r6  'Piov)-  or 
if  he  had  desired  to  biiog  to  onr  view  that  "  they  proceeded  along 
their  own  coast,"  he  would  have  said  napa  instead  of  twL 

Thus  fiur  I  have  been  discussing  simply  the  verbal  interpretation  of 
crl  ri)v  iaurw  y$v,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  though  theie 
words  be  admitted  to  mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians,  still,  in 
Older  to  reconcile  such  meaning  with  the  facts,  the  commentators  are 
obliged  to  advance  suppositions  hi^y  improbable,  and  even  to 
identify  ivL  with  irapa,  I  now  turn  from  the  verbal  construction  to 
tiie  facts,  in  order  to  show  that  the  real  movement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  miut  have  Inn  towards  the  Athenian  eoast  and  towards 
Nanpaktus.  Therefore,  since  iavrmv  cannot  have  that  meaning, 
lammv  must  be  an  error  of  the  text 

The  pnrpoee  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  effecting  the  movement  was 
to  make  Phormio  beUeve  that  they  were  going  to  attack  Nanpaktus ; 
to  constrain  him  to  come  within  the  Onlf  with  a  view  of  protecting 
that  place ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  Phormio  did  come  within  the 
Qttl^  to  attack  him  in  a  narrow  space  where  his  ships  would  have  no 
room  for  manceuvring.  This  was  what  the  Peloponnesians  not  only 
intended,  but  actually  accomplished. 

Now,  I  ask  how  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  a  movement 
along  the  coast  of  Peloponndsus  from  the  headland  of  Bhium  to  the 
headland  of  Drepanum,  which  last  point  the  reader  will  see  on  the 
plan  annexed  t  How  could  such  movement  induce  Phormio  to  think 
that  the  Peloponnesians  were  going  to  attack  Naupaktus,  or  throw 
him  into  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  placet  When  arrived  at 
Drepanum,  they  would  hardly  be  nearer  to  Nanpaktus  than  they  were 
at  Bhium :  they  would  still  have  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Qulf  to 
cross.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  their  movement  towards 
Drepanam  did  really  induce  Phonnio  to  come  into  the  Oulf  for  the 
protection  of  Naupaktus.  If  they  attempted  to  cross  the  breadth  of 
the  Oulf  from  Dtepanum  towards  Naupaktus,  they  would  expoee 
themselves  to  be  attacked  by  Phormio  midway  in  the  open  sea ;  the 
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veiy  oontingency  wbicli  he  desired,  end  wUch  they  were  mAiKBaTring 
to  aroid. 

Again,  let  ns  approach  the  qneetion  from  another  point  of  Tiew.  It 
is  certain,  from  the  description  of  Thncydid^  that  the  actual  attack 
of  the  Peloponnesians  upon  Phonnio,  in  which  they  cut  off  nine  oat  of 
his  twenty  ships,  took  piece  on  the  northern  coad  of  ike  Ofi(f,  at  some 
spot  between  the  headland  Antirrhium  and  Naupaktus ;  somewhere 
nesr  the  spot  which  I  have  indicated  on  the  annexed  plan.  The 
presence  of  the  Messenisn  soldiers  (who  had  come  out  from  Macpaktos 
to  assist  Phonnio,  and  who  waded  into  the  water  to  save  the  captured 
ships)  would  of  itself  place  this  beyond  a  doubt— -if,  indeed,  any  doubt 
could  arise.  It  is  further  certain  that  when  the  Peloponnesisn  fleet 
wheeled  from  column  into  line  to  attack  Phormio,  they  were  so  nesr  to 
this  northern  land  that  Phormio  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  having 
his  whole  squadron  driven  ashore :  only  eleven  out  of  his  twenty  shipa 
could  escape.    The  plan  wlQ  illustrate  what  is  here  said. 

Now,  I  ask  how  these  &cts  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
l^at  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  on  quitting  their  moorings  at  Rhium, 
coasted  along  their  own  land  towards  Drepanumt  If  they  did  bo, 
how  did  they  afterwards  get  across  the  Gulf,  to  the  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought?  Every  yard  that  they  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Drepanum  only  tended  to  widen  the  breadth  of  open  gulf  to  be  crossed 
afterwards.  With  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view,  to  move  from 
Bhium  along  their  own  coast  in  the  direction  of  Drepanum  would  have 
been  absurd.  Supposing,  however,  that  they  did  so,  it  could  only 
have  been  preliminary  to  a  second  movement,  in  another  direction^ 
across  the  Onlf.  But  of  this  second  movement,  ThucydidSs  says  not 
one  word.  All  that  he  tells  us  about  the  course  of  the  Peloponnenana 
is  contained  in  this  phrase — tirktow  M  rijw  iavr&if  yffp  ta»  M.  rov 
KoXwov,  dff/^  K4p^  iyovfiip^^  A<rrr€p  ical  Ap/ww.  If  tliese  words 
really  designate  a  movement  along  the  southern  coast,  we  most 
assume,  first,  that  the  historian  has  left  unnoticed  the  second  move- 
ment across  the  Qulf,  which  nevertheless  must  have  followed ;  next, 
that  the  Peloponnesisns  made  a  first  move  for  no  purpose  except  to 
incresse  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  the  second. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  fjMts  of  the  case,  the  localities  sad  the 
purpose  of  the  Peloponnesians,  all  of  which  are  here  dear,  I  contend 
that  Ir-Xcoit  f ffl  rifv  iaur&p  yifp  ta»  ivX  rov  JcoXirov  must  denote  a 
movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  towards  the  land  of  the  Athenians, 
or  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf;  and  that  as  iavrmtf  will  not  bear 
tiiat  sense,  it  must  be  altered  to  vArmif  or  tiuipmv. 

It  remains  to  explsin  tfact  tnl  rov  icoXsrov,  which  bear  a  very 
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distinct  and  important  meaning.  The  land  of  the  Athenians,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Strait,  comprises  the  headland  of  Antirrhium, 
with  both  the  lines  of  coast,  which  there  terminate  and  make  an 
aa^e ;  that  is,  one  line  of  coast  fronting  inside  towards  the  Corinthian 
0ulf—4h%  other,  froniing  outnde  towards  the  Chdf  of  Patraa.  The 
reader  who  looks  at  the  annexed  plan  will  see  this  at  a  glance.  Now, 
when  ThncydidSs  says  that  the  Peloponnesisns  sailed  "upon  the  land 
of  the  Athenians  inwards  froniing  the  Oulf"  these  last  words  are 
essential  to  make  ns  understand  towards  which  of  the  two  Athenian 
lines  of  coast  the  movement  was  turned.  We  learn  from  the  words 
that  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  sail  towards  that  oater  side  of  the 
headland  where  Phormio  was  moored,  but  towards  the  inner  side  of  it, 
on  the  line  which  conducted  to  Nanpaktna. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  TEAB 
OF  THE  PELOPONNESTAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  RE- 
VOLUTIONARY COMMOTIONS  AT  KORKYRA. 

Thb  second  and  third  yean  of  the  war  had  both  been  years  of 

great  suffering  with  the  Athenians,  from  the  continn- 

of^the  ^r     ance  of  the  epidemic,  which  did  not  materially  relax 

raff^^ftt  ^^  *^®  "^^^^  o^  ^®  ^^^^^  y^^  (^^'  429—428).  It 
Athene—  i^  no  wonder  that  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity 
invasion  of  their  military  efforts  were  enfeebled,  although  the 
Attica.  victories   of   Phormio   had   placed    their   maritime 

reputation  at  a  higher  point  than  ever.  To  their  enemies,  the 
destructive  effects  of  this  epidemic — effects  still  felt,  although  the 
disorder  itself  vras  suspended  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  war — 
afforded  material  assistance  as  well  as  encouragement  to  persevere. 
The  Peloponnesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  repeated  during 
this  year  their  invasion  and  ravage  of  Attica,  which  had  been 
intermitted  during  the  year  preceding.  As  before,  they  met  with 
no  serious  resistance.  Entering  the  country  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  they  continued  the  process  of  devastation  until  their 
provisions  were  exhausted.^  To  this  damage  the  Athenians  had 
probably  now  accustomed  themselves  :  but  they  speedily  received, 
even  while  the  invaders  were  in  their  country,  intelligence  of  an 
event  far  more  embarrassing  and  formidable— the  revolt  of 
Mityl^nd  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos. 

This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the  Athenians 
wholly  unawares.  Yet  the  idea  of  it  was  of  longer  standing  than 
they  suspected,  for  the  Mitylensean  oligarchy  had  projected  it 

1  Thncyd.  iil.  1. 
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before  the  war  and  liad  made  secret  applicataon  to  Sjiarta  for 
aid,  but  without  sncceaa    Some  time  after  hostilities  ^c  4«8. 
broke  out,  they  resumed  the  design,  which  was  warmly  f^iSlt^ 
promoted  by  the  BcBotiaus,  kinsmen  of  the  Lesbians  udmoti 
in  .£olic  lineage  and   dialect.      The  Mitylenaan  C^f^Ln^ 
leaders  appear  to  have  finally  determined  on  revolt  ^^^^^b*- 
during  the  preceding  autumn  or  winter.    But  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  ample  preparations  before  they  declared  them- 
selves openly  ;  and  moreover  they  took  measures  for  constraining 
three  other  towns  in  Lesbos,— Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha, — ^to 
shaie  their  fortunes,  to  merge  their  own  separate  governments, 
and  to  become  incorporated  with  Mityldn^     Methymna,  the 
second  town  in  Lesbos,  situated  on  the  north  of  the  island,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  them  and  attached  to  Athens.    The  Mity- 
lenaeans  built  new  ships,— put  their  waUs  in  an  improved  state 
of  defence,— carried  out  a  mole  in  order  to  narrow  the  entrance 
of  their  harbour  and  render  it  capable  of  being  doeed  with  a 
chain, — despatched  emissaries  to   hire  Scythian  bowmen  and 
purchase  com  in  the  £uxine,--nand  took  such  other  measures  as 
were  necessary  for  an  effective  resiBtance, 

Though  the  oligarchical  character  of  their  government  gave 
them  much  means  of  secrecy,  and  above  all  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  people  beforehand,  rtill,  measures  of 
such  importance  could  not  be  taken  without  provoking  attention. 
Intimation  was  sent  to  the  Athenians  by  various  Mityleniean 
citizens,  partly  from  private  feeling,  partly  in  their  capacity  of 
proxeni  (or  eonnUiy  to  use  a  modem  word  which  approaches  to 
the  meaning)  for  Athens— especially  by  a  Mitylensean  named 
Doxander,  incensed  with  the  government  for  having  disappointed 
his  two  sons  of  marriage  with  two  orphan  heiresses.^  Not  less 
communicative  were  the  islanders  of  Tenedos,  animated  by  ancient 
neighbourly  jealousy  towards  Mityldnd ;  so  that  the  Athenians 

1  ArUtoteL  Politic.  T.  8,  8.   Tbefaet  having    broiuht  upon  MityMnA  the 

r«spectiiiff  Doxander  here  mentioned  resentment  or  the  AthenJana  and  the 

is  stated  bj  Aristotle,  and  there  is  no  war  with  AtbsBs— A^oWtaec-^pft  die 

reason   to    question   its   truth.     But  crrdLo-cMf ,  koa  weumivwt  tovs  'ABnvaiovtt 

Aristotle  staltes  it  in  UlnstnUiion  of  a  1rp4^*'o«  Av  t^v  «tfAc«v. 


general    position,    that    the    priTate  HaTing  the  account  of  Iliucydidds 

quarrels    of    principal    dtlsena    are  before  us.  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 

often  the  canse  of  great  misfortune  this  is  an  incorrect  conception,  so  far  aa 

to  the  commonwealth.    He  represents  concerns  the  eatue  of  the  war~-thou|^ 

DozaDder  and  his  private  quaxzel  as  the  fiaet  in  itself  may  be  quite  true. 
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were  thus  forewarned  both  of  the  intrigues  between  MitylSnd  and 
the  Spartansy  and  of  her  certain  impending  revolt  unless  they 
immediately  interfered.^ 
This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  February  or 
March,  428  B.a  But  such  was  then  the  dispirited 
^"^^^^^^^  condition  of  the  Athenians— arising  from  two  years' 
powerfni  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  and  no  longer  oounter- 
of  MltyilnS  acted  by  the  wholesome  remonstrances  of  PeriklSe — 
tSSlr^^  that  they  could  not  at  first  bring  themselves  to  believe 
«mder  what  they  were  so  much  afraid  to  find  true.    Lesbos, 

^^  like  Chios,  was  their  ally  upon  an  equal  footing,  still 

remaining  under  those  conditions  which  had  been  at  first  common 
to  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  of  Ddlos.  MitylSnd  paid 
no  tribute  to  Athens  :  it  retained  its  waUs,  its  large  naval  force, 
and  its  extensive  landed  possessions  on  the  opposite  Asiatic 
continent :  its  government  was  oligarchical,  administering  all 
internal  affairs  without  reference  to  Athens.  Its  obligations  as 
an  ally  were,  that  in  case  of  war  it  was  held  bound  to  furnish 
armed  ships,  whether  in  determinate  number  or  not  we  do  not 
know.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  restrained  from  making  war 
upon  Tenedos,  or  any  other  subject-ally  of  Athens  ;  and  its 
government  or  its  citizens  would  probably  be  held  liable  to 
answer  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  in  case  of  any  complaint 
of  ii\jury  from  the  government  or  citizens  of  Tenedos  or  of  any 
other  ally  of  Athens — ^these  latter  being  themselves  also  account- 
able before  the  same  tribunals  under  like  complaints  from 
Mityldn&  That  city  was  thus  in  practice  all  but  independent, 
and  so  extremely  powerful  that  the  Athenians,  fearful  of  coping 
with  it  in  their  actual  state  of  depression,  were  loth  to  believe 
the  alarming  intelligence  which  reached  them.  They  sent  envoys 
with  a  friendly  message  to  persuade  the  Mitylenieans  to  suspend 
their  proceedings,  and  it  was  only  when  these  envoys  returned 
without  success  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  stronger  measures. 
Ten  Mitylensean  triremes,  serving  as  contingent  in  the  Athenian 
fleet,  were  seised,  aifd  their  crews  placed  under  guard  ;  while 
Elelppidgs,  then  on  the  point  of  starting  (along  with  two 
colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  roimd  Pelopon- 

iThiiqrd.iiLC 
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ntou,  was  directed  to  alter  hii  deetiiiation  and  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  Mityl^d.^  It  was  expected  that  he  wnuld  reach  that  town 
about  the  time  of  the  approaching  festival  of  Apollo  Maloei«, 
celebrated  in  its  neighbourhood — on  which  occasion  the  whole 
Mitylensean  population  was  in  the  habit  of  going  forth  to  the 
temple  ;  so  that  the  town,  while  thus  deserted,  might  easily  be 
surprised  and  seized  by  the  fleet  In  case  this  calculation  should 
be  disappointed,  Kleippidte  was  instructed  to  require  that  the 
Mitylenaoans  should  surrender  their  ships  of  war  and  raze  their 
fortifications,  and  in  the  eyent  of  refusal  to  attack  them  imme- 
diately. 

But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  too  great  to  allow 
such  a  scheme  to  succeed.    The  Mitylenseans  hod  their      .      .^^ 
spies  in  the  city,  and  the  moment  the  resolution  was  fails  in 
taken,  one  of  them  set  off  to  commimicate  it  at  Si^itoSL 
MitylSn&    Crossing  over  to  Gerostus  in  Euboea,  and  ^^  ^° 
getting   aboard  a  merchantman   on  the  point   of  f«ct 
departure,  he  reached  Mitylend  with  a  favourable  '^'<'<^^^*' 
wind  on  the  third  day  from  Athens ;  so  that  when  Klelppidis 
arrived  shortly  afterwards,  he  found  the  festival  adjourned  and 
the  goyemment  prepared  for  him.    The  requisition  which  he 
sent  in  was  refused,  and  the  Mitylenssan  fleet  even  came  forth 
from  the  harbour  to  assail  him,  but  was  beaten  back  with  little 
difficulty  :  upon  which  the  Mityleneean  leaders,  finding  them- 
selves attacked  before  their  preparations  were  completed,  and 
desiring  still  to  gain  time,  opened  negotiations  with  Klelppid^ 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  suspend  hostilities  until  ambassadors 
could  be  sent  to  Athens,  protesting  that  they  had  no  serious 
intention  of  revolting.    This  appears  to  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  May,  soon  after  the  Lacedssmonian  invasion  of  Attica. 

Kle'ippidls  was  induced,  not  very  prudently,  to  admit  this 
proposition,  under  the  impression  that  his  armament  was  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  a  city  and  isknd  so  powerful  He 
remained  moored  off  the  harbour  at  the  north  of  Mityl^nd  until 
the  envoys  (among  whom  was  included  one  of  the  very  citizens 
of  Mityldnd  who  had  sent  to  betray  the  intended  revolt,  but  who 
had  since  changed  his  opinion)  should  return  from  Athens. 

iThiu:7d.ilLt. 
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Meanwhile  the  Mitjleneean  government,  nnknown  to  S^leippid^ 
and  well  aware  that  the  embassy  would  prove  fmitless,  took 
advantage  of  the  truce  to  send  secret  envoys  to  Sparta  imploring 
immediate  aid.  And  on  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Meleas 
and  the  Theban  HermsBondas  (who  had  been  despatched  to 
MityUnd  earlier,  but  had  only  come  in  by  stealth  since  the 
arrival  of  Elelppidds),  a  second  trireme  was  sent  along  with  them, 
carrying  additional  envoys  to  reiterate  the  solicitation.  These 
arrivals  and  despatches  were  carried  on  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Athenian  admiral ;  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
site  of  the  town,  which  had  originally  been  placed  upon  a  little 
islet  divided  from  Lesbos  by  a  narrow  channel  or  eimpus,  and  had 
subsequently  been  extended  across  into  the  main  island— like 
Syracuse  and  so  many  other  Grecian  setdements.  It  had 
consequently  two  harbours,  one  north,  the  other  south,  of  the 
town  :  Klelppidte  was  anchored  off  the  former,  but  the  latter 
remained  unguarded.^ 

During  the  absence  of  the  Mitylensoan  envoys  at  Athena, 
Heraceives  i^u^foroements  reached  the  Athenian  admiral  from 
ni»^roe-  Ldmnos,  Imbros,  and  some  other  allies,  as  well  as 
presses  the  from  the  Lesbian  town  of  Methymna ;  so  that  when 
^{|^^^^  the  envoys  returned,  as  they  presently  did  with  an 
fc'T  un&vourable  reply,  war  was  resumed  with  increased 
resointioii  vigour.  The  Mitylenseans,  having  made  a  general 
of  th?£il^-  sally  with  their  full  military  force,  gained  some  ad- 
lenaaas.  vantage  in  the  battle ;  yet  not  feeling  bold  enough  to 
maintain  the  field,  they  retreated  back  behind  their  walls.  The 
news  of  their  revolt,  when  first  spread  abroad,  had  created  an 
impression  unfavourable  to  the  stability  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  their  conduct  was  irresolute  and  their 
achievements  disproporbonate  to  their  supposed  power,  a  reaction 
of  feelipg  took  place.  The  Chians  and  other  allies  came  in  with 
increased  zeal,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Athens  for  rein- 
forcements.   Klelppidte  soon  found  his  armament  large  enough 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  8,  4 :  compare  Stnibo,  eastern  promontory  of  Leeboa.     We 

adli.  p.  S17  ;  and  Plehn,  Ileab.,  p.  U~  must  therafore   presome  that  then 

1&  were  two  places  on  the  sea-board  of 

Thneydidto  speaks  of  the  spot  at  Lesbos  which  bore  that  name, 

the  month  of  the  northern  harbour  aa  The  easternmost  of  the  two  sonthem 

being  called  Malea,  which  was  also  promontories  of  Peloponntooa  was  also 

undonbtedly  the  name  of  the  aoeth.  called  Cape  Malea. 
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to  establish  two  separate  camps,  markets  for  provision,  and  naval 
stations,  nortli  and  south  of  the  town,  so  as  to  watch  and  block 
np  both  the  harbours  at  once.^  But  he  commanded  little  beyond 
the  area  of  his  camp,  and  was  unable  to  invest  the  city  by  land ; 
especially  as  the  MitylensBans  had  received  reinforcements  from 
Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eresus,  the  other  towns  of  Lesbos  which 
acted  with  them.  They  were  even  sufficiently  strong  to  march 
against  Methymna,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  them 
by  a  party  within.  But  this  expectation  was  not  realized,  nor 
could  they  do  more  than  strengthen  the  fortifications,  and  con- 
firm the  Mityleneean  supremacy,  in  the  other  three  subordinate 
towns ;  in  such  manner  that  the  Mediymnieans,  who  soon  after- 
wards attacked  Antissa,  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
In  this  undecided  condition  the  island  continued,  until  (some- 
where about  the  month  of  August,  &a  428)  the  Athenians  sent 
Pach^  to  take  the  command,  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000 
lioplites,  who  rowed  themselves  thither  in  triremes.  The  Athe- 
nians were  now  in  force  enough  not  only  to  keep  the  Mitylensaans 
within  their  walls,  but  also  to  surround  the  city  with  a  single 
wall  of  circnmvallation,  strengthened  by  separate  forts  in  suitable 
positions.  By  the  beginning  of  October  Mityl§nd  was  thus  com- 
pletely blockaded,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.' 

Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean  envoys,  afber  a  troublesome  voyage, 
had  reached  Sparta  a  little  before  the  Olympic  festival,  about  the 
middle  of  June.  The  Spartans  directed  them  to  come  to  Olympia 
at  the  festival,  where  all  the  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy would  naturally  be  present^  and  there  to  set  forth  their 
requests,  after  the  festival  was  concluded,  in  presence  of  all.' 

Thucydid^  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  his  version  of  the 
speech  wherein  this  was  done--a  speech  not  a  little  ^he  Mity- 
remarkable.     Pronounced,  as  it  was,  by  men  who  i«oaeaA 
had  just  revolted  from  Athens,  having  the  strongest  tSSSnm 
interest  to  raise  indignation  against  her  as  well  as  SST*^* 
sympathy  for  themselves  —  and  before  an  audience  Spartomat 
exclusively  composed  of  the  enemies  of  Athens,  all  MiriSren-^ 
willing  to  hear,  and  none  present  to  refute,  the  bitterest  *>****»«  ^^ 
calumnies  against  her — we  should  have  expected  a  confident  sense 

1  Thncyd.  Ul  «.  a  Thncyd.  HI.  18.  i  Thacyd.  Hi  a 
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of  righteooB  and  well-groanded,  though  perilous  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mitylenffians,  and  a  plauBible  collection  of  wrongs  and 
oppressions  alleged  against  the  common  enemy.  Instead  of 
which  the  erpeech  is  apologetic  and  embarrassed.  The  speaker 
not  only  does  not  allege  any  extortion  or  severe  dealing  from 
Athens  towards  the  Mitylenssans,  but  even  admits  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  treated  by  her  with  marked  honour  ;^  and  that, 
too,  throughout  a  long  period  of  peace,  during  which  she  stood 
leas  in  awe  of  her  allies  generally,  and  would  have  had  much 
more  fiskcility  in  realizing  any  harsh  purposes  towards  them,  than 
she  could  possibly  enjoy  now  that  the  war  had  broken  out,  when 
'lv>Deud  their  discontents  would  be  likely  to  find  powerful 
tSSr***'  protectors."  According  to  his  own  showing,  the 
addren.  Mitylenieans,  while  they  had  been  perfectly  well 
treated  by  Athens  during  the  past,  had  now  acquired,  by  the 
mere  fiict  of  war,  increased  security  for  continuance  of  the  like 
treatment  during  the  future.  It  is  upon  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
security  for  the  future,  nevertheless,  that  he  rests  the  justification 
of  the  revolt^  not  pretending  to  have  any  subject  of  positive 
complaint.  The  Mitylensaans  (he  contends)  could  have  no 
prospective  security  against  Athens ;  for  she  had  successively  and 
systematically  brought  into  slavery  all  her  allies,  excei>t  Lesboa 
and  Chios,  though  all  had  originally  been  upon  an  equal  footing  ; 
and  there  was  every  reason  for  fearing  that  she  would  take  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  of  reducing  the  two  last  remaining 
to  the  same  level — the  rather  as  their  position  was  now  one  of 
privilege  and  exception,  offensive  to  her  imperial  pride  and 
exaggerated  ascendency.  It  had  hitherto  suited  the  policy  of 
Athens  to  leave  these  two  exceptions,  as  a  proof  that  the  other 
allies  had  justly  incurred  their  fate,  since  otherwise  Lesbos  and 
Chios,  having  equal  votes,  would   not  have  joined  forces  in 

1  Thnoyd.  iil.  8.    iiifii  r^  X«M>«vf  U-  eucotwrvc,     km,     rtf&Mffccvot     it    rk 

{wfiey  cImu,  ci  iv  ttS  tl^i^vg   Tifi«i-  wfiStra.  t4>'  ttimv,TOiavra  tipywutrn^ 

fieyet  t9*  avTMy  w  roic  AciroiC  i^-  Ac. 
lOTUJuBti.  i  TbQCyd.iJill— 12.  ov  itdrrw,  iwi  voAv 

The  langna^  in  which  the  Mity-  ywUoKwiuvivvii^iiimiiwtpiyiyrto^aA), 

lenieaa  envoys  descrihe  the  treatment  «i  mIi  &  v^cfiof  Ut  Kare«<r|,  vap«a«c-^ 

which  their  dty  had  received  from  /tan  xpmuMPot,  nit  it  rovt  oAAovf.    nv 

Athens,  is  nibstantiiUly  as  strong  as  e«y  cvr^  ^  ^cAia  iyiyvtro  4  «A«v«cp»«. 

that  which  Kle6n  uses  afterwards  in  viari^,  iv  i  w^  yvuitav  a\X^iMvt  ««-. 

his  speech  at  Athens,  when  he  re-  HtxituOa,  mi  ol  fiiy  i|fi«f  iv  ry  voAtfutp 

proacbes  them  with  their  ingratitade  it^tortt  etfcp^vcvof,  iiult  3«  <Mirovt  ir 

— Kle6n   says   (iiL    88):   avrJi^fwi   re  rg  iiwxi^  rh  mi^  iwouwiiw. 
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reducing  them.^  Bat  this  policy  was  now  no  longer  necessary, 
and  the  Mitylenaeans,  feeling  themselyes  free  only  in  name,  were 
imperatively  called  upon  hy  regard  for  their  own  safety  to  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  emancipating  themselves  in  reality. 
Nor  was  it  merely  re^od  for  their  own  safety,  but  a  farther 
impulse  of  Pto-hellenic  patriotism— a  desire  to  take  rank  among 
the  opponents,  and  not  among  the  auxiliaries,  of  Athens,  in  her 
usurpation  of  sovereignty  over  so  many  free  Grecian  states.' 
The  Mitylenseans  had  however  been  compelled  to  revolt  with 
preparations  only  half  completed,  and  had  therefore  a  double 
claim  upon  the  succour  of  Sparta—the  single  hope  and  pro- 
tectress of  Grecian  autonomy.  And  Spartan  aid — if  now  lent 
immediately  and  heartily,  in  a  renewed  attack  on  Attica  during 
this  same  year,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land—* could  not  fail  to  put 
down  the  common  enemy,  exhausted  as  she  was  by  pestilence  as 
well  as  by  the  cost  of  three  years'  war,  and  occupying  her  whole 
maritime  force  either  in  the  siege  of  Mitylend  or  round  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  orator  concluded  by  appealing  not  merely  to  the 
Hellenic  patriotism  and  sympathies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  but 
also  to  the  sacred  name  of  the  Olympic  Zeus,  in  whose  precinct 
the  meeting  was  held,  that  his  pressing  entreaty  might  not  be 
disregarded.' 

In  following  the  speech  of  the  omtor,  we  see  tlie  plain  con- 
fession that  the  Mitylen»ans  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  towards  them-  gr^da  of 
selves.    She  had  respected  alike  their  dignity,  their  JJ^^^ 
public  force,  and  their  private  security.    This  im-  oftheSfitj- 
portant  fact  helps  us  to  explain,  first,  the.  indifference  ^^^^^^ 


which  the  Mitylenasan  people  will  be  found  to  roani-  ^theiw— 
fest  in  the  revolt;  next,  the  barbarous  resolution 
taken  by  the  Athenians  after  its  suppression. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  twa  1.  The 
Mitylenseans  had  no  security  that  Athens  would  not  degrade 
them  into  the  c(»idition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest^  S.  They 
did  not  choose  to  second  the  ambition  of  Athens,  and  to  become 

1  Thacyd.^liL  11. ^  cuMvot^i ik iXtii^  rvpUf  ij^vro^  iiii  a^ro^it  y«   ivtuffi^ 

$iliup  ov  6i' aXk9  n  ^  0VO¥  avreic  i«  n^v  <^ov€   axoirac,  ci  fA^  rt  i^ucevv  oic 

Qfi)^  avvftrwtim  re  A^yov,  «u  ytrnfiift  tiqfca-ay,  (wrpartvtiv, 

iiMJJiov  i^6i*f  n  i^voc,  tA  wpdyfuTQ.  ^  Thucyd.  iii.  18. 

4^rc*a  KaraXfiirra.     ofia  fniv  yoip  /Mp-  '  Thucyd.  UL  18,  14. 
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parties  to  a  war  for  the  sake  of  luaintaming  an  empire  essentially 
oflfensiye  to  Grecian  political  instincts. 

In  both  these  two  reasons  there  is  force ;  and  both  touch  the 
sore  point  of  the  Athenian  empire.  That  empire  undoubtedly 
contradicted  one  of  the  fundamental  instincts  of  the  Qi-eek  mind 
— the  right  of  every  separate  town  to  administer  its  own  political 
affairs  apart  from  external  control.  The  Peloponnesian  alliance 
recognized  this  autonomy  in  theory,  by  the  general  synod  and 
equal  voting  of  all  the  members  at  Sparta,  on  important  occasions ; 
though  it  was  quite  true  ^  (as  Perikl^  urged  at  Athens)  that  in 
practice  nothing  more  was  enjoyed  than  an  autonomy  confined 
by  Spartan  leading-strings — and  though  Sparta  held  in  perma- 
nent custody  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
summoning  their  military  contingents  without  acquainting  them 
whither  they  were  destined  to  march.  But  Athens  proclaimed 
herself  a  despot,  effacing  the  autonomy  of  her  allies  not  leas  in 
theory  than  in  practice.  Far  firom  being  disposed  to  cultivate  in 
them  any  sense  of  a  real  common  interest  with  herself,  she  did 
not  even  cheat  them  with  those  forms  and  fictions  which  so  often 
appease  discontent  in  the  absence  of  realities.  Doubtless  the 
nature  of  her  empire,  at  once  widely  extended,  maritime,  and 
unconnected  (or  only  partially  connected)  with  kindred  of  race, 
rendered  the  forms  of  periodical  deliberation  difficult  to  keep  up; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  to  her,  as  naval  chief,  an  ascendency 
much  more  despotic  than  could  have  been  exercised  by  any  chief 
on  land.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  could  have  overcome — 
it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  try  to  overcome — these  political 
difficulties ;  so  that  her  empire  stood  confessed  as  a  despotism, 
opposed  to  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind ;  and  the 
revolts  against  itj  like  this  of  Mitylen^ — in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sented a  genuine  feeling,  and  were  not  merely  movements  of  an 
oligarchical  party  against  their  own  democracy, — were  revolts  of 
this  offended  instinct,  much  more  than  consequences  of  actual 
oppression.  The  Mitylenieans  might  certainly  affirm  that  they 
had  no  security  against  being  one  day  reduced  to  the  common 

IThttcyd.  L  144.     Kai  orop  KacetKoc  At  fiovKovrau 
(the  LacedsBmoniADs)  raic  oArStv  airo-        About  the   hostagM  detnlned  by 

teo*!  ir6Aff0-i,  fAii  o-^  t  <r  1  r  o  t  f  A  a  k  c-  Bpi^TtA  for  the  fidelity  of  her  allies,  aeo 

3aifioyioif    JviTifSciaic   avroFO-  nittcyd.  t.  54,  61. 
ficio'tfat,   aAA*   avrotc   ^xAorrotf, 
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condition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest  Yet  an  Athenian 
speaker,  had  he  been  here  present^  might  have  made  no  mean 
reply  to  this  portion  of  their  zeasoning.  He  would  have  urged 
that  had  Athens  felt  any  dispositions  towards  such  a  scheme,  she 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Fourteen  years'  truce  to 
execute  it ;  and  he  would  have  shown  that  the  degradation  of 
the  allies  by  Athens,  and  the  change  in  her  position  from 
president  to  despot,  had  been  fai  less  intentional  and  systematic 
than  the  Mityleniean  orator  affirmed. 

To  the  Peloponnesian  auditors,  however,  the  speech  of  the 
latter  proved  completely  satisfeu^tory.    The  Lesbians 
were  declared  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  ponnMlani 
and  a  second  attack  upon  Attica  was  decreed.    The  ^^^  {o^ 
Lacedflsmonians^  foremost  in  the   movement,  sum-  ''^^^^^ 
moned  contingents  firom  their  various  allies,  and  were  SeraonSSa- 
early  in  arriving  with  their  own  at  the  Isthmus.   ASLSftiS? 
They  there  began  to  prepare  carriages  or  trucks,  for 
dragging  across  the  Isthmus  the  triremes  which  had  fought 
against  Phormio^  from  the  harbour  of  Leclusum  into  the  Saronic 
QniSj  in  order  to  employ  them  against  Athens.    But  the  remain- 
ing allies  did  not  answer  to  the  summons,  remaining  at  home 
occupied  with  their  harvest;  while  the  Lacedssmonians,  suffi- 
ciently disappointed  with  this  lai^or  and  disobedience,  were 
still  further  confounded  by  the  imexpected  presence  of  100 
Athenian  triremes  off  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  though  thdr  own  presence  at  the  Olympic 
festival  was  forbidden  by  the  war,  had  doubtless  learned  more  or 
less  thoroughly  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  there 
respecting  Mityldn^  Perceiving  the  general  belief  entertained 
of  their  depressed  and  helpless  condition,  they  determined  to 
contradict  this  by  a  great  and  instant  effort  They  accordingly 
manned  forthwith  100  triremes,  requiring  the  personal  service  of 
all  men,  citixens  as  well  as  metics,  and  excepting  only  the  two 
richest  classes  of  the  Solonian  census  —  i.0.,  the  Pentakosio- 
medimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen.  With  this  prodigious 
fleet  they  made  a  demonstration  along  the  Isthmus  in  view  of 
the  Laced»monians,  and  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian coast  to  inflict  damage.  At  the  •same  time,  thirty 
other  Athenian  triremes,  despatched  some  time  previously  to 
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Akamania  under  Afldpius,  son  of  Pbonnio,  landed  at  different 
openings  in  Laconia  for  the  same  purpose.  This  news  reached 
the  Lacedemonians  at  the  Isthmus,  while  the  other  great 
Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before  their  eyes.^  Amazed  at  so 
unexpected  a  demonstration  of  strength,  they  b^^  to  feel  how 
much  they  had  been  misled  respecting  the  exhaustion  of  Athens, 
and  how  incompetent  they  were,  especially  without  the  presence 
of  their  allies,  to  undertake  any  joint  effective  movement  by  sea 
and  land  against  Attica.  They,  therefore,  returned  home,  resolv- 
ing to  send  an  expedition  of  forty  triremes,  under  Alkidas,  to  the 
relief  of  Mityl^d  itself— at  the  same  time  transmitting  requisi- 
tions to  their  various  allies,  in  order  that  these  triremes  might 
be  famished.' 

Meanwhile  Asdpius,  with  his  thirty  triremes,  had  arrived  in 
Akarnania,  from  whence  all  the  ships  except  twelve 
omionnio  were  sent  home.  He  had  been  nominated  commander 
--toAkar.  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^£  Phormio,  who  appears  either  to  have 
died,  or  to  have  become  unfit  for  service,  since  hia 
victories  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Akamanians  had  preferred 
a  special  request  that  a  son,  or  at  least  some  relative,  of  Phormio, 
^ould  be  invested  with  the  command  of  the  squadron,  so 
beloved  was  his  name  and  character  among  them.  Asdpius, 
however,  accomplished  nothing  of  importance,  though  he  again 
undertook,  conjointly  with  the  Akamanians,  a  fruitless  march 
against  (Eniadso.  Ultimately  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in 
attempting  a  disembarkation  on  the  territory  of  Leuka&> 

The  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  Mitylen^eans  at 
Olympia,  that  Athens  was  rendered  helpless  by  the  epideteic, 
had,  indeed,  been  strikingly  contradicted  by  her  recent  display ; 
since,  taking  numbers  and  equipment  together,  the  maritime 
force  which  she  had  put  forth  this  summer,  manned  as  it  was  by 
a  higher  class  of  seamen,  surpassed  all  former  years;  although, 
in  point  of  number  only,  it  was  inferior  to  the  260  triremes  which 
she  had  sent  out  during  the  first  summer  of  the  war.^    But  the 

1  Thncyd.  in.  7—18.  rm  ^  viin  in'   airm*  {rtpyol  c^AAm 

«  Thacyd.  Hi  16, 16,  iyc'vorro,  vopavA^o-iot  8*  <al  *t4  wktiovt 

»  Tkn^.^   Ill  »  opYo^ov  TOW  voAifMV.     T^r  r«  yip  'Ar- 

'  ThttCyd.  m.  7.  rJ^y  ^al  Ev/Socor  <«i   :iaAafuwa  iKtui^ 

4  ThuCfd.  ilL  17.    KatKorijhvxP^^^^  ^vAoo-o-oy,  cat  vtpl  tUAoirofrqaoy  CTf 

Todrov,  hp  «  i^c  fvAfov,  cv  toic  vAct^  pot  iitarhv  V"'*  X**P^*  ^*  «*  ««pt  Uorim 
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assertion  that  Athens  was  impoyeriahed  in  finances  was  not  so 
destitute  of  foundation ;  for  the  whole  treasure  in  j^^^  ,^^^. 
the  acropolis,  6000  talents  at  the  commencement  malated 
of  the  war,  was  now  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  Ath^rex- 
that  reoerre  of  1000  talents  which  had  heen  solemnly  ft?;^S£j_ 
set  aside  against  the  hist  exigencies  of  defensive  resist-  neoewf ty  for 
ance.  This  is  not  surpnsmg  when  we  learn  that  &  direct  eon* 
erery  hoplite  engaged  for  near  two  years  and  a  half  *»*«**<«• 
in  the  hlockade  of  Potidsea  received  two  drachmas  per  day — 
one  for  himself  and  a  second  for  an  attendant  There  were 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  blockade  3000  hoplites  engaged 
there,— and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  4600 ;  besides 
the  fleet,  all  the  seamen  of  which  received  one  drachma  per  day 
per  man.  Accordingly,  the  Athenians  were  now  for  the  first 
time  obliged  to  raise  a  direct  contribution  among  themselves^  to 
the  amount  of  200  talents,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  MitylSnd :  and  they  at  the  same  time  despatched  Lysiklds 
(with  four  colleagues)  in  command  of  twelve  triremes  to  collect 
money.  What  relation  these  money-gathering  ships  bore  to  the 
regular  tribute  paid  by  the  subject-allies,  or  whether  they  were 
allowed  to  visit  these  latter,  we  do  not  know.  In  the  present 
case,  Lyaikl^  landed  at  Myus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mssander, 
and  marched  up  the  country  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Karian 
villages  in  the  plain  of  that  river;  but  he  was  surprised  by  the 
Earians,  perhaps  aided  by  the  active  Samian  exiles  at  Anssa,  in 

JoMUP  KoL  iw  roif  JUAoif  yMptoic.  m0t«  al  the  word  iciCAAof  to  the  ezcelleooe  of 

*iraiStuLiyCYvw^niv9¥\e4p«i6iaK6o-tAi  OQtflt  hence  urlifaig  :  I  wish  indeed 

col  wwirnjcoi^rdL.    mat  rA  xny^r^  tovto  that  aoy  instance  could  be  produced  of 

lUXiora    tw9M6>MV9    /urk   JlvnUUtt  KoAAof  in  this  senee,  but  we  lind  the 

Ae.  a4JectiTe  KoXkivrot  (Thucyd.   ▼.  00): 

I  have    endeaTOUred   to  render  as  orparirtUvyafi  d^  rovro  KaAAtorer 

well  as  I  can  this  obscure  and  difficult  'Ekxiivutov  rmv  uixP^  roMt  ^vniAtfty. 

passage :  difficult  both  as  to  grammar  In  ▼.  8,  Thucydldte  employs  the  word 

and  as  to  sense,  and  not  satisfactorily  mmiut.  to  denote  the  same  meaning ; 

eiikialned  by  any  of  the  commentators,  and  in  ri.  n.  he  says,  rap oirMtni  ySp 

if  nideed  it  can  be  held  to  stand  now  oAr^  vp«^  Uwkt^vtjn   fitat  «r<SAm 

as  niui^didte  wrote  It    In  the  pre-  dvi^i  'EAAiyvucn  voAvrtAcffrar^  t^  maX 

ceding  chapter,  he  had  mentioned  that  t^irpeirtvrini  rmv  etc  imivoy  rhv  x^vow 

this  fleet  ox  100  sail  was  manned  hugely  cWrtro.    It  may  be  remarked  that  In 

from  the  hoplite  class  of  citiaens  QxL  tnat  chapter  too    he  contrasts  the 

10).     Now  we  know  from  other  pas-  expedition  against   Sicily  with   two 


.  I  in  his  work  (see  t.  8 ;  tL  81)  how  other  Athenian  expeditions,  equal  to 

much  difference  there  was  in  the  ap-  it  in  number,  but  inferior  in  equip- 

pcaranoe  and  efficiency  of  an  anna-  ment;  the  same  comparison  which  I 

ment,  acoordinc  to  the  class  of  citlxens  belieTS  he  means  to  make  in  this  pas* 

who  serred  on  it.    We  may  then  refer  ssge. 
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Uie  neighbourhood,  and  slain  with  a  conaiderable  number  of  his 
men.^ 


While  the  Athenians  thus  held  BOtyldnd  under  siege,  their 
Oatbimk  ^**^^  Mends  the  Plateeans  had  remained  closely 
of  the  blockaded  by  the  Peloponnegians  and  Boeotians  for 

]^^f^^  more  than  a  year,  without  any  possibility  of  relief, 
blockaded  At  length  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  general 
Eupompidds,  backed  by  the  prophet  Thesenetus  (these 
prophets'  were  often  among  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army), 
persuaded  the  garrison  to  adopt  the  daring,  but  sei'-mingly 
desperate,  resolution  of  breaking  out  over  the  blockading  wall 
and  in  spite  of  its  guards.  So  desperate,  indeed,  did  the  project 
seem,  that  at  tiie  moment  of  execution  one-half  of  the  garrison 
shrank  from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death ;  the  otJier  half, 
about  213  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  the  remainder  had  they  even  perished  in  the 
attempt,  and  thus  forestalled  the  more  melancholy  fate  in  store 
for  them. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  circumvallation  of  Plataaa 
was  accomplished  by  a  double  wall  and  a  double  ditch, 
ot^K&p^—  one  ditch  without  the  encircling  walls,  another  between 
nn]^7  them  and  the  town ;  the  two  walls  being  sixteen  feet 
difficulty  apart,  joined  together,  and  roofed  all  round,  so  as  to 
&n  danger.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  thick  wail,  and  to  afford  covered  quarters 
for  the  besiegers.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  circumference  were 
furnished  with  battlements,  and  after  every  ten  battlements  came 
a  roofed  tower,  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  double  wall — 
allowing  a  free  passage  inside,  but  none  outside.  In  general,  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  roofed  wall  was  kept  under  watch  night  and 
day ;  but  on  wet  nights  the  besiegers  had  so  far  relaxed  their 
vigilance  as  to  retire  under  cover  of  the  towers,  leaving  the 
intermediate  spaces  unguarded ;  and  it  was  upon  this  omiesion 
that  the  plan  of  escape  was  founded.  The  Platseans  prepared 
ladders  of  a  proper  height  to  scale  the  blockading  double  wall, 
ascertaining  its  height  by  repeatedly  counting  the  ranges  of 
bricks,  which  were  near  enough  for  them  to  discern,  and  not 
effectually   covered   with  whitewash.      On  a  cold  and   dark 

1  Tliiicyd.  ill.  19.  ph6n,  HcUen.  ii.  4,  19 ;  Herudot.  ix. 

«  Thacyd.  UL  SO.    Compare  Xeno-   87 ;  Pltttanch,  Aratns.  c  26. 
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December  nighty  amidst  rain,  sleety  aod  a  loaring  wind,  they 
marched  forth  from  the  K^tes,  lightly  armed,  some  few  with 
ahields  and  spears,  but  most  of  them  with  breastplateB,  javelins, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  The  right  foot  was  naked,  bnt  the  left 
foot  shod,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  more  assured  footing  on  the 
muddy  ground.^  Taking  csre  to  sally  out  with  the  wind  in  their 
faces  and  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  ss  to  prevent  any 
clattering  of  arms,  they  crossed  the  inner  ditch  and  reached  the 
foot  of  the  wall  without  being  discovered.  The  ladders,  borne 
in  the  van,  weie  immediately  planted,  and  Ammeas  son  of 
KinrGebus,  followed  by  eleven  others  armed  only  with  a  short 
sword  and  breastplate,  mounted  the  wall:  others  armed  with 
spears  followed  him,  their  shields  being  carried  and  handed  to 
them  when  on  the  top  by  comrades  behind.  It  was  the  duty  of 
this  first  company  to  master  and  maintain  the  two  towers  right 
and  left,  so  as  to  keep  the  intermediate  space  free  for  passing  over. 
This  was  successfully  done,  the  guards  in  both  towers  being 
sntpnsed  and  shun,  without  alarming  the  remaining  besiegers. 
Many  of  the  Platieans  had  already  reached  the  top  of  the  waU, 
when  the  noiae  of  a  tile  accidentally  knocked  down  by  one  of 
them  betrayed  what  was  passing.  Immediately  a  general  clamour 
was  raised,  alarm  was  given,  and  the  awakened  garrison  rushed 
up  fiY)m  beneath  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  yet  not  knowing  where 
the  enemy  was  to  be  found ;  a  perplexity  further  increased  by 
the  Plataeans  in  the  town,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  making 
afolse  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Amidst  such  confusion  and 
darkness,  the  blockading  detachment  could  not  tell  where  to 
direct  their  blows,  and  all  remained  at  their  posta^  except  a 
gBscrve  of  900  men,  kept  constantly  in  readiness  for  special 
emergencies,  who  marched  out  and  patroled  the  outside  of  the 
ditch  to  intercept  any  fugitives  from  within.  At  the  same  time, 
fire-signals  wei*e  raised  to  warn  their  allies  at  Thebes.    But  here 


I  Thocyd.  iiL  22.     Dr.  Arnold,  In   Arnold  would  alao  be  admiHihlo.  Ths 
his  notcL  oonatniM  this  psMBge  m 


if  Uie  nkht  or  \mn  foot  wer*  the 
imtt  Ukeiy  to  dip  in  the  mad.  ftad 
the  left  or  shod  foot  the  mo$t  lilud^. 


naked  foot  is  very  liable  to  slip  la 
the  nrad,  and  might  easily  be  rendered 
less  liable,  by  sandals  or  ooreiing  par- 


the  left  or  shod  foot  the  mo$t  likely,    dcularly  adapted   to   that   purpose. 
The  Seholiaet  and  Wasse    maintain    Besides,  Waase  remaiks  j|astly,  that 

Ite  opinion,  which  is  csr- 
more   obvious    sense    of 

thongh  the  sense  of  Dr. 


oppoeite  opinion,   which  is  csr-    the  wairior  who  is  to  use  his  ri^ht  arm 
the    more   obvious    sense    of   requires  to  hare  his  i0  foot  flnnly 
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again  the  Flatseans  in  the  town  had  foreseen  and  prepared  fire- 
signalfl  on  their  part^  which  they  hoisted  forthwith  in  order  to 
deprive  this  telegraphic  communication  of  all  special  meaning.^ 

Meanwhile  the  escaping  PlataeanB,  masters  of  the  two  adjoining 
Half  of  the  towecB  —  on  the  the  top  of  which  some  of  them 
ffui^n  of  mounted,  while  others  held  the  doorway  through, 
escapes  to  SO  as  to  repel  with  spears  and  darts  all  approach  of 
Athena  ^y^^  blockaders — prosecuted  their  flight  without 
interruption  oyer  the  space  between,  shoving  down  the  battle- 
ments in  order  to  make  it  more  level  and  plant  a  greater  number 
of  ladders.  In  this  manner  they  all  successively  got  over  and 
crossed  the  outer  ditch.  Every  man,  immediately  after  crossing, 
stood  ready  on  the  outer  bank  with  bow  and  javelin  to  repel 
assailants  and  maintain  safe  passages  for  his  comrades  in  the  rear. 
At  length  when  all  had  descended,  there  remained  the  last  and 
greatest  difficulty--the  escape  of  those  who  occupied  the  two 
towers  and  kept  the  intermediate  portion  of  wall  free ;  yet  even 
this  was  accomplished  successfully  and  without  loss.  The  outer 
ditch  was  found  embarrassing — so  full  of  water  from  the  rain  aa 
to  be  hardly  fordable,  yet  with  thin  ice  on  it  also,  from  a  previous 
frost ;  for  die  storm,  which  in  other  respects  was  the  main  help 
to  their  escape,  here  retarded  their  passage  of  the  ditch  by  an 
unusual  accumulation  of  water.  It  was  not  however  until  all 
had  crossed  except  the  defenders  of  the  towers — who  were  yet 
descending  and  scrambling  through — that  the  Peloponnesian  re- 
serve of  300  were  seen  approaching  the  spot  with  torches.  Their 
unshielded  right  side  being  turned  towards  the  ditch,  the 
Platieans,  already  across  and  standing  on  the  bank,  inmiediately 
assailed  them  with  arrows  and  javelins — ^in  which  the  torches 

1  TliocycL  UL  22.    ^pvicroi  re  {fporro  wonld  be  hoisted,  so  as  to  oonfonnd 

if  rat  9if^af  «t>X«>ioi,  &C.     It  would  its   meaning— Svwt    avm^    r*    o^iuiiA 

seem    by    this    statement    that    the  |^    .    .    . 

blockadeiB  most  have  been  often  in       Compare  ilL  80.     I  agree  with  the 

the  habit  of  transmitting  intelligence  general  opinion  stated  in  Dr.  Arnold's 

to  Thdbes  bv  means  of   fire-siimals ;  note  respecting  these  ilrr    * — ' -" 


each  particniar  combination  of  lights  even  think  that  it  might  have 

haTini"  more  or  less  of  a  special  mean-  sustained  more  strongly, 
ing.    The  Platieans  had  observed  this,        "  Non  enim  (observes  Cicero  in  the 

and  foresaw  that  the  same  means  would  fifth  oration  against  Verres,  c.  86), 

be  used  on  the  night  of  the  outbreak,  sicut  erat  nuper  consuetude,  prsedonnm 

to  bring  assistance  from  Th6bes  forth*  adventnm  signiflcabat  ipniM  i  apeeuU 

with.     If  they  had  not  observed  it  «u6/aliM  a«<  («muto:  sed  flainma  ex  ipso 

bvort^  they  could  not  have  prepared  incendio  navium  et  calamitatem  aocep- 

for  the  moment  when  the  new  signal  tam  et  periculum  reliquum  nuntiabat." 
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enabled  them  to  take  tolerable  aim,  wbile  the  Peloponnesians  on 
their  dde  could  not  distinguish  their  enemies  in  the  dark,  and 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  their  position.  They  were  thus 
held  in  check  until  the  rearmost  Platoans  had  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  the  passage ;  after  which  the  whole  body  stole  off 
as  speedily  as  they  could,  taking  at  first  the  road  towards  Thebes, 
while  their  pursuers  were  seen  with  their  torch-lights  following 
the  opposite  direction,  on  the  road  which  led  by  the  heights  called 
Dryos-KephaliB  to  Athens.  After  having  marched  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Thebes  (leaving  the  chapel  of 
the  Hero  Androkratds  on  their  right  hand),  the  fugitives  quitted 
it,  and  striking  to  the  eastward  towards  Erythrse  and  Hysis,  soon 
found  themselves  in  safety  among  the  mountains  which  separate 
Boeotia  from  Attica  at  that  point :  from  whence  they  passed  into 
the  glad  harbour  and  refuge  of  Athens.^ 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  brave  men  thus  emerged  to  life  and 
liberty,  breaking  loose  from  that  impending  &te  which  too  soon 
overtook  the  remainder,  and  preserving  for  future  times  the 
genuine  breed  and  honourable  traditions  of  FlatsBa.  One  man 
alone  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  brink  of  the  outer  ditch,  while  a 
few,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  originally  for  the  enterprise, 
lost  courage  and  returned  in  despair  even  from  the  foot  of  the 
inner  wall,  telling  their  comrades  within  that  the  whole  band 
had  perished.  Accordingly,  at  daybreak,  the  Plateeans  within 
sent  out  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burial  of  the  dead  bodies, 
and  it  waa  only  by  the  answer  made  to  this  request  that  they 
learnt  the  actual  truth.  The  description  of  this  memorable 
outbreak  exhibits  not  less  daring  in  the  execution  than  skill  and 
foresight  in  the  design,  and  is  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
the  men  who  thus  worked  out  their  salvation  were  precisely  the 
bravest  men,  who  best  deserved  it 

Meanwhile  Pachds  and  the  Athenians  kept  MityldnS  closely 
blocked  up:  the  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
besieged  were  already  beginning  to  think  of  capitulation,  when 
their  spirits  were  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
envoy  Salaethus,  who  had  landed  at  Pyrrha  on  the  west  of  Lesbos, 
and  contrived  to  steal  in  through  a  ravine  which  obstructed 

1  Thucrd.  ill.  24.  Dioddnis  (xiL  6<9  gives  a  brief  sammary  of  these  ftiete, 
trithout  flither  nofelty  or  liTeliness. 
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the  continuity  of  the  blockading  wall  (about  February,  427  &a). 
He  encouraged  the  Mitylenaeans  to  hold  out,  assuring 
Blockade  of  them  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Alkidaa  waa 
^^]y°^  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  aasiflt  them,  and  that 
ouTiedoii  Attica  would  be  forthwith  invaded  by  the  general 
A^enian  Peloponnesian  army.  His  own  arrival,  also,  and  hit 
fS^^dft^  ^y  ^^  ^^  town,  was  in  itself  no  small  encourage- 
the  Mity-  ment :  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the 
eneoani«ed  aiege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  how  much  might 
^thelii^-  <^^P^^<^  ^POA  ^®  presence  of  one  single  Spartan. 
dwrnoniuM,  All  thought  of  surrender  was  accordingly  abandoned, 
thither  and  the  Mitylenseans  awaited  with  impatience  the 
SaiAthoB.  arrival  of  Alkidas,  who  started  from  Peloponn&ua 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  with  forty-two  triremes ;  while  the 
Lacedesmonian  army  at  the  same  time  invaded  Attica,  in  order 
to  keep  the  attention  of  Athens  fuUy  employed.  Their  ravages 
on  this  occasion  were  more  diligent,  searching,  and  destructive  to 
the  country  than  before,  and  were  continued  the  longer  because 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  news  from  Lesbos.  But  no  newa 
reached  them,  their  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  the 
army  was  obliged  to  break  up.^ 

The  tidings  which  at  length  arrived  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

Salsethus  and  the  Mitylenseans  had  held  out  until  their  provi- 
.  sions  were  completely  exhausted,  but  neither  relief  nor 
holds  out  encouragement  reached  them  from  Peloponn^us.  At 
^luare  length  even  Salsethus  became  convinced  that  no  relief 
^Saaih*.  ^^^^^  <^™® »  ^®  projected,  therefore,  as  a  last  hope, 
anna  aU  the  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  Athenians  and  their  wall 
l^yllni  o^  blockade.  For  this  purpose  he  distributed  full 
£ii*!?3f'*^  panoplies  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  commons, 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  without  them,  having  at  best 

jofn^the       nothing  more  than  bows  or  javelins.' 
dtyis  But  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated  the  conse- 

surrendered  •   .,  .      .  »«.       «,.     . 

to  Athens  at  oueuces  of  this  important  step.  The  Mitylennan 
discreUon.  multitude,  living  under  an  oligarchical  government^ 
had  no  interest  in  the  present  contest,  which  had  been  under- 

1  Thucyd.  iU.  26,  96.  &«-At^ci  rhv  fiW*'*  irptfnpor  ^lAbv  oyra, 

>Thucyd.  iii.  27.     6  l^XaiBot,  col    wt  jm^Mbr  rotc 'A9iy»aiotc. 
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taken  without  any  appeal  to  their  opinion.  They  had  no  reason 
for  aversion  to  Athens,  seeing  that  they  suffered  no  practical 
grievance  from  the  Athenian  alliance ;  and  (to  repeat  what  has 
been  remarked  in  the  early  portion  of  this  volume)  we  find  that 
even  among  the  subject  aUiee  (to  say  nothing  of  a  privileged  ally 
like  MitylSnS),  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  never  forward, 
sometimes  positively  reluctant,  to  revolt  The  Mitylensan 
oligarchy  had  revolted,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  practical 
wrongs,  because  they  desired  an  uncontrolled  town^utonomy  as 
well  as  security  for  its  continuance.  But  this  was  a  feeling  to 
which  the  people  were  naturally  strangers,  having  no  share  in 
the  government  of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept  dead  and 
passive,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy  that  they  should 
be,  in  respect  to  political  sentiment  A  Grecian  oligarchy  might 
obtain  from  its  people  quiet  submission  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  ever  it  required  eneigetic  effort,  the  genuine 
devotion  under  which  alone  such  effort  could  be  given  was  found 
wanting.  The  Mitylenaean  Demos,  so  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves strengthened  and  ennobled  by  the  possession  of  heavy 
armour,  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Salffithus  for  marching 
out  and  imperilling  their  lives  in  a  despemte  struggle.  They 
were  under  the  belief— not  unnatural  under  the  secrecy  of  public 
affairs  habitually  practised  by  an  oligarchy,  but  which  assuredly 
the  Athenian  Demos  would  have  been  too  well-informed  to 
entertain — ^that  their  governors  were  starving  them,  and  had 
concealed  stores  of  provisions  for  themselves.  Accordingly,  the 
first  use  which  they  made  of  their  arms  was  to  demand  that 
these  concealed  stores  should  be  brought  out  and  fiurly  appor- 
tioned to  all ;  threatening,  unless  their  demand  was  complied 
with  at  once,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Athenians  and 
surrender  the  city.  The  ruling  Mitylennans,  unable  to  prevent 
this,  but  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  their  irretrievable  ruin, 
preferred  the  chance  of  negotiating  themselves  for  a  capitulation. 
It  was  agreed  with  Pbch^  that  the  Athenian  armament  should 
enter  into  possession  of  MityUnd ;  that  the  fate  of  its  people  and 
city  should  be  left  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  that  the 
Mitylenseans  should  send  envoys  to  Athens  to  plead  their  cause : 
until  the  return  of  these  envojrs.  Pachas  engaged  that  no  one 
should  be  either  killed,  or  put  in  chains,  or  sold  into  slavery. 
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Nothing  was  said  about  Saltethus,  who  hid  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  in  the  city.  In  spite  of  the  gnarantee  received  from 
Pach^  so  great  was  the  alarm  of  those  Mitylenseans  who  had 
chiefly  instigated  the  revolt,  that  when  he  actually  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  they  threw  themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the 
altars  for  protection.  But  being  induced  by  his  assurances  to 
quit  their  sanctuary,  they  were  placed  in  the  island  of  Tenedoe 
until  answer  should  be  received  from  Athens.^ 

Having  thus  secured  possession  of  Mityl§n^  PachSs  sent  round 
some  triremes  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  easOy  captured 
Antissa.  But  before  he  had  time  to  reduce  the  two  remaining 
towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  he  received  news  which  forced  him 
to  turn  his  attention  elsewhere. 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of 
The  Pelo.  Alkidas  was  seen  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  It  ought  to 
iwt*ander  ^^®  ^^^'^^  i^ete  much  earlier  ;  and  had  Alkidas  been 
AikidM  a  man  of  energy,  it  would  have  reached  Mityl^nd  even 
the  coast  before  the  surrender  of  the  dty.  But  the  Pelo- 
^^un^h^  ponnesians,  when  about  to  advance  into  the  Athenian 
inentand  waters  and  brave  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  imder  the 
itf  pramoe  ^ame  impression  of  conscious  weakness  and  timidity 
creates.  (especially  since  the  victories  of  Fhormio  in  the 
preceding  year)  as  that  which  beset  land-troops  when  marching 
up  to  attack  the  Lacedeemonian  heavy-armed.'  Alkidas,  though 
imobstructed  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  aware  of  his 
departure — ^though  pressed  to  hasten  forward  by  Lesbian  and 
Ionian  exiles  on  board,  and  aided  by  expert  pilots  from  those 
Samian  exiles  who  had  established  themselves  at  Ansea*  on  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  acted  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens — 
nevertheless,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Lesbos,  lingered  first 
near  Peloponnesus,  next  at  the  island  of  Delos,  making  capture 
of  private  vessels  with  their  crews ;  until  at  length,  on  reaching 
the  islands  of  Ikarus  and  Mykonus,  he  heard  the  unwelcome 
tidings  that  the  besieged  town  had  capitulated.  Not  at  first 
crediting  the  report,  he  sailed  onward  to  Embaton,  in  the 
Erythraean  territory,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  found 
the  news  confirmed.    As  only  seven  days  had  elapsed  since  the 

1  Thncyd.  UL  28.  m^koi  mt  ivl  AwMioAitoi^iovf. 

>  ThucycL  W.  84.    rp  y^^MV  <c^vAa»-        <  Thac7cL  !▼.  75. 
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capitTilation  had  been  condaded,  Tentiaplas,  an  Eleian  captain 
in  the  fleet,  strennously  urged  the  daring  project  of  sailing  on 
forthwith,  and  anrprising  Mityl^nd  bj  night  in  its  existing 
nnsettled  condition :  no  preparation  wonld  have  been  made  for 
receiving  them,  and  there  was  good  chance  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  suddenly  overpowered,  the  Mitylennans  again  armed, 
and  the  town  recovered. 

Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  something  more  than 
daring,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  A1^i<^fta  Kor  could  he  be 
induced  by  the  solicitation  of  the  exiles  to  fix  and  fortify  himself 
either  in  any  port  of  Ionia  or  in  the  ^olic  town  of  Kym^,  so  as 
to  afiford  support  and  countenance  to  such  subjects  of  the 
Athenian  empire  as  were  disposed  to  revolt;  though  he  was 
confidently  assured  that  many  of  them  would  revolt  on  his 
proclamation,  and  that  the  satrap  Piasuthnds  of  Sardis  would 
help  him  to  defray  the  expense.  Having  been  sent  for  the 
express  purpose  of  relieving  Mityldnl,  Alkidas  believed  himself 
interdicted  from  any  other  project  He  determined  to  return  to 
Peloponnesus  at  once,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  pursuit 
of  Pach^  and  the  Athenian  fleet  From  Embaton  accordingly 
he  started  on  his  return,  coasting  southward  along  Asia  Minor  as 
far  as  Epheeus.  But  the  prisoners  taken  in  his  voyage  were  now 
an  encumbrance  to  his  flight;  and  their  number  was  not  in- 
considerable,  since  all  the  merchant  vessels  in  his  route  had 
approached  the  fleet  without  suspicion,  believing  it  to  be  Athe- 
nian :  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  the  coast  of  Ionia  was  as  yet 
Bometliing  unheard  of  and  incredible.  To  get  rid  of  his  prisoners, 
Alkidas  stopped  at  Myonnfisus  near  Teds,  and  there  put  to  death 
the  greater  number  of  them — a  barbarous  proceeding  which 
excited  lively  indignation  amiong  the  neighbouring  Ionic  cities 
to  which  they  belonged ;  insomuch  that  when  he  reached  Ephesus, 
the  Samian  exiles  dwelling  at  Ansea,  who  had  come  forward  so 
actively  to  help  him,  sent  him  a  spirited  remonstrance,  reminding 
him  that  the  slaughter  of  men  neither  engaged  in  war,  nor 
enemies,  nor  even  connected  with  Athens  except  by  constraint, 
was  disgraceful  to  one  who  came  forth  as  the  liberator  of  Greece, 
and  that  if  he  persisted  he  would  convert  his  friends  into 
enemies,  not  his  enemies  into  friends.  So  keenly  did  Alkidas 
feel  this  animadversion,  that  he  at  once  liberated  the  remainder 

5—11 
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of  bis  prisoners,  seyeral  of  them  Cliians,  and  then  departed  from 
Ephesus,  taking  his  coarse  across  sea  towards  Er^te  and  Pelo- 
ponn^uB.  After  much  dehij  oflf  the  coast  of  Krdte  from  stormy 
weather,  which  harassed  and  dispersed  Ms  fleets  he  at  length 
reached  in  safety  the  harbour  of  KyllSnd  in  Elis,  where  his 
scattered  ships  were  ultimately  reunited.^ 

Thus  inglorious  was  the  voyage  of  the  first  Feloponneaian 
p^j^^  admiral  who  dared  to  enter  that  Mam  damum  which 
after  the  passed  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Athens.'  Bat 
M&yi«n6  though  he  achieved  little,  his  mere  presence  excited 
iS'oT  everywhere  not  less  dismay  than  astonisbment ;  for 
Aikidu,  the  Ionic  towns  were  all  unfortified,  and  AUriHim 
returns  to  might  take  and  sack  any  one  of  them  by  sadden 
rai^wiiSoat  '^^^^^^  ^^^'^  though  unable  to  hold  it  permanently. 
tutTiuff  done  Pressing  messages  reached  Pachte  from  Erythrse  and 
anytiiing.  ^^^  several  other  places,  whUe  the  Athenian 
triremes  called  Paralus  and  Salaminia  (the  privileged  vessels 
which  usually  carried  public  and  sacred  deputations)  had  them- 
selves seen  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  anchored  at  Ikarus,  and 
brought  him  the  same  intelligence.  Pachas,  having  his  hands 
now  free  by  the  capture  of  MitylSnS,  set  forth  immediately  in 
pursuit  of  the  intruder,  whom  he  chased  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Patmos.  It  was  there  ascertained  ibat  Alkidas  had  finally  dis- 
appeared from  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  Athenian  admiral, 
though  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  meet  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
in  the  open  sea,  accounted  it  fortunate  that  they  had  not  taken 
up  a  position  in  some  Asiatic  harbour — ^in  which  case  it  would 
have  been  necesssary  for  him  to  undertake  a  troublesome  and 
tedious  blockade,*  besides  all  the  chances  of  revolt  among  the 
Athenian  dependencies.  We  shall  see  how  much,  in  this 
respect,  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander,  when  we  come  hereafter  to  the  expedition 
of  Brasidas. 


1  ThnqrcL  IIL  8S,  88-49.  We  see  that  the  sea  is  here  reckoned 

s  Thttcyd.  ▼.  69.    'A^ycioi  8*  iAMrref  as  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  territory ; 

vop*  'A^ifoXov*  imKdkow  in  yrfpafi^  and  even  the  portion  of  sea  near  to 

iiiivov  iv  TOAf  ovoi^otf  Bii  r{f  iav-  Peloponnteus,  much  more  that  on  the 

r  M  V  €(^9Tovt  iih  ifw  wo\»idov%  iuipi,  coast  of  Ionia. 

fiorvovf)»«pa«A«v<nu.  •  Thncyd.  iii  88. 
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On  his  Tetain  from  Patmos  to  Mitylenl,  FachdB  wbb  induced 
to  stop  at  Notium  by  the  solicitationB  of  some  exiles,  pneb^  at 
Notium  was  the  port  of  Kolophdn,  from  which  it  was  f®**"")^^ 
at  some  little  distance,  as  Peirous  was  from  Athens.^     the  pLse— 

Abont  three  years  before,  a  violent  internal  diesen-  tow^^ 
sion  had  taken  place  in  Eolophdn,  and  one  of  the  ^fjj^;, 
partiea,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Persian  Itamanes  (seem-  of  the 
ingly  one  of  the  generals  of  the  satrap  PissuthnSs),  had  SB^n^aoo- 
placed  him  in  possession  of  the  town ;  whereupon  the  opposite 
party,  forced  to  retire,  had  established  itself  separately  and  inde- 
pendently at  Notium.  But  the  Eolophonians  who  remained  in 
the  town  soon  contrived  to  procure  a  party  in  NoUum,  whereby 
they  were  enabled  to  regain  possession  of  it,  through  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Arcadian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Pissuthn^  These 
Arcadians  formed  a  standing  garrison  at  Notium,  in  which  they 
occupied  a  separate  citadel  or  fortified  space,  while  the  town 
became  again  attached  as  harbour  to  Eolophdn.  A  considerable 
body  of  exiles,  however,  expelled  on  that  occasion,  now  invoked 
the  aid  of  Pachls  to  reinstate  them,  and  to  expel  the  Arcadians. 
On  reaching  the  place,  the  Athenian  general  prevailed  upon 
Hippias  the  Arcadian  captain  to  come  forth  to  a  parley,  under 
the  promise  that,  if  nothing  mutually  satisfactory  could  be 
settled  he  would  again  replace  him  "safe  and  sound''  in  the 
fortification.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Arcadian  come  forth  to  this 
parley,  than  Pach^  causing  him  to  be  detained  under  guard,  but 
without  fetters  or  ill-usage,  immediately  attacked  the  fortification 
while  the  garrison  were  relying  on  the  armistice,  carried  it  by 
storm,  and  put  to  death  both  the  Arcadians  and  the  Persians 
who  were  found  within.  Having  got  possession  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, he  next  brought  Hippias  again  into  it—"  safe  and  sound/' 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  which  was  thus  literally 
performed — and  then  immediately  afterwards  caused  him  to  be 
shot  with  arrows  and  javelins.  Of  this  species  of  fraud,  founded 
on  literal  performance  and  real  violation  of  an  agreement,  there 
are  various  examples  in  Qrecian  history ;  but  nowhere  do  we 
read  of  a  more  flagitious  combination  of  deceit  and  cruelty  than 
the  behaviour  of  Pachas  at  Notium.     How  it  was  noticed  at 

1  The  disaenaioiu  between  Notium  and  Kolophdn  are  noticed  by  Aiistot 
Politic.  V.  S,  2.  ' 
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Athens,  we  do  not  know  ;  yet  we  remark,  not  without  surprise, 
that  ThucydldSs  recounts  it  plainly  and  calmly,  without  a  sLngle 
word  of  comment^ 

Notium  was  now  separated  from  Eolophdn,  and  placed  in 
possession  of  those  Kolophonians  who  were  opposed 
lecolonfzed  to  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the  upper  town.  But  as 
A^ns  ai  ^^  ^^  been,  down  to  this  time,  a  mere  appendage  of 
a  aepaiate  Eolophdn  and  not  a  separate  town,  the  Athenians 
soon  afterwards  sent  GSldsts,  and  performed  for  it  the 
ceremonies  of  colonization  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
customs,  inviting  from  every  quarter  the  remaining  exiles  of 
Kolophun.'  Whether  any  new  settlers  went  from  Athens  itself 
does  not  appear.  But  the  step  was  intended  to  confer  a  sort  of 
Hellenic  citizenship  and  recognized  collective  personality  on  the 
new-bom  town  of  Notium  ;  without  which  neither  its  Theory  or 
solemn  deputation  would  have  been  admitted  to  offer  pubUc 
sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to  contend  for  the  prize  at 
Olympic  and  other  great  festivals. 

Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  enemies  of  Athens, 
Faches  returned  to  Lesbos,  reduced  the  towns  of 
^dL^  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  and  soon  found  himself  so  com- 
^ens  pletely  master  both  of  MitylSnS  and  the  whole  island 
thousand  as  to  be  able  to  send  home  the  larger  part  of  his 
wiTOnewf"  '^^^^ '  ^"7^  ^*^  ^®"^  **  prisoners  those  Mityle- 
thepenoDB  useans  who  had  been  deposited  in  Tenedos,  as  weU 
concerned  as  Others  prominently  implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  to 
revolt  to^  the  number  altogether  of  rather  more  than  a  thousand. 
gt^«f  ^th  The  Lacedssmonian  Sabethus,  being  recently  detected 
in  his  place  of  concealment,  was  included  among  the 
prisoners  transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  had  now  to 
Important  pronounce.  They  entered  upon  the  discussion  in  a 
^th^  temper  of  extreme   wrath  and  vengeance.    As  to 

^^^^'b?  Salsethus,  their  resolution  to  put  him  to  death  was 
upon  tbe  unanimous  and  immediate.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear 
treatment  ^  ^^  promises,  assuredly  delusive,  of  terminating 
prijionerB.      the  blockade  of  Platsaa,  in  case  his  life  weit  spared. 

1  Thucyd.  i«.  84. 

3  Thttcyd.  iii.  34 ;  C.  A.  Perta,  Colophciuaca,  p.  36.    (Udttio^en.  1848.  > 
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What  to  do  with  Mityltod  and  its  inhabitants  was  a  point  more 
doubtful,  and  was  submitted  to  formal  debate  in  the  public 
assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  ThucydidSs  first  takes  notice  of  Kledn, 
who  is  however  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  rising  into  Fint 
importance  some  few  years  earlier,  during  the  life-  ^S^hj^ 
time  of  Perikles.  Under  the  great  increase  of  trade  ^^^^ 
and  population  in  Athens  and  Peiraaus  doring  the  ofpoutl. 
last  forty  years,  a  new  class  of  politicians  seems  to  ^hlchh« 
have  grown  up :  men  engaged  in  various  descriptions  beioi^ed. 
of  trade  and  manufiicture,  who  began  to  rival  more  or  less  in 
importance  the  ancient  families  of  Attic  proprietors.  This 
change  was  substantially  analogous  to  that  which  took  place  in 
the  cities  of  Mediceval  ISurope,  when  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  various  guilds  gradually  came  to  compete  with,  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted,  the  patrician  families  in  whom  the  supremacy 
had  originally  resided.  In  Athens,  persons  of  ancient  family  and 
station  enjoyed  at  this  time  no  political  privilege— since  through 
the  reforms  of  Ephialtes  and  Periklls  tiie  political  constitution 
had  become  thoroughly  democratical.  But  they  still  continued 
to  form  the  two  highest  classes  in  the  Solonian  census  founded 
on  property — ^the  Pentakosiomedimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or 
Knights.  New  men  enriched  by  trade  doubtless  got  into  these 
classes,  but  probably  only  in  minority,  and  imbibed  the  feeling 
of  the  class  as  they  found  it,  instead  of  bringing  into  it  any  new 
spirit.  Now  an  individual  Athenian  of  this  class,  though  without 
any  legal  title  to  preference,  yet  when  he  stood  forward  as  can- 
didate for  political  influence,  continued  to  be  decidedly  preferred 
and  welcomed  by  the  social  sentiment  at  Athens,  which  preserved 
in  its  spontaneous  sympathies  distinctions  efiaced  from  the  politi- 
cal code.^  Besides  this  place  ready  prepared  for  him  in  the 
public  sympathy,  especially  advantageoos  at  the  outset  of 
political  life,  he  found  himself  further  borne  up  by  the  family 
connexions,  associations,  and  political  clubs,  &c,  which  exei'cised 
very  great  influence  boUi  on  the  politics  and  judicature  of  Athens, 
and  of  which  he  became  a  member  as  a  matter  of  course.    Such 


1  Tbncyd.  ▼.  48.     'AAm^UU1|f-«l^p    Commn  Xcnophte,  HemombU.  L  2, 
^At«t>  /Mr  My  in  i-^rt  i^oc»  wf  <r  oAAn    26 ;  Ul.  0,  1. 
v6Am,  a^M»|tart  Bi  irpoyovw  tifuiiurot. 
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advantages  were  doubtless  only  anxiliary,  carrying  a  man  up  to 
a  certain  point  of  influence,  but  leaving  him  to  achieve  the  rest 
by  his  own  personal  qualities  and  capacity.  But  their  effect  was 
nevertheless  very  real,  and  those  who,  without  possessing  them, 
met  and  buffeted  him  in  the  public  assembly,  contended  againat 
great  disadvantages.  A  person  of  such  low  or  middling  station 
obtained  no  favourable  presumptions  or  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  meet  him  half-way ;  nor  did  he  possess  estab- 
lished connexions  to  encourage  first  successes,  or  help  him  out 
of  early  scrapes.  He  found  others  already  in  possession  of  ascen- 
dency, and  well-disposed  to  keep  down  new  competitors ;  so  that 
he  had  to  win  his  own  way  unaided,  from  the  first  step  to  the 
last,  by  qualities  personal  to  himself ;  by  assiduity  of  attendance 
— by  acquaintance  with  business — ^by  powers  of  striking  speech 
— and  withal  by  unflinching  audacity,  indispensable  to  enable 
him  to  bear  up  against  that  opposition  and  enmity  which  he 
would  incur  from  the  high-bom  politicians  and  organized  party- 
clubs,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to  be  rising  ints  importance. 

The  free  march  of  political  and  judicial  affairs  raised  up 
several  such  men,  during  the  years  beginning  and  immediately 
preceding  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Perikl^  they  appear  to  have  risen  in  greater  or  less  numbers. 
But  the  personsJ  ascendency  of  that  great  man— who  combined 
an  aristocratical  position  with  a  strong  and  genuine  democratical 
sentiment,  and  an  enlarged  intellect  rarely  found  attached  to 
either — impressed  a  peculiar  character  on  Athenian  politics. 
The  Athenian  world  was  divided  into  Ms  partisans  and  his 
opponents,  among  each  of  whom  there  were  individuals  high- 
bom  and  low-born — though  the  aristocratical  party  properly  so- 
called,  the  majority  of  wealthy  and  high-bom  Athenians,  either 
opposed  or  disliked  him.  It  is  about  two  years  after  his  death 
Bnkratte  that  we  begin  to  hear  of  a  new  dass  of  politicians — 
Kledn,  '  Eukrat^  the  rope-seller— Eledn,  the  leather-seller — 
Hyper-  *  Lysikl^  the  sheep-seller — Hyperbolus,  the  lamp- 
bolus,  Ac.  maker  :*  the  two  first  of  whom  must,  however,  have 
been  already  well  known  as  speakers  in  the  Ekklesia  even  during 

1  AriBtophan.  Sqvii.  180  nq.,  and    Banke,  OomnMntat.  de  TitA  Ailsto- 
Scholia :  Enpolia,  Demi,  Frai^iii.  xt.  p.    phania,  pi  ooczxzIt.  teq, 
4M,  ed.  Meineke.    See  the  remarks  In 
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the  lifetime  of  PeriklSfi.    Among  them  all  the  most  distinguished 
was  Eledn,  son  of  Elesenatus. 

Kledn  AcquiTed  his  first  importance  among  the  speakers 
against  Perikl^  so  that  he  would  thus  obtain  for  chancter 
himself,  during  his  earlj  political  career,  the  conn-  of  Kio6n. 
tenance  of  the  numerous  and  aristocratical  anti-Perikleans.  He 
is  described  by  Thucydidds  in  general  terms  as  a  person  of  the 
most  violent  temper  and  character  in  Athens — as  being  dishonest 
in  his  calumnies,  and  yirulent  in  hie  invective  and  accusation.^ 
Aristophan^  in  lus  comedy  of  the  Knights,  reproduces  these 
features  with  others  new  and  distinct,  as  well  as  with  exaggerated 
details,  comic,  satirical,  and  contemptuous.  His  comedy  depicts 
Kledn  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  would  appear  to  the 
knights  of  Athens--a  leather-dresser,  smelling  of  the  tan-yard— a 
low-bom  brawler,  terrifying  opponents  by  the  violence  of  his 
criminations,  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  tiie  impudence  of  his 
gestures — ^moreover  as  venal  in  his  politics — threatening  men 
with  accusations  and  then  receiving  money  to  withdraw  them->a 
robber  of  the  public  treasury — ^persecuting  merit  as  well  as  rank 
— and  courting  the  favour  of  the  assembly  by  the  basest  and 
most  guilty  cajolery.  The  general  attributes  set  forth  by 
Thucydides  (apart  from  Aristophanes,  who  does  not  profess  to 
write  history),  we  may  reasonably  accept — ^the  powerful  and 
violent  invective  of  Eledn,  often  dishonest — ^together  with  his 
self-confidence  and  audacity  in  the  public  assembly.  Men  of  the 
middling  class,  like  Kledn  and  Hyperbolus,  who  persevered  in 
addressing  the  public  assembly  and  trying  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  it,  against  persons  of  greater  fiunily  pretension  than  them- 
selves, were  pretty  sure  to  be  men  of  more  than  usual  audacity. 
Without  this  quality,  they  would  never  have  surmounted  the 
opposition  made  to  them.  It  is  probable  enough  that  they  had 
it  to  a  displeasing  excess— and  even  if  they  had  not,  the  same 
measure  of  self-assumption,  which  in  Alkibiadds  would  be 
tolerated  from  his  rank  and  station,  would  in  them  pass  for 


1  Thncyd.  iU.  8S.    Kkimw—Ap  max  it  dnetion— MoAtora  ti  ovrpvt  irny  KAiwif 

r&  «AAa  fiia.i6raTOf  tmv  woKirSty,  r^  re  o  KAcoivcrov,  oi^p  &tiiueytty6t  <car'  itcttrov 

A^M*  wapawokb  ip  v^  Tin  wiBotmraint.  r^rirptfror  Ay  leal  tA  «-Ai|#ci  viSBawrarof, 

He  also  mentloiM  Kle6ii  a  second  It.  21--28 ;  alio  ▼.  16.    KA^m^— MM^vr 

tfme  two  yean  afterwardji,  bat  In  tenna  «cra^«WaTcpo«  av  cImu  itaitwfiymp,  k«1 

trhlch  also  seem  to  Imply  a  first  Intro-  awwr&npot  Sio/kUAMr,  Ac 
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insupportable  impudence^  Uiihappily  we  have  no  epedmens 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  invective  of  Kledn.  We  cannot 
determine  whether  it  was  more  virulent  than  that  of  Demosthen^ 
and  iEschin^  seventy  years  afterwards ;  each  of  those  eminent 
orators  imputing  to  the  other  the  grossest  impudence,  calumny, 
perjury,  corruption,  loud  voice,  and  revolting  audacity  of  manner, 
in  language  which  Kledn  can  hardly  have  surpassed  in  intensity 
of  vituperation,  though  he  doubtless  fell  immeasurably  short  of 
it  in  classical  finish.  Nor  can  we  even  tell  in  what  d^ee 
EIle6n's  denunciations  of  the  veteran  FeriklSs  were  fiercer  iLan. 
those  memorable  invectives  against  the  old  age  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  with  which  Lord  Chatham's  political  career  opened. 
The  talent  for  invective  possessed  by  Kledn,  employed  first 
against  Perihl^  would  be  counted  as  great  impudence  by  the 
partisans  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  as  well  as  by  impartial 
and  judicious  citizens.  But  among  the  numerous  enemies  of 
Periklls  it  would  be  applauded  as  a  burst  of  patriotic  indigna- 
tion, and  would  procure  for  the  orator  that  extraneous  support 
at  first,  which  would  sustain  him  until  he  acquired  his  personal 
hold  on  the  public  assembly.^ 

By  what  degrees  or  through  what  causes  that  hold  was 
gradually  increased,  we  do  not  know.  At  the  time  when  the 
question  of  Mityldnd  came  on  for  discussion,  it  had  grown  into  a 
sort  of  ascendency  which  Thucydides  describes  by  saying  that 
Kledn  was  '*at  that  time  by  far  the  most  persuasive  speaker  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people".  The  &ct  of  Kledn's  great  power  of 
speech  and  his  capacity  of  handling  public  business  in  a  popular 
manner  is  better  attested  than  anything  else  respecting  him, 
because  it  depends  upon  two  witnesses  both  hostile  to  him — 
Thucydid&  and  Aristophanls.  The  assembly  and  the  dikastery 
were  Kledn's  theatre  and  holding-ground;  for  the  Athenian 
people  taken  collectively  in  their  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
Athenian  people  taken  individually,  were  not  always  the  same 
person  and  had  not  the  same  mode  of  judgment :  Demos  sitting 
in  the  Pnyx  was  a  different  man  from  Demos  sitting  at  home.* 
The  lofty  combination  of  qualities  possessed  by  Perikl&  exerdsed 

1  Plntuch,  PwikllB,  0. 88.   iwt^im        Periklte  wm  8«x*«U  ai««M  KAtftm--> 
'  ~ * la  of  the  con' 


M  Kol  KX4m¥,  ^11  iii,  Tijt  wpht  Utipw   In  the  words  of  the  comic  author  Her- 

hpy^  rmv  voAtmr  ««p«v^vof  ci«  ri^r    mippue. 

SniiAymyit^.  »  Aristophan.  Equit.  7fia 
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inflaenoe  over  both  one  and  the  other ;  but  Kledn  swayed  con- 
siderably ihe  former,  without  standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
latter. 

When  the  fate  of  MitylSnd  and  its  inhabitants  was  submitted 
to  the  Athenian  assembly,  Kledn  took  the  lead  in  the  indignatUm 
discussion.    There  never  was  a  theme  more  perfectly  ^^^^laaa 
suited  to  Ms  violent  temperament  and  i>ower  of  fierce  "g*^^ 
invective.     Taken  collectively,  the  case  of  Mityltod  propodtfon 


presented  a  revolt  as  inexcusable  and  aggravated  as  ^uodei^ 
any  revolt  could  be.  Indeed  we  have  only  to  read  the  whole 
the  grounds  of  it,  as  set  forth  by  the  Mitylenssan  ^onoP' 
speakers  themselves  before  the  Feloponnesians  at  S^^^Hed^ 
Olympia,  to  be  satisfied  that  such  a  proceeding,  when  u>d  pueed. 
looked  at  from  the  Athenian  point  of  view,  would  be  supposed  to 
justify,  and  even  to  require,  the  very  highest  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion. The  Mitylenieans  admit  not  only  that  they  have  no  ground 
of  complaint  against  Athens,  but  that  they  have  been  well  and 
honourably  treated  by  her,  with  special  privilege.  But  they  fear 
that  she  may  oppress  them  in  future:  they  hate  the  very 
principle  of  her  empire,  and  eagerly  instigate,  as  well  as  aid,  her 
enemies  to  subdue  her  :  they  select  the  precise  moment  in  which 
she  has  been  worn  down  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  invasion,  and 
cost  of  war.  Nothing  more  than  this  would  be  required  to 
kindle  the  most  intense  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  an  Athenian 
patriot.  But  there  was  yet  another  point  which  weighed  as 
much  as  the  rest,  if  not  more.  The  revolters  had  been  the  first 
to  invite  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  across  the  iBgean,  and  the  first  to 
proclaim,  both  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  the  precarious  tenure  of 
her  empire.^  The  violent  Kledn  would  on  this  occasion  find  in 
the  assembly  an  audience  hardly  leas  violent  than  himself^  and 
would  easily  be  able  to  lAtisfy  them  that  anything  like  mercy  to 
the  Mitylenseans  was  treason  to  Athens.  He  proposed  to  apply 
to  the  captive  city  the  penalties  tolerated  by  the  custom  of  war, 
in  their  harshest  and  fullest  measure :  to  kill  the  whole  Mity- 
lenaean  male  population  of  military  age,  probably  about  6000 
persons,  and  to  sell  as  slaves  all  the  women  and  children.'    The 

1  Thacyd.  iii.  86^   wpov^vptfiaXtn  o^c    fact  that  the  number  sent  to  Athens 

AovttfTor  r^t  ApM«rf t  »c.  bj  Pschte,  M  foremoet  instigators,  was 

>  I  infer  this  total  nmnber  from  the   rather  more  than  1000  (Thucyd.  iiL  60)l 
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proposition,  though  strongly  opposed  by  Diodotos  and  others, 

was  sanctioned  and  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  trireme  was 

forthwith  despatched  to  MitylSnl,  enjoining  Paches  to  put  it  in 

execution.^ 

Such  a  sentence  was,  in  principle,  nothing  more  than  a  very 

^^  rigorons  application  of  the  received  laws  of  war. 

oT^e    ^^    Not  merely  the  reconquered  rebel,  but  even   the 

after  to?*     prisoner  of  war  (apart  from  any  special  convention) 

decree  ia       was  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror  to  be  slain,  sold,  or 

S^^         admitted  to  ransom.  We  shall  find  the  Lacedaemonians 

conrenS  to  carrying  out  the  maxim  without  the  smallest  abate- 

raconsid^ir  ment  towards  the  Platsan  prisoners  in  the  course  of 
tiie decree*  ^  .  a     ■*    ■*     %   t  i        ai« 

a  very  short  time.     And  doubtless  the  Athenian 

people — so  long  as  they  remained  in  assembly,  under  that 
absorbing  temporary  intensification  of  the  common  and  pre- 
dominant sentiment  which  springs  from  the  mere  fact  of 
multitude — and  so  long  as  they  were  discussing  the  principle  of 
the  case, — ^What  had  Mityldn6  deserved  1 — ^thought  only  of  this 
view.  Less  than  the  most  rigorous  measure  of  war  (they  would 
conceive)  would  be  inadequate  to  the  wrong  done  by  the  Mity- 

But  when  the  assembly  broke  up — when  the  citizen,  no  longer 
wound  up  by  sympathizing  companions  and  animated  speakers 
in  the  Pnyx,  subsided  into  the  comparative  quiesence  of  individual 
life — when  the  talk  came  to  be,  not  about  the  propriety  of  passing 
such  a  resolution,  but  about  the  details  of  executing  it — a  sensible 
change  and  marked  repentance  became  presently  visible.  We 
must  also  recollect — and  it  is  a  principle  of  no  small  moment 
in  human  affairs,  especially  among  a  democratical  people  like 
the  Athenians,  who  stand  charged  with  so  many  resolutions 
passed  and  afterwards  unexecuted — ^that  the  sentiment  of  wrath 
against  the  Mitylenaeans  had  been  really  in  part  discharged  by 
the  mere  pcuting  of  the  sentence,  quite  apart  irom  its  execution  ; 
just  as  a  furious  man  relieves  himself  from  overboiling  anger  by 
imprecations  against  others,  which  he  would  himself  shrink  from 
afterwards  realizing.  The  Atheuians,  on  the  whole  the  most 
humane  people  in  Greece  (though  humanity,  according  to  our 

The  total  of  iifimvnt  or  inaleB  of  mlU*    tix  times  this  number. 
Uurjr  Age  must  have  been  (I  imagine)       ^  Thacjrd.  iiL  ii6. 
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ideas,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  Greeks),  became  sensible  that 
tiiey  had  sanctioned  a  cmel  and  frightful  decree.  Even  the 
captain  and  seamen,^  to  whom  it  was  given  to  carry,  set  forth  on 
their  voyage  with  monmful  repugnance.  The  Mitylenaean  envoys 
present  in  Athens  (who  had  probably  been  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  assembly  and  plead  their  own  canse),  together  with  those 
Athenians  who  had  been  proxeni  and  friends  of  MityUnd,  and 
the  minority  generally  of  the  previous  assembly,  soon  discemed, 
and  did  their  best  to  foster,  this  repentance;  which  became 
during  the  oonrse  of  the  same  evening  so  powerful  as  well  as  so 
wide-spread,  that  the  Strat^  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys, 
and  convoked  a  fresh  assembly  for  the  morrow  to  reconsider  the 
proceeding.  By  so  doing,  they  committed  an  illegality,  and 
exposed  themselves  to  the  chance  of  impeachment  But  the 
change  of  feeling  among  the  people  was  so  manifest  as  to  overbear 
any  such  scruples.' 

Though  Thucydidte  has  given  us  only  a  short  summary,  without 
any  speeches,  of  what  passed  in  the  first  assembly, — 
yet  as  to  this  second  assembly,  he  gives  us  at  length  the  second 
the  speeches  both  of  Kledn  and  Diodotus— the  two  S^hl' 
principal  orators  of  the  first  also.    We  may  be  sure  ^^^^<^^ 
that  this  second  assembly  was  in  all  points  one  of  the  luc^iii 
most  interesting  and  anxious  of  the  whole  war  ;  and  tbensoia- 
though  we  cannot  certainly  determine  what  were  the  gop«|jwdy 
circumstances  which  determined  Thucydidls  in  his 
selection  of  speeches,  yet  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  signal  defeat  of 
Eledn,  whom  he  disliked,  may  probably  be  presumed  to  have 
influenced  him  here. 

That  orator,  coming  forward  to  defend  his  proposition  passed 
on  the  preceding  day,  denounced  in  terms  of  indignation  the 
unwise  tenderness  and  scruples  of  the  people,  who  could  not  bear 
to  treat  their  subject-allies,  according  to  the  plain  reality,  as  men 
held  only  by  naked  fear.    He  dwelt  upon  the  mischief  and  folly  of 

1  Tbacyd.  liL  86.     xol  Tf)  vtrrvfotf  ob  oirovail  vAMi^viyc  Jvl  vp«yM«  aXK6€o- 

furrAmtd  tk  ci#j^  ^v  rnvroU  KtX  aroAiry-  ror,  Ac.  (liL  49). 

^^jAiAtrj^MKMyi,MmmA,»Jya  » Thocrd.   Ui.  ML      As  to  the  Ule- 

9ju.w6fujJJ^  S»^4^  1-AA.K  4  ^  gaUty;  5e  Thicyd.  Tt   li^JSiich   I 

n^^iHSU^  ^  *um  m^^^  h.  fh-  think  Is  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
_  _Th«  feeUnn  of  the  seamen,  fai  the   t|.__       •   tiipo-iitv     i  /U«,  with 


w2J?.'!!SSSftS  *^.S?*5:«'^.;  tfc««>  ^««  lUegaUty.  I  agree  with 
S^'^S-tES?  is?*  -i3kS.^i2^5  Schomann  on  ffis  point.  E  spite  of 
i52SJ^%,ifl  •  "S"^  J~l°*  ?'   the  doubts  of  Dr.  Arnold. 


erideoee  in  this  case:  -riit  wpT4p»t  vtin 
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reversing  on  one  day  what  bad  been  decided  on  the  day  preceding ; 
also  upon  the  guilty  ambition  of  orators,  who  sacrificed  the  meet 
valuable  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  either  to  pecuniary  gains 
or  to  the  personal  credit  of  speaking  wi€h  effect,  triumphing  over 
rivals,  and  setting  up  their  own  fancies  in  place  of  fact  and  reality. 
He  deprecated  the  mistaken  encouragement  given  to  such  delusions 
by  a  public  "wise  beyond  what  was  written,"  who  came  to  the 
assembly,  not  to  apply  their  good  sense  in  judging  of  public 
matters,  but  merely  for  the  delight  of  hearing  speeches.^  He 
restated  the  hpiT^nnp)  nnfl  ""pi^/^YOk^djwrong  committed  by  the 
Mitylenspans,  and  the  grounds  for  inflicting  upon  them  that 
maximum  of  punishment  which  "justice"  enjoined.  He  called 
for  ** justice''  against  them,  nothing  less,  but  nothing  more; 
warning  the  assembly  that  the  imperial  necessities  of  Athens 
essentially  required  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  sentiment  of 
fear  in  the  minds  of  unwilling  subjects,  and  that  they  must 
prepare  to  see  their  empire  pass  away  if  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  guided  either  by  compassion  for  those  who,  if  victors,  would 
have  no  compassion  on  them^ — or  by  unseasonable  moderation 
towards  those  who  would  neither  feel  nor  requite  it— or  by  the 
»mere  impression  of  seductive  discourses.  Justice  against  the 
Mitylenseans,  not  less  than  the  strong  political  interests  of 
Athens,  required  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  decreed  on  the  day 
preceding.' 

The  harangue  of  Kle6n  is  in  many  respects  remarkable.  If 
Remarks  on  ^'^  ^^  surprised  to  find  a  man,  whose  whole 
tho  speech  importance  resided  in  his  tongue,  denouncing  so 
severely  the  licence  and  the  imdue  influence  of 
speech  in  the  public  assembly,  we  must  recollect  that  Kledn  had 
the  advantage  of  addressing  himself  to  the  intense  prevalent 
sentiment  of  the  moment :  that  he  could  therefore  pass  off  the 


1  Tbvcyd.  lii.  87     o2  fiXv  yap  tAv  r«  Oirepoi^iav  voiScv^fteKot,  Ac.  (Thncyd.  L 

p^^mv  oo^wrrppi  ^ovAoi^ai  ^atVflff^au,  84>— Tery  similar  in  spirit  to  the  re- 

TMK  re  act  iiMy^v^v  4f  rb  xoirbr  wptyi*  marks  of  Kle6n  abont  the  Athenians. 
YPfffftfoc.    .    .    .    oi  S' dviOTovmc  rff  i^         ^  Thucyd.  iiL  40.  fu}6<  rpio-i  toiv  o^Vfi- 

covTMK  $vv*<rti  AfJua6i<rrtfiot.  itikv  rmv  k6-  ^pwrarotc  r^  apx9*  ^*'"y  '^'*^  4^o*lf  ^ 

ItMv  o^ioviTiy  cTydU,  A^vi'aTwrepoi  Si  rov  y»p  icat  inciiccif ,  A^Mproyciv. 
KoAwf  ti-:r6vT0t  lUfi^aa^M.  k&yov.  *  Thucyd.  iii.  40.     w9tS6iuvo4,  /ihf  iftjol 

Compare  the  language  of  Archi>  r«  -n  ducota  t«  MirvXi|vaAow  cat  ri  ^v|i- 

damoB  at  Sparta    in   the    congrees,  ^op«  o^ia  woinvtrt-   oAAms  Si  yaN^rrt* 

where  he  takes  credit  to  the  Spartans  roif  luv  ov  x«<PMi<r0c,  v^f  M  ovrovc 

for  being  oiieBdortpov  rAv  v6iimv  riit  icoAAof  ftucauiavotfc. 
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dictates  of  this  Bentiment  as  plain,  downright,  honest,  sense  and 
patriotism — ^while  the  opponents,  speaking  against  the  reigning 
sentiment,  and  therefore  driven  to  collateral  argument,  circumlo- 
cntion,  and  more  or  less  of  manoeuvre,  might  be  represented  as 
mere  clever  sophists,  showing  their  talents  in  making  the  worse 
appear  the  bettor  reason  —  if  not  actually  bribed,  at  least 
unprincipled  and  without  any  sincere  moral  conviction.  As 
this  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with  questions,  both  of  public  concern 
and  of  private  morality,  not  less  common  at  present  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — to  seize  upon  some  strong 
and  tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment  among  the  public,  to  treat 
the  dictates  of  that  sentiment  as  plain  common  sense  and  obvious 
ri^t,  and  then  to  shut  out  all  rational  estimate  of  coming  good 
and  evil  as  if  it  were  unholy  or  immoral,  or  at  best  mere  uncandid 
subtlety — ^we  may  well  notice  a  case  in  which  Kledn  employs  it 
to  support  a  proposition  now  justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 

Applying  our  modem  views  to  this  proposition,  indeed,  the^ 
prevalent  sentiment  would  not  only  not  be  in  favour  of  Kle6n,^ 
but  would  be  irresistibly  in  favour  of  his  opponents.    To  put  t^ 
death  in  cold  blood  some  six  thousand  persons  would  so  revolt 
modem  feelings,  as  to  overbalance  all  considerations  of  past 
misconduct  in  the  persons  to  be  condemned.    Never-  g^^^u  ^ 


tbelesB  the  speech  of^Bigdotus,  who  followed  and  wodotusin 

opposed   Klefln.  not  only^jptAina  pn  ftppo^  tO  any,  to?S^n~ 
sBghTn^rcifn;!   predypoaitions^    but    even    positively   Jj^J 
TBagfimiB  appealing  to  them :  the  orator  deprecates,  miti«atiiig 
iffit  it^  tliftTi  ^^n^  the  inSuence^of  compassionate  ^^  <»««• 
sentiment,  or  of  a  spirit  of  mere  compromise  and  moderation.^ 


1  Tlnicyd.    ilL    48 :    oompare    the  certainly  in  itself  Jnst,  and  j«4«un}« 

■peeeh  of  Klete,  ill.  40.     iriUlt  M  scnnetimes  baa  the  meaning  aacribed 

yvoi^cv  ifulvm   r«fa    tUai,  mai   fi^rw  to  it  by  Dr.  Arnold :  but  in  this  paa- 

wcry  9X49¥  vtifMMtnt  ftifr'  j«MMc^f ,  nge  I  beUeve  it  has  a  different  mean- 

etc    ttia^     4ytl»    iA    vpoo-^vco'-  ing.    The oontaraat  between  oTrro« and 

#«  t,  As'  murmv  6i  tmv  wapaivo»ii4im»t  iw^nxtia  (as  Dr.  Arnold  explains  them) 

Ac.  would  be  too  feeble,  and  too  little 

Dr.  Arnold  distinguishes  otrrof  (or  marked,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  KleOn 

9Aaw}  from  jvmuccm,  by  saying  that  and  Diodotus.    iwitut^U  here  rather 

"the  former  is  a  feeling,  the  latter  a  means  the  disposition  to  stop  short  of 

habit :  oZffTOf,  pity  or  compassion,  may  your  full  rights ;  a  spirit  of  fairness 

occasionally  touch  those  who  are  gene-  and  a^iustment ;   an  abatement  on 

rallT  very  far  from  being  iwnuult—  your  part  likely  to  be  requited  by 

mild  or  gentle,    iruunia  relates  to  all  abatement  on  the  part  of  your  adver- 

persons ;  oLrret,  to  particular  indlvi-  sary ;  compare  Thucyd.  L  76 :  iv.  19  ; 

doala"   The  distinction  here  taken  is  v.  86 ;  viiL  M. 
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He  further  diacazds  oonfilderations  of  justice  or  tlie  analogies  of 
criminal  judicature,^  ftTw1^jyt«  hjR  oppoeition  altogether  upon, 
reasons  of  publicprudence,  bearingnpon  the  future  wdSare  aad 
security  uf  Athens. 


He  begins  hj  vindicating*  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  the 
resolution  just  passed,  and  insists  on  the  mischief  of  deciding  so 
important  a  question  in  haste  or  under  strong  passion.  He  enters 
a  protest  against  the  unwarrantable  insinuations  of  oormptioii  or 
self-conceit  by  which  Eledn  had  sought  to  silence  or  discredit  his 
opponents  ; '  and  then,  taking  up  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
public  wisdom  and  prudence,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
rigorous  sentence  decreed  on  the  preceding  day  was  not  to  be 
defended.  That  sentence  would  not  prevent  any  other  among 
the  subject-allies  from  revolting,  if  they  saw,  or  fiuicied  that 
they  saw,  a  &ir  chance  of  success ;  but  it  might  perhaps  drive 
them,^  if  once  embarked  in  revolt,  to  persist  even  to  desperation, 
and  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their  city.  While  every 
means  ought  to  be  employed  to  prevent  them  from  revolting,  by 
precautions  beforehand,  it  was  a  mistaken  reckoning  to  try  to 
deter  them  by  enormity  of  punishment,  inflicted  afterwards,  upon 
such  as  were  reconquered.  In  developing  this  argument,  the 
speaker  gives  some  remarkable  views  on  tne  tneoiy  of  punisB- 
m^t  generanypShd  on  ihe  smailaadition  oppuned  in  me  way 
of  preventive  effect,  even  by  the""gfeaftail  a^Kiifcvftfaon  <^*7^ 
"s^ering  inHicied  upon  tne  coiidemilgar  criminal— ^views  which 
might  have  passed  as  rare  and  profound  even  down  to  the  last 

1  Thacyd.  ill.  44.    iyi»  U  wp^^XBov  such  maUara,  tbat  there  is  a  wide 

ovTt   ain-cpwif  npi    UirvkiivaUtv   ovrc  differanoe.  in  reaaon  and  policy,  be- 

Konryopj^iav  oy  yi^  vtpi  ri}f  Utivrnv  tween  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the 

oAixioc  nfilv  6  i^yitv,  «i  a«i^oorov|Acv,  irregular  conduct  of  icatteied  indi- 

oAAa  wpi  riif  ^^|uHpas  cv^ovAiaf  ....  Tiduala,  or  eTen  of  bands  of  men  who 

3iKai6rcpof  y&p  &if  avrov  (KAcm-  disturb  order  within  the  state,  and  the 

I'Of)  h  k6yot  vp6t  ri|F  vvv  v^crtf*  drll  dissensions  which  may  from  time 


I'of)  6  Adyof  vp6t  ri|F  vvv  v^cr«*  am  aissensions  wnicn  mayxrom  nme 
pav  hpy^v  it  MirvAn  vaiowf.  to  time  agitate  the  ssTeral  oommnnitfes 
rdya  &»  iiri^vdo'airo *  4ftciv  ik  ov    which  compose  a  great  empin/'  't 


8i«a/6^c0a  vpbf   avrovf,  Mtrrc  looks  to  me to  be  narrow  and  jledantlo 

Tm¥  iiKainv  6tlp,  aAAa  povktv6tu$a  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal 

mpl  avTMir,  Swttf  xpi|«'Wv  *$ov<riv.  Justice  to  this  great  public  oonteet    I 

So  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing 

Conciliation  with    America   (Burice's  up  an    indictment  against  a  whole 

Works, Tol. iii.  pp. eo— 74), in  discussing  people,"  Ac.  — "My  oonsideiatian  is 

the  proposition  of  prosecuting  the  acts  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited 

of  the  refractory  colonies  as  criminal :  to  the  policy^o#<tte  question. ''^ 
"The  thing  seems  a  great  deal  too  big        >  Thucyd.  lii  42S 
for  my  ideas  of  Jurispradence.     it       *  Thneyd.  iU.  48. 
should  seem,  to  my  way  of  conoeiTing       «  Thui^  ill.  4S,  40. 
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century.^  And  lie  fnrUier  sapporte  his  argument  by  emphati- 
cally setting  forth  the  impolicy  of  confounding  the  Mitylensan 
Deinoe  in  the  same  punishment  with  their  oligarchy  :  the  revolt 
had  been  the  act  ezdusively  of  the  latter,  and  the  former  had  not 
only  taken  no  part  in  it,  but»  as  soon  as  they  obtained  possession 
of  arms,  had  surrendered  the  city  spontaneously.  In  all  the 
allied  cities,  it  was  the  oommona  who  were  well-affected  to 
Athens,  and  upon  whom  her  hold  chiefly  depended  against  the 
doubtful  fidelity  of  the  oligarchies ;  ^  but  this  feeling  could  not 
poseibly  continue,  if  it  were  now  seen  that  all  the  MitylensBans 
indiscriminately  were  confounded  in  one  common  destruction. 
Diodotus  concludes  by  recommending  that  those  Mitylensoans 
whom  Pachls  had  sent  to  Athens  as  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  should 
be  put  upon  their  trial  separately,  but  that  the  remaining  popu- 
lation should  be  spared.* 

Thia  ■ppgffli  i|i  fr ^t  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  hA«  ^htk  rt^igj^np^ 
and  avowed  sentimftTi^  n(  the  audience  against,  him^  fpH  tlj^^  ]|« 
mjlBt  therefore  win  ^>i«  w^y  byappcals  to  their  reason,  The 
same  appeals  however  might  have^bgeirffitJe,  anJ  perhaps  had 
btSn  mage,  auring  the  precflfjipg  Hia/»Mflainti^  withnnt  fiiifi^yi 
But^  Diodotus  knew  that  the  reiynim^  sentiment,  though  still 
astensibly  predominant,  had  ^^^^  An«»ntljr  nnH^riniTii>H  during 
tfielast  few  Hours,  and  that  the  reaction  towards  pity  and  mode- 
raliOU.  ffhith  Lafl'tlggS^  growing  up  under  iti  would  work  in 
favour  ot  nis  arguments^  though  he  might  disclaim  «^1^  ^ntf"*iiflP 

invoklIIg"ltt^aid.j  After  several  other  discourses,  both  for  and 
gainst,  the  assembly  came  to  a  vote,  and  the  proposition  of 
Diodotus  was  adopted,  but  adopted  by  so  small  a  majority  that 
the  decision  seemed  at  first  doubtful « 


1  Compare  this  speech  of  Dfodotiu 
with  the  TiewB  of  jmniehment  implied 
by  XenophOn  in  hi*  Analmgit,  where 
he  ie  deocribing  the  govenimeot  of 
CjTUM  the  younger : 

*'Nor  can  any  man  contend  that 
Cyroa  eaffered  criminals  and  wrong- 
doers to  laugh  at  him:  he  punishM 
them  with  tne  meet  onmeanixed  seye- 
rity  (a^tdfOTara  rarrwy  i'tatmptiro). 
And  you  might  often  see  along  the 
frequented  roada  men  deprived  oitheir 
eyes,  their  hands,  and  their  feet:  so 
that  in  hia  gOTerament,  either  Greek  or 
barbarian.  U  he  had  no  criminal  pur- 
pose, might  go  fearlessly  through  and 


carry  whatever  he  found  couTenieni.** 
(Anabasis,  i.  9, 18.) 

The  seyerf  ty  of  the  punishment  is  in 
Xenoph6n's  mind  the  measure  both  of 
its  effects  in  deterring  criminals,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  ruler  inflicting 
it 

S  Thuc/d.  UL  47.  Nvy  u^v  yap  ^/uw 
6  9l^f»ct  iv  wdo-out  rult  wikafiv  cvvovf 
J9Ti,  cat  ^  ov  ^vt'c^iorarM  relit  hKiyoi^, 

wokifuot  «v^f|  KOI  riff  a¥Tut90i9r^idr^ 
w6kH»%  rb  irAiftfof  ^v^t/i.ax**'  «XoyT««  c« 

s&ucyd.iil.48. 

*  Tbucyd.  ill.  48.    iydtforro  iv  ry  x«*' 
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The  trireme  carrying  the  first  vote  had  started  the  day  hefore, 
Bapid  and  was  akeady  twenty-four  hours  on  its  way  to 

Se^reme  Mityl§n6.  A  seeond  trireme  was  immediately  put 
which  to  sea  bearing  the  new  decree  ;  yet  nothing  short  of 

theseoond  superhuman  exertions  could  enable  it  to  reach  the 
j^gJ5|^2_  condemned  city  before  the  terrific  sentence  now  on 
ttMTiTM  its  way  might  be  actually  in  course  of  execution. 
iSJ^e  to  The  Mitylenaean  envoys  stored  the  vessel  well  with 

exe€utfon?f  provisions,  promising  large  rewards  to  the  crew  if 
theflnt.  they  arrived  in  time.  An  intensity  of  effort  was 
manifested  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Athenian  seaman- 
ship. The  oar  was  never  once  relaxed  between  Athens  and 
Mityl^nS — ^the  rowers  merely  taking  turns  for  short  intervals  of 
rest,  with  refreshment  of  barley-meal,  steeped  in  wine  and  oi), 
swallowed  on  their  seats.  Luckily  there  was  no  unfavourable 
wind  to  retard  them  ;  but  the  object  would  have  been  defeated, 
if  it  had  not  happened  that  the  crew  of  the  first  trireme  were  as 
slow  and  averse  in  the  transmission  of  their  rigorous  mandate,  as 
those  of  the  second  were  eager  for  the  delivery  of  the  reprieve  in 
time.  And  after  all  it  came  only  just  in  time.  The  first  trireme 
had  arrived,  the  order  for  execution  was  actually  in  the  hands  of 
Pachls,  and  his  measures  were  already  preparing.  So  near  was 
the  Mitylenaean  population  to  this  wholesale  destruction ;  ^  so 
near  was  Athens  to  the  actual  perpetration  of  an  enormity  which 
would  have  raised  against  her  throughout  Greece  a  sentiment 
of  exasperation  more  deadly  than  that  which  she  afterwards 
incurred  even  from  the  proceedings  at  MMos,  Skidn^  and  else- 
where. Had  the  execution  been  realized,  the  person  who  would 
have  suffered  most  by  it,  and  most  deservedly,  would 
leiusans  '  have  been  the  proposer  Kleon.  For  if  the  reaction 
PachSs  had  ^  Athenian  sentiment  was  so  immediate  and  sensible 
sent  to  after  the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence,  far  more  violent 

put  to  death  would  it  have  been  when  they  learnt  that  the  deed 
^  MUySixiA^  had  been  irrevocably  done,  and  when  all  its  painful 
bythe  details  were  presented  to  their  imaf^ations ;  and 

Kledn  would  have  been  held  responsible  as  the  author 
of  that  which  had  so  disgraced  them  in  their  own  eyes.     As  the 

poroytf  ieyXf^lULKot.,  iKpAnivt  f  4  '^  ^  Thvcyd.  UL  49.  wapa  reovvrov  |Uy 
Au»66rev.  4  MirvAiini  i|A0t  ku4vvov. 
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eaae  turned  out,  lie  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  danger  ; 
and  hia  propoeition,  to  put  to  death  those  Mitylenseana  whom 
Pachia  had  sent  home  as  the  active  revolting  party,  was  after- 
wards adopted  and  executed.  It  doubUesa  appeared  so  mode- 
rate, after  th6  previous  decree  passed,  but  rescinded,  as  to  be 
adopted  with  little  resistance,  and  to  provoke  no  after-repent- 
ance ;  yet  the  men  so  slain  were  rather  more  than  one  thousand 
in  number.^ 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution,  the  Athenians  razed  the 
fortifications  of  Mitylend,  and  took  poaseesion  of  all  her  ships  of 
war.  In  lieu  of  tribute,  they  further  established  a  new  permar 
nent  distribution  of  the  land  of  the  island;  all  except  Methymna, 
which  had  remained  fiEdthful  to  them.  They  distributed  it  into 
3000  lots,  of  which  300  were  reserved  for  consecration  to  the 
gods,  and  the  remainder  assigned  to  Athenian  kleruchs,  or  pro- 
prietary settlers,  chosen  by  lot  among  the  citizens  ;  the  Lesbian 
proprietors  still  remaining  on  the  land  as  cultivating  tenants, 
and  paying  to  the  Athenian  klemch  an  annual  rent  of  two  minse 
(about  seven  pounds  sixteen  shillings  sterling)  for  each  lot  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  learn  more  about  th\B  new  land-settle- 
ment than  the  few  words  of  the  historian  suffice  to  explain.  It 
would  seem  that  2700  Athenian  citizens  with  their  fjBimilies  must 
have  gone  to  reside,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos,  as  kleruchs  ; 
that  is,  without  abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  and 
without  being  exonerated  either  from  Athenian  taxation  or  from 
personal  military  service.  But  it  seems  certain  that  these  men 
did  not  continue  long  to  reside  in  Lesbos.  We  may  even  suspect 
that  the  kleruchic  allotment  of  the  island  must  have  been  subse- 
quently abrogated.  There  was  a  strip  on  the  opposite  mainland 
of  Asia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Mitylfind  :  this  was  now 
separated  from  that  town,  and  henceforward  enrolled  among  the 
tributary  subjects  of  Athens.' 

1  Thncyd.  Ut  50.  and  when  It  wm  Moertained  that  the 

s  Thagrd.  iiL  60 ;  Iv.  «L    Ahoat  the  iaUnd  might  be  kept  without  them. 

Lesbian  kleracha,  see  Boeekh,  PnbUo  Still,  however,  there  is  much  which  is 

Soon,  of  Athens,  B.  iiL  e.  18;  Wach-  ponling  in  this  arrangement  Itseems 

smuth,  HelL  Alt  L  S,  D.  80.    These  xwnarkable  that  the  AthenJaas,  at  a 

kleruchs  mnst  originallf  have  gone  time  when  their  aoeomnlated  treasure 

thither  as  a  sanison,  as  M.  Boeckh  had  been  erhawsted  and  when  ther 

remarks ;    ana   may   probably   have  were  bariuii]^  to  pay  direet  contn- 

come  back,  eiiheieall  or  a  part,  when  bntions  from  their  private  property, 

needed  for  military  service  at  home,  should  saeriflce  6400  min«  (00  talents) 
6—12 
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To  the  miafortnneB  of  MitylSnd  belongs,  as  a  suitable  appendix, 
EnormitiM    ^^®  ^^  ^^  Pacbes  the  Athenian  commander,  whose 


oommittod 
byFach«8 
at  MityltaA 
->hto  death 
before  the 
Athenian 
dikaatery. 


perfidy  at  Notium  has  been  recently  recounted.  It 
appears  that  having  contracted  a  passion  for  two 
beautiful  free  women  at  MitylSn^  Hell&nis  and 
Trfimayis,  he  slew  their  husbands,  and  got  possession 
of  them  by  force.  Possibly  they  may  have  had 
private  friends  at  Athens,  which  must  of  course  have  been  the 
case  with  many  Mitylencean  families.  At  all  events  they  repaired 
thither,  bent  on  obtaining  redress  for  this  outrage,  and  brought 
their  complaint  against  Pachds  before  the  Athenian  dikastery,  in 
that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every  officer  was  liable  at 
the  close  of  his  command.  So  profound  was  the  sentiment 
which  their  case  excited,  in  this  open  and  numerous  assembly  of 


annual  rerenne  capable  of  being  appro- 
priated by  the  state,  unlen  that  sum 
were  required  to  maintain  the  klemchs 
aa  resident  garrison  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Lesbos.  And  as  it  turned  out 
afterwarda  that  thehr  residence  was  not 
necessary,  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
state  did  not  convert  the  kleruchlc 
grants  into  a  public  tribute,  wholly  or 
partially. 

We  may  further  lemaifc,  that  if  the 
klemch  be  supposed  a  dtiaen  resident 
at  Athens,  but  reoeiring  rent  from  his 
lot  of  land  in  some  other  territory,  the 
analogy  between  him  and  the  Roman 
colonist  fails.  The  Roman  colonists, 
though  retaining  their  priyile«;es  as 
citizens,  were  sent  out  to  reside  on 
their  grants  of  land,  and  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  resident  rarrison  oTer  the 
prior  inhabitants,  i^o  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  a  portion  of  territory  to 
make  room  for  them. 

See,  on  this  subject  and  analogy, 
the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Madwig, 
De  Jure  et  oonditione  coloniarum  Po- 
puli  Roman!  qusstio  historica.  Mad- 
wig,  C^uscuL,  Copenhag.  18Si,  Diss. 

MTBoeckh  and  Dr.  Arnold  contend 
JusUy  that  at  the  time  of  the  ezpedl- 
tion  of  Athens  against  Byracnae  and 
afterwards  fThnt^d.  riL  67 ;  riii.  28), 
there  could  iiaTe  been  but  few,  if  any, 
Athenian  klerachs  reaident  in  Lesboa. 
We  might  even  push  this  argument 
further,  and  apply  the  same  imerenoe 
to  an  earlier  period,  the  eighth  year  of 
the  war  CThwjd.  ir,  76X  ^b«n  the 
Mitylensan  exiles  were  so  active  in 


their  aggressions  upon  Aptandrus  and 
the  other  towna,  originally  Mitylenaan 
on  the  opposite  mainland. 


lere  was  no  force  near  %i  hand  on 

the  part  of  Athens  to  deal  with  these 
exiles  except  the  oAyvpoA^i  r^et. 
But  had  there  been  Uerucha  at  Mity- 
l^uA,  they  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  defeat  the  exiles  in  their 
ttrst  attempts,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  among  the  most  important 
forcea  to  put  them  down  afterwards ; 
whereas  Thucydidte  makes  no  allusion 
to  them. 

Further,  the  oration  of  Antipho  (De 
Cnde  Herod,  c  18)  makes  no  aUusion 
to  Athenian  klemchs,  either  aa  resident 
in  the  island,  or  even  as  absentees  re- 
ceiving the  annual  rent  mentioned  by 
Thucydidte.  The  Mitylenaean  citisen, 
father  of  the  speaker  of  that  oration* 
had  been  one  of  those  implicated  (aa 
he  says,  unwillingly)  in  the  past  revolt 
of  the  dty  against  Athens :  since  the 
deplorable  termination  of  that  revolt, 
he  had  continued  possessor  of  his  Les- 
bian property,  and  continued  also  to 
discharge  his  obligations  as  well  (cho- 
regic  obligations— yopqytoc)  towards 
Mityl«n6  as  (his  obligations  of  pecu- 
niary payment— tAii)  towards  Ataena. 
If  the  arrangement  mentioned  by 
Thncydidde  had  been  persisted  liL 
this  Mitylenmui  proprietor  would 
have  paid  nothing  towards  the  city  of 
Athens,  but  merely  a  rent  of  two  muue 
to  some  Athenian  klemch  or  citizen  ; 
which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  words  of  the  speaker  aa  we  find 
them  in  Antipho. 
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Athenian  citdzens,  that  the  guilty  commander,  not  waiting  for 
aentenoe,  slew  himself  with  his  Bword  in  open  court^ 

The  sarrender  of  Platiea  to  the  Lacedaemonians  took  pkce 
not  long  after  that  of  MitylSnd  to  the  Athenians —  Sunender 
somewhat  later  in  the  same  summer.  Though  the  to^Uu»- 
escape  of  one-half  of  the  garrison  had  made  the  pro-  ^Kmonlaiw. 
visions  last  longer  for  the  rest,  stiU  their  whole  stock  had  now  come 
to  be  exhausted,  so  that  the  remaining  defenders  were  enfeebled 
and  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  starvation.  The  Lacedeemonian 
commander  of  the  blockading  force,  knowing  their  defenceless 
condition,  could  easily  have  taken  the  town  by  storm,  had  he 
not  been  forbidden  by  express  orders  from  Sparta.  For  the 
Spartan  government,  calculating  that  peace  might  one  day  be 
concluded  with  Athens  on  terms  of  mutual  cession  of  places 
acquired  by  war,  wished  to  acquire  Plat»a,  not  by  force  but  by 
capitulation  and  voluntary  surrender,  which  would  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  not  giving  it  up ;  though  such  a  distinction,  between 


1  See  the  Epigxvn  of  AgathiM,  57, 
p.  877.    AgatUaa  ed.  Bonn. 

'EAXoylr    rptft^jcoipo,    koX    a    X'P^*^''^^ 


reur  MtTvXi|Faiav  ya»  oAarofc  H^x^i 
Tor    ttawpa^   aiUmt   ^pdccaro,  tms    U 


Toi  M  car*  Atyo^co  p6ov  wAarv  Aatiyia 

K«l  worl  ray  mpaj'aav  Mo^oFiay  Bpa- 

A«|ay    ^    ayy^ktniP    aXvr^fiovot    ipya 

IMjiir^  |uv  cif  oXoifv  «iipa  ovvqXao'^nfv. 
ToMi  |fccr,  &  'ot^pttt  nvon^xarov*  &^  IF 
hri  varooy 


Et  a  v6imv  aw6vao^ow,  iwti  vorl  vofia 
cMrror,  i«  icA«iM«  /tyofMi  <rao^po<n}* 

Plntarch  (NUdas,  6 :  oompue  Pla< 
tarch,  Aristeidte,  c.  26)  itatM  the  fact 
of  Pachto  haring  alain  himself  before 
the  dikastery  on  occasion  of  this  trial 
of  Bcoonntabilil^.  Uixifra  rhv  fAorra 
Xivfiov,  ht,  cv*vr«c  iiiwt  riff 


yuif ,  iv  owr^  r^  iiKOtmipuf  om/vifuvoi 

The  statement  in  Plntarch,  and  that 
in  the  SpigTara,  hang  together  so  per- 
fectly well,  that  each  lends  authority 
to  the  other,  and  I  think  there  is  good 
reason  for  crediting  the  Epigram.  The 
soicide  of  Pachds,  and  that  too  before 
the  dikasts,  implies  circnmstances  very 
different  from  those  nsoally  brought  in 
accusation  against  a  general  on  trial. 
It  implies  an  intensity  of  anger  in  the 
nnmeroi^  dikasts  greater  uian  that 
which  acts  of  peculation  would  be 
likely  to  raise,  and  such  as  to  strike 
a  gtulty  man  with  insupportable  re- 
morse and  humiliation.  The  stonr  of 
Lamaxis  and  Hell&nis  would  be  just 
of  a  nature  to  produce  this  vehement 
emotion  among  the  Athenian  dikasta 
Moreover  the  words  of  the  Bpignun— 
fMO^a  luv  tU  bKoifv  KTipa  <rvin}Aao'ari9V — 
are  precisely  applicable  to  a  self-fan- 
iUcted  death,  it  would  seem  by  the 
Bpigiam,  moreoTor,  that  even  in  the 
time  of  Agathias  (▲.D.  560— the  reign 
of  Justinian)  there  must  have  been 
preserred  at  MityUnA  a  sepulchral 
monument  commemoiating  this  inci- 
dent. 

Schneider  (ad.  AristoteL  Politic  ▼. 
8.  2)  erroneously  identifies  this  story 
with  that  of  Dozander  and  the  two 
ittUknfo*.  whom  he  wished  to  obtain  in 
marriage  for  his  two  i 
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capture  by  force  and  by  capitulation,  not  admissible  in  modem 
diplomacy,  vas  afterwards  found  to  tell  against  the  Lacede- 
monians quite  as  mucb  as  in  their  fiATonr.^  Acting  upon  these 
orders,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent  in  a  herald,  summon- 
ing the  Platsans  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  Laced»monians  as  judges — ^with  a  stipulation  "  that  the 
wrong-doers'  should  be  punished,  but  that  none  should  be 
punished  unjustly".  To  the  besieged,  in  their  state  of  hopeless 
starvation,  all  terms  were  nearly  alike,  and  they  accordingly 
surrendered  the  city.  After  a  few  days*  interval,  during  which 
they  received  nourishment  from  the  blockading  army,  five 
persons  arrived  from  Sparta  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  fiite — 
one  Aristomenidas,  a  Herakleid  of  the  regal  family.' 

The  five  Spartans  having  taken  their  seat  as  judges,  doubtless 
in  full  presence  of  the  blockading  army,  and  especially 
^tean  ^^^  ^®  Thebans,  the  great  enemies  of  Platsea,  by 
captive  their  side,  the  prisoners  taken  (200  Platsoans  and 
poto^^^  twenty-five  Athenians)  were  brought  up  for  trial  or 
beforaiAoe.  B^i^^^ce.  No  accusation  was  preferred  against  them 
dJMDiOTiiaii  ^y  any  one;  but  the  simple  question  was  put  to 
them  by  the  judges — "  Have  you  during  the  present 
war  rendered  any  service  to  the  Lacedsamonians  or  to  their  allies  t*^ 
The  Plataeans  were  confounded  at  a  question  alike  unexpected 
and  preposterous.  It  admitted  but  of  one  answer ;  but  before 
returning  any  categorical  answer  at  all,  they  entreated  permission 
to  plead  their  cause  at  length.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Thebans,*  their  request  was  granted.  Astymachus  and  Lakon 
(the  latter,  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Plateea)  were  appointed  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  body.  Possibly  both  these  delegates  may  have 
spoken :  if  so,  Thucydid^  has  blended  the  two  speeches  into  one. 

A  more  desperate  position  cannot  be  imagined.  The  interro- 
gatory was  expressly  so  framed  as  to  exclude  allusion  to  any  facts 
preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  the  speakers,  Uiough 
fully  conscious  how  slight  was  their  chance,  of  success,  disre- 

1  Tbttcyd.  T.  17.  v«p<t  iuni¥  M  oi3cv«. 

2Thucyd.   UL    62.      wpwrHiiini    <*        >  Paaaiui.  ill.  0,  L 
avTotf    ir^pvca    ktvorrm^    ci    fioukorri         *  Thttcyd.  UL  00.    hnMi  col  in(wo*t 

AoKtiaifLOvCottt  Kal  ^iKoaraiV  ix^lvoit  Aitfyof  iU&ii  rnt  wp^  rb  ipinnia  airoKpi- 
XP^aoBoA,  TOik   r«    iiUovt   itokA^tiv,    tf«««.    avrAv  oen  IDMUM  tiU  ThUfonM. 
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gaided  the  limitB  of  the  qneetion  itself,  and,  while  upholding 
with  unshaken  courage  the  dignity  of  their  little  city,  n-^^j.  »# 
neglected  no  topic  which  could  touch  the  aympathiee  SanStmui 
of  their  judges.  After  remonstrating  against  the  mere  SeMindm 
mockeiy  of  trial  and  judgment  to  which  they  were  «« behaifof 
submitted,  they  appealed  to  the  Hellenic  sympathies,  ud  their^ 
and  lofty  reputation  for  commanding  virtue,  of  the  ^^""'•^^'^ 
LaoedflemoniAUB.  They  adverted  to  the  first  alliance  of  Plateea 
with  Athens,  concluded  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Laced»- 
monians  themselves,  who  had  then  declined,  though  formally 
solicited,  to  imdertake  the  protection  of  the  town  against  Theban 
oppression.  They  next  turned  to  the  Persian  war,  wherein  Pla- 
tsean  patriotism  towards  Qreece  was  not  less  conspicuous  than 
Theban  treason* — ^to  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persians  on 
their  soil,  whereby  it  had  become  hallowed  under  the  promises  of 
Fiausanias  and  by  solenm  appeals  to  the  local  gods.  From  the 
Persian  war  they  passed  on  to  the  flagitious  attack  made  by  the 
Thebans  on  Plateea,  in  the  midst  of  the  truce.  They  did  not 
omit  to  remind  the  judges  of  an  obligation  personal  to  Sparta — 
the  aid  which  they  had  rendered,  along  with  the  Athenians,  to 
Sparta,  when  pressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Helots  at  Ithdml 
This  speech  is  as  touching  as  any  which  we  find  in  Thucydides ; 
the  skill  of  it  consisting  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  hearers 
are  brought  back,  time  after  time  and  by  well-managed  transi- 
tiona,  to  these  same  topics.'  And  such  was  the  impression  which 
it  seemed  to  make  on  the  five  Lacedaemonian  judges,  that  the 
Thebans  near  at  hand  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  reply  to  it ;  although  we  see  plainly  that  the  whole 
scheme   of  proceeding — the   formal  and   insulting  question, 

iS«e  thSa  point  empbAtioally  wt  other  hamngnw  which  ha  oonaiden 

forth  in  Orat  xiT.  called  A6y9t  tlkm-  inferior. 

rmUit,  Of  Iflokmtte.  p.  80S,  Mct.  SS.  Mr.  Blltford  donhts  whether  theee 

The  whole  of  that  oration  is  inte-  two  orations  are  to  be  taken  as  approxi- 

resting  to  be  read  in  illnstration  of  the  mating  to  anything  really  deliTered 


near  fifty  years  after  this  capture.  that  the  means  possessed  by  lliacy' 

*  Thncyd.  ilL  64— 6a    Dionydns  of  didte  for  informing  himself  of  what 

Halikamassos  bestows  espedal  com-  was  aetoally  said  m  this  scene  before 

mendation    on    the    speech    of    the  the  captured  Platsa,  most  have  been 

PIat«an    orator   (De  Thucyd.   Hist  considerable  and  satlaf^ictory :  I  there- 

Jndic.  p.  9211     Concnrring  with  him  fore  place  fall  confidence  in  them,  as  I 

as  to  its  meiita.  I  do  not  concur  in  the  do  in  most  of  the  other  harangues 

opinion  which  he  expresses,  that  it  is  in  his  worlc,  so  far  as  tA«  nttetoncc 

less  axtistJcally  put  together  than  those  gossi 
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as  well  SB  the  sentence  destined  to  follow  upon  answer  given — 
had  been  settled  beforehand  between  them  and  the  Laced»- 
monians. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  PlatsBans  had 
Reply  of  ibe  deservcKi,  and  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
ThebaM,  fault,  the  enmity  of  ThSbes—that  they  had  stood  for- 
ward earnestly  against  the  Persians,  only  because  Athens  had 
done  so  too — and  that  the  merit,  whatever  it  might  be,  which 
they  had  thereby  acquired,  was  counterbalanced  and  cancelled  by 
their  having  allied  themselves  with  Athens  afterwards  for  the 
oppression  and  enslavement  of  the  ^ginetans,  and  of  other 
Greeks  equally  conspicuous  for  zeal  against  XerxSs,  and  equally 
entitled  to  protection  under  the  promises  of  Pausanias.  The 
Thebans  went  on  to  vindicate  their  nocturnal  surprise  of  Platsea, 
by  maintaining  that  they  had  been  invited  by  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  the  town,^  who  were  anxious  only  to  bring  back 
Platsea  from  its  alliance  with  a  stranger  to  its  natural  Boeotian 
home ;  and  that  they  had  abstained  from  anything  like  injurious 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  until  constrained  to  use  force  in 
their  own  defence.  They  then  reproached  the  Platceans,  in  their 
turn,  with  that  breach  of  faith  whereby  ultimately  the  Theban 
prisoners  in  the  town  had  been  put  to  death.  And  while  they 
excused  their  alliance  with  Xerxes,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  by  affirming  that  Thebes  was  then  under  a  dishonest 
party-oligarchy,  who  took  this  side  for  their  own  factious 
purposes,  and  carried  the  people  with  them  by  force,  they  at  the 
same  time  charged  the  Platseans  with  permanent  treason  against 
the  Boeotian  customs  and  brotherhood.'  All  this  was  further 
enforced  by  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Thdbes  to  the  gratitude  of 
Lacedsem6n,  both  for  having  brought  Bceotia  into  the  Lace- 
daemonian alliance  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Eordneia,  and 
having  furnished  so  large  a  portion  of  the  common  force  in  the 
war  then  going  on.* 

I  Thncyd.  ill.  65.  biwch  of  a  oonventioii  oondnded  with 

a  Thucvd.  iii.  Stt.    ra  iriyrwv  BocwrAr  the  Thebans :  and  on  this  point,  there- 

wirpia.  ui.  82.   c^  rmp  oKXmv  Bounwy  foN,  the  Thebans  had  raaUj  ground  to 

w0fMfi»(yovr9t  ri.  warpta.  oomplain.  Respecting  this  conrention, 

*  Thncyd.  iii.  61—68.    It  is  probable  however,  there  were  two  conflicting 

that  the    slaughter  of    the   Theban  stories,    between    which    Thofflrdidto 

prisoners  taken  in  the  town  of  Plataea  does  not  decide.    See  Thnqrd.  U.  S,  4, 

was  committed  by  the  Platceans  in  and  this  Histoxy,  above,  chap.  xItIIL 
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The  discouTse  of  the  Thebans,  inspired  by  bitter  and  as  yet 
imsatisfied  hatred  against  Platcea,  proved  ^ectual ;  nie 
or  rather  it  was  superfluous,  the  minds  of  the  ]^^^ 
Lacedemonians  having  before  been  made  np.  After  JjJJUJJ^? 
the  proposition  twice  made  by  Archidamus  to  the  the  Lace- 
Platseans,  inviting  them  to  remain  neutral,  and  even  j^SSi^^ 
offering  to  guarantee  *  their  neutrality  —  after  the  allSai. 
solemn  apologetic  protest  tendered  by  him  upon  their  refusal, 
to  the  gods,  before  he  began  the  si^;e— the  Lacedsemonians  con- 
ceived themselves  exonerated  from  all  obligation  to  respect  the' 
sanctity  of  the  place,^  looking  upon  the  inhabitants  as  having 
voluntarily  renounced  their  inviolability  and  sealed  their  own 
ruin.  Hence  the  importance  attached  to  that  protest,  and  the 
emphatic  detail  with  which  it  is  set  forth  in  ThucydidSs. 
The  five  judges,  as  their  only  reply  to  the  two  harangues,  again 
called  the  Plataeans  before  them,  and  repeated  to  every  one  of 
them  individually  the  same  question  which  had  before  been  put 
Each  of  them,  as  he  successively  replied  in  the  negative,'  was 
taken  away  and  killed,  together  with  the  twenty-five  Athenian 
prisoners.  The  women  captured  were  sold  as  slaves:  and  the 
town  and  territory  of  Platsea  were  handed  over  to  the  Thebans, 
who  at  first  established  in  them  a  few  oligarchical  Platasan  exiles, 
together  with  some  Megarian  exiles ;  but  after  a  few  months 
recalled  this  step,  and  blotted  out  Platsea,'  as  a  separate  town 
and  territory,  from  the  muster-roll  of  Hellas.  Having  puUed 
down  all  the  private  buildings,  they  employed  the  materials  to 
build  a  vast  barrack  all  round  the  Herseum  or  temple  of  HSrS, 
900  feet  in  every  direction,  with  apartments  of  two  stories  above 
and  below  ;  partly  as  accommodation  for  visitors  to  the  temple, 
partly  as  an  abode  for  the  tenant-farmers  or  graziers  who  were  to 
occupy  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet  in  length,  was  also 
built  in  honour  of  HSrd,  and  ornamented  with  couches  prepared 
from  the  brass  and  iron  furniture  found  in  the  private  houses  of 


XThiicyd.iU.  06;iL74.    Toconatnie   Plataea^BomewhatainidifleethebTeTity 
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lof 
the  seTexlty 
of  theLooe- 
damonlans 
•—casMof 
Platieaaiul 
Mltyl6ii« 
eompazed. 


the  PlataiaiLB.1  The  Platnan  territory  was  let  out  for  ten  yean, 
Bfi  public  property  belonging  to  Thdbes,  and  was  hired  by  private 
Theban  cultivators. 
Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Plateea,  after  sustaininig  a 
blockade  of  about  two  years.'  Its  identity  and  bcal 
traditions  were  eztinguishedy  and  the  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  victors  who  had  fought  under 
Pausanias  suspended,  which  the  Platsean  speakers  had 
urged  upon  the  Lacednmonians  as  an  impiety  not  to 
be  tolerated,*  and  which  perhaps  the  latter  would 
hardly  have  consented  to  under  any  other  circumstances,  except 
from  an  anxious  desire  of  conciliating  the  Thebans  in  their 
prominent  antipathy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Thucydides  explains 
the  conduct  of  Sparta,  which  he  pronounces  to  have  been  rigorous 
in  the  extreme.*  And  in  truth  it  was  more  rigorous,  considering 
only  the  principle  of  the  case,  and  apart  from  the  number  of 
victims,  than  even  the  first  unexecuted  sentence  of  Athens  agaiist 
the  Mityleneeans.  For  neither  Sparta,  nor  even  ThSbes,  had  any 
fair  pretence  for  considering  Plateea  as  a  revolted  town,  whereas 
MitylSn6  was  a  dty  which  had  revolted  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  offensive  to  Athens.  Moreover,  Sparta  promised  trial 
and  justice  to  the  Platseans  on  their  surrender  :  Pach^  promised 
nothing  to  the  Mityleneeans  except  that  their  fate  should  be 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Adienian  people.     This  little 


iThttcyd.illeO. 

>  Demosthente  (or  the  Paeodo- 
Demosthente),  in  the  oration  a^iainst 
Nevra  (p.  1880«  c.  26),  nys  that  the 
blockade  of  Platiea  was  oontinned  for 
fen  years  before  It  snrrendered  — 
iwoMpKCvv  ovrevf  SiwkA  nix**-  vtPirck* 
ylo-atrm  Mca  cnj.  That  the  real  aura^ 
uon  of  the  blockade  was  only  two 
years  is  most  certain :  accorcQnffly, 
seTeral  eminent  critics  —  Palmenus. 
Wasse,  Dnker,  Taylor,  Auaer,  ^.-«U 
with  one  accord  oonfldentiy  ei^oin  ns 
to  correct  the  text  of  Demosthends 
from  U$uL  to  <i)o.  "Bepone  JIdaiter 
<^,"  says  Ihiker. 

I  have  before  protested  against 
corrections  of  the  text  of  ancient 
authors  gronnded  upon  the  reason 
which  all  these  critics  think  so  obfions 
and  so  conrincing;  and  I  must  acain 
renew  the  protest  nere.  It  shows  now 
little  the  principles  of  historical  eri- 


denoe  have  been  reflected  npon,  whan 
critics  can  thus  concur  in  fordng 
dissentient  witnesses  into  harmony, 
and  in  substltating  a  trae  statement  of  * 
their  own  in  place  of  an  erroneous 
statement  whtch  one  of  these  witnesses 
giTcs  them.  And  io  the  present 
mstanoe,  the  principle  adopted  by 
these  critics  is  the  lees  defensible, 
because  Uie  Pseudo-Demosthente  intro- 
duces a  great  many  other  exrors  and 
inaocuiH^es  respecting  Plataea  besides 
his  mistake  about  the  duration  of  the 
siege.  The  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy 
was  constantly  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  literary  Greeks. 

SThucyd.iiLn. 

*  Thncyd.  ill  68.  ^"^x;  <^  ^  ^tl 
rh  ^iiwp  ftcpl  nkarautw   oi   AmccIu- 

^ilfiaimv  Irtica,  vp/U^ovrt^  i%  rhv  v^Ac^r 
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city — ^mteresting  from  its  Hellenic  patriotisin,  its  gratefal  and 
tenacioQB  attachments,  and  its  unmerited  suffering— now  existed 
onlj  in  the  penons  of  its  citizens  harboured  at  Athena.  We 
ah^  find  it  hereafter  restored,  destroyed  again,  and  finally  again 
restored  ;  so  chequered  was  the  fiite  of  a  little  Orecian  state  swept 
away  by  the  contending  politics  of  greater  neighbours.  The 
slaoc^ter  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  prisoners,  like  that  of 
Saleethus  by  the  Athenians,  was  not  beyond  the  rigour  admitted 
and  tolerated,  though  not  always  practised,  on  both  sides  towards 
prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  circumstances,  painfully 
illustrating  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  followed  on  the 
surrender  of  MitylSnS  and  Platiea.  We  next  pass  to  the  west  of 
Greece — ^the  island  of  Korkyra—where  we  shall  find  scenes  not 
less  bloody,  and  even  more  revolting. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,^  that  in  the  naval  combats 
between  the  Ck>rinthians  and  Korkyrsetans  during  the 
year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  former  had  itanoesof 
captured  260  Korkyrsean  priBonera,  men  of  the  first  So'^^'*^ 
nnk  and  consequence  in  the  island.     Instead   of  Ko»V"*" 
following  the  impulse  of  blind  hatred  in  slaughter-  Mntback 
ing  their  prisoners,  the  Ck>rinthian8  displayed,   if  ooi^tli, 
not  greater  humanity,  at  least  a  more  long-sighted  ^^^^ 
calculation.     They  had  treated  the  prisoners  well,  to  effect  a 
and  made  every  effort  to  gain  them  over,  with  a  JS^^o**"" 
view  of  employing  them  on  the  first  opportunity  to  fSd^SSSm 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  island — to  bring  it  into  politics  of 
alliance  with  Corinth,'  and  disconnect  it  from  Athens.        W*"**- 
Such  an  opportunity  appears  first  to  have  occurred  during  the 
winter  or  spring  of  the  present  year,  while  both  MitylSnd  and 
Platsea  were  under  blockade,  probably  about  the  time  when 
Alkidas  departed  for  Ionia,  and  when  it  was  hoped  that  not  only 
MitylSnd  would  be  relieved,  but  the  neighbouring  dependencies 
of  Athens  excited  to  revolt,  and  her  whole  attention  thus  occupied 
in  that  quarter.     Accordingly  the  Korkyrsan  prisoners  were 
then  sent  home  from  Corinth,  nominally  under  a  heavy  ransom 
of  800  talents,  for  which  those  Korkynean  citizens  who  acted  as 

1  See  above,  chap.  jML  >  Thiicyd.  L  fift. 
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proxeni  to  Corinth  made  themselyes  responsible.^  The  proxeni, 
lending  themselTes  thus  to  the  deception,  were  doubtless  partici- 
pant in  the  entire  design. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  in  what  form  the  ransom  was  really  to  be 
paid.  The  new-comers,  probably  at  first  heartily  welcomed  after 
so  long  a  detention,  employed  all  their  influence,  combined  with 
the  most  active  personal  canvass,  to  bring  about  a  complete 
rupture  of  alliance  with  Athens.  Intimation  being  sent  to 
Athens  of  what  was  going  on,  an  Athenian  trireme  arrived  with 
envoys  to  try  and  defeat  these  manosuvres ;  while  a  Corinthian 
trireme  also  brought  envoys  from  Corinth  to  aid  the  views  of 
the  opposite  party.  The  mere  presence  of  Corinthian  envoys 
indicated  a  change  in  the  political  feeling  of  the  island,  fint 
still  more  conspicuous  did  this  change  become,  when  a  formal 
public  assembly,  after  hearing  both  envoys,  decided  that 
Korkyra  would  maintain  her  alliance  with  AUiens  according  to 
the  limited  terms  of  simple  mutual  defence  originally  stipulated;' 
but  would  at  the  same  time  be  in  relations  of  friendship  with 
the  Pcloponnesians,  as  she  had  been  before  the  Epidamnian 
quarrel.  Since  that  event,  however,  the  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Korkyra  had  become  practically  more  intimate, 
and  the  Eorkyraean  fleet  had  aided  the  Athenians  in  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus.*  Accordingly,  the  resolution  now  adopted 
abandoned  the  present  to  go  back  to  the  past — and  to  a  past 
which  could  not  be  restored. 

Looking  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Athens  and  the 
^^  Peloponnesians,  such  a  declaration  was  self-contra^ 

attempts  to  dictory.  It  was  intended  by  the  oligarchical  party 
aSouttk  ^^^7  <^  ^  B^P  ^  ^  ^^^  complete  revolution,  both 
nroiation—  foreign  and  domestic  They  followed  it  up  by  a 
pTotecate  political  prosecution  against  Peithias,  the  citizen  of 
mttod  ^  greatest  personal  influenoe  among  the  people,  who 
^1^^  acted  by  his  own  choice  as  proxenus  to  the  Athenians. 

hepn>-  They  accused  him  of  practising  to  bring  Korkyra 

Of^oTthem  ^^  slavery  to  Athens.  What  were  the  judicial 
inreTeiige—  institutions  of  the  island  under  which  he  was  tried 
foaad  we  do  not  know  ;  but  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

*^*^'  He  then  revenged  himself  by  accusing  in  his  turn  five 

1  Thacyd.  iiL  70 :  oompan  Ilioddr.  xiL  67.       >  Thocyd.  i.  44.      >  Thacyd.  IL  25. 
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of  the  richest  among  hie  oligarchical  proeecaton  of  the  crime  of 
ncrilege — of  having  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  grove  of 
Zens  and  Alkinons,  hy  causing  stakes,  for  their  vine-props,  to  he 
cat  in  il^  This  wss  an  act  distinctly  forhidden  hy  law,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  stater  or  fonr  drachms  for  every  stake  so  cut  But 
it  is  no  uncommon  phaenomenon,  even  in  societies  x>olitically 
hotter  organized  than  Korkyra,  to  find  laws  existing  and  un- 
repealed, yet  habitually  violated,  sometimes  even  by  every  one, 
but  still  oftener  by  men  of  wealth  and  power,  whom  most 
people  would  be  afraid  to  prosecute.  Moreover  in  this  case  no 
individual  was  injured  by  the  act,  so  that  any  one  who  came 
forward  to  prosecute  would  incur  the  odium  of  an  infonner — 
which  probably  Peithias  might  not  have  chosen  to  brave  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  though  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
adopting  this  mode  of  retaliation  against  those  who  had  pro- 
secuted him.  The  language  of  Thucydid^  implies  that  the  fact 
was  not  denied;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
these  rich  men  may  have  habituaUy  resorted  to  the  sacred 
property  for  vine-stakes.  On  being  found  guilty  and  condemned, 
they  cast  themselves  as  suppliants  at  the  temples,  and  entreated 
the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  pay  the  fine  by  instalments. 
But  Peithias,  then  a  member  of  the  (annual)  senate,  to  whom 
the  petition  was  referred,  opposed  it,  and  caused  its  rejection, 
leaving  the  law  to  take  its  course.  It  was  moreover  understood 
that  he  was  about  to  avail  himself  of  his  character  of  senator — 
and  of  his  increased  Ceivour,  probably  arising  from  the  recent 
judicial  acquittal — ^to  propose  in  the  public  assembly  a  reversal 
of  the  resolution  recently  passed  ;  togetiier  with  a  new  resolution, 
to  recognize  only  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  Athens. 

iThneyd.  ill.  70.     ^i^itmw  WftM«y  anokayU,  wffl  iUastmte  this  charge 

X^fMoc  cK  Tov  re  Ai6t  Tov  TCM^vovc  KoX  made  by  Peithiaa  at  Korkyra.    There 

T«v  'AAxiMv   CvUl  M  cef  Uivr^w  were  certain  andent  olive  trees  near 

X^Pfxa  jvixciro  vranip.  Athens,  consecrated  and  protected  by 

llie  present  tense  r4n»9w  seems  to  law,  so  that  the  proprietors  of  the 

Indicate   that    they  were   going   on  ground  on  which  they  stood  were  for- 

habitually  maUng  use  of  the  trees  bidden  to  grub  them  up,  or  to  digso 

in  the  groTe  for  this  purpose.    Pro-  near  as  to  ii^nre  the  roots.      The 

bably  it  is  this  cutting  and  flzing  of  speaker  in  that  oration  defends  him- 

stakes  to   support  the   vines   wmch  self  against  a  charge  of  baring  grubbed 

is  meant  by  the  word  YopMi^M^  in  up  one  of  these  and  sold  the  wood.    It 

PherekratSs,  Pers.  ap.  Athenaeum,  tL  appears  that  there  were  public  visitors 

p.  909.  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  these 

The  Oration  of   Lysias  (Or.  vii.}  old  trees.    See  the  note  of  Markland 

against  Nikomaohus,  mp  tov  o^kov  on  that  onition,  p.  270. 
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Pressed  by  the  ruinous  fine  upon  the  five  penons  condemned, 
as  well  as  by  the  fear  that  Peithias  might  carry  his 
asnLfmtto    point  and  thus  completely  defeat  their  project  of 
^aSJSni    Corinthian  alliance,  the  oligarchical  party  resolved  to 
other  carry  their  point  by  violence  and  murder.    They 

■^make  collected  a  party  armed  with  da^^rs,  burst  suddenly 
JJjJJJ^'**  into  the  senate-house  during  full  sitting,  and  there 
o'the^  slew  Peithias  with  sixty  other  persons,  partly  senatora, 
^they™*"  partly  private  individuals.  Some  others  of  his 
^2^^^  friends  escaped  the  same  &te  by  getting  aboard  the 
— thefa-  Attic  trireme  which  had  brought  the  envoys,  and 

^Mdl^to  which  was  still  in  the  harbour,  but  now  departed 
Athena.  forthwith  to  Athens.  These  assassins,  under  the 
fresh  terror  arising  from  their  recent  act,  convoked  an  assembly, 
affirmed  that  what  they  had  done  was  unavoidable  to  guard 
Eorkyra  against  being  made  the  slave  of  Athens,  and  proposed 
a  resolution  of  full  neutrality  both  towards  Athens  and  towards 
the  Peloponnesians — ^permitting  no  visit  from  either  of  the 
belligerents,  except  of  a  pacific  character,  and  with  one  single  ship 
at  a  time.  And  this  resolution  the  assembly  was  constrained  to 
X>ass :  it  probably  was  not  very  numerous,  and  the  oligardiical 
partisans  were  at  hand  in  arms.^.  At  the  same  time  they  sent 
envoys  to  Athens,  to  communicate  the  recent  events  with  snch 
colouring  as  suited  their  views,  and  to  dissuade  the  fugitive 
partisans  of  Peithias  from  provoking  any  armed  Athenian 
intervention,  such  as  might  occasion  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
island.*  With  some  of  the  fugitives,  representations  of  this  sort, 
or  perhaps  the  fear  of  compromising  their  own  families  left 
behind,  prevailed.  But  most  of  them,  and  the  Athenians  elaaf^ 
with  them,  appreciated  better  both  what  had  been  done  and 
what  was  likely  to  follow.  The  oligarchical  envoys,  together 
with  such  of  the  fugitives  as  had  been  induced  to  adopt  their 
views,  were  seized  by  the  Athenians  as  conspirators,  and  placed 
in  detention  at  iEgina ;  while  a  fleet  of  sixty  Athenian  triremes 
under  Eurymedon  was  immediately  fitted  out  to  sail  for  Korkyra, 
for  which  there  was  the  greater  necessity,  as  the  Lacedsemonian 


1  Thncyd.  ilL  71.  m«  di  cTiror,  koI        *  Thncyd.  iiL  71.    cat  t«vv  Utl  kctcf 


fleet  mder  AlkidHi  hXtlj  wituul  U  KTUdw  after  in  recsrn 
from  lonii^  vw  nndenlood  to  be  on  the  point  of  •^'^^'^t  thitherJ 
Bat  tlie  oligMrhinl  leaden  at  KjoAttm^  baTing  iinle  fMixh  in 
theebanoes  of  tbk  minan  to  Atbcu^  peoeeedcd  in 
the  ezeculiaii  of  their  oaMfaiaLj  vith  thai  x^iditj  mK^w^t^i^i 
which  waB  beit  ralrnlatfti  to  enure  ita  nooeH.    On  E^^jl^ 
the  aniTal  of  a  Corinthian  trirone— which  broo^  anack  %hm 
ambeeaadon  from  Spaita»  and  piobaUy  abo  broo^  SS&[to 
newB  that  the  fleet  of  Alkidaa  would  ihortl j  appear  «Sfdt^ 
— thej  oEgHiiaed  their  Ibra^  and  attacked  the  people  ^ictorr  of 
and  the  dfinorTatical  anthodtiei.     The  Korfcjnean  ^^L^^ 
Demos  were  at  fini  Tuiqiiithed  and  diqiened.    Bat  ^tSo^B 
daring  the  nig^  they  rollerted  iugether  and  fortified  •j|«in^»xt- 
thonaelTeB  in  the  apper  parta  of  the  town  near  the 
acropolifl^  and  from  thence  down  to  the  HyUaic  harbour— one  of 
the  two  harbooia  which  the  town  poawaaMid ;  while  the  other 
barboar  and  the  chief  araenal,  facing  the  mainland  of  £piraa» 
was  held  by  the  otigMrhical  party,  together  with  the  market- 
place near  to  it,  in  and  aroond  which  the  wealthier  Korkyraana 
chiefly   reiided.     In  thia  divided   state   the  town   remained 
throo^oat  the  enwiing  day,  daring  which  the  Demos  sent 
emissaries  zoond  the  territory  soliciting  aid  from  the  working 
siaTes,  and  pnunidng  to  them  onancipation  as  a  reward ;  while 
ibe  oligarchy  also  hired  and  procured  800  Epirotic  mercenaries 
from  the  midnland.    Beinforoed  by  the  sUyes,  who  flocked  in  at 
the  call  received,  the  Demos  renewed  the  struggle  on  the  morrow 
more  furiously  than  before.    Both  in  position  and  numbers  tbey 
bad  the  advantage  over  the  oligarchy,  and  the  intense  resolution 
with  which  they  fought  communicated  itself  even  to  the  women, 
who,  braving  danger  and  tumult,  took  active  part  in  the  combat, 
especially  by  flinging  tiles  from  the  housetops.     Towards  the 
afternoon  the  people  became  decidedly  victorious,  and  were  even 
on  the  point  of  carrying  by  assault  the  lower  town,  together  with 
the  neighbouring  arsenaL    The  oligarchy  had  no  other  chance 
of  safety  except  the  desperate  resource  of  setting  fire  to  that  part 
of  the  town,  with  the  market-place,  houses,  and  buildings  all 
around  it,  tiieir  own  among  the  rest    This  proceeding  drove 

lThncTd.Ui.80i 
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back  the  aflsailantB,  but  destroyed  much  property  belonging  to 
mercbantB  in  the  warehouBes,  together  with  a  laige  part  of  the 
town :  indeed,  had  the  wind  been  favoarable,  the  entire  town 
would  have  been  consomed.  The  i>eople  being  thus  yictorious, 
the  Corinthian  trireme,  together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic 
mercenaries,  thought  it  safer  to  leave  the  island ;  while  the 
victors  were  still  further  strengthened  on  the  ensuing  morning 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Nikostratus  with  twelve 
triremes  from  Naupaktus,^  and  600  Messenian  hoplites. 

Nikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furious  excitement 
Modemtlon  prevailing,  and  to  persuade  the  people  to  use  their 
Btewtv^  victory  with  moderation.  Under  his  auspices  a 
i»<^«<l^>is*  convention  of  anmesty  and  peace  was  concluded 
people  between  the  contending  parties,  save  only  ten  pro- 

^^1!!!^!^  claimed  individuals,  the  most  violent  oligarchs,  who 
oUfi^rc^  were  to  be  tried  as  ringleaders.  These  men  of  course 
soon  disappeared,  so  that  there  would  have  been  no  trial  at  all, 
which  seems  to  have  been  what  Nikostratus  desired.  At  the 
same  time  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  established 
between  Korkyra  and  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  admiral  was 
then  on  the  point  of  departing,  when  the  Korkyrsean  leaders 
entreated  him  to  leave  with  them,  for  greater  safety,  five  ships 
out  of  his  little  fleet  of  twelve — offering  him  five  of  their  own 
triremes  instead.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  this  proposition 
to  himself,  Nikostratus  acceded  to  it;  and  the  Korkyrseans, 
preparing  the  five  ships  to  be  sent  along  with  him,  began  to 
enrol  among  the  crews  the  names  of  their  principal  enemies. 
To  the  latter  this  presented  the  appearance  of  sending  them  to 
Athens,  which  they  accounted  a  sentence  of  death.  Under  such 
impression  they  took  refuge  as  suppliants  in  the  temple  of  the 
Dioskuri,  where  Nikostratus  went  to  visit  them,  and  tried  to 
reassure  them  by  the  promise  that  nothing  was  intended  against 
their  personal  safety.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy 
them,  and  as  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  serve,  the  Korkyreean 
Demos  began  to  suspect  treachery.  They  took  arms  again, 
searched  the  houses  of  the  recusants  for  arms,  and  were  bent  on 
putting  some  of  them  to  death,  if  Nikostratus  had  not  taken 

1  Thiu^d.  Ul.  74, 76. 
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them  under  his  protection.  The  principal  men  of  the  defeated 
party,  to  the  numher  of  about  400,  now  took  aanctoaxy  in  the 
temple  and  sacred  ground  of  HSrd ;  upon  which  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  a&aid  that  in  this  inviolable  position  they  might  still 
cause  further  insurrection  in  the  city,  opened  a  negotiation  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  be  ferried  across  to  the  little  island 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Herseum,  where  they  were  kept 
under  watch,  with  provisions  regularly  transmitted  across  to 
them,  for  four  days.' 

At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  while  the  uneasiness  of  the 
popular  leaders  still  continued,  and  Nikostratus  still  AiTi?iU  of 
adjourned  his  departure,  a  new  phase  opened  in  this  ^'^^i^****' 
melancholy  drama.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  admiral 
Alkidas  arrived  at  the  road  of  Sybota  on  the  opposite  wl^l^eet 
mainland— fifty-three  triremes  in  number,  since  the  of  flfty-thwe 
forty  triremes  brought  back  from  Ionia  had  been  re-  Renewed 
inforced  by  thirteen  more  from  Leukas  and  Ambrakia.  |^J!^j^ 
Moreover,  the  Lacedasmonians  had  sent  down  Brasidas  the  fiSand. 
as  advising  companion — ^himself  worth  more  than  the  new  thirteen 
triremes,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  supersede  Alkidas,  instead  of 
bringing  nothing  but  authority  to  advise.'  Despising  the  smaU 
squadron  of  Nikostratus,  then  at  Naupaktus,  the  Spartans  were 
only  anxious  to  deal  with  Korkyra  before  reinforcements  should 
arrive  from  Athens ;  but  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  ships  of 
Alkidas,  after  their  disastrous  voyage  home,  occasioned  an  un- 
fortunate  delay.  When  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  seen 
approaching  from  Sybota  at  break  of  day,  the  confusion  in 
Korkyra  was  unspeakable.  The  Demos  and  the  newly  emanci- 
pated slaves  were  agitated  alike  by  the  late  terrible  combat  and 
by  fear  of  the  invaders— the  oligarchical  party,  though  defeated, 
was  still  present,  forming  a  considerable  minority — and  the  town 
was  half-burnt  Amidst  such  elements  of  trouble,  there  was 
littie  authority  to  command,  and  still  less  confidence  or  willing- 
ness to  obey.  Plenty  of  triremes  were  indeed  at  hand,  and 
orders  were  given  to  man  sixty  of  them  forthwith ;  while 
Nikostratus,  the  only  man  who  preserved  the  cool  courage 
necessary  for    effective    resistance,   entreated   the    Eorkyrsean 

1  Thttcytl.  ill.  75. 78.  «  Thncyd.  IIL  eft-7«w 
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leaders  to  proceed  with  regularity,  and  to  wait  till  all  were 
manned,  so  as  to  eail  forth  from  the  harbour  in  a  body.  He 
offered  himself  with  his  twelve  Athenian  triremes  to  go  forth 
first  alone,  and  occupy  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  until  the  Eor- 
kyrsean  sixty  triremes  could  all  come  out  in  fall  array  to  support 
him.  He  accordingly  went  forth  with  his  squadron,  but  the 
Korkyrsoans,  instead  of  following  his  advice,  sent  their  ships  out 
one  by  one,  and  without  any  selection  of  crews.  Two  of  them 
deserted  forthwith  to  the  enemy,  while  others  presented  the 
spectacle  of  crews  fighting  among  themselves  :  even  those  which 
actually  joined  battle  came  up  by  single  ships,  without  the  least 
order  or  concert 

The  Peloponnesians,  soon  seeing  that  they  had  little  to  fear 
Naral  ^^^  8^<^^  enemies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  set  twenty 

J^^^  of  their  ships  against  the  Eorkyreeans,  while  with 
between  the  remaining  thirty-three  they  moved  forward  to  con- 
^ostratos  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  twelve  Athenians.  Nikostratus,  having 
AlkidM.  plenty  of  sea-room,  was  not  afraid  of  this  numerical 
superiority ;  the  more  so  as  two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were  the 
picked  vessels  of  the  Athenian  navy — the  tSalaminia  and  the 
Paralus.^  He  took  care  to  avoid  entangling  himself  with  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  rowing  about  their  flanks ;  and 
as  he  presently  contrived  to  disable  one  of  their  ships  by  a  for- 
tunate blow  with  the  beak  of  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, instead  of  attacking  him  with  their  superior  numbers^ 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  first  combat  with  Phormio  in  the  middle  of 
the  Gulf  at  Rhium.  Nikostratus  (like  Phormio)  rowed  round 
this  circle,  trying  to  cause  confusion  by  feigned  approach,  and 
waiting  to  see  some  of  the  ships  lose  their  places  or  run  foul  of 
each  other,  so  as  to  afford  him  an  opening  for  attack.  And  he 
might  perhaps  have  succeeded,  if  the  remaining  twenty  Pelopon- 
nesian ships,  seeing  the  proceeding  and  recollecting  with  dismay 
the  success  of  a  similar  manoeuvre  in  the  former  battle,  had  not 
quitted  the  Korkyrffian  ships,  whose  disorderly  condition  they 
despised,  and  hastened  to  join  their  comrades.    The  whole  fleet 


1  These  two  triremes  had  been  with  they  must  have  been  sent  round  to  Join 
Pachte  at  Leebos  (Thncrd.  iiL  88);  Nikostratus  at  Naupaktus.  We  see  in 
immediately  on  returning  from  thenoe,    what  constant  serrice  they  were  kept. 
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of  fifty -three  triremes  now  again  took  the  aggressiye,  and 
advanced  to  attack  Nikostiatiu,  who  retreated  before  them,  but 
backing  astern  and  keeping  the  head  of  his  ships  towards  the 
enemy.  In  this  manner  he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  away 
from  the  town,  so  as  to  leave  to  most  of  the  Korkyraean  ships 
opportunity  for  getting  back  to  the  harbour ;  while  such  was  the 
superior  manoeuyring  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  never  able  to  come  up  with  him  or  force  him  to 
action.  They  returned  back  in  the  evening  to  Sybota,  with  no 
greater  triumph  than  their  success  against  the  Korkyrteans, 
thirteen  of  whose  triremes  they  carried  away  as  prizes.^ 

It  was  the  expectation  in  Korkyra  that  they  would  on  the 
morrow  make  a  direct  attack  (which  could  hardly  have  confadon 
fiiiled  of  success)  on  the  town  and  harbour.    We  may  S^nceiaM 
easily  believe  (what  report  afterwards  stated)  that  state  of 
Brasidas  advised  Alkidas  to  this  decisive  proceeding.  fuf^||^ 
The  Korkynean  leaders,  more  terrified  than  ever,  Jj^S^t^ 
first  removed  their  prisoners  from  the  little  island  to  aRi?fti 
the  HersQum,  and  then  tried  to  come  to  a  compromise  j^thenian 
with  the  oligarchical  party  generally  for  the  purpose  fr^lSJ^ 
of   organizing   some  effective   and    united  defence,  —flight  of 
Thirty   triremes   were   made   ready   and   manned,  -^^™^ 
wherein  some  even  of  the  oligarchical  Korkyrseans  were  per- 
suaded to  form  part  of  the  crews. 

But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their  best  defence. 
Instead  of  coming  straight  to  the  town,  he  contented  himself 
with  landing  in  the  island  at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the 
promontory  of  Leukimnd :  after  ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands 
for  some  hours,  he  returned  to  his  station  at  Sybota.  He  had 
lost  an  opportunity  which  never  again  returned  ;  for  on  the  very 
same  night  the  fire  signals  of  Leukas  telegraphed  to  him  the 
approach  of  the  fleet  under  Eurymedon  from  Athens — sixty 
triremes.  His  only  thought  was  now  for  the  escape  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  was,  in  fact,  saved  hj  this  telegraphic 
notice.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  darkness  to  retire  close 
along  the  land  as  far  as  the  isthmus  which  separates  Leukas  from 
the  mainland — across  which  isthmus  the  ships  were  dragged  by 

lTbiiiS7d.ULn,78,79. 
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hand  or  machinery,  so  that  they  might  not  &11  in  with,  or  be 
deacried  by,  the  Athenian  fleet  in  sailing  round  the  Leukadian 
promontory.  From  hence  AITriHnu  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home  to  Peloponndsns,  leaving  the  Korkyrsean  oligarchs  to  their 
fate.^ 

That  fate  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  arrival  of 
VflDManoe  B^uymedon  opens  a  third  unexpected  transition  in 
^the  this  chequered  narrative  —  the   Eorkyrsean  Demos 

Domoain  passing,  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,,  from  intense 
|^^^£[^  alarm  and  helplessness  to  elate  and  irresistible 
PjM^ge  mastery.  In  the  bosom  of  Greeks,  and  in  a  popu- 
fearfoi  lation  seemingly  among9t  the  least  refined  of  all 

bloodshed.  Qy^]^  —  including,  too^  a  great  many  slaves  just 
emancipated  against  the  will  of  their  masters,  and  of  course  the 
fiercest  and  most  discontented  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island- 
such  a  change  was  but  too  sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for  revenge 
almost  ungovernable,  as  the  only  compensation  for  foregone 
terror  and  suffering. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  known  to  have  fled,  and 
that  of  Eurymedon  was  seen  approaching,  the  Korkyraean  leaders 
brought  into  the  town  the  6bo  Messenian  hoplites  who  had 
hitherto  been  encamped  without:  thus  providing  a  resource 
against  any  last  effort  of  despair  on  the  part  of  their  interior 
enemies.  Next,  the  thirty  ships  recently  manned  and  held 
ready  in  the  harbour  facing  the  continent  to  go  out  against  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  but  now  no  longer  needed,  were  ordered  to 
sail  round  to  the  other  or  Hyllaic  harbour.  Even  while  they 
were  thus  sailing  round,  some  obnoxious  men  of  the  defeated 
party,  being  seen  in  public,  were  slain.  But  when  the  ahips 
arrived  at  the  Hyllaic  harbour,  and  the  crews  were  disembarked, 
a  more  wholesale  massacre  was  perpetrated,  by  putting  to  death 
those  individuals  of  the  oligarchical  faction  who  had  been 
persuaded  on  the  day  before  to  go  aboard  as  part  of  the  crewa* 

1  Thncyd.  lit  80.  f erred  by  GKiUer  is  anxpwrro— othen 

>  Thn^rd.  ill.  80, 81.  ««!  <k  tw»  9*mvt  reoommend     i^wtxp^i^^yro—Heimajm 

ftoovt     cmm    c^/h| MA,    iKfitBal»mt  adopts  av«xiip«a«»— and  DUnunittS  is 

aKvyw^vay.     It  is  certain  that  the  hia  copy  reads  l^^x^tpnqwf.     1  follow 

reading   Awtx^'P'^'^   here   mart    be  the  meuiing  of  the  words  proposed  by 

wrong :  no  sattnactory  sense  can  be  Dr.  Arnold  and  GdUer,  which  appear 

made  oat  of  it    The  word  sabstiltated  to   be   both   eqalvalent  to   itmtmr, 

by  Dr.  Arnold  is  iv«xpwvr»— that  pre-  This  mwuiing  is  at  least  plausible  and 
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Then  came  the  &te  of  thoee  snppIiantBi  about  400  in  number, 
who  had  been  brought  back  from  the  islet  opposite,  and  were 
still  under  sanctuarj,  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Herseum.  It 
was  proposed  to  them  to  quit  sanctuary  and  stand  their  triaL 
Fifty  of  them  accepted  the  proposition,  were  put  on  their  trial — 
all  condemned,  and  all  executed.  Their  execution  took  place,  as 
it  seems,  immediately  on  the  spot,  and  within  actual  view  of  the 
unhappy  men  still  remaining  in  the  sacred  ground,^  who,  seeing 
that  their  lot  was  desperate,  preferred  dying  by  their  own  hands 
to  starvation  or  the  sword  of  their  enemies.  Some  hung  them- 
selves  on  branches  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  temple,  others 
helped  their  friends  in  the  work  of  suicide,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  the  entire  band  thus  perished.  It  was  probably  a  con- 
solation to  them  to  believe  that  this  desecration  of  the  precinct 
would  bring  down  the  anger  of  the  gods  upon  their  surviving 
enemies. 

Eurymedon  remained  with  his  fleet  for  seven  days,  during  all 
which  time  the  victorious  Korkyrseans  carried  o^  ^  t.  i     ^^ 
sanguinary  persecution  against  the  party  who  had  been  ferodooi 
concerned  in  the  late  oligarchical  revolution.     Five  tas^oon^ 
hundred  of  this  party  contrived  to  escape  by  flight  to  S!^^^^' 
the  mainland  ;  whOe  those  who  did  not,  or  could  not,  ^^ 

flee  were  slain  wherever  they  could  be  found.  Some  received 
their  death-wounds  even  on  the  altar  itself ;  others  shared  the 
same  &te,  after  having  been  dragged  away  from  it  by  violence. 
In  one  case  a  party  of  murderers  having  pursued  their  victims  to 
the  temple  of  Dionysius,  refrained  from  shedding  their  blood, 
but  built  up  the  doorway  and  left  them  to  starve,  as  the 
Lacedsemonians  had  done  on  a  former  occasion  respecting 
Paueanias.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  time,  that  in  one  case 
a  father  slew  his  own  son.  It  was  not  merely  the  oligarchical 
party  who  thus  suff^ered :  the  flood-gates  of  private  feud  were 
also  opened,  and  various  individuals,  under  fedse  chaiges  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  oligarchical  movements,  were  slain 
by  personal  enemies  or  debtors.     This  deplorable  suspension  of 

eonairteiit;     though   I  do   not  feal  tA  yiyvSfitwm,  aM^^cipoy  wtod  iv 

certain  that  we  have  the  true  eenMof  rf   UpA  ^UijAow.  dtc.     The  meagre 

the  paeeage.  abridgment  of  Dioddma  (xiL  57X  in 

iThncyd.  liL  81.    d  ii  mXAol  ruw  reference  to  these  erente  in  Korkyra,  ia 

Urrmv,  oooi  c/bn  imtioBrfvap, « t  iApuv  hardly  worth  notloei 
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legal,  as  well  aa  moral,  reatraintB  contmned  during  the  week  of 
Eurymedon's  stay— a  period  long  enough  to  satiate  the  fierce 
sentiment  out  of  which  it  arose,*  yet  without  any  apparent  effort 
on  his  part  to  soften  the  victors  or  protect  the  yanquished.  We 
shall  see  further  reason  hereafter  to  appreciate  the  baseness  and 
want  of  humanity  in  his  character.  Had  Nikostratus  remained 
in  command,  we  may  fairly  presume,  judging  by  what  he  had 
done  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sedition,  with  very  inferior  force, 
that  he  would  have  set  much  earlier  limits  to  the  KorkyrsBan 
butchery;  unfortunately,  Thucydidfo  tells  us  nothing  at  all 
about  Nikostratus  after  the  naval  battle  of  the  preceding  day.' 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  soihething  about  the  steps 
taken  in  the  way  of  restoration  or  healing,  after  this 
oligarchical  burst  of  murderous  fury,  in  which  doubtless  the 
JjgJ^*"       newly-emancipated  slaves  were  not  the  most  backward 


to  tfie  — and  after  the  departure  of  Eurymedon.    But  here 

again  Thucydid^  disappoints  our  curiosity.  We  only 
hear  from  him  that  Uie  oligarchical  exiles  who  had 
escaped  to  the  mainland  were  strong  enough  to  get 
possession  of  the  forts  and  most  part  of  the  territory 
there  belonging  to  Korkyra ;  just  as  the  exiles  from 
Samoa  and  Mityl^S  became  more  or  less  completely 
masters  of  the  Perssa  or  mainland  possessions  belonging  to  those 
islands.  They  even  sent  envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  in  hopes 
of  procuring  aid  to  accomplish  their  restoration  by  force ;  but 


afterwards 
land  again 
on  the 
island,  and 
establish 
themselves 
on  Mount 


1  Thncyd.  UL  86.  Ol  iiir  eSr  irara 
i^v  w6ki»  Kcp«vpai04  rotavraif  6 ff 
vaif    raif    wpairatv    it  iJ<X^kovt 

>In  reading  the  aooonnt  of  the 
conduct  of  Nikoetratns,  as  well  as  that 
of  Phonnio  in  the  naTsl  battles  of  the 
preceding    summer,    we   contract   a 

Srsonal  interest  respecting  both  of 
em.    Thncydidls  does  not 


to 
have  anticipated  that  his  aooonnt 
would  raise  such  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  otherwise  he 
probably  would  have  mentioned  some* 
thing  to  gmtify  it  Respecting 
Phorinio.  his  onussion  is  the  more 
reraarkaDle,  since  we  are  left  to  infer, 
from  the  request  made  by  the  Akar. 
nanlans  to  oaTe  his  son  sent  as  com- 
mander, that  he  must  have  died  or 
become  disabled;  yet  the  historian 
does  not  distinctly  say  so  (ill.  7)l 


The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Pac 
847)  has  a  story  that  Pnormio  was> 
asked  by  the  Akamantans,  but  that  he 
oould  not  serre  in  consequence  of 
being  at  that  moment  under  sentence 
for  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  was  unable 
to  pay:  accordingly  the  Athenians 
contrived  a  means  of  evading  the  flne„ 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
serve.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  thia 
can  be  reoonciled  with  the  stoiy 
of  Thncydidte.  who  says  that  the 
son  of  Phormio  went  instead  of  hi» 
father. 

Compare  Meineke,  Histor.  Critic. 
Cornice.  Onec.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and 
Fragment  Bnpolid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  6—7. 
Phormio  was  introduced  as  a  chief 
character  in  the  Ta^topvot  of  BnpoUs : 
as  a  brave,  rongn,  straightforward 
soldier,  something  Uke  Lamachus  in 
the  Acnameis  of  Aiistophan^ 
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iheir  request  fonnd  no  fiivotir,  and  they  were  reduced  to  their 
own  ieflource&  After  harassing  for  some  time  the  Korkyneans 
in  the  island  by  predatory  incarsions,  so  as  to  produce  considerable 
dearth  and  distress,  they  at  length  collected  a  band  of  Epirotie 
mercenaries,  passed  over  to  the  island,  and  there  established  a 
fortified  position  on  the  mountain  called  Istdnfi,  not  &r  from  the 
dty.  Having  burnt  their  vessels  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
retreat,  they  maintained  themselves  for  near  two  years  by  a 
system  of  ravage  and  plunder  which  inflicted  great  misery  on 
the  island.^  This  was  a  frequent  way  whereby,  of  old,  iirraders 
wore  out  and  mastered  a  city,  the  walls  of  which  they  found 
impregnable  The  ultimate  fate  of  these  occupants  of  Istdnfi, 
which  belongs  to  a  future  chapter,  will  be  found  to  constitute  a 
dose  suitable  to  the  bloody  drama  yet  unfinished  in  Korkyra. 

Sudi  a  drama  could   not  be  acted,  in   an  important  dty 
bdonging  to  the  Greek  name,  without  producing  a  poutieal 
deep  and  extensive  impression  throughout  all   the  {J^t^uied 
other  dties.    And  Thucydidte  has  taken  advantage  of  ^ 
it  to  give  a  sort  of  genend  sketch  of  Grecian  politics  onoSuioii 
during  the   Peloponnesian  war;   violence   of  dvil  koStomi 
discord  in  each  dty,  aggravated  by  foreign  war,  and  mMncn. 
by  the  contending  efforts  of  Athens  and  Sparta, — ^the  former 
espousing  the  democratical  party  everywhere;   the  latter,  the 
oligarchical     The  Korkyrsean  sedition  was  the  first  case  in 
wldch  these  two  causes  of  political  antipathy  and  exasperation 
were  seen  acting  with  full  united  force,  and  where  the  malignity 
of  sentiment  and  demoralization  flowing  from  such  a  union  was 
seen  without  disguise.    The  picture  drawn  by  Thucydidls  of 
moral  and  political  feding  under  these  influences  will  ever 
remain  memorable  as  the  work  of  an  analyst  and  a  philosopher. 
He  has  conceived  and  described  the  perverting  causes  with  a 
spirit  of  generalization  which  renders  these  two  chapters  hardly 
less  applicable  to  other  political  societies  far  distant  both  in 
time  and  place  (especially,  under  many  points  of  view,  to  France 
between  1789  and  1790)  than  to  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.    The  deadly  bitterness  infused  into  intestine 
T>arty  contests  by  the  accompanying  dangers  of  foreign  war  and 

1  Thac7<L  UL  8fi. 
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interrention  of  foreign  enemies— the  mntoal  fears  between 
political  rivals,  where  each  thinks  that  the  other  will  forestall 
him  in  striking  a  mortal  blow,  and  where  constitutional  maxims 
have  ceased  to  carry  authority  either  as  restraint  or  as  protection 
—the  superior  popularity  of  the  man  who  is  most  forward  with 
the  sword,  or  who  runs  down  his  enemies  in  the  most  unmeasored 
lAiiguage,  coupled  with  the  disposition  to  treat  both  prudence  in 
action  and  candour  in  speech  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  treachery 
or  cowardice— the  exclusive  regard  to  party  ends,  with  the 
reckless  adoption,  and  even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud  or 
violence  as  the  most  eflfectual  means — ^the  loss  of  respect  for  legal 
authority  as  well  as  of  confidence  in  private  agreement,  and  the 
surrender  even  of  blood  and  friendship  to  the  overruling 
ascendency  of  party-ties — the  perversion  of  ordinary  morality, 
bringing  with  it  altered  signification  of  all  the  common  words 
importing  blame  or  approbation — ^the  unnatural  predominance  of 
the  ambitious  and  contentious  passions,  oveipowering  in  men's 
minds  all  real  public  objects,  and  equalizing  for  the  time  the 
better  and  the  worse  cause,  by  taking  hold  of  democracy  on  one 
side  and  aristocracy  on  the  other,  as  mere  pretences  to  sanctify 
personal  triumph— all  these  gloomy  social  phesnomena,  here 
indicated  by  the  historian,  have  their  causes  deeply  seated  in  the 
human  mind,  and  are  likely,  unless  the  bases  of  constitutional 
morality  shall  come  to  be  laid  more  surely  and  firmly  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  to  recur  from  time  to  time,  under  diverse 
modifications,  '*  so  long  as  human  nature  shall  be  the  same  as  it 
is  now,"  to  use  the  language  of  ThucydidSs  himsel£^  He  has 
described,  with  fidelity  not  inferior  to  Ids  sketch  of  the  pestilence 
at  Athens,  the  symptoms  of  a  certain  morbid  political  condition, 
wherein  the  vehemence  of  intestine  conflict,  instead  of  being 
kept  within  such  limits  as  consists  with  the  maintenance  of  one 
society  among  the  contending  parties,  becomes  for  the  time 
inflamed  and  poisoned  with  all  the  unscrupulous  hostility  of 
foreign  war,  chiefly  from  actual  alliance  between  parties  within 
the  state  and  foreignen  without     In  following  the  impressive 

1  Thucyd.  iiL  82.    yiyv6uM¥9.  itiw  cat  ties  of   constnictlon  which  perrad« 

lA  ivofUva  im  &r  4i  mrrii  Mtnv  Iv^ptt*  theM  memorable  chapten  an  ikmiUar 

vwir  ^,  M^AAoy  6i  mi  iiwx^'npa  jcau  roU  to  all  readon  of  Thiicydid^  eter  dnoo 

tU«at  tiTiXXayiidra^  mt  ir  •mmoTM  <u  Dlonjiiiis  of  HalikamaMus.  whoae  re- 

iuT«/toXai  TMK  (vvTvxiitp  J^itfTMrrai,  Ac.  marks  upon  them  are  suflBcIently  sieTero 

The  many  obacnntiee  and  perplezl-  (Jodie,  ae  Thacyd.  p.  88SX 
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deecription  of  the  historian,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  general 
state  of  manneFB  in  hia  time,  especially  the  cruelties  tolerated  by 
the  laws  of  war,  as  compared  with  that  greater  humanity  and 
respeet  for  life  which  has  grown  op  during  the  last  two  centuries 
in  modem  Europe.  And  we  have  further  to  recollect  that  if 
he  had  been  describing  the  effects  of  ])olitical  fury  among 
OELrthaginians  and  Jews,  instead  of  among  his  contemporary 
Greeks,  he  would  have  added,  to  his  list  of  honors,  mutilation, 
cmeifixion,  and  other  refinements  on  simple  murder. 

The  language  of  Thueydidds  is  to  be  taken   rather   as   a 
generalization  and  concentration  of  phesnomena  which 
he  had  obserred  among  different  communities,  than  poiitiiau 
as  belonging  altogether  to  any  one  of  them.    I  do  not  ^  Korirm 
believe — what  a  superficial  reading  of  his  opening  ^^IL^^. 
words  might  at  first  suggest — that  the  bloodshed  in  oocarx«din 
Korkyra  was  only  the  earliest,  but  by  no  means  the  J^^^'* 
worst,  of  a  series  of  similar  horrors  spread  over  the 
Grecian  world.    The  facts  stated  in  his  own  history  suffice  to 
show  that  though  the  same  causes,  which  worked  upon  this 
unfortunate  island,  became  diBseminated  and  produced  analogous 
mischiefs  throu^out  many  other  communities,  yet  the  case  of 
Korkyra,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  was  also  the  worst  and  most 
acsprarated  in  point  of  intensity.    Fortunately  the  account  of 
ThucydidSs  enables  us  to  understand  it  fix>m  beginning  to  end, 
and  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  various  parties  impli- 
cated, which  we  can  seldom  do  with  certainty ;  because  when 
once  the  interchange  of  violence  has  begun,  the  feelings  arising 
out  of  the  contest  itself  presently  overpower  in  the  minds  of 
both  parties  the  original  cause  of  dispute,  as  well  as  all  scruples 
as  to  fitneas  of  means.    Unjustifiable  acts  in  abundance  are  com- 
mitted by  both,  and  in  comparing  the  two  we  are  often  obliged 
to  employ  the  emphatic  language  which  Tacitus  uses  respecting 
Otbo  and  yite11ius—''deteriorem  fore,  qmsquis  vicisset" — of  two 
bad  men  all  that  the  Boman  world  could  foresee  was,  that  the 
victor,  whichsoever  he  was,  would  prove  the  worst 

But  in  regard  to  the  Korkyrsean  revolution,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
more  discriminating  criticism.  We  see  that  it  Ib  from  the  begin- 
ning the  work  of  a  selfish  oligarchical  party,  playing  the  game 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  worst  and  most  ancient  enemy,  of 
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the  island— aiming  to  subyert  the  existing  democracy  and  aoqniie 
How  tb«M  power  for  themaelvea-^and  ready  to  employ  any  mea- 
b«^i^  rare  of  fraud  or  violence  for  the  attainment  of  theee 
^^^•M-  objects.  While  the  democracy  which  they  attack  is 
CoSdoet  purely  defensiye  and  consenrative,  the  oligarchical 
^^2iq^  movers,  having  tried  fisir  means  in  vain,  are  the  first  U 
partifli.  employ  foul  means,  which  latter  they  find  retorted  wita 
greater  effect  against  themselves.  They  set  the  example  of 
judicial  prosecution  against  Peithias,  for  the  destruction  of  a 
political  antagonist ;  in  the  use  of  this  same  weapon  he  proves 
more  than  a  match  for  them,  and  employs  it  to  their  ruin. 
Next,  they  pass  to  the  use  of  the  dagger  in  the  senate-house 
against  him  and  his  immediate  fellow-leaders,  and  to  the 
wholesale  application  of  the  sword  against  the  democracy 
generally.  The  Eorkyieean  Demos  are  thus  thrown  upon  the 
defensive.  Instead  of  the  affections  of  ordinary  life,  all  the 
most  intense  anti-social  sentiments — fear,  pugnacity,  hatred, 
vengeance  —  obtain  unqualified  possession  of  their  bosoms; 
exaggerated  too  through  the  fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat, 
successively  brought  by  Nikostratus,  Alkidas,  and  Eurymedon. 
Their  conduct  as  victors  is  such  as  we  should  expect  under  such 
maddening  circumstances,  from  coarse  men  mingled  with 
liberated  slaves.  It  is  vindictive  and  murderous  in  the  extreme, 
not  without  faithless  breach  of  assurances  given.  But  we  must 
remember  that  they  are  driven  to  stand  upon  their  defence,  and 
that  all  their  energies  are  indispensable  to  make  that  defence 
successful  They  are  provoked  by  an  aggression  no  less  guilty 
in  the  end  than  in  the  means — an  aggression,  too,  the  more 
gratuitous,  because,  if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  island  at  the 
time  when  the  oligarchical  captives  were  restored  from  Corinth, 
there  was  no  pretence  for  affirming  that  it  had  suffered,  or  was 
suffering,  any  loss,  hardship,  or  disgrace,  from  its  alliance  with 
Athens.  These  oligarchical  insurgents  find  the  island  in  a  state 
of  security  and  tranquillity — since  the  war  imposed  upon  it  little 
necessity  for  efforts  They  plunge  it  into  a  sea  of  blood,  with 
enormities  as  well  as  suffering  on  both  sides,  which  end  at  length 
in  their  own  complete  extermination.  Our  compassion  for  their 
final  misery  must  not  hinder  us  from  appreciating  the  behaviour 
whereby  it  was  earned. 
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In  the  oonne  of  a  few  years  from  this  time  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recount  two  political  movements  in  Athens  similar  in 
principle  and  general  result  to  this  Eorkyreean  revolution ;  ex- 
hibiting oligarchical  conspirators  against  an  existing  and  conser- 
vative democracy— with  this  conspiracy  at  first  successful,  but 
afterwards  put  down,  and  the  Demos  again  restored.  The 
contrast  between  Athens  and  Eorkyra  under  such  circumstances 
wiU  be  found  highly  instructive,  especially  in  regard  contnwt 
to  the  Demos  both  in  the  hours  of  defeat  and  in  uoody"*^ 
those  of  victory.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  much  the  ehametorof 
habit  of  active  participation  in  political  and  judicial  S  Krakym 
affairs — of  open,  conflicting  discussion,  discharging  the  ^if^^*^ 
malignant  passions  by  way  of  speech,  and  followed  chamaar  of 
by  appeal  to  the  vote — of  having  constantly  pre-  ^llJSS^iia 
sent  to  the  mind  of  every  citizen,  in  his  character  ^  Athens, 
of  Dikast  or  EkklesiaBti  the  conditions  of  a  pacific  society,  and 
the  paramount  authority  of  a  constitutional  minority — ^how  much 
all  these  circumstances,  brought  home  as  they  were  at  Athens 
more  than  in  any  other  democracy  to  the  feelings  of  individuals, 
contributed  to  soften  the  instincts  of  intestine  violence  and 
revenge,  even  under  very  great  provocation. 

But  the  case  of  Eorkyra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens,  different 
in  so  many  respects,  conspire  to  illustrate  another  biui 
truth,  of  much  importance  in  Grecian  history.  Both  JJUIrfJ^^ 
of  them  show  how  fedse  and  impudent  were  the  pre-  great  men 
tensions  set  up  by  the  rich  and  great  men  of  the  theofw^ 
various  Grecian  cities  to  superior  morality,  superior  ^^'^ 
intelligence,  and  greater  fitness  for  using  honourably  and  bene- 
ficially the  powers  of  government,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of 
the  citizens.  Though  the  Grecian  oligarchies,  exercising  power- 
ful sway  over  fashion,  and  more  especially  over  the  meaning  of 
words,  bestowed  upon  themselves  the  appellation  of  ^  the  best 
men,  the  honourable  and  good,  the  elegant,  the  superior,"  &c, 
and  attached  to  those  without  their  own  circle  epithets  of  a 
contrary  tenor,  implying  low  moral  attributes,  no  such  differ- 
ence will  be  found  borne  out  by  the  fiiets  of  Grecian  history.^ 
Abundance  of  infirmity,  with  occasional  bad  passions,  was  doubt- 

X  See  the  Talnable  preJImloaiy  dleeonne,  prefixed  to  Welckei'e  edition  of 
TheogniB,  page  zzL  leet  9  nq. 
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lesB  liable  to  work  upon  the  people  generally,  often  corrupting 
and  miaguiding  eren  the  Athenian  democracy,  the  beet,  appa- 
rently, of  all  the  democracies  in  Greece.  But  after  all,  the  rich 
and  great  men  were  only  a  put  of  the  people,  and  taking  them 
as  a  cLifls  (apart  from  honourable  individual  exceptions)  by  no 
means  the  best  part  If  exempted  by  their  position  from  some  of 
the  vices  which  beset  smaller  and  poorer  men,  they  imbibed  from 
that  same  position  an  unmeasured  self-importance,  and  an  excess 
of  personal  ambition  as  well  as  of  personal  appetite,  peculiar  to 
themselves,  not  leas  anti-sodal  in  tendency,  and  operating  upon  a 
much  grander  scale.  To  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  belong- 
ing to  the  age  they  were  noway  superior,  considering  them  as  a 
class ;  while  their  animosities  among  one  another,  virulent  and 
unscrupulous,  were  among  the  foremost  causes  of  misfortune  in 
Grecian  commonwealths.  Indeed  many  of  the  most  exceptional 
acts  committed  by  the  democracies  consisted  in  their  allowing 
themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  one  aristocrat  for  the  ruin  of 
another.  Of  the  intense  party-selfishneas  which  characterized 
them  as  a  body,  sometimes  exaggerated  into  the  strongest  anti- 
popular  antipathy,  as  we  see  in  the  famous  oligarchical  oath  cited 
by  Aristotle,^  we  diall  find  many  illustrations  as  we  advance  in 
the  history,  but  none  more  striking  than  this  Korkynean 
revolution. 

1  Artotot.  Politic,  v.  7,  19.     K«2  ry  int»^  tMivovt  ivonuu,  ««l  fiwkt^vm  o,n 
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CHAPTER  Lt 

FROM  THE  TROUBLES  IN  KORKYRA  IS  THE  FIFTH  YEAR 
OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  SIXTH  YEAR. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  troubles  of  Eorkjra  occurred, 
Nikias,  the  Athenian  general,  conducted  an  armament  ^  ^^  . 
against  the  rocky  ishuid  of  MinOa,  which  lay  at  the  Minte, 
mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and  was  occupied   ]f<^^[n!^ 
by  a  Megarian  fort  and  garrison.   The  narrow  channel,  ^^'^^i^.. 
which  separated  it  from  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisaoa  under 
and  formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  defended  ^**"- 
by  two  towers  projecting  out  from  Nissea,  which  Nikias  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  means  of  battering  machines  from  his  ships. 
He  thus  cut  off  Minda  from  communication  on  that  side  with 
the  Megarians,  and  fortified  it  on  the  other  side,  where  it  com- 
municated with  the  mainland  by  a  lagoon  bridged  oyer  with  a 
causeway.     Minda,  thus  becoming  thoroughly  insulated,  was 
more  completely  fortified  and  made  an  Athenian  possession ; 
since  it  was   eminently  conyenient   to   keep  up  an  effectiye 
blockade  against  the  Megarian  harbour,  which  the  Athenians 
had  hitherto  done  only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Salamis.^ 

Though  Nikias,  son  of  Nikeratus,  had  been  for  some  time 
conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  is  said  to  haye  been  KlkUtft-hls 
more  than  once  Strat^us  along  with  PeriklSs,  this  flnt  intro- 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Thuoydid^  introduces  pwitionand 
him  to  our  notice.  He  was  now  one  of  the  Strategi  «*»*™<^*«'- 
or  generals  of  the  commonwealth,  and  appears  to  haye  enjoyed,  on 
the  whole,  a  greater  and  more  constant  personal  esteem  th^  any 
citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  present  time  down  to  his  death.    In 

1  Thncnrd.  ilL  61.  See  the  note  of  wMch  bae  now  oeued  to  be  an  island. 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  the  plan  embodied  hi  and  is  a  hUl  on  the  mainland  near  the 
his  work,  for  the  topography  of  MinAa,    shore. 
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wealth  and  in  family  he  ranked  among  the  first  claas  of 
Athenians ;  in  political  character,  Aristotle  placed  him,«together 
with  Thucydid^  son  of  Mel&ias,  and  Theramen^  ahoye  all  other 
names  in  Athenian  history— seemingly  even  ahove  Perikl^^ 

Such  a  criticism,  from  Aristotle,  deserves  respectful  attention, 
Varvins        though  the  facts  before  ns  completely  belie  so  lofty  an 
dicom*         estimate.    It  marks,  however,  the  position  occupied 
J^^Son**   ^y  Nikias   in   Athenian  politics,  as  the  principal 
^nrchimi   P®"^^  °^  ^^**  ™*y  ^  called  the  oligarchical  party, 
party  at        succeeding  Kim6n  and  ThucydidSs,  and  preceding 
Athena.         Theramen^s.     In  looking  to  the  conditions  under 
which  this  party  continued  to  subsist,  we  shall  see  that  during 
the  interval  between  ThucydidSs  (son  of  Mel^ias)  and  Nikias, 
the  democratical  forms  had  acquired  such  confirmed  ascendency, 
that  it  would  not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  any  politician  to 
betray  evidence  of  positive  hostility  to  them,  prior  to  the  Sicilian 
expedition  and  the  great  embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  Athens  which  arose  out  of  that  disaster.    After  that  change, 
the  Athenian  oligarchs  became  emboldened  and  aggressive,  so 
that  we  shall  find  Theramen^  among  the  chief  conspirators  in 
the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred.     But  Nikias  represents 
'  the  oligarchical  party  in  its  previous  state  of  quiescence  and 
torpidity,  accommodating  itself  to  a  sovereign  democracy,  and 
existing  in  the  form  of  common  sentiment  rather  than  of  common 
purposes.    And  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  real  temper 
of  the  Athenian  people,  that  a  man  of  this  character,  known  as 
an  oligarch,  but  not  feared  as  such,  and  doing  his  duty  sincerely 
to  the  democracy,  should  have  remained  until  his  death  the 
most  esteemed  and  influential  man  in  the  city. 

Nikias  was  a  man  of  even  mediocrity,  in  intellect,  in  educa- 
Polntaof  cation,  and  in  oratory  :  forward  in  his  military  duties^ 
gjj^  and  not  only  personally  courageous  in  the  field,  but 
Nikias  and  hitherto  found  competent  as  a  general  under  ordinary 
material  circumstances :'  assiduous,  too,  in  the  discharge  of  all 
differemoea.    political  duties  at  home,  especially  in  the  post  of 

1  Plnlarch,  Nikias.  C.  2,  8.                 ^  avoMv  vpAimr  «Irat,  &«  or  kcu  rov  omIm*- 

S  Ko^roi   «ywyc   xat    nuMiuu    he    rov  roc  ri  km  rm  ovruif  irpovonr«u. 

rotoihw;  (says  Nikias  in   the  Athe-  The  whole  conduct  of  Nikias  before 

nian   assembly,  Thncyd.   vi.   9)  xaX  Syiacuse,  under  the  most  trying  dx* 

1i^vo¥  iripmw  ircpl  r^  inavrov  cumstanoes,  more  than  bears  out  this 

a  lift  an    hfipmim*    voiniimv    ofioimt  boastb 
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Stratfigos  or  one  of  the  ten  generak  of  the  Btate,  to  which  he  was 
frequently  chosen  and  re-chosen.  Of  the  many  valuable  qualities 
combined  in  his  predecessor  Perikl^  the  recollection  of  whom 
was  yet  fresh  in  the  Athenian  mind,  Kikias  possessed  two,  on 
which,  most  of  all,  his  influence  rested,  —  though,  properly 
speaking,  that  influence  belongs  to  the  sum  total  of  his  character, 
and  not  to  any  special  attributes  in  it :  First,  he  was  thoroughly 
incorruptible  as  to  pecuniary  gains — a  quality  4o  rare  in  Grecian 
public  men  of  all  the  cities,  that  when  a  man  once  became 
notorious  for  possessing  it,  he  acquired  a  greater  d^^ree  of  trust 
than  any  superiority  of  inteUect  could  have  bestowed  upon  him  ; 
next,  he  adopted  tiie  Periklean  view,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
conservative  or  stationary  foreign  policy  for  Athens,  avoiding 
new  aequiritions  at  a  distance,  adventurous  risks,  or  provocation 
to  fresh  enemies.  With  this  important  point  of  analogy  there 
were  at  the  same  time  material  differences  between  them  even  in 
regard  to  foreign  policy.  PeriklSs  was  a  conservative,  resolute 
against  submitting  to  loss  or  abstraction  of  empire,  but  at  the 
same  time  refraining  from  aggrandizement;  Nikias  was  in 
policy  faint-hearted,  averse  to  energetic  effort  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  and  dieposed  not  only  to  maintein  peace,  but  even  to 
purchase  it  by  considerable  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the 
leading  champion  of  the  conservative  party  of  his  day,  always 
powerful  at  Athens ;  and  as  he  was  constantly  familiar  with  the 
deUdls  and  actual  course  of  public  affiedrs,  capable  of  giving  frill 
effect  to  the  cautious  and  prudential  point  of  view,  and  enjoying 
unqualified  credit  for  honest  purposes,  his  value  as  a  permanent 
counsellor  was  steadily  recognized,  even  though  in  particular 
cases  his  counsel  might  not  be  followed. 

Besides  these  two  main  points,  which  Nikias  had  in  common 
with  PeriklSs,  he  was  perfect  in  the  use  of  minor  and  ^^ 
collateral  modes  of  standing  well  with  the  people,  NUdMin 
which  that  great  man  had  taken  but  Uttle  pains  to  g^"^"'"^ 
practise.    While  Periklte  atteched  himself  to  Aspasia,  ^g^^^ 
whose  splendid  qualities  did  not  redeem  in  the  eyes  gtTing 
of  the  public  either  her  foreign  origin  or  her  nuchas-  £^^' 
tity,  the  domestic  habits  of  Nikias  appear  to  have  !^f^^ 
been  strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian 
decorum.    Periklds  was  surrounded  by  philosophers,  Nikias  by 
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prophets,  whose  advice  was  neeeasaiy  both  as  a  consolatum  to  hia 
temperament  and  as  a  guide  to  his  intelligence  under  difficulties. 
One  of  them  was  constantly  in  his  service  and  confidence,  and 
his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  sensibly  affected  by  the 
difference  of  character  between  one  prophet  and  another,^  just  as 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  and  other  Catholic  princes  has 
been  modified  by  the  change  of  confessors.  To  a  life  thus  rigidly 
decorous  and  ultra-religious — ^both  eminently  acceptable  to  the 
Athenians— Nikias  added  the  judicious  employment  of  a  large 
fortune  with  a  view  to  popularity.  Those  liturgies  (or  expensive 
public  duties  undertaken  by  rich  men,  eadi  in  his  turn, 
throughout  other  cities  of  Greece  as  well  as  in  Athens)  which 
fell  to  his  lot  were  performed  with  such  splendour,  munificence, 
and  good  taste  as  to  procure  for  him  universal  encomiums,  and 
so  much  above  his  predecessors  as  to  be  long  remembered  and 
extolled.  Most  of  these  liturgies  were  connected  with  the 
religious  service  of  the  state,  so  that  Nikias,  by  his  manner  of 
performing  them,  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  gods 
at  the  same  time  that  he  laid  up  for  himself  a  store  of  popularity. 
Moreover,  the  remarkable  caution  and  timidity — not  before  an 
enemy,  but  in  reference  to  his  own  fellow-citizens — which 
marked  his  character,  rendered  him  pre-eminently  scrupulous  as 
to  giving  offence  or  making  personal  enemies.  While  his 
demeanour  towards  the  poorer  citizens  generally  was  equal  and 
conciliating,  the  presents  which  he  made  were  numerous,  both  to 
gain  friends  and  to  silence  assailants.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  various  bullies,  whom  the  comic  writers  turn  to  scorn, 
made  their  profit  out  of  this  susceptibility.  But  most  assuredly 
Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though  he  might  occasionally  be  cheated 
out  of  money,  profited  greatly  by  reputation  thus  acquired. 

The  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  combined  with 
strict  personal  honesty,  could  not  have  been  defrayed  except  by 
another  quality,  which  ought  not  to  count  as  discreditable  to 
Nikias,  though  in  this,  too,  he  stood  distinguished  from  Perikl^ 
He  was  a  careful  and  diligent  money-getter,  a  speculator  in  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurium,  and  proprietor  of  one  thousand  slaves, 

1  Thncrd.  Tfl.  69 ;  Plntftreh,  NHdas,  pmyUK     A^ip^v    ^iXfiUmt    in§v4mn 

c  4,  5,  2&    T^  lUvTQ^  Nucif  9v»n|i>^x^  P^fi^  ip.wpov$99,    Tms  u  niggemed 

roTc  f&i}6«  uarriy  ixfw  c^wtAor  •  o  yap  by  Platarco  as  an  ezoiue  for  nuitekM 

ovin|«ii«  avf«v  mU  t^  «oAd  ti|f  Ut9%U»^  OH  tbo  part  of  NUdaSi 
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whom  he  let  out  for  work  in  them,  receiving  a  fixed  sum  per 
head  for  each.  The  superintending  ahiyes  who  managed 
the  details  of  this  bufiiness  were  men  of  great  ability  diiigwiee  in 
and  high  pectmiary  value,^    Moet  of  the  wealth  of  wS'StSM 
Nikias  was  held  in  thia  form,  and  not  in  landed  T^^*^^ 
piopertj.     Judging  by  what  remains  to  ufi  of  the  mineaof 
comic  authors,  this  must  have  been  considered  as  a  i^q^^ 
perfectly  gentlemanlike  way  of  making  money ;  for  gj^^"'<*' 
while  they  abound  with   derision    of  the  leather- 
dresser  Ele6n,  the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolus,  and  the  yegetable- 
selling  mother  to  whom  EuripidSs  owes  his  birth,  we  hear 
nothing  from  them  in  disparagement  of  the  slaye-letter  Nikias. 

The  degree  to  which  the  latter  was  thus  occupied  with  the 
care  of  lus  private  fortune,  together  with  the  general  moderation 
of  his  temper,  made  him  often  wish  to  abstract  himself  from 
public  duty.  But  such  unambitious  reluctance,  rare  among  the 
public  men  of  the  day,  rather  made  the  Athenians  more  anxious 
to  put  him  forward  and  retain  his  services.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Pentakosiomedimni  and  the  Hippeis,  the  two  richest  classes  in 
Athens,  he  was  one  of  themselves,  and  on  the  whole  the  beet 
man,  as  being  so  little  open  to  reproach  or  calumny,  whom  they 
could  oppose  to  the  leather-dressers  and  lamp-makers,  who  often 
out-talked  them  in  the  public  assembly.  The  hoplites,  who 
despised  Kledn,  and  did  not  much  regard  even  the  brave,  hardy, 
and  soldier-like  Lamachus,  because  he  happened  to  be  poor,' 
respected  in  Nikias  the  union  of  wealth  and  family  with  honesty, 
courage,  and  carefulness  in  command.  The  maritime  and 
trading  multitude  esteemed  him  as  a  decorous,  honest,  religious 
gentleman,  who  gave  splendid  choregies,  treated  the  poorest 
men  with  consideration,  and  never  turned  the  public  service 
into  a  job  for  his  own  profit ;  who,  moreover,  if  he  possessed  no 
commanding  qualities,  so  as  to  give  to  his  advice  imperative  and 
irresistible  authority,  was  yet  always  worthy  of  being  consulted, 
and  a  steady  safeguard  against  public  mischief.  Before  the  &tal 
Sicilian  expedition,  he  had  never  commanded  on  any  very 
serious  or  difficult  enterprise ;  but  what  he  had  done  had  been 

1  XraophAn,    Memorab.    f L    6,    8 ;  woktiuiAt  xmi  iwtpMfs,  ^ut^  6*  ev 

XmopbAn,  Da  VectigaUbus,  It.  14.  vpo^v  evT  Symv    mvr^  Bti  9wU» : 

<  ThncTa.    ▼.    7 ;    Plntareh,    ADd  compare  Flataich,  Nikias,  c.  15. 
Madta,  e.  21.       &  y«p  Aa^&axot  %v  yukw 
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accomplished  successfnlly,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
fortunate  as  well  as  a  prudent  commander.^    He  appears  to  hare 
acted  as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Athens ;  probably  by 
his  own  choice,  and  among  several  others. 
The  first  half  of  the  political  life  of  Nikias--after  the  time 

when  he  rose  to  enjoy  full  consideration  in  Athene 
^^5^2^  being  already  of  mature  age— was  in  opposition  to 
J^^  Kledn  ;  the  last  half,  in  opposition  to  Alkibiad^  To 
Alkibiadte.  employ  terms  which  are  not  fully  suitable  to  the 
^^n^'  Athenian  democracy,  but  which  yet  bring  to  view  the 
at  A^Bna*"  cliffei'^^ce  intended  to  be  noted  better  than  any  others, 
for  political  Nikias  was  a  minister  or  ministerial  man,  often 
J5^^J2JJ^  actually  exercising,  and  always  likely  to  exercise, 

official  functions — Kledn  was  a  man  of  the  opposition, 
whose  province  it  was  to  supervise  and  censure  officiid  men  for 
their  public  conduct  We  must  divest  these  words  of  that 
accompaniment  which  they  are  understood  to  carry  in  English 
political  life — a  standing  parliamentary  majority  in  favour  of  one 
party  :  Kledn  would  often  carry  in  the  public  assembly  resolu- 
tions, which  his  opponents  Nikias  and  others  of  like  rank  and 
position — who  served  in  the  posts  of  StratSgus,  ambassador,  and 
other  important  offices  designated  by  the  general  vote — were 
obliged  against  their  will  to  execute. 

In  attaining  such  offices  they  were  assisted  by  the  political 
clubs,  or  established  contpiracies  (to  translate  the  original  litendly) 
among  the  leading  Athenians  to  stand  by  each  other  both  for 
acquisition  of  office  and  for  mutual  insurance  under  judicial 
trial.  These  dubs,  or  Hetseries,  must  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  practical  working  of  Athenian  politics,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  we  are  possessed  of  no  details  respecting  them. 
We  know  that  in  Athens  they  were  thoroughly  oligarchical  in 
disposition' — while  equality,  or  something  near  to  it,  in  rank  and 

Ac.    Ti.17.    cMt  ry<i  TV  (Alldbiadto)  Ire  After  haTiiw  thus  oTganized  the 

AKfUim  lut'  ovriif  km  6  VucCut  9vtv  HetaBries,  and  Droo^t  them  into  co- 

X  ^  f  AoMi  cWt.  Ao,  operation  for  his  reTolationary  obtjecte 

s  Thncyd.  tIu.  64.    ««! « fUv  U^Caaif  against  the  democracy,  Peiaander  de- 

3po«  rif  rt  (wtfiovius,  oZvcp  crvyx**^*'  parted  from  Athens  to  Samos ;  on  his 

irp^pov  iif  rg  w6X»t  otvax  j»i  iUit  cat  retnm  he  finds  that  these  Hetnries 
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position,  must  have  been  eeaential  to  the  social  harmony  of  the 
members.  In  some  towns,  it  appears  that  sach  political 
associations  existed  under  the  form  of  gymnasia^  for  the  mutual 
exercise  of  the  members,  or  of  syssitia  for  joint  banquets.  At 
Athens  they  were  numerous,  and  doubtless  not  habitually  in 
friendship  with  each  other  ;  since  the  antipathies  among  different 
oligarchical  men  were  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  union  brought 
about  between  them  at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  arising 
only  out  of  common  desire  to  put  down  the  democracy,  lasted  but 
a  little  while.  But  the  designation  of  persons  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  StratSgus  and  other  principal  offices  greatly  depended 
upon  them — as  well  as  the  facility  of  passing  through  that  trial 
of  accountability  to  which  every  man  was  liable  after  his  year  of 
office.  Nikias,  and  men  generally  of  his  rank  and  fortune, 
helped  by  these  clubs  and  lending  help  in  their  turn,  composed 
what  may  be  called  the  ministersi  or  executive  individual  func- 
tionaries of  Athens  :  the  men  who  acted,  gave  orders  as  to  specific 
acts,  and  saw  to  the  execution  of  that  which  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly  resolved.  Especially  in  regard  to  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  city,  so  large  and  so  actively  employed  at  this 
time,  the  powers  of  detail  possessed  by  the  Strat^  must  have 
been  very  great,  and  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

T^Hiile  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  may  be  called  ministerial 
function,  Eledn  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attain  the 
same,  but  was  confined  to  the  inferior  function  of  opposition. 

have  been  vety  actiTely  employed,  sad  8,  p.  MS,  where  they  Me  mentioned  hi 

had  made  great  progrem  towaxtU  the  ooxganction  with  ovM^fMo-uu — c»l  y«ip 

anbTeraion  of  the  democracy :    they  r&  kav€dp9i¥  hnmfta^Cav  rt  »aX  «raip«(a« 

had     asBaMlnated     the     demacogiie  avra^o|M»^-«ieo  in  Paeodo-Andokidte 

Androklte  and  Tarloas  other  political  oont  Alkib.  c  2,  p.  112.    Compare  the 

enemies— oi  6i  «m41  r^v  UtUravdpo^^  genend  remarks  of  Thney.,  iif.  82,  and 

4A«»y  h  T&f  A^fof.— «al  Kara)iafifid'  l>emo8thente  oont  Stephao.  11.  p.  1167. 
vovtrirawXgioraToltiruCootiwpotipyaa'        Two     DitMortatlons,     by     Hesers. 

Miy«,  ^.  (▼ill.  66>  Vlacher    and    Bttttner,    collect    the 

The  political  «TaAp«M  to  which  Alld-  scanty   indications    reqwcting    these 

Madte  belonged  is  mentioned  In  Iso-  Hetmies,  together  with  some  attempts 

kiat^  De  Bigls,  Or.  zri  p.  848,  sect  to  enlarge  and  ipeealate  npon  them, 

0u    KiywTts  Mf  6  irariip  vv f^y e t  r ^  v  whlch  are  more  mgenions  than  tmst* 

iraiptkap  iwi  ytwrtfooif  trpiy  worthy  (Die  OUcuchisohe  Parte!  und 

It  a  a  I.     Allnsions  to  these  ^otpciM  dieHetairienlnAthen,TonW.Vischer, 

and  to  thehr  weU-known  political  and  Basel,  1886;  Oeschichte  der  politischen 

Judicial  purpoeea  (nnfortonately  they  Hetairien   m  Athen.   Ton   Hermann 

are  only  allnsions)  are  found  in  Plato,  Bllttner,  Leipsic,  1840). 
Thefstet.  c.  79,  p.  178.    <nrov«ai  6i  trot.        1  About  the  political  worUiurs  of 

MMr  iw'  «px^v.  Ac. :  also  Phito,  Legg.  the  Syssitia  and  Oymnasla,  see  Phito, 
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We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapter  how  he  became  as  it  were 
Kleto— his  P'^''*^>**^  partly  by  his  own  superior  penetration, 
naifnno-  partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and  misjudgment  of 
^l^^^jStion'  Nikias and  other  opponents,  in  the afiair  of  Sphakteria. 
— raal  B^t  his  vocation  was  now  to  And  fault,  to  censure, 

bif erior  to  to  denounce  ;  his  theatre  of  action  was  the  senate, 
^'^^^  the  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries ;  his  principal 
talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  unquestionably  haye 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  two  gifts  which  had  been 
united  in  PeriklSs— superior  capacity  for  speech,  as  well  as  for 
action — ^were  now  severed,  and  had  fallen,  though  both  in  greatly 
inferior  degree,  the  one  to  Nikias,  the  other  to  Kle6n.  Ab  an 
opposition-man  fierce  and  violent  in  temper,  Eledn  was  extremely 
formidable  to  all  acMng  functionaries  ;  and  from  his  influence  in 
the  public  assembly,  he  was  doubtless  the  author  of  many 
important  positive  measures,  thus  going  beyond  the  funcUons 
belonging  to  what  is  caUed  opposition.  But  though  the  most 
effective  speaker  in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  not  for  that  reason 
the  most  influential  person  in  the  democracy.  His  powers  of 
speech  in  fact  stood  out  the  more  prominently,  because  they  were 
found  apart  from  that  station  and  those  qualities  which  were 
considered,  even  at  Athens,  all  but  essential  to  make  a  man  a 
leader  in  political  life. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens  at  this  time,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  take  this  comparison  between  Nikias  and 
Ele6n,  and  to  remark,  that  though  the  latter  might  be  a  more 
victorious  speaker,  the  former  was  the  more  guiding  and  influen- 
tial leader.  The  points  gained  by  Kledn  were  all  noisy  and 
palpable,  sometimes  however,  without  doubt,  of  considerable 
moment ;  but  the  course  of  affairs  was  much  more  under  the 
direction  of  Nikias. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (the  fifth  of  the  war — 
B.O.  427)  that  the  Athenians  began  operations  on  a 
small  scale  in  Pidly  ;.  probably  contrary  to  the  advice 
both  of  Nikias  and  Kledn,  neither  of  them  seemingly  favourable 
to  these  distant  undertakings.  I  reserve  however  the  series  of 
Athenian  measures  in  Sicily— which  afterwards  became  the 
turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  state — for  a  department  by 
themsdves.    I  shall  take  them  up  separately,  and  bring  them 
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down  to  tbe  Athenian  expedition  agfunst  Syraciue,  when  I  reaeh 
the  date  of  that  important  event 

During  the  autamn  of  the  same  year,  the  epidemic  diaorder, 
after  having  intermitted  for  some  time,  resumed  its  p^^^^  ^^ 
ravages  at  Athens,  and  continued  for  one  whole  year  the  epi- 
longer,  to  the  sad  ruin  hoth  of  the  strength  and  the  tS^^ 
comfort  of  the  city.    And  it  seems  that  this  autumn,   ^^"»  '<* 

11         ^1.  .  ji._^         .  ,    J    another 

aa  well  as  the  ensuing  summer,  were  distmguished  y^xr— 
by  violent  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  disturbance.  J^^cand 
Numerous  earthquakes  were  experienced  at  Athens,  JJJSjJ'*** 
in  Eubcea,  in  Boeotia,  especially  near  Orchomenus.  banoetin 
Sudden  waves  of  the  sea  and  imexampled  tides  were  §2[^d8emo- 
also  felt  on  the  coast  of  Euboea  and  Lokris,  and  the  ^  ^^^ 
islands  of  Atalantd  and  Pepardthus :  the  Athenian  Attica  su- 
fort  and  one  of  the  two  guard-ships  at  Atalantd  were  ^^^^^ 
partially  destroyed.      The  earthquakes  produced  one 
eflfect  favourable  to  Athens.    They  deterred  the  Lacediemonians 
from  invading  Attica.    Agis  king  of  Sparta  had  already  reached 
the  isthmus  for  that  purpose  ;  but  repeated  earthquakes  were 
looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  portent,  and  the  scheme  was 
abandoned.^ 

These  earthquakes  however  were  not  considered  sufficient  to 
deter  the  Lacedaemonians   from  the  foundation  of 
Herakleia,  a  new  colony  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylss.   of  the 
On  this  occasion,  we  hear  of  a  branch  of  the  Greek  Hei^leL 
population  not  before  mentioned  during  the  war.  ^5^ 
The  coast  north-west  of  the  strait  of  ThermopybB  was  monians 
occupied  by  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  Malians —  SjJyUe^tB 
Paralii,    Hier^    and    Trachinians.      These   latter,  niumeroaa 
immediately  adjoining  Mount  (Eta  on  its  north  side  gnat 
— as  well  as  the  Dorians  (the  little  tribe  properly  so  ^''^ 
called,  which  was  accounted  the  pidmitive  hearth 
of  the    Dorians   generaUy)  who  joined   the   same 
mountain  range  on  the  south — were  both  of  them  harassed  and 
plundered  by  the  predatory  mountaineers,  probably  ^tolians,  on 
the  high  lands  between  them.    At  first  the  Trachinians  were 
disposed  to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Athena.    But 

1  Thacfd.  iU.  87, 80, 90. 
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not  feeling  sufficiently  assured  as  to  the  way  in  wbicli  she  would 
deal  with  them,  they  joined  with  the  Dorians  in  claiming  aid 
from  Sparta  :  in  &ct,  it  does  not  appear  that  Athens,  possessing 
naval  superiority  only  and  being  inferior  on  land,  could  have 
given  them  effective  aid. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  eagerly  embracing  the  opportunity,  deter- 
mined to  plant  a  strong  colony  in  this  tempting  situation.  There 
was  wood  in  the  neighbouring  regions  for  ship-building,^  so  that 
they  might  hope  to  acquire  a  naval  position  for  attacking  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Euboea,  while  the  passage  of  troops  against 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace  would  also  be  facilitated ; 
the  impracticability  of  such  passage  had  forced  them,  three  years 
before,  to  leave  Potidsea  to  its  fate.  A  considerable  body  of 
colonists,  Spartans  and  Lacedemonian  Perioeki,  was  assembled 
under  the  conduct  of  three  Spartan  (Eklsts — Leon,  Damagon, 
and  Alkidas  ;  the  latter  (we  are  to  presume,  thoagh  Thucydid^ 
does  not  say  so)  the  same  admiral  who  had  met  with  such  little 
success  in  Ionia  and  at  Eorkyra.  Proclamation  wiui  further  made 
to  invite  the  junction  of  all  other  Qreeks  as  colonists,  excepting 
by  name  lonians,  Achseans,  and  some  other  tribes  not  here 
specified.  Probably  the  distinct  exclusion  of  the  Achaeans  must 
have  been  rather  the  continuance  of  ancient  sentiment  than 
dictated  by  any  present  reasons,  since  the  Achesans  were  not  now 
pronounced  enemies  of  Sparta.  A  number  of  colonists,  stated  as 
not  less  than  10,000,  flocked  to  the  place,  having  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  colony  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Sparta. 
The  new  town,  of  large  circuit,  was  built  and  fortified  under  the 
name  of  Herakleia ; '  not  fur  from  the  site  of  Trachis,  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Maliac  Qulf, 
and  about  double  that  distance  from  the  strait  of  Thermopyls. 
Near  to  the  latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  effective 
possession  of  it,  a  port  with  dock  and  accommodation  for  ship- 
ping was  constructed. 

A  populous  city,  established  under  Lacedsemonian  protection 
in  this  important  post^  alanued  the  Athenians,  and  created  much 

1  Respecting    this    abundance    of  the   Spartan    kings,  but  the  whole 

wood,  as  well  as  the  site  of  Herakleia  region   near   (Eta  and  Traohis    was 

geneially,  consult  Liry,  xxxTi.  22.  adorned  by  legends  and  heroic  inci- 

3  Dioa6r.  xii.  69.     Not  merely  was  dents  connect^   with  him :   see  the 

HSraklte  the  mythical  progenitor  of  drama  of  the  Tmchinite  by  Sophoklte. 
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expectation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  Bat  the  Lacedsmonian 
CEkists  were  harah  and  unskilful  in  their  management;  while 
the  Thesaaliana,  to  whom  the  Trachinian  territory  was  tributary, 
considered  the  colony  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  aoiL 
Anxious  to  prevent  ita  increase,  they  haraased  it  with  hoatilitiea 
from  the  first  moment  The  GBttean  aaaailanta  were  alao  active 
enemies;  so  that  Herakleia,  thua  pressed  from  without  and 
nii]^;ovemed  within,  dwindled  down  from  its  original  numbers 
and  promiae,  barely  maintaining  ita  exiatenoa^  We  ahall  find  it 
in  la^  timea,  however,  revived,  and  becoming  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

The  main  Athenian  armament  of  thia  aummer,  conaisting  of 
sixty  tnremea  under  Nikiaa,  undertook  an  expedition 
i^ainst  the  island  of  MSloa.    Mdloe  and  Thera,  both  expedition 
inhabited  by  ancient  coloniata  from  Lacedssmdn,  had  Jfj^ 
never  been  from  the  beginning,  and  etill  refused  to  S^^** 
be,  members  of  the  Athenian  alliance  or  aubjecta  of 
the  Athenian  empire.    They  thua  atood  out  aa  exceptions  to  all 
the  other  ialanda  in  the  ^gean,  and  the  Atheniana  thought 
themaelvea  authorized  to  reaort  to  conatraint  and  conquest; 
believing  themselves  entitled  to  command  over  all  the  islands. 
They  might  indeed  urge,  and  with  considerable  plausibility,  that 
the  MeliBLna  now  enjoyed  their  ahare  of  the  protection  of  the 
JEgean  from  piracy,  without  contributing  to  the  coat  of  it ;  but 
considering  the  obstinate  reluctance  and  strong  philo-Laconian 
prepoflseasionB  of  the  Melians,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
and  given  no  ground  of  offence  to  Athens,  the  attempt  to  conquer 
them  by  force  could  hardly  be  justified  even  as  a  calculation  of 
gain  and  loss,  and  was  a  mere  gratification  to  the  pride  of  power 
in  carrying  out  what,  in   modem  days,  we  should  caU  the 
principle  of  maritime  empire.    Melos  and  Thera  formed  awkward 
comers,  which  defaced  the  symmetry  of  a  great  proprietor's  field  ;> 
and  the  former  ultimately  entailed  upon  Athens  the  heaviest  of 
all  losses — ^a  deed  of  blood  which  deeply  dishonoured  her  annalsL 
On  this  occasion,  Nikias  visited  the  island  with  his  fieet,  and 
after  vainly  summoning  the  inhabitants,  ravaged  the  lands,  but 

1  Thacyd.  ili.  92,  08;  DiodAr.  zi.  40:  Old  aagnliu iUe 

ziL  fi9.  Prozlmiu  accedat,  qoi  nunc  denonnat 

'  Ho»t.  Sat.  iL  6, 8—  ageUam  1 
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retired  without  undertaking  a  dege.  He  then  sailed  away,  and 
came  to  Ordpns,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Attica,  bordering 
on  Boeotia.  The  hoplites  on  board  his  riiipe,  landing  in  the 
night,  marched  into  the  interior  of  Boeotia  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tanagra.  They  were  here  met,  according  to  signal  raised,  by  a 
military  force  from  Athens,  which  marched  thither  by  land ;  and 
the  joint  Athenian  army  ravaged  the  Tanagrsean  territory, 
gaining  an  insignificant  advantage  over  its  defenders.  On  retir- 
ing, Nikias  re-assembled  his  armament,  sailed  northward  along 
the  coast  of  Lokris  with  the  nsoal  ravages,  and  returned  home 
without  effecting  anything  farther.^ 

About  the  same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other  Athenian 
ProoeedingB  triremes,  under  Demo0then§s  and  Ptoklds,  had  been 
Athenians  ^^^  round  Peloponndsus  to  act  upon  the  coast  of 
under  Akamauia.     In  conjunction  with  the  whole  Akar- 

SMntehi  nanian  force,  except  the  men  of  GSniadse  —  with 
^^»™»»*»'  fifteen  triremes  from  Korkyra  and  some  troops  from 
Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus — they  ravaged  the  whole  territory 
of  Leukas,  both  within  and  without  the  isthmus,  and  confined 
the  inhabitants  to  their  town,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken 
by  anything  but  a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  a  tedious  blockade. 
And  the  Akamanians,  to  whom  the  city  was  especially  hostile, 
were  urgent  with  Demosthen^  to  undietrtake  this  measure  forth- 
with, since  the  opportunity  might  not  again  recur,  and  success 
was  nearly  certain. 

But  this  enterprising  officer  committed  the  grave  imprudence 
RnMiiti  ^^  offending  them  on  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
of^emot-°  in  order  to  attack  a  country  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
^^  practicable — ^the  interior  of  jStolia.  The  Messenians 
^^i^r^i  of  Naupaktus,  who  suffered  from  the  depredations 
large  plans.  ^^  ^^  neighbouring  iBtolian  tribes,  inflamed  his 
imagination  by  suggesting  to  him  a  grand  scheme  of  operations,* 
more  worthy  of  the  large  force  which  he  commanded  than  the 
mere  reduction  of  Leukas.  The  various  tribes  of  iEtoliana— rude, 
brave,  active,  predatory,  and  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  javelin, 
which  they  rarely  laid  out  of  their  hands — stretched  across  the 

I  Tbncyd.  iU.  91.  Utvniwimp    in    cvAbr    avrf   orpanac 

*  Thncyd.  iU.  94.    Ai|fto«Mri|ff  t  Ara-    Toaavrnt  twad^iutnutt  dtc 
wtiBtrax    Kara  ^v  xP^i^c    Tovror    v«rb 
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eonntry  firom  between  Pamaasus  and  CEta  to  the  eastem  bank  of 
the  Achel6ii8.  The  flcheme  soggeated  by  the  MeaeenianB  was 
that  Demoflthends  ahoold  attack  the  great  central  iBtolian  tribes 
— the  Apoddti,  Ophioneis,  and  Enrytftnes :  if  they  were  conqaered, 
all  the  remaining  continental  tribes  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf 
and  Mount  Parnassus  might  be  invited  or  forced  into  the  alliance 
of  Athens — ^the  Akamanians  being  already  included  in  it  Having 
thus  got  the  command  of  a  laige  continental  foroe,^  Demosthen^ 
contemplated  the  ulterior  scheme  of  marching  at  the  head  of  it, 
on  the  west  of  Parnassus,  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians — ^Inhabiting  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  friendly 
to  Athens,  and  enemies  to  the  .Sitolians,  whom  they  resembled 
both  in  their  habits  and  in  their  fighting— until  he  arrived  at 
Kitynium  in  Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Kephisus.  He  would  then  easily  descend  that  valley  into 
the  territory  of  the  Phokians,  who  were  likely  to  join  the 
Athenians  if  a  favourable  opportunity  oscurred,  but  who  might 
at  any  rate  be  constrained  to  do  so.  From  Phokis,  the  scheme 
was  to  invade  from  the  northward  the  conterminous  territory  of 
Boeotia,  the  great  enemy  of  Athens ;  which  might  thus  perhaps 
be  completely  subdued,  if  assailed  at  the  same  time  from  Attica. 
Any  Athenian  general  who  could  have  executed  this  compre- 
hensive scheme  would  have  acquired  at  home  a  high  and  well- 
merited  celebrity.  But  Demosthenes  had  been  ill-informed  both 
as  to  the  invincible  barbarians,  and  the  pathless  country,  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  iBtolia.  Some  oi  the  tribes  spoke 
a  language  scarcely  intelligible  to  Greeks,  and  even  ate  their 
meat  raw  ;  while  die  country  has  even  down  to  the  present  time 
remained  not  only  unconquered,  but  untraversed  by  an  enemy  in 
arms. 

Demosthends  accordingly  retired  from  Leukas,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Aksxnanians,  who  not  only  could  not  be 
induced  to  accompany  him,  but  went  home  in  visible  disgust 
He  then  sailed  with  his  other  forces — Messenians,  Eephallenians, 

1  Thocyd.  ilL  96.  thaXXo-^ipmrimbv  raouurk.  Domoithmite  would  calcoUto 

t^  rmvrn.    None  of  the  tiibei  properly  on  getting  under  his  order*  the  Akar- 

called  jBpirotB  would  be  oomprfaed  In  naiuans  and  iBtolians,  and  some  other 

this  ezpreatlon :  the  name  ifvttpArw  tiibea  beddee ;  but  wAol  other  trihea,  It 

la  here  a  general  name  (not  a  proper  lanoteaiytoapedit:  perhaps  the  Agriri, 

nameX    aa    Poppo   and   Dr.  Arnold  east  of  Amphuoolua,  among  them. 
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and  Zakynthians — to  GSneon  in  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians,  a  maritime  township  on  the  Corinthian 
Demos-  Qulf,  not  far  eastward  of  Naapaktus — where  his  army 
£^^^'  ^'^^  disemharked,  together  with  300  epibats  (or 
toiSto*'  ^  marines)  from  the  triremes — ^including  on  this  occasion, 
^toiiAr-  what  was  not  commonly  the  case  on  shipboard,^  some 
and^bnrexy  ^^  ^®  choice  hoplites,  selected  all  from  young  men  of 
^b&nfai.  ^^  BBime  age,  on  the  Athenian  muster-roll.  Having 
passed  the  night  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus  Nemeus 
at  (Eneon,  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  poet  Hesiod  was 
said  to  have  been  slain,  he  marched  early  in  the  morning,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Messenian  Chromon,  into  ^tolia.  On  the 
first  day  he  took  Potidania,  on  the  second  Erokyleium,  on  the 
third  Teichium— all  of  them  villages  unfortified  and  undefended, 
for  the  inhabitants  abandoned  them  and  fled  to  the  mountains 
above.  He  was  here  inclined  to  halt  and  await  the  junction  of 
the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  who  had  engaged  to  invade  JStolia  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  almost  indispensable  to  his  success,  from 
their  familiarity  with  ^tolian  war&re,  and  their  similarity  of 
weapons.  But  the  Messenians  again  persuaded  him  to  advance 
without  delay  into  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  viUages  might 
be  separately  attacked  and  taken  before  any  collective  force  could 
be  gathered  together ;  and  Demosthenes  was  so  encouraged  by 
having  as  yet  encountered  no  resistance,  that  he  advanced  to 
iESgitium,  which  he  also  found  deserted,  and  captured  without 
opposition. 


I  niiiejd.  Ui.  98.  The  Bplbatae,  or 
■oldiers  ■ezring  on  shipboaidfnmHnesX 
were  more  nmially  taken  from  the 
Thetetf  or  the  poorest  clam  of  dtizene, 
famished  by  tne  state  with  a  panoply 
for  the  occasion— not  from  the  regiuar 
hoplites  on  the  mnster-roll.    Maritime 


soldiery  is  therefore  usually  spoken  of 
as  something  inferior:  the  present 
triremes  of  Demosthenta  are  noticed 
in  the  light  of  an  exception  (i^avrurifv 
icot  ^vAov  VToanai,  Thncyd.  Tl.  21). 

So  among  toe  Romans,  serrlce  in  the 
legions  was  accounted  higher  and  more 
honouiable  than  that  of  the  daniazfi 
milites  CHusit.  Histor.  i.  87X 

The  Athenian  Bpibatie,  though  not 
forming  a  corps  permanently  distinct, 
correspond  in  function  to  the  English 
marines,  who  seem  to  haTe  been  first 


distinguished  permanently  from  other 
foot-soldiers  about  the  year  1884.  "  It 
having  been  found  necessary  on  many 
occasions  to  embark  a  number  of 
soldiers  on  board  our  ships  of  war,  and 
mere  landsmen  being  at  first  extremelT 
unhealthy— and  at  first,  until  they  bad 
been  soenstomed  to  the  sea.  in  a  great 
measure  unserviceable  —  it  was  at 
length  judged  expedient  to  appoint 
certain  regiments  for  that  service,  who 
were  trained  to  the  different  moaes  of 
sea-fighting,  and  also  made  useful  in 
some  of  those  mancouvres  of  a  ship  where 
a  great  many  hands  were  required. 
These,  from  toe  nature  of  their  duty, 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
maritiwu  solduri  or  marines."— Grose's 
MiUtary  Antiquities  of  the  EngUsh 
Army,  vol.  L  p.  180.    (London,  178tf.) 
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Here  however  was  the  term  of  his  good  fortune.  The  momi- 
teins  round  .£gitium  were  ocoapied  not  only  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  village,  but  also  by  the  entire  S^^' 
force  of  ^tolia,  ooUected  even  from  the  distant  tribes  ^^^ 
Bomids  and  Ealli^  who  bordered  on  the  Maliac  retire  with 
Qui!  The  invasion  of  Demoethen§s  had  become  ^^'^ 
known  beforehand  to  the  ^tolians,  who  not  only  forewarned  all 
their  own  tribes  of  the  approaching  enemy,  bnt  also  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  to  ask  for  aid.^  However 
they  showed  themselves  folly  capable  of  defending  their  own 
territory  without  foreign  aid.  Demosthen^  found  himself 
assailed  in  his  position  at  iSgitium,  on  all  sides  at  once,  by  these 
active  highlanders  armed  with  javelins,  pouring  down  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Not  engaging  in  any  dose  combat,  they 
retreated  when  the  Athenians  advanced  forward  to  charge  them, 
resuming  their  aggression  the  moment  that  the  pursuers,  who 
could  never  advance  far  in  consequence  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  b^;an  to  return  to  the  main  body.  The  small  number 
of  bowmen  along  with  Demosthen^  for  some  time  kept  their 
unshielded  assailants  at  bay.  But  the  officer  commanding 
the  bowmen  was  presently  slain ;  the  stock  of  arrows  became 
nearly  exhausted  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  Chromon  the 
Messenian,  the  only  man  who  knew  the  country  and  could  serve 
as  guide,  was  slain  also.  The  bowmen  became  thus  either 
inefifective  or  dispersed  ;  while  the  hoplites  exhausted  themselves 
in  vain  attempts  to  pursue  and  beat  ofif  an  active  enemy,  who 
always  returned  upon  them  and  in  every  successive  onset  thinned 
and  distressed  them  more  and  more.  At  length  the  force  of 
Demoethen^  was  completely  broken  and  compelled  to  take 
flight ;  without  beaten  roads,  without  guides,  and  in  a  country 
not   only  strange   to   them,  but   impervious,  from  continual 

1  Thaqrd.   UL   100.      vpov/fi^arrcf  paktus :  but  that  they  had  sent  eiiToji 

wp6fnpop  cc  Tt  K6piv9o9  cat  it  AommBoI-  Immediately  whan  toey  heard  of  the 

pMwm.   wfiivfhit — ar«^9ov<nr    mart   a^Cn  preparations   for    invading    JEtoUa— 

wifLipat.  oTpaniv  hi  Nci^vaucrov  5t«l  i^v  yet  before  the  invasion  actually  took 

TMr  'A9iiraCM¥  ivayMyi^r.  plaoe.      The   WOrds   Si^  t^i*  twk  *A^ 

It  is  not  here  meant,  I  think  (as  vaCmv  iway^y^r  show  that  this  is  the 

CHSHer  and  Dr.  Arnold  suppose),  that  meaning. 

the  .fitoUans  sent  enroys  to  Laoe-       The  word  hnymyij  Is  tightly  ood- 

dmnAn  before  there  was  any  talk  or  stmed  by  Haack,  against  the  Scholiast 

thought  of  the  invasion  of   iBtolia,  —  '*  because   the   Nanpaktians    were 

simply  in  prosecution  of  the  standing  bringing  in  the  Athenians  to  invade 

antipathy  which  they  bore  to  Nan-  iBtoUa^. 
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monntaiii,  rock,  and  forest  Many  of  them  were  slain  in  the 
flight  hj  parsaera,  superior  not  less  in  rapidity  of  movement 
than  in  knowledge  of  tiie  country ;  some  even  lost  themselves  in 
the  forest)  and  perished  miserably  in  flames  kindled  around 
them  by  tiie  iBtolian&  The  fugitives  were  at  length  reassembled 
at  CEneon  near  the  sea,  with  the  loss  of  PeriklSs  the  colleague  of 
Demosthends  in  command,  as  well  as  of  120  hoplites,  among  the 
best  armed  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Athenian  muster-rolL' 
The  remaining  force  was  soon  transported  back  from  Naupaktus 
to  Athens,  but  Demosthends  remained  behind,  being  too  much 
afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen  to  return  at  such  a 
moment  It  is  certain  that  his  conduct  was  such  as  justly  to 
incur  their  displeasure ;  and  that  the  expedition  against  iBtolia, 
alienating  an  established  aUy  and  provoking  a  new  enemy,  had 
been  conceived  with  a  degree  of  rashness  which  nothing  but  the 
unexpected  fftvour  of  fortune  could  have  counterbalanced. 

The  force  of  the  new  enemy,  whom  his  unsuccessful  attack 
Attack  of  ^*^  raised  into  activity,  soon  made  itself  felt  The 
Atoiians  ^tolian  envoys,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Sparta 
ponnMUns  ^^^  Corinth,  found  it  easy  to  obtain  the  promise  of  a 
K^^ioeh  considerable  force  to  join  them  in  an  expedition 
upon  Na^  against  Naupaktus.  About  the  month  of  September, 
***'^*"*  a  body  of  3000  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  including 
500  from  the  newly  founded  colony  of  Herakleia,  was  assembled 
at  Delphi,  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus^  Makarius,  and 
Menedaeus.  Their  road  of  march  to  Naupaktus  lay  through 
the  territory  of  the  OzoUan  Lokrians,  whom  they  proposed 
either  to  gain  over  or  to  subdue.  With  Amphissa,  the  largest 
Lokrian  township,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Delphi,  they  had  little  difficulty ;  for  the  AmphiBsians  were  in  a 
state  of  feud  with  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  Parnassus, 
and  were  afraid  that  the  new  armament  might  become  the  instru- 
ment of  Phokiau  antipathy  against  them.  On  the  first  application 
they  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  gave  hostages  for  their 
fidelity  to  it:  moreover  they  persuaded  many  other  Lokrian 
petty  villages— among  others  the  Myoneis,  who  were  masters  of 
the  most  difficult  pass  on  the  road— to  do  Uie  same.  Eurylochus 
received  from  these  various  townships  reinforcements  for  his 

lThiiC7d.til.98. 
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army,  as  Well  as  hostages  for  their  fidelily,  whom  he  deposited 

at  Eytiidum  in  Doris ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  march 

through   all   the  territory  of  the    Ozolian  Lokrians  without 

resistance,  except  from  (Eneon  and  Enpalion,  both  which  places 

he  took  by  force.    Having  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Naupaktns, 

he  was  there  joined  by  the  fall  force  of  the  iEtolians.    Their 

joint  efforts,  after  laying  waste  all  the  neighbourhood,  captured 

the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion,  which  had  become  subject 

to  the  Athenian  empire.^ 

Naupaktus,  with  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and  thinly  defended, 

was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  would  certainly  have   Naapaktu 

been  taken,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  efforts  of  the  jSemM^^^ 

Athenian  Demosthen^  who  had  remained  there  ever  ^^°il^^ 

the  Akftr* 


since  the  unfortunate  ^toUan  expedition.  Apprised 
of  the  coming  march  of  Eurylochus,  he  went  personally  to  the 
Akamanians,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  Naupaktus.  For  a  long  time  they  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  solicitations  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  to  blockade 
Leukas,  but  they  were  at  length  induced  to  consent  At  the 
head  of  1000  Akamanian  hoplites,  DemosthenSs  threw  himself 
into  Naupaktus,  and  Eurylochus,  seeing  that  the  town  had  been 
thus  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  attack,  abandoned  all  his  designs 
upon  it — marching  farther  westward  to  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories of  ^tolia—Kalydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschinm,  near  the 
Adieldus  and  the  borders  of  Akamania. 

The  ^tolians,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him  for  the  common 
purpose  of  attacking  Naupaktus,  here  alxmdoned  him 
and   retired   to  their  respective  homes.     But   the  ^l^"^ 
Ambrakiots,    rejoiced    to    find    so    considerable   a  ^^  ^^^ 
Peloponnesian  force  in  their  neighbourhood,  prevailed  oonoerto 
upon  him  to  assist  them  in  attacking  the  Amphilochian  ]CnbnUdoto 
Argos  as  well  as  Akamania ;  assuring  him  that  there  *»  attack 
was  now  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the 
population   of   the   mainland,    between   the  Ambrakian   and 
Corinthian  Qulfs,  under  the  supremacy  of  LaoedaomOn.    Having 
persuaded  Eurylochus   thus  to  keep  his  forces  together  and 
ready,  they  themselves,  with  3000  Ambrakiot  hopUtes,  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  and  captured   the 
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fortified  hill  of  OlpsB  immediately  bordering  on  the  AmbrakiBn 
QvHif  about  three  miles  firom  Argoe  itself;  a  hill  employed  in 
former  days  by  the  ATntrnRTiiAiiB  as  a  place  for  public  judicial 
congress  of  the  whole  nation.^ 

This  enterprise,  communicated  forthwith  to  Eurylochus,  was 
Demos-  ^®  signal  for  movement  on  both  sides.  TheAkar- 
^n^  nanians,  marching  with  their  whole  force   to  the 

Athenians,  protection  of  Argoe,  occupied  a  post  called  Erdns  in 
Se^lSa^  ^^^  Amphilochian  territory,  to  prevent  Eurylochus 
n»^»  from  effecting  his  junction  with  the  Ambrakiots  at 
protection  OlpsB.  They  at  the  same  time  sent  urgent  messages 
of  Aigoa.  ^  Demosthen^  at  Kaupaktus,  and  to  the  Athenian 
guard  •  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  under  Aristotelfis  and 
Hieiophon,  entreating  their  aid  in  the  present  need,  and  inviting 
Demosthends  to  act  as  their  commander.  They  had  forgotten 
their  displeasure  against  him  arising  out  of  his  recent  refusal  to 
blockade  at  Leukas,  for  which  they  probably  thought  that  he 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  his  disgrace  at  ^tolia ;  while 
they  knew  and  esteemed  his  military  capacity.  In  &ct,  the 
accident  whereby  he  had  been  detained  at  Naupaktus  now 
worked  fortunately  for  them  as  well  as  for  him.  It  secured  to 
them  a  commander  whom  all  of  them  respected,  obviating  the 
jealousies  among  their  own  numerous  petty  townships;  it 
procured  for  him  the  means  of  retrieving  his  own  reputation  at 
Athens.  DemosthenSs,  not  backward  in  seizing  this  golden 
opportunity,  came  speedily  into  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  with  the 
twenty  triremes,  conducting  200  Messenian  hoplites  and  sixty 
Athenian  bowmen.  Finding  the  whole  Akamanian  force 
concentrated  at  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  he  was  named  general, 
nominally  along  with  the  Akamanian  generals,  but  in  reality 
enjoying  the  whole  direction  of  operations. 

He  found  also  the  whole  of  the  enemjr's  force,  both  the  3000 
March  of  Ambrakiot  hoplites  and  the  Peloponnesian  division 
jto^ochui  under  Eurylochus,  already  united  and  in  position  at 
Akarnawia  OlpsB,  about  three  miles  ofL  For  Eurylochus,  as  soon 
AmbnL^^  as  he  was  apprised  that  the  Ambrakiots  had  reached 
"****  OlpsB,  broke  up  forthwith  his  camp  at  Proschium  in 

iBtolia,  knowing  that  his  best  chance  of  traversing  the  hostile 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  lOS-lOS. 
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territory  of  Akamania  consisted  in  celerity ;  the  whole  Akar- 
nanian  force,  however,  had  already  gone  to  Aigoe,  so  that  his 
march  was  unopposed  through  that  country.  He  crossed  the 
Acheldos,  marched  westward  of  Stratos,  through  the  Akamanian 
townships  of  Phytia,  Medeon,  and  LimnflBa ;  then  quitting  hoth 
Akamania  and  the  direct  road  from  Akamania  to  Argoe,  he 
struck  rather  eastward  into  the  mountainous  district  of  Thyamus 
in  the  territory  of  the  Agrsoans,  who  were  enemies  of  the 
AViMTiATiiftna.  From  hence  he  descended  at  night  into  the 
territory  of  Argos,  and  passed  unobserved,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  betweeen  Argos  itself  and  the  Akamanian  force  at 
KrSnse,  so  as  to  join  in  safety  the  3000  Ambrakiots  at  Olpee,  to 
their  great  joy.  They  had  feared  that  the  enemy  at  Argos  and 
ErSn»  woidd  have  arrested  his  passage;  and  believing  their 
force  inadequate  to  contend  alone,  they  had  sent  pressing 
messages  home  to  demand  large  reinforcements  for  themselves 
and  their  own  protection.^ 

Demosthenis,  thus  finding  a  united  and  formidable  enemy, 
superior  in  number  to  himself  at  Olpsa,  conducted  his 
troops  from  Argos  and  ELr6n»  to  attack  theuL  The  united  aimy 
ground  was  rugged  and  mountainous^  and  between  byDmo^ 
the  two  armies  lay  a  steep  ravine,  which  neither  liked  ^^^  ^ 
to  be  the  first  to  pass ;  so  that  they  lay  for  five  days  sin^^ioehiis 
inactive.  If  Herodotus  had  been  our  historian,  he  "^^^ 
would  probably  have  ascribed  this  delay  to  unfavourable 
sacrifices  (which  may  indeed  have  been  the  case),  and  would 
have  given  us  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  the  prophets  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  more  positive  practical  genius  of  Thucydides 
merely  acquaints  us,  that  on  the  sixth  day  both  armies  put 
themselves  in  order  of  battle — ^both  probably  tired  of  waiting. 
The  ground  being  favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthente  hid  in 
a  bushy  dell  400  hoplites  and  light-armed,  so  that  they  might 
spring  up  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  action  upon  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  left,  which  outflanked  his  right.  He  was  himself 
on  the  right  with  the  Messenians  and  some  Athenians,  opposed 
to  Eurylochus  on  the  left  of  the  enemy ;  the  AkamanianH^  with 
the  Amphilochian  akontists  or  darters,  occupied  hia  left,  opposed  to 
the  Ambrakiot  hoplites.  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians  were» 
I  Thaeyd.  ilL  106, 106, 107. 
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howeyer,  intermixed  in  the  line  of  Eoiylochas,  and  it  was  only 
the  MantineanB  who  maintained  a  separate  station  of  their  own' 
towards  the  left  centre.  The  hattle  accordingly  began,  and  Eory- 
lochns  with  hia  superior  numbers  was  proceeding  to  surround 
Demosthen^  when  on  a  sudden  the  men  in  ambudi  rose  up  and 
set  upon  his  rear.  A  panic  seized  his  men,  who  made  no  resist- 
ance worthy  of  their  Peloponneman  reputation :  they  broke  and 
fled,  while  Eurylochus,  doubtless  exposing  himself  with  peculiar 
bravery  in  order  to  restore  the  battle,  was  early  slain.  Demoe- 
thenls,  having  near  him  his  best  troops,  pressed  tiiem  vigorously, 
and  their  panic  communicated  itself  to  the  troops  in  the  centre, 
so  that  all  were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  to  Olpa.  On  the 
right  of  the  line  of  Eurylochus,  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most 
warlike  Greeks  in  the  Epirotic  regions,  completely  defeated  the 
Akamanians  opposed  to  them,  and  carried  their  pursuit  even  as 
far  as  Argos.  So  complete,  however,  was  the  victoiy  gained  by 
Demosthen^  over  the  remaining  troops,  that  these  Ambrakiots 
had  great  difficulty  in  fighting  their  way  back  to  Olpes,  which 
was  not  accomplished  without  severe  loss,  and  late  in  the  evening. 
Among  all  the  beaten  troops,  the  Mantineans  were  those  who  best 
maintained  their  retreatiiu^  order.^  The  loss  in  the  army  of 
Demosthenes  was  about  300;  that  of  the  opponents  much 
greater,  but  the  number  is  not  specified. 
Of  the  three  Spartan   commanders,   two^    Eurylochus   and 

Makarius,  had  been  slain;  the  third,  Menedsus, 
^^ving  found  himself  beleaguered  both  by  sea  and  land,  the 
Spjrtja  ^  Athenian  squadron  being  on  guard  along  the  coast 
maJcM  a  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  might  have  fought  his 
atpit^tion  way  to  Ambrakia,  especially  as  he  would  have  met 
aSd^"*"  ^®  Ambrakiot  reinforcement  coming  from  the  dty. 
Pelopon-  But  whether  this  were  possible  or  not,  the  commander, 
denting  ^^  much  dispirited  to  attempt  it,  took  advantage  of 
Sotfc"^'*'    the  customary  truce  granted  for  burying  the  dead, 

to  open  negotiations  with  Demosthenes  and  the 
Akamanian  generals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  unmolested 
retreat.  This  was  peremptorily  refused ;  but  Demosthenis  (with 
the  consent  of  the  Akamanian  leaders)  secretly  intimated  to  Hie 
Spartan  commander  and  those  immediately  around  him,  together 
1  Thucyd.  iU.  107, 108 :  oompwe  Poly»iiiis,  iU.  1. 
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with  the  Mftntinfftiw  and  other  Pelopopneman  troqps,  that  if  they 
chose  to  make  a  separate  and  anrreptitiona  retreat,  abandoning 
their  eomradea,  no  opposition  would  be  offered.  He  designed  by 
thia  meana  not  merely  to  isolate  the  AmbrakiotSi  the  great 
enemies  of  Argos  and  Akarnsnia»  along  with  the  body  of 
misoeUaneoQS  mercenaries  who  had  come  under  Eurylochus,  but 
also  to  obtain  the  more  permanent  advantage  of  disgracing  the 
Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  eyes  of  the  Epirotic  Greeks 
as  cowards  and  traitors  to  military  fellowship.  The  very  reason 
which  prompted  Demosthenes  to  grant  a  separate  facility  of 
escape  ought  to  have  been  imperatiye  with  Mened»us  and  the 
Peloponnesians  around  him,  to  make  them  spurn  it  with  indigna- 
tion. Tet  such  was  their  anxiety  for  personal  safety,  that  this 
disgraceful  convention  was  accepted,  ratified,  and  carried  into 
effect  forthwith.  It  stands  alone  in  Qrecian  history,  as  an 
example  of  separate  treason  in  officers  to  purchase  safety  for 
themaelyes  and  their  immediate  comrades,  by  abandoning  the 
general  body  under  their  command.  Had  the  officers  been 
Athenia^i,  it  would  have  been  douhtless  quoted  as  evidence  of 
the  pretended  faithlessness  of  democracy.  But  as  it  was  the 
act  of  a  Spartan  commander  in  conjunction  with  many  leading 
Peloponnesians,  we  will  only  venture  to  remark  upon  it  as  a 
farther  manifestation  of  that  intra  •  Peloponnesian  selfishness, 
and  carelessness  of  obligation  towaitls  extra -Peloponnesian 
QreekSy  which  we  found  so  lamentably  prevalent  during  the 
invasion  of  Xerxds ;  in  this  case  indeed  heightened  by  the  fact, 
that  the  men  deserted  were  fellow-Dorians  and  fellow-soldiers 
who  had  just  fought  in  the  same  ranks. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  burying  the  dead  had  been 
completed,  Menedeus,  and  the  Peloponnesians  who  xhe  Ambits 
were  protected  by  this  secret  convention,  stole  away  i^^"^ 
slily  and  in  small  bands  under  pretence  of  collecting  io«  in  thsir 
wood  and  vegetables.  On  getting  to  a  little  distance,  ^**^^ 
they  quickened  their  pace  and  made  off — much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  Ambrakiots,  who  ran  after  them  trying  to  overtake  them. 
The  Akamanians  pursued,  and  their  leaders  had  much  difficulty 
in  explaining  to  them  the  secret  convention  just  concluded.  It 
was  not  without  some  suspicions  of  treachery,  and  even  personal 
hazard  ^m  their  own  troops,  that  they  at  length  caused  the 
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fugitiYe  Peloponnesiand  to  be  respected ;  while  the  AmbrakiotB, 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  two  to  Akarnanian  feelings  were 
pursued  without  any  reserve,  and  200  of  them  were  slain  before 
they  oonld  escape  into  the  friendly  territory  of  the  Agneana^ 
To  distinguish  Ambrakiots  from  Peloponnesians,  similar  in  race 
and  dialect)  was  however  no  easy  task.  Much  dispute  arose  in 
individual  cases. 

Unfairly  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  hi  more  severe 
Another  calamity  was  yet  in  store  for  her.  The  large 
1k»b  iKKiy  reinforcement  from  ike  city,  which  had  been  urgently 
bx«Uota,  invoked  by  the  detachment  at  Olpse,  started  in  due 
J^J^^  course  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready,  and  entered 
city  aa  a  the  territory  of  Amphilochia  about  the  time  when  the 
men^?'  battle  of  Olpes  was  fought;  but  ignorant  of  that 
^^Demw^  misfortune,  and  hoping  to  arrive  soon  enough  to  stand 
thenta  at  by  their  friends.  Their  march  was  made  known  to 
•iidcatto  DemosthenSs,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  by  the 
plecea.  Amphilochians,  who  at  ^e  same  time  indicated  to 

him  the  best  way  of  surprising  them  in  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  road  along  which  they  had  to  march,  at  the  two 
conspicuous  peaks  call^  Idomend,  immediately  above  a  narrow 
pass  leading  farther  on  to  Olpso.  It  was  known  beforehand,  by 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots,  that  they  would  rest  for  the 
night  at  the  lower  of  these  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  on  the  next  morning.  On  that  same  night  a  detachment  of 
Amphilochians,  under  direction  from  Demosthen^  seized  the 
higher  of  the  two  peaks ;  while  that  commander  himself,  dividing 
his  forces  into  two  divisions,  started  from  his  position  at  Olpee  in 
the  evening  after  supper.  One  of  these  divisions,  having  the 
advantage  of  Amphilochian  guides  in  their  own  country,  marched 
by  an  unfrequented  mountain  road  to  IdomenI ;  the  other,  under 
Demosthenes  himself^  went  directly  through  the  pass  leading 
from  Idomend  to  Olpee.  After  marching  aU  night,  they  reached 
the  camp  of  the  Ambrakiots  a  little  before  day-break — Demos- 
then^  himself  with  his  Messenians  in  the  van.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  The  Ambrakiots  were  found  still  lying  down  and 
asleep,  while  even  the  sentinels,  uninformed  of  the  recent  ^wttle 
—hearing  themselves  accosted  in  the  Doric  dialect  by  the 
'  Thacyd.  m.  111. 
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Measeniana,  whom  Demosthenes  had  placed  in  front  for  that 
expreas  poipose— «nd  not  seeing  very  clearly  in  the  morning 
twilight — mistook  them  for  some  of  their  own  fellow-citizens 
coming  hack  from  the  other  camp.  The  AkarnaniauB  and 
Messeniaos  thus  fell  among  the  Amhrakiots  sleeping  and 
unarmed,  and  without  any  possibility  of  resistance.  Large 
numbers  of  them  were  destroy^  on  the  spot>  and  the  remainder 
fled  in  all  directions  among  the  neighbouring  mountains,  none 
knowing  the  roads  and  the  country.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
Amphilochians — subjects  of  Ambrakia,  but  subjects  averse  to 
their  condition,  and  now  making  use  of  their  perfect  local 
knowledge  and  light^armed  equipment,  to  inflict  a  terrible 
revenge  on  their  masters.  Some  of  the  Ambrakiots  became 
entangled  in  ravines— others  fell  into  ambuscades  laid  by  the 
Amphilochians.  Others  again,  dreading  most  of  all  to  feJl  into 
the  hands  of  the  Amphilochians — ^barbaric  in  race  as  well  as 
intensely  hostile  in  feeling — and  seeing  no  other  possibility  of 
escaping  them — swam  off  to  the  Athenian  ahips  cruising  along 
the  shore.  There  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  who 
survived  to  return  to  Ambrakia.* 

The  complete  victory  of  Idomend,  admirably  prepared  by 
Demosthenes,  was  achieved  with  scarce  any  loaa  The  Akar- 
nanlans,  after  erecting  their  trophy  and  despoiling  the  enemy's 
dead,  prepared  to  carry  off  the  arms  thus  taken  to  Argos. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  before  this  was  done,  they  were 
visited  by  a  herald,  coming  from  those  Ambrakiots  p^^j, 
who  had  fled  into  the  Agrasan  territory,  after  the  of  the 
battle  of  Olpie  and  the  subsequent  pursuit    He  came  herald  on 
with  the  customary  request  from  defeated  soldiers^  for  ^^^t 
pirmisdon  to  bury  their  dead  who  had  fedlen  in  that  numW  of 
pursuit    Neither  he,  nor  those  from  whom  he  came, 
knew  anything  of  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  at  Idomen^ — 
just  as  tiiese  latter  had  been  ignorant  of  the  defeat  at  Olpe ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Akamanians  in  the  camp,  whose 
minds  were  full  of  the  more  recent  and  capital  advantage  at 
IdomenS,  supposed  that  the  message  referred  to  the  men  slain  in 
that  engagement    The  numerous  panoplies  just  acquired  at 
Idomene  lay  piled  up  in  the  camp,  and  the  herald  on  seeing 

I  Thoeyd.  HL  lit. 
5—15 
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them  was  struck  with  amazement  at  tiie  size  of  the  heap,  so  much 
exceeding  the  number  of  those  who  were  missing  in  his  own 
detachment  An  Akamanian  present  asked  the  reason  of  his 
surprise,  and  inquired  how  many  of  his  comrades  had  been  slain 
— meaning  to  refer  to  the  slain  at  IdomenS.  '*  About  two 
hundred,"  the  herald  replied. — *' Yet  these  arms  here  show,  not 
that  number,  but  more  than  a  thousand  men.'' — ^  Then  they  are 
not  the  arms  of  those  who  fought  with  us."—**  Nay— but  they 
are— if  ye  were  the  persons  who  fought  yesterday  at  Idomenl." — 
**We  fought  with  no  one  yesterday:  it  was  the  day  before 
yesterday,  in  the  retreat." — ^**0h,  then— ye  have  to  learn,  that  we 
were  engaged  yesterday  with  these  others,  who  were  on  their 
march  as  reinforcement  from  the  city  of  Ambrakia." 

The  unfortunate  herald  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the 
large  reinforcement  from  his  city  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  So 
acute  was  his  feeling  of  mingled  anguish  and  surprise,  that  he 
raised  a  loud  cry  of  woe,  and  hurried  away  at  once,  without 
saying  another  word :  not  even  prosecuting  his  request  about 
the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies — ^which  appears  on  this  fatal 
occasion  to  have  been  neglected.^ 

His  grief  was  justified  by  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the 

Defenoelen    calamity,  which  Thucydid^  considers  to  have  been 

*"**i??****  *  the  greatest  that  afflicted  any  Orecian  city  during  the 
condition  of       ,   °  •      ^    .t  ifxT-i.-  •         j-vi 

AmbrakU     whole  war  pnor  to  the  peace  of  Nikias ;  so  incredibly 

^oqb''      gi'^t,  indeed,  that  though  he  had  learnt  the  numb^ 

loM.  slain,  he  declines  to  set  it  down,  from  fear  of  not  being 

believed — a  scruple  which  we  his  readers  have  much  reason  to 

regret    It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  populatioa 

of  Ambrakia  was  destroyed,  and  Demosthen^  was  urgent  with 

the  Akamanians  to  mardi  thither  at  once.    Had  they  consented, 

ThucydidSs  tells  us  positively  that  the  city  would  have  surrendered 

without  a  blow.'    But  they  refused  to  undertake  the  enterprise, 

1  Thocyd.  HL  IVL  avrofiotl  ov  clAoi'*  yvr  M  M«iovy,  fi^  oi 

*Thucyd.  UL  118.    vitfot  yip  rovro  'A^raiot    ixomt    ovri^v    x«^****^^* 

|uf    w6Xn   'JEDAAi|yi£t   itdyiorov   61^  rwr  9<^vt  v^ipoucoi  ftat. 
K«r«l  rhv  w6k9jio»  rtfvJc  iy4vrro.        We  may  rem&rk  that  the  exprMrion 

K«l  JuH^^y  oine  ty^«D^a  t»v  Airo0aytfr>  icari  rhv  ft&ktpLOP  rov8c — ^when  it  oocnre 

rmvt  «^«  avioToy  rb  vAiqtfof  k4ytTtu  in  the  lint,  woond,  third,  or  Unt  half 

diroXtfatfaiiMfvpbcrbiMyttfecr^irdXtMf.  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Thncydid^ 


'Aftvpoff^or  fUrroi  o  I  £  a  5ri  «t  ^^ovAi^-  seems  to  allade  to  the  flnt  ten  yean  of 
Biivw  *Ajcapvav««  koX  'A^^iAoxot,  'A^  the  Peloponneslan  war,  which  ended 
vofott  Mi  Ai||M>9Mr«i  w9t$6itMPOi,  j|cAmv,    with  the  peace  of  NiUai. 
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fearmg  (according  to  the  historian)  that  the  Athenians  at  Amhrakia 
would  be  more  troablesome  neighbours  to  them  than  the  Am- 
brakiots.  That  this  reason  was  operative  we  need  not  doubt: 
but  it  can  hardly  have  been  either  the  single,  or  even  the  chief 
reason ;  for  had  it  been  so,  they  would  have  been  equally  afraid 
of  Athenian  eo-operation  in  the  blockade  of  Leukas,  which  they 
had  strenuously  solicited  from  Demosthenes,  and  had  quarrelled 
with  him  for  refusing.  Amhrakia  was  less  near  to  them  than 
Leukas,  and  in  its  present  exhausted  state  inspired  less  fear ; 
but  the  displeasure  arising  from  the  former  refusal  of  Demosthente 
had  probably  never  been  altogether  appeased,  nor  were  they  sorry 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  him  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  three  hundred  panoplies  were 
first  set  apart  as  the  perquisite  of  Demoethends;  Attomptto 
the  remainder  were  then  distributed,  one-third  for  »lcaiato 
the  Athenians,  the  other  two-thirds  among  the  tbeAmbia- 
Akarnanian  townships.  The  immense  reserve  ^^^ 
personally  appropriated  to  Demosthen^  enables  us  to  make 
some  vague  conjecture  as  to  the  total  loss  of  Ambrakiots.  The 
fraction  of  one-third,  assigned  to  the  Athenian  people,  must  have 
been,  we  may  imagine,  six  times  as  great,  and  perhaps  even  in 
larger  proportion,  than  the  reserve  of  the  general  For  the  latter 
was  at  that  time  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  to  regain  their  favour — an  object  which 
would  be  frustrated  rather  than  promoted,  if  his  personal  share 
of  the  arms  were  not  greatiy  disproportionate  to  the  collective 
daim  of  the  city.  Beasoning  upon  this  supposition,  the 
panoplies  assigned  to  Athens  would  be  1600,  and  the  total  of 
Ambrakiot  slain  whose  arms  became  public  property  would  be 


In  a  carafnl  di— ertfctkm,  hj  Vnnz  work,  contbiiilng  the  former.  And  a 
Wolfgang  Ullrich,  analriing  the  itmo-  aort  of  sepante  prefiMe  Ib  glTon  for 
tore  of  the  historr  of  ThacrdldSt,  It  is  them  (t.  2g^  y^ypa^  Bi  xol  rmura  6  avrof 
made  to  appear  that  the  flnt,  eecond,  9ovKv6(hK  'AftiMroc  4^,  Ac  It  Ib  hi 
and  third  Booka,  with  the  lint  haU  of  thle  later  portion  that  he  flnt  takes  np 
the  fourth,  were  compoeed  daring  the  the  view  peraUar  to  him,  of  reckoning 
lnter?al  between  the  peaoe  of  iHkiai  the  whole  twenty-wren  yean  aa  one 
and  the  beginning  ox  the  last  nine  oonttnned  war  only  nominally  inter- 
yean  of  the  war,  called  the  Dekelefan  rapted  (Ullrich.  Beitrifge  snr  Brklarang 
war;  allowing  for  two  passages  in  des  Thnkydidte.  p.  86,  126,  188,  Ac, 
theee  early  books  which  most  haTe  Hamburgh,  1846>. 
been  sabseqnently  introdnoed.  Compan  iv  ftp  woKdft^  rfBc  (iii.  08), 

The  later  books  seem  to  haTe  been  which  in  like  manner  means  the  war 

taken  up  by  Thucydidta  as  a  aepaiate  prior  to  the  peaoe  of  Nikiaa. 
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5400.  To  which  must  be  added  some  Ambrakiots  killed  in  their 
flight  from  Idomend  by  the  Amphilochians,  in  delk,  ravine8» 
and  by-places ;  probably  those  Amphilochianiiy  who  dew  them, 
would  appropriate  the  arms  privately, -without  bringing  them 
into  the  general  stock.  Upon  this  calculation,  the  total  number 
of  Ambrakiots  slain  in  both  battles  and  both  pursuits  would 
be  about  6000;  a  number  suitable  to  the  grave  expressions 
of  Thucydid^,  as  well  as  to  his  statements,  that  the  first 
detachment  which  marched  to  Olpes  was  3000  strong,  and  that 
the  message  sent  home  invoked  as  reinforcement  the  total 
force  of  the  dty.  How  totally  helpless  Ambrakia  had  become 
is  still  more  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians 
were  obliged  shortly  afterwards  to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of 
300  hoplites  for  its  defence.^ 

The  Athenian  triremes  soon  returned  to  their  station  at 
^^^  ^  Naupaktus,  after  which  a  convention  was  concluded 
oondaded  between  the  Alfturnanians  and  Amphilochians  on  the 
^br^  one  side,  and  the  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians 
ud  the"^*^^  (who  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Olpe  into  the 
Akarna.  territory  of  Salynthius  and  the  Agrni)  on  the  other, 
^^^i!^^  ensuring  a  safe  and  unmolested  egress  to  both  of  the 
^^on  latter.'  With  the  Ambrakiots  a  more  permanent 
pacification  was  effected :  the  Akamanians  and 
Amphilochians  concluded  with  them  a  peace  and  alliance  for 
100  years,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all  tiie 
Amphilochian  territory  and  hostages  in  their  poeseasion,  and 
should  bind  themselves  to  furnish  no  aid  to  Anaktorium,  then 
in  hostility  to  the  Akarnanians.  Each  party,  however,  main- 
tained its  separate  alliance— the  Ambrakiots  with  the  Pelopon- 

iThncyd.  iii.  114.     0iod6ros  (zIL  paaaa^  might  certainly  be  oonstraed 

00)  abridges  the  narratlTe  of  Thncy*  with  this  emendation,  thoogh  there 

didte.  woold  still  be  an  awkwardness  in  the 

s  Thneyd.  iii.  114.    'Axapi^nt  M  ical  position  of  the  lelatiTe  oi««p  with  re- 

'A^cAoxot,  a»^k96vTm¥  'ABti^aimw  koI  gard  to  its  antecedent*  and  in  the 

AiffAooMi^vf,  rott    it    :iakvpBiop   cal  position  of    the  partide  mat,   which 

*Ayfiaiovt  maru^vyovoip  'AfkwptMmrait  ought  then   prcmerly  to  oome  after 

«ai   ncAovovmiViOif  iipaxipil9tv  imrn*  fMroWanfO'av  and  not  before  itb    The 

Miyro  i$  OlviaiKtv,  oZnp  col  luraafivni*  sentence  would  then  mean,  that  **  the 

va»  wofik  SoAvi^tor.  AmbiaUots  and  Peloponnesians,  who 

This  is  a   toit  difflcnit  passage,  had    originally    taken    refuge   with 

Hermann  has  ooi^feotored,  and  Poppo,  Salynthius,  had  moTed  away  nom  his 

Ooller,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  all  approve,  the  tenitorv   to   (Eniada,"   from    which 

reading  «^  XaXvvSiov  instead  of  the  place  tney  were  now  to  ea}oy  safe 

two  last  words  of  the  sentence.    The  departure. 
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nesian  confederacy,  the  Akamanians  with  Athens.  It  was 
stipnlated  that  the  Akamanians  should  not  be  required  to  assist 
the  Ambrakiots  against  Athens,  nor  the  Ambrakiots  to  assist 
the  Akamanians  against  the  Peloponnesian  league ;  but  against 
all  other  enemies,  each  engaged  to  lend  aid  to  the  other.^ 

To  Demosthends  personally,  the  events  on  the  coast  of  the 
Ambrakian  Qnlf  proved  a  signal  good  fortune,  well-  setarn  of 
earned  indeed  by  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed.  £"°?^. 
He  was  enabled  to  atone  for  his  imprudence  in  the  triamph  to 
iBtolian  expedition,  and  to  re-establish  himself  in  ^^^^^^ 
the  fftvour  of  the  Athenian  people.    He  sailed  home  in  triumph 
to  Athens  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  with  his  reserved 
present  of  300  panoplies,  which  acquired  additional  value  from 
the  accident,  that  the  larger  number  of  panoplies,  reserved  out 
of  the  spoil  for  the  Athenian  people,  were  captured  at  sea, 
and  never  reached   Athens.     Accordingly,  those  brought  by 
DemoethenSs  were  the  only  trophy  of  tiie  victory,  and  as  such 
were  deposited  in  the  Athenian    temples,  where  Thucydidds 
mentions  them  as  still  existing  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.' 

It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athenians  were  induced 
by  an  oracle  to  undertake  the  more  complete  purifica-  pnriUcatioB 
tion  of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.     This  step  was  ^^^ 
probably  taken  to  propitiate  Apollo,  since  they  were  AthenJam. 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  terrible  visitation  of  ^^^eU^ 
the  epidemic  was  owing  to  his  wrath.    And  as  it  was  ^^^ 
about  this  period   that  the  second   attack   of  the  peculiar 
epidemic,  after  having  lasted  a  year,  disappeared,  ■P^^^^^^u'- 
many  of  them  probably  ascribed  this  relief  to  the  effect  of 
their  pious  cares  at  Delos.    All  the  tombs  in  the  island  were 
opened  ;  the  dead  bodies  were  then  exhumed  and  re-interred  in 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia ;  and  orders  were  given  that 
for  the  future  neither  deaths  nor  births  should  take  place  in  the 
sacred  island.    Moreover,  the  ancient  Delian  festival— once  the 
common  point  of  meeting  and  solemnity  for  the  whole  Ionic 
race,  and  celebrated  for  its  musical  contests,  before  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  conquests  had  subverted  the  freedom  and  prosperity 

1  Thtieyd.  lU.  114.  wKieu,  max  aTMV  avrat  itariwktvvt,     Kat 

SThncyd.  iii  IH.    TJl  d)  r^.*'  *  *?"  'W*'*^  '^  avr^^rJl  riiv  rifC  AtrMAiOt 

Kct/ui«Ka  ip  rolt  'ArriicoiC  icpotc  (vi&^p^K  airb  raimic  Hit  vpaj^flMf  iZttv- 

AiifijooBivti  i^j^Mifvatf,  rptcui69uu  waifO'  Wpa  i)  ctf  odof. 
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of  Ionia— was  now  renewed.  The  Athenians  celebrated  the 
festival  with  its  accompanying  matches,  even  the  chariot-race,  in 
a  manner  more  splendid  than  had  ever  been  known  in  former 
times.  They  appointed  a  similar  festival  to  be  celebrated  every 
fourth  year.  At  this  period  they  were  excluded  both  from  the 
Olympic  and  the  Pythian  games,  which  probably  made  the 
revival  of  the  Delian  festival  more  gratifying  to  them.  The 
religious  zeal  and  munificence  of  Nikias  were  strikingly  dis- 
played at  Delos.^ 

I  Thiu7d.  UL 104 ;  Plfitaroh.  Nikias,  c.  8, 4    Dioddr.  zH.  Sa 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

SEVKKTH  T£AR  OF  THE  WABr-OAPTUBE  OF 
SPHAKTERIA. 

Thb  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  LaeedsemonianB  had  now  beoome 
an  ordinary  enterprise,  undertaken  in  every  year  of 
the  war  except  the  third  and  sixth,  and  then  omitted  mr  of 
only  firom  accidental  causes ;  though  the  same  hopes  ij^j^^^^f 
were  no  longer  entertained  from  it  as  at  the  com-  Attica. 

•    <■  -r^      .  «  B»C.  425. 

mencement  of  the  war.    Dormg  the  present  spring 
Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  conducted  the  Peloponnesian  army  into 
the  territory,  seemingly  about  the  end  of  April,  and  repeated  the 
usual  ravages. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  Korkyra  was  about  to  become  the 
principal  scene  of  the  year's  militaj^  operations.    For  jjj^^. 
the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  come  back  Korkm 
to  the  island  and  fortified   themselves  on  Mount  ^ek  * 
Istdnl,  carried  on  war  with  so  much  activity  against  ^^M^Schicai 
the  KorkyrsBans  in  the  city,  that  distress  and  evoi  exKtTA 
fiunine  reigned  there.    Sixty  Peloponnesian  triremes  ^St^afleet 
were  sent  thither  to  assist  the  aggressors.    As  soon  ^*^ 
as  it  became   known   at   Athens  how  hardly  the  fleet  «• 
Eorkyrseans  in  the  city  were  pressed,  orders  were  ^u^^w!'^ 
given  to  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  about  to 
sail  for  Sicily  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophokl^  to  halt  in  their 
voyage  at  Korkyra,  and  to  lend  whatever  aid  might  be  needed.^ 
But  during  the  course  of  this  voyage,  an  incident  occurred 
elsewhere,  neither  foreseen  nor  imagined  by  any  one,  which  gave 
a  new  character  and  promise  to  the  whole  war,  illustrating 

1  Thucyd.  It.  2,  8. 
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forcibly  the  obeervatioiu  of  Periklds  and  Arohidamiu  before  its 
oommencementy  on  the  impoonbility  of  calculatmg  what  turn 
events  might  take.^ 

So  high  did  Demoetfaends  stand  in  the  fisivoiir  of  his  conntrymen 
^^^  after  his  brilliant  sncoesses  in  the  Ambrakian  Gnli^ 
thente  that  they  granted  him  permission  at  his  own  request 

f^JIJJf^  to  go  aboard  and  to  employ  the  fleet  in  any  descent 
Atheidan  which  he  might  think  expedient  on  the  coast  of 
■eparate  Peloponndsns.  The  attachment  of  this  active  officer 
oommand.  ^  ^^  Messenians  at  Naupaktus  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  planting  a  detachment  of  them  on  some  well-chosen 
maritime  post  in  the  ancient  Messenian  territory,  from  whence 
they  would  be  able  permanently  to  harass  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  provoke  revolt  among  the  Helots— the  more  so  from  their 
analogy  of  race  and  dialect  The  Messenians,  active  in  priva- 
teering, and  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  points  of  this 
coast,  all  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  ancestors, 
had  probably  indicated  to  him  Fylus  on  the  south-western  shore. 

That  ancient  and  Homeric  name  was  applied  specially  and 
He  flxM  properly  to  denote  the  promontory  which  forms  the 
upon  Pylm  northern  termination  of  the  modern  bay  of  Navarino 
fo/m^on  opposite  to  the  island  of  Spbagia  or  Sphakteria ; 
?^m^ni  though  in  vague  language  the  whole  neighbouring 
Pylnsaad  district  seems  also  to  have  been  called  Pylu&  Ac- 
Sphakteria.  Qoi^fngiy^  \j^  circumnavigating  Laconia,  Demosthen^ 
requested  that  the  fleet  might  be  detained  at  this  spot  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  fortify  it,  engaging  himself  to  stay 
afterwards  and  maintain  it  with  a  garrison.  It  was  an  unin- 
habited promontory — about  forty-five  miles  from  Sparta,  that  is, 
as  far  distant  as  any  portion  of  her  territory— presenting  rugged 
cliffs,  and  easy  of  defence  both  by  sea  and  land.  But  its  great 
additional  recommendation,  with  reference  to  the  maritime  power 
of  Athens,  consisted  in  its  overhanging  the  spacious  and  secure 
basin  now  called  the  bay  of  Navarino.  That  basin  was  fronted 
and  protected  by  the  islet  called  Sphakteria  or  Sphagia,  untrodden, 
untenanted,  and  full  of  wood,  which  stretched  along  the  coast 
for  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow 
entrances  ;  one  at  its  northern  end,  opposite  to  the  position  fixed 
lTbiicyd.Ll40;iLlL 
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on  by  Demostiieii^  so  confined  as  to  admit  only  two  triremes 
abreast— the  other  at  the  southern  end  about  four  times  as  broad  ; 
while  the  inner  water  approached  by  these  two  channels  was 
both  roomy  and  prptected.  It  was  on  the  coast  of  PeloponnSsos, 
a  little  within  the  northern  or  narrowest  of  the  two  channels, 
that  Demosthends  proposed  to  pknt  his  little  fort— the  ground 
being  itself  eminently  favourable,  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water  ^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  promontory.* 


1  Tlincyd.  !▼.  ^ 

*Toporraphy  of  Sphaktcris  sad 
PtIcml  The  dMCilpUoD  given  bj 
ThuGjdidte,  of  the  memorable  faiei- 
dente  in  or  near  Pylns  and  Rpbaktecla, 
is  MrfeetiT  clear,  tntelligible,  and  oon- 
■iateiit  with  iteelf,  as  to  topognphy. 
Bat  when  we  oonmlt  the  topogra~"~ 
of  the  eeene  as  it  stands  now,  we 
Tarioos  dicnmstanoei  which  cai^-. 
poasiblT  be  reconciled  with  Thncydidto. 
Both  Colonel  Leake  (TraTels  in  the 
.  Moveaj  roL  L  pp.  402—416)  and  Dr. 
Arnold  (Appendiz  to  the  second  and 
third  ▼olnme  of  his  Thacjdidte,  p.  444) 
have  oiTen  plans  of  the  coast,  aocom- 
panled  with  Taloable  remarks. 

The  main  discrepancy,  between  the 
statement  of  ThacydldSs  and  the 
present  state  of  the  coast,  is  to  be 
lonnd  in  the  breadth  of  the  two 
channels  between  Sphakteria  and  the 
mainland.  The  aoataem  entrance  into 
the  bay  of  Navaxlno  is  now  between 
ISOO  and  1400  yards,  with  a  depth  of 
watervaning  from  B,  7, 88, 88  fathoms ; 


„  eas  thuOTdidSs  states  it  as  having 
only  a  breadth  adequate  to  admit 
eight  or  nine  triremes  abreast  The 
northern  entrance  is  aboot  160  yards  in 
width,  with  a  shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying 
across  it  on  which  there  are  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  of  water :  Thney- 
didte  tells  OS  that  it  afforded  room  for 
no  more  than  two  triremes,  and  his 
nanmUTe  implies  a  much  greater  depth 
of  water,  so  as  to  make  the  entrance 
for  triremes  perfectly  unobstmeted. 

Colonel  Leake  sapposes  that  Thocy- 
didte  was  misinfonned  as  to  the 
breadth  of  the  southern  passsge ;  but 
Dr.  Arnold  has  on  this  point  giTsn  a 
satisfaetory  reply— 4hat  the  narrow, 
nees  is  not  merely  affirmed  in  the 
numbers  of  Thncrdidfls,  but  is  in> 
directly  implied  in  nis  narratlTe,  where 
he  tells  us  that  the  Lacedemonians 
Intended  to  choke  up  both  of  them  by 
triremes  closely  packed.     ObTiovsly 


this  expedient  coold  not  be  dreamt  of, 
except  for  a  very  narrow  mouth.  The 
same  re^jr  soflioes  against  the  donbta 
which  Blomileld  and  Poppo  (Com^ 
meoL  p.  10)  zaise  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  numerals  Urm  or  ivria  In 
Thuevdidte :  a  doubt  which  merely 
tranneis  the  supposed  error  from 
Thueydidls  to  the  writer  of  the  Bi& 

Dr.  Arnold  has  himself  raised  astlU 
graver  doubt :  whether  the  island  now 
called  Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as 
Sphakteria,  and  whether  the  bay  of 
Navarino  be  the  real  harbour  of  Pylusi 
He  suspects  that  the  Pale-Navarino. 
which  has  been  generally  understood 
to  be  PylQs,  was  m  reality  the  ancient 
Hphakteria,  separated  from  the  main- 
land in  ancient  times  by  a  channel  at 
the  north  as  weU  as  by  another  at  the 
eouth-east-though  now  it  is  not  an 
island  at  alL  He  further  suspects  that 
the  lake  or  lagoon  called  lake  of 
Osmyn  Aga,  north  of  the  harbour  of 
NaTaxltto,  and  immediately  under  that 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
Sphakteria,  was  the  ancient  haiboor 
of  Pylus.  in  which  the  sea-fisht 
between  the  Athenians  and  Laoeda- 
monians  took  ptece.  He  does  not 
indeed  assert  this  as  a  positiTO 
opinion,  but  leans  to  it  as  the  most 
probable— admitting  that  there  aia 
difficulties  either  way. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  stated  some  of  the 
diflicalUes  which  beset  this  hypothesis 
(p.  447),  but  there  Is  one  which  he  has 
not  stated,  which  appears  to  me  the 
formidable  of  aU,.and  quite  IMal 


to  the  admissibility  of  his  opinion.  If 
the  Faleokastro  of  NavailBO  was  the 
real  ancient  Sphakteria^  it  must  have 
been  a  second  ishmd  situated  to  the 
northward  of  Sphagia.  There  most 
therefore  have  been  two  islands  closa 
together  off  the  coast  and  nsar  the 
scene.  Now  if  the  reader  wiU  follow 
the  account  of  Thucydidte,  he  will  see 
that  tnere  certainly  was  no  more  than 
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Bat  Enrymedon  and  Sophokl^  decidedly  rejected  all  propoei- 
J.  .  tion  of  delay ;  and  with  much  reason,  since  they  had 
the  admina  been  informed  (though  seemingly  without  truth)  that 
toJl&^nipoB  ^®  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  actoally  reached  Korkyra. 
n^  on  to  They  might  well  have  remembered  the  mischief  which 
withoat  had  ensued  three  years  before,  from  the  delay  of  the 
^Kk  T&  reinforcement  sent  to  Phormio  in  some  desultory 
drhnmSito  operations  on  the  coast  of  Krdte.  The  fleet  accordingly 
Pyloibya  passed  by  Pylus  without  stopping;  but  a  terrible 
'^™'  storm  drove  them  back  and  forced  them  to  seek 

shelter  in  the  very  harbour  which  Demosthente  had  fixed  upon 
— the  only  harbour  anywhere  near.  That  officer  took  advantage 
of  this  accident  to  renew  his  proposition,  which  however  appeared 
to  the  commanders  chimericaL  There  were  plenty  of  desert 
capes  round  Peloponnesus  (they  said^  if  he  chose  to  waste  the 
resources  of  the  city  in  occupying  them.^  They  remained 
unmoved  by  his  reasons  in  reply.  Finding  himself  thus  unsuc- 
cessful, Demosthenes  presumed  upon  the  undefined  permission 
granted  to  him  by  the  Athenian  people,  to  address  himself  first 
to  the  soldiers,  last  of  all  to  the  taxiarchs  or  inferior  officers,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  second  his  project,  even  against  the  will  of 
the  commanders.  Much  inconvenience  might  well  have  arisen 
from  such  clashing  of  authority  :  but  it  happened  that  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  taxiarchs  took  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  their 
commanders,  and  refused  compliance.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at 
such  reluctance,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  seeming  improbability 

MM  lilMid— SphAktOTiiL   without  any  tlon   hu   takan   plaee  in    the   two 

othor  near  or  adiolning  to  it :  aee  paiaairas  which  Mparate  SnhagiA  from 

aapadaUy  e.  18 :  tho  Athenian  Heet  ttie  mainland,  dnting  the  faiterral  of 

nnder  Bnrvmedon.  on  first  arrf Ting,  S400  years  which  sepamtas  ns  tram 

was  obliced  to  go  back  some  distance  ThneydidSs.     The  mainland  to  the 

to  the  laland  of  PrAtA,  because  tJu  soath  of  Nanuino  mnst  hATe  been 

Uttmd  of  SphakterlA  was  full  of  Lace-  much  nearer  than  it  is  now  to  the 

dffmonian  hoplltes:  if  Dr.  Arnold's  southern  portion  of  Sphagla.  while  the 

hypothesis  were  admitted,  there  would  northern  passage  also  most  luiTe  been 

lutTe  been  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  then  both  narrower  and  deaier.    To 

landing  on  Sphagla  itself— the  same  sappose  a  change  in  the  configuration  of 

iBtferanoe  may  be  deduced  from  a  &  the  coast  to  tHis  extent  seems  nownj 

The  statement  of  PUnv  (H.  N.  It.  IQ  eztraTagant:   any   other    hypothecs 

that  there  were  tru  aphuria  off  Pylus,  which  may  be  sUrted  will  be  found 

vnless  we  suppose  with  Hardouin  that  inrolTed  in  much  greater  difficulty, 
two  of  them  weie  mere  rocks,  appears       i  Thucyd.  i?.  8.    The  account,  alike 

to  me  inoonslBtsnt  with  the  account  of  meagre    and    inaccurate,   giren    by 

Thucydid«a.  Dioddrus  of  these  interesting  erents 

I  think  that  there  is  no  altematlTe  in  Pylus  and  Sphakteiia,  wiU  be  fonnd 

except  to  suppose  that  a  great  altera-  in  DlodAr.  zii.  01— M. 
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of  being  able  to  maintain  such  a  poet  against  tbe  great  real,  and 
still  greater  sappoeed,  superiority  of  Laoedtemonian  land  force. 
It  happened  however  that  the  fleet  was  detained  there  for  some 
days  by  stormy  weather ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  having  nothing 
to  d€>,  were  seized  with  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  occupying 
themselves  with  the  fortification,  and  crowded  around  to  execute 
it  with  all  the  emulation  of  eager  volunteers.    Having  i>qibos. 
contemplated  nothing  of  the  kind  on  starting  firom  f^l^^^^ 
Athens,  they  had  neither  tools  for  cutting  stone,  nor  gao^ 
hods  for  carrying  mortar.^    Accordingly  they  were  ^Sl^Stfy'^ 
compelled  to  build  their  wall  by  collecting  such  JJdim 
pieces  of  rock  or  stones  as  they  found,  and  putting  He  is  left 
them  together  as  each  happened  to  fit  in  :  whenever  ^Sx^^ 
mortar  was  needed,  they  brought  it  up  on  their  J|^^* 
bended  backs,  with  hands  joined  behind  them  to  onto 
prevent  it  from  slipping  away.     Such  deficiencies  ^^'^^T^ 
were  made  up,  however,  partly  by  the  unbounded  ardour  of  the 
floldiers,  partly  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  ground,  which 
hardly  required  fortification  except  at  particiilar  points;  the 
work  was  completed  in  a  rough  way  in  six  days,  and  Demosthends 
was  left  in  garrison  with  five  ships,  while  Eurymedon  with  the 
main  fleet  sailed  away  to  Korkyra.    The  crews  of  the  five  afaipe 
(two  of  which,  however,  were  sent  away  to  warn  Eurymedon 
afterwards)  would  amount  to  about  1000  men  in  alL    But  there 
presently  arrived  two  armed  Messenian  privateers,  from  which 
DemoethenSs  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  forty  Messenian  hoplites, 
together  with  a  supply  of  wicker  shields,  though  more  fit  for 
show  than  for  use,  wherewith  to  arm  his  rowers.    Altogether,  it 
appears  that  he  must  have  had  about  200  hoplites,  besides  the 
half-armed  seamen.' 

Intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  plant,  even  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonian territory,  the  annoyance  and  insult  of  a  g^^  max6k 
hostile  post,  was  soon  transmitted  to  Sparta.    Yet  no  ^  the  LMe- 
mmiediate  measures  were  taken  to  march  to  the  spot ;  to  recoTer 
as  well  from  the  natural  slowness  of  the  Spartan  ^^^^ 
character,  strengthened  by  a  festival  which  happened  to  be  then 

1  ThBcyd.  It.  i.  and  selected  iixtjf  of  them  to  marefa 

*  Thnoyd.  !▼.  9.  Demoethente  placed  down  to  the  ihore.     This  impliea  a 

the/naccr  iMMi6«r(ra6f  woAXoik)ot  hie  total  which  can  haidlj  be  leae  than 

hopUtes  roond  the  walls  of  Us  post,  200. 
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going  on,  aa  from  the  confidence  entertained  that»  whenever 
attacked,  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  certain.  A  stronger 
impreaaion  however  was  made  by  the  newa  npon  the  Lacedsemonian 
army  invading  Attica,  who  were  at  the  same  time  suffering  from 
want  of  provisions  (the  com  not  being  yet  ripe),  and  from  an 
unusually  cold  spring  :  accordingly  Agis  marched  them  back  to 
Sparta,  and  the  fortification  of  Pylus  thus  produced  the  effect  of 
abridging  the  invasion  to  the  unusually  i^ort  period  of  fifteen 
days.  It  operated  in  like  manner  to  the  protection  of  Korkyra : 
for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  recently  arrived  thither  or  still  on 
its  way,  received  orders  immediately  to  return  for  the  attack  of 
Pylus.  Having  avoided  the  Athenian  fleet  by  transporting  the 
ships  across  the  isthmus  at  Leukas,  it  reached  Pylus  about  the 
same  time  aa  the  Lacedaemonian  land  force  from  Sparta,  compoeed 
of  the  Spartans  themselves  and  the  neighbouring  PerioekL  For 
the  more  distant  Periceki,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
being  just  returned  from  Attica,  though  summoned  to  come  as 
soon  as  they  could,  did  not  accompany  this  first  march.^ 

At  the  last  moment  before  the  Peloponnesian  fieet  came  in  and 
Prapam-  occupied  the  harbour,  Demosthen^  detached  two  out 
mMUMnSr  ^^  ^^  ^^®  triremes  to  warn  Eurymedon  and  the  main 
to  defend  fleet,  and  to  entreat  immediate  succour :  the  remaining 
SaUst  ships  he  hauled  ashore  under  the  fortification,  protect- 
ttem.  iQg  them  by  palisades  planted  in  front,  and  prepared 

to  defend  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Having  posted 
the  larger  portion  of  his  force — some  of  them  mere  seamen  with- 
out arms,  and  many  only  half-armed — ^round  the  assailable  points 
of  the  fortification,  to  resist  attacks  from  the  land  force,  he  him- 
self, with  sixty  chosen  hoplites  and  a  few  bowmen,  marched  out 
of  the  fortification  down  to  the  sea-shore.  It  was  on  that  aide 
that  the  wall  was  weakest,  for  the  Athenians,  confident  in  their 
naval  superiority,  had  given  themselves  little  trouble  to  provide 
against  an  assailant  fleet  Accordingly,  Demusthen^  foresaw 
that  the  great  stress  of  the  attack  would  lie  on  the  sea-side.  His 
only  safety  consisted  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  landing ;  a 
purpose,  seconded  by  the  rocky  and  perilous  shore,  which  left  no 
possibility  of  approach  for  ships  except  on  a  narrow  space  imme- 
diately under  the  fortification.  It  was  here  that  he  took  poet,  on 
1  Tbacjrd.  It.  & 
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the  water's  edge,  addieesiiig  a  few  words  of  enconngement  to  his 
men,  and  warning  them  that  it  was  useless  now  to  display  acute- 
ness  in  snnuning  up  perils  which  were  but  too  obvious,  amd  that 
the  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  boldly  encountering  the  enenjy 
before  th^  could  set  foot  ashore ;  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  land- 
ing from  ships  in  the  face  of  resistance  being  better  known  to 
Athenian  mariners  than  to  any  one  else.^ 

With  a  fleet  of  forty-three  triremes  under  Thrasymelidas,  and 
a  powerful  land  force,  simultaneously  attacking^  the  ^^^^i^ 
FiftcedaBTOonians  had  good  hopes  of  storming  at  once  a  of  the  hkS- 
rock  so  hastily  converted  into  a  military  poet  But  as  ^SaJ!^^ 
they  foresaw  that  the  first  attack  might  possibly  fail,  mb/ a  de- 
and  that  the  fleet  of  Eurymedon  would  probably  ^^^^ 
return,  they  resolved  to  occupy  forthwith  the  island  ^|£|fMa, 
of  Sphakteria,  the  natural  place  where  the  Athenian  g^Mite 
fleet  would  take  station  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ^  ^' 
the  garrison  ashore.  The  ndghbouring  coast  on  the  mainland  of 
Fdoponndsus  was  both  harbourless  and  hostile,  so  that  there  was 
no  other  spot  near  where  they  could  take  station.  And  the  Lace- 
dsBmonian  commanders  reckoned  upon  being  able  to  stop  up,  as  it 
were  mechanically,  both  the  two  entrances  into  the  harbour,  by 
triremes  lashed  together  firom  the  island  to  the  mainland,  with 
their  prows  pointing  outwards ;  so  that  they  would  be  able  at  any 
rate,  occupying  the  island  as  well  as  the  two  channels,  to  keep  off 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  to  hold  DemosthenSto  closely  blocked  up* 
on  the  rock  of  Pylos,  where  his  provisions  would  quickly  £ul  him. 
With  these  views  they  drafted  off  by  lot  some  hoplites  from  each 
of  the  Spartan  lochi,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Helots,  and  sent 
them  across  to  Sphakteria ;  while  their  land  force  and  their  fleet 
approached  at  once  to  attack  the  fortification. 

Of  the  asBault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little.  The  Lacedeemo- 
nians  were  proverbially  unskilful  in  the  attack  of  any-  They  attadk 
thing  like  a  fortified  place,  and  they  appear  now  to  ^^Jfjf^^ 
have  made  little  impression.  But  the  chief  stress  and  Jj^^ 
vigour  of  the  attack  came  on  the  sea-aide,  as  Demos-  S^of  Bn* 
thenSs  had  foreseen.  The  landing-place,  even  where  J^JJiJ^* 
practicable,  was  still  rocky  and  difficult,  and  so  theeea-kide. 
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narrow  in  dimennonB  that  the  Lacedaemonian  ahipe  could  only 
approach  by  small  sqnadronB  at  a  time ;  while  tiie  Athenians* 
maintained  their  ground  firmly  to  prevent  a  single  man  from 
setting  foot  on  land  The  assailing  triremes  rowed  up  with  loud 
shouts  and  exhortations  to  each  other,  striving  to  get  so  placed  as 
that  the  hoplites  in  the  bows  could  effect  a  landing ;  but  such 
were  the  difficulties,  arising  partiy  from  the  rocks  and  partly  from 
the  defence,  that  squadron  after  squadron  tried  this  in  vain.  Nor 
did  even  the  gallant  example  of  Brasidas  procure  for  them  any 
better  success.  That  officer,  commanding  a  trireme,  and  observ- 
ing that  some  of  the  pilots  near  him  were  cautious  in  driving 
their  ships  close  in  shore  for  fear  of  staving  them  against  the 
rocks,  indignantly  called  to  them  not  to  spare  the  planks  of  their 
vessels  when  the  enemy  had  insulted  them  by  erecting  a  fort  in 
the  country :  Lacedaemonians  (he  exclaimed)  ought  to  carry  the 
landing  by  force,  even  though  their  ships  ^ould  be  dashed  to 
pieces :  the  Peloponnesian  aUies  ought  to  be  forward  in  sacrificing 
their  ships  for  Sparta,  in  return  for  the  many  services  which  she 
had  rendered  to  theuL^  Foremost  in  performance  as  well  as  in 
exhortation,  Brasidas  constrained  his  own  pilot  to  drive  his  ship 
close  in,  and  advanced  in  person  even  on  to  the  landing-steps,  for 
the  purpose  of  leaping  first  ashore.  But  here  he  stood  exposed 
to  all  the  weapons  of  the  Athenian  defenders,  who  beat  him  back 
and  pierced  him  with  so  many  wounds  that  he  fainted  away  and 
fell  back  into  the  bows  (or  foremost  part  of  the  trireme,  beyond 
the  rowers);  while  his  shield,  slipping  away  from  the  arm,  dropped 
down  and  rolled  overboard  into  the  sea.  His  ship  was  obliged  to 
retire,  like  the  rest,  without  having  effected  any  landing.  All 
these  successive  attacks  frx>m  the  sea,  repeated  for  one  whole  day 
and  a  part  of  the  next,  were  repulsed  by  Demosthenfo  and  his 
little  band  with  victorious  bravery.  To  both  sides  it  seemed  a 
strange  reversal  of  ordinary  relations,^  that  the  Athenians,  essen- 
tially maritime,  should  be  fighting  on  land  -and  that  too  Lacedae- 
monian land — against  the  Lacediemonians,  the  select  land-warriors 
of  Qreece,  now  on  ship-board,  and  striving  in  vain  to  compass  a 


mnexceUentnoteofI>r.  Arnold  on  thto   ri|f  adfi*«  iprm  t6t€,  nitt /Jy^tpm- 

nMandexaffgerationofDioddnuwitli    oroic,  roZc  6k  eaJuurviott  nmmTrmZt 
the  modest  distinctnesa  ofThacydidte.    vw&i  vXtcffror  wpo4xw. 
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landing  on  their  own  shore.  The  Athenians,  in  honour  of  their 
success,  erected  a  trophy,  the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  the 
shield  of  Brasidas,  cast  ashore  by  the  waves. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Lacedeamonians  did  not  repeat  their 
attack,  but  sent  some  of  their  vessels  round  to  Asind  ^^ 
in  the  Messenian  Gulf  for  timber  to  construct  batter-  BarymedoD 
ing  machines  ;  which  they  intended  to  employ  against  ^JliSiL 
the  wall  of  Demosthenfo  on  the  side  towards  the  bar-  Ami  to 
bour,  where  it  was  higher,  and  could  not  be  assailed       ^ 
without  machines,  but  where  at  the  same  time  there  was  great 
facility  in  landing— for  their  previous  attack  had  been  made  on 
the  side  fronting  the  sea,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  landing  insuperable.^ 

But  before  these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  affairs  was  seriously 
changed  by  the  unwelcome  return  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from 
Zakynthus  under  Eurymedon,  reinforced  by  four  Chian  ships  and 
some  of  the  guard-ships  at  Naupaktus,  so  as  now  to  muster  fifty 
saiL  The  Athenian  admiral,  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  in  posses- 
sion of  the  harbour,  and  seeing  both  the  island  of  Sphakteria 
occupied,  and  the  opposite  shore  covered  with  Laced»monian 
hoplites ' — ^for  the  allies  from  all  parts  of  Peloponndsas  had  now 
arrived — ^looked  around  in  vain  for  a  place  to  land.  He  could 
find  no  other  night-station  except  the  uninhabited  island  of  Pr6t^ 
not  very  far  distant  From  hence  he  sailed  forth  in  the  morning 
to  Pylus,  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement — ^hoping  that  perhaps 
the  LacedsBmonians  might  come  out  to  fight  him  in  the  open  sea, 
but  resolved,  if  this  did  not  happen,  to  force  lus  way  in  and  attack 
the  fleet  in  the  harbour;  the  breadth  of  sea  between  Sphak- 
teria and  the  mainland  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  nautical 
manceuvre.'    Tlie  Lacedaemonian  admirals,  seemingly  confounded 

1  Thucyd.  iT.  18.    iA^tfow,  rb  jcard  Dr.  Arnold,  and  WM.  Indeed,  one  of 

rbr  X^Ura  T«txoffJ}«{r«K  lUw  tj^tip,  Iwofii-  the  reasons  which  indaced  the  latter 

^MfM  ii^Aurra  ov9i|c  <Aciy  fuixwais.  to  raspeet  that  the  harhour  meant  by 

^  £?PP**f  ?•*•  *P®°  *^  paesage.  Thncydidte  was  not  the  bay  of  Natarino. 

J2^'^*7*  \*;     «n.    ,      .  •>*»*  ^«  neighbouring  lake  of  Oaaai 

•  Thwsyd.  It.  18.     The  Laoedaemo-  An.  ^^ 

niaas  vaptmvdfmrro,  ^y  itrwkin  rtt.  At       l^hare  already  discossed  that  sap- 

€»  ny  hiiUtn  own  ov  a/iucfi^  ttmitaxH'  position  in  a  former  note :  bat  bi 

''•tS?* .      «*,_,.  _^  ...  ^  reference  to  the  expression  ov  <ruueam. 

The  ezpreaslon  "the  harbour  which  we  may  obserre,  Unt,  that  the  nseS 

'^^  ^^^^J°^C  **V.  <*«^««»*«  .?>;  negatiTe  expressions  to  convey  a  posi. 

spadons  bay  of  Natarino.  has  excited  tive  idea  wonld  be  in  the  ord&ary 

mnch  remark  from  Mr.  Blomlleld  and  manner  of  Thncydidte. 
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by  the  speed  of  the  Atheniin  fleet  in  ooming  back,  never  thought 
of  soiling  out  of  the  harbour  to  fight,  nor  did  thej  even  realize 
their  scheme  of  blocking  up  the  two  entrances  of  the  harbour 
with  triremes  closely  lashed  together.  Leaving  both  entrances 
open,  they  determined  to  defend  themselves  within ;  but  even 
here,  so  defective  were  their  precautions,  that  several  of  their 
triremes  were  yet  moored,  and  the  rowers  not  ftdly  aboard,  when 
the  Athenian  admirals  saOed  in  by  both  entrances  at  onoe  to 
attack  them.  Most  of  the  Lacedsmonian  triremes, 
tho  lAoedie-  afloat  and  in  fighting  trim,  resisted  the  attack  for  a 


^^M^         certain  time,  but  were  at  length  vanquished  and  driven 
hMbourof     back  to  the  shore,  many  of  them  with  serious  injury." 
"**  Five  of  them  were  captured  and  towed  oflF,  one  with 

all  her  crew  abroad.  The  Athenians,  vigorously  pursuing  their 
success,  drove  against  such  as  took  refuge  on  the  shore,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  not  manned  at  the  moment  when  the  attack 
began,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  afloat  or  into  action.  Some 
of  the  vanquished  triremes  being  deserted  by  their  crews,  who 
jumped  out  upon  the  land,  the  Athenians  were  proceeding  to  tow 
them  off,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  on  the  shore  opposed 
a  new  and  strenuous  resistance.  Excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  by 
witnessing  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  their  fleet,  and  aware  of  the 
cruel  consequences  which  turned  upon  it,  they  marched  all 
armed  into  the  water,  seized  the  ships  to  prevent  them  from  being 
dragged  off,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict  to  baffle  the 
assailants.  We  have  already  seen  a  similar  act  of  bravery,  two 
years  before,  on  the  part  of  tiie  Messenian  hoplites  accompanying 
the  fleet  of  Phormio  near  Naupaktus.'  Extraordinary  daring  and 
valour  was  here  displayed  on  both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as 
in  the  defence,  and  such  was  the  clamour  and  confusion,  that 
neither  the  land-skill  of  the  Lacedssmonians  nor  the  sea-skill  of 
the  Athenians  was  of  much  avail :  the  contest  was  one  of  per- 
sonal valour  aud  considecable  suffering  on  both  sides.    At  length 

But  further,  I  have  stated  in  a  iThacyd.  It.  14.     iromvav    m<^ 

prerions  note  that  it  is  Indtopeneable.  *oAAa«.  ««vrc  5*  «Aa^ov.    We  cannot  in 

in  mr  Jadement,  to  nippooe  the  island  English  speak  of  toounding  a  triieme, 

of  Sphaktena  to  hate  touched  the  though  the  Greek  word  is  both  liTely 

malnlMid  much  more  closely  in  the  and  accurate,  to  represent  the  blow 

time  of  Thucydld6s  than  it  does  now.  inflicted  by  the  impinging  beak  of  an 

At  that  time,  therefore,  tery  probably  enemy's  ship. 

the  basin  of  Navarino  was  not  so  large  3  See  abote  in  this  History,  chan. 

as  we  now  find  it.  zUz.                                                  ^ 
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the  Lacedflemonions  earned  their  point,  and  laved  all  the  abipa 
ashore ;  none  heing  carried  away  except  those  at  fiist  captured* 
Both  parties  thus  separated :  the  Athenians  retired  to  the  fortress 
at  Pylus,  where  they  were  donhtless  hailed  with  overflowing  joy 
by  their  comrades,  and  where  they  erected  a  trophy  for  their 
victory — giving  up  the  enemy's  dead  for  burial^  and  picking  up 
the  floating  wrecks  and  pieces.^ 

But  the  great  prixe  of  the  victory  was  neither  in  the  five  ships 
captured  nor  in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  besieged  at  xhe  Laoe- 
Pylus.    It  ky  in  the  hoplites  occupying  the  island  of  J^JJ'^J,^ 
Sphakteria,  who  were  now  cut  oif  from  the  mainland,  ia  blocked 
as  well  as  from  all  supplies.    The  Athenians,  sailing  A^{£nftKD 
round  it  in  triumph,  already  looked  upon  them  as  ggftfaUis 
their  prisoners;  while  the  LaoedsBmonians  on  the  Sphakteria 
opposite  mainland,  deeply  distresKd  but  not  knowing  ^^J^aSed 
what  to  do^  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.    So  grave  was  s^Pylv*- 
the  emergency,  that  the  Ephors  came  in  person  to  the  spot 
forthwith.    Since  they  could  still  muster  sixty  triremes,  a  greater 
number  than  the  Athenians— besides  a  large  forte  on  land,  and 
the  whole  command  of  the  resources  of  the  country, — ^whUe  the 
Athenians  had  no  footing  on  shore  except  the  contracted  pro- 
montory of  Fylus,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a  strenuous 
effort  to  carry  off  the  imprisoned  detachmoit  across  the  narrow 
strait  to  the  mainland  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
And  probably,  if  either  Demosthen^  or  Brasidas  had  been  in 
command,  such  an  effort  would  have  been  made.    But  LacediB- 
monian   courage   was   rather  steadfiEist  and   unyielding   than 
adventurous.    Moreover  the  Athenian  superiority  at  sea  exercised 
a  sort  of  &8cination  over  men's  minds  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Spartans  themselves  on  land ;  so  that  the  Ephors,  on  reaching 
F^lus,  took  a  desponding  view  of  their  position,  and  sent  a 
hemld  to  the  Athenian  generals  to  propose  an  armistioe,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  envoys  to  go  to  Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  assented,  and  an  armistice 
was  concluded  on  the  following  terms.  The  Laoednmonians 
agreed  to  surrender  not  only  all  their  triremes  now  in  the 
harbour,  but  also  all  the  rest  in  their  ports,  altogether  to  the 
number  of  sixty ;  also  to  abstain  from  all  attack  upon  the  fortress 

1  ThQcyd.  It.  U,  14. 
6—16 
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at  PyltiB  either  hy  land  or  sea,  for  such  time  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  mission  of  envojrs  to  Athens  as  well  as  for 
their  ratum,  both  to  be  eflPected  in  an  Athenian  trireme  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  Athenians  on  their  side  engaged  to  desist 
from  all  hostilities  during  the  like  interval ;  but  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  keep  strict  and  unremitting  watch  over  the 
island,  yet  without  landing  upon  it  For  the  subsistence  of  the 
detachment  in  the  island  the  Lacedemonians  were  permitted  to 
send  over  every  day  two  chcenikes  of  barley-meal  in  cakes  ready 
baked,  two  kotylsB  of  wine,^  and  some  meat  for  each  hoplite, 
together  with  half  that  quantity  for  each  of  the  attendant  Helots ; 
but  this  was  all  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athenians, 
with  peremptory  obligations  to  send  no  secret  additional  supplies. 
It  was  moreover  expressly  stipulated  that  if  any  one  provision  of 
the  armistice,  small  or  great,  were  violated,  the  whole  should  be 
conndered  as  null  and  void.  Lastly,  the  Athenians  engaged,  on 
the  return  of  the  envoys  from  Athens,  to  restore  the  triremes  in 
the  same  condition  as  they  received  them. 

Such  terms  sufficiently  attest  the  humiliation  and  anxiety  of 
Minion  of  ^^®  Lacedeemonians  ;  while  the  surrender  of  their 
J^^^e^  entire  naval  force,  to  the  number  of  sixty  triremes, 
enTojs  which  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect,  demonstrates 

to  pi^m  ^^  ^®  ^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^7  sincerely  believed  in  the 
P«^>  ^^  possibility  of  obtaining  peace.  Well  aware  that  they 
Teieue  of  were  themselves  the  original  banners  of  the  war,  at 
sofdien  in  &  ^^^^  when  the  Athenians  desired  peaoe — and  that 
sptaAktoria.  the  latter  had  besides  made  fruitless  overtures  while 
under  the  pressure  of  the  epidemic — ^they  presumed  that  the 
same  disposition  still  prevalLed  at  Athens,  and  that  their  present 
pacific  wishes  would  be  so  gladly  welcomed  as  to  procure  without 
difficulty  the  relinquishment  of  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria.' 

The  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  conveyed  to  Athens  in  an  Athenian 
trireme,  appeared  before  the  public  assembly  to  set  forth  their 

1  Thacyd.  it.  16.    The  Ghcenlx  wtua  show  that  thej  did  not  fear  abnae  in 

equivalent  to  about  two  pints,  *tigHah  this  itenu 

dry  meaeure :  it  wai  oonadered  as  the  The  Kotarla  contained  about  half  a 

nsoal  daily  instenanoe  for  a  alaTo.  pint,   Bngliah    wine    meaanre:    each 

Bach  Lacedmnonian  soldier  had  there-  lAoediMnonian  soldier  had  therafbre  a 

fore  double  of  this  daily  allowance,  pint  of  wine  daily.    It  was  always  the 

beiideB  meat,  in  weight  and  quantity  practioe  in  Greece  to  drink  the  wine 

not  spedfled :  the  f^ct  that  the  qusn-  with  a  large  admiztore  of  water, 

tity  ox  meat  Is  not  spedfled  seems  to  >  Thucyd.  !▼.  21 :  compare  vii.  18. 
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miasion,  according  to  custom  prefacing  their  address  with  some 
apologies  for  that  brevity  of  speech  which  belonged  to  their 
country.  Their  proposition  was  in  substance  a  very  simple  one 
— **Giye  up  to  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange 
for  this  favour,  peace,  with  the  alliance  of  Sparta''.  They 
enforced  their  cause  by  appeals,  well-turned  and  conciliatory, 
partly  indeed  to  the  generosity,  but  still  more  to  the  prudential 
calculation,  of  Athens ;  explicitly  admitting  the  high  and  glorious 
vantage-ground  on  which  she  was  now  placed,  as  well  as  their 
own  humbled  dignity  and  inferior  position.^  They,  the  Lacede- 
monians, the  first  and  greatest  power  in  Greece,  were  smitten  by 
adverse  fortune  of  war — and  that  too  without  misconduct  of  their 
own — BO  that  they  were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  solicit  an 
enemy  for  peace,  which  Athens  had  the  precious  opportunity  of 
granting,  not  merely  with  honour  to  herself,  but  also  in  such 
manner  as  to  create  in  their  minds  an  ineffaceable  friendship. 
And  it  became  Athens  to  make  use  of  her  present  good  fortune 
while  she  had  it, — ^not  to  rely  upon  its  permanence  nor  to  abuse 
it  by  extravagant  demands.  Her  own  imperial  prudence,  as  well 
as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Spartans,  might  teach  her  how 
unexpectedly  the  most  disastrous  casualties  occurred.  By  granting 
what  was  now  asked,  she  might  make  a  peace  which  would  be  far 
more  durable  than  if  it  were  founded  on  the  extorted  compliances 
of  a  weakened  enemy,  because  it  would  rest  on  Spartan  honour 
and  gratitude ;  the  greater  the  previous  enmity,  the  stronger 
would  be  such  reactionary  sentiment'  But  if  Athens  should 
now  refuse,  and  if,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  men 
in  Sphakteria  should  perish,  a  new  and  inexpiable  ground  of 
quarrel,*  peculiar  to  Sparta  herself  would  be  added  to  those 

1  Thncyd.  W.  18.    yM»rc  6i  koX  i^  r^f  whole  war  had  been  begun  in  conse- 

il$Lrnpas  vvv  {vM^opdif  avtMrrtr,  ^  quenoe  of  the  complaints  of  the  Pelo- 

>  Thncyd.  It.  19.  ponnesiao  alliei,  and  of  wrongs  alleged 

^  s  Thncyd.  !▼.  20.     iiiu¥  U  KoXmt,  to  hare  been  done  to  them  by  Athens : 

cZwtp  wore,  cxc»  ofi/^oWpotf  ^  iwaJikayii,  Sparta  herself  had  no  ground  of  com- 

vpcv  ri  dnJKcoTov  iiA  lUtrov  yw6iuvov  plaint— nothing  of  which  she  desired 

4l«a«  KarcXafitlv.  iv  f  flLvayKi)  aUiO¥  ijuv  redress. 

cx9pay  vp&v  rg    Kotvjf    xal  iSiap        Dr.  Arnold  translates  it— "  We  shall 

ix*^^9  ^MAc  ^^  ortpni^vai  Lw  rvv  rpoM-  hate  you  not  only  nationally,  for  the 

XoiiiUea.  wound   you  will  .hare   inflicted   on 

I  ondentand  these  words  xoiirif  and  Sparta ;  but  also  individually,  because 

UU  agreeably  to  the  explanation  of  so  many  of  us  will  hate  lost  our  near 

the  Scholiast,  from  whom  Br.  Arnold,  relations  from  your  inflexibility''.  "The 

as  weU  as  Poppo  and  05Uer,  depart,  Spartan  aristocracy  (he  adds)  would 

In  my   Judgment  erroneously.     Hie  feel  it  a  personal  wound  to  lose  at  once 
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alreadj  snbsistiiig,  which  rather  concerned  Sparta  aa  the  chief  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Nor  was  it  only  tiie  goodwill 
and  gratitude  of  the  Spartans  which  Athens  wonld  earn  by 
accepting  the  proposition  tendered  to  her ;  she  would  further 
acquire  the  grace  and  glory  of  conferring  peace  on  Qreece,  which 
all  the  Qreeks  would  recognize  as  her  act  And  when  once  the 
two  pre-eminent  powers,  Athens  and  Sparta,  were  established  in 
cordial  amity,  the  remaining  Grecian  states  would  be  too  weak  to 
resist  what  they  two  might  prescribe.^ 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the 
assembly  at  Athens.  It  was  discreetly  calculated  for  their 
purpose,  though  when  we  turn  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  read  the  lofty  declarations  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  and 
assembly  respecting  the  wrongs  of  their  allies  and  the  necessity 
of  extorting  full  indemnity  for  them  from  Athens,  the  contrast 
is  indeed  striking.  On  this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  acted 
entirely  for  themselyes  and  from  consideration  of  their  own 
necessities  ;  severing  themselves  from  their  allies,  and  soliciting 
a  special  peace  for  themselves,  with  as  little  scruple  as  the 
Spartan  general  Menedaeus  during  the  preceding  year,  when  he 
abandoned  his  Ambrakiot  confederates  after  the  battle  of  01p«» 
to  conclude  a  separate  capitulation  with  DemoethenSs. 

The  course  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in  reference  to 
The  Athe-  the  proposition,  however,  was  by  no  means  obvious. 
^22^^  In  all  probability,  the  trireme  which  brought  the 
iue6n,  16-  Lacedsemonian  envoys  also  brought  the  first  news  of 
rMtoration  that  unforeseen  and  instantaneous  turn  of  events, 
P^^"^  which  had  rendered  the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria 
^^a'u*^  certain  prisoners  (so  it  was  then  conceived),  and 
conditions  placed  the  whole  Laeedssmonian  fleet  in  their  power, 
2em«m  ii?  ^^^  giving  a  totally  new  character  to  the  war.  The 
SpJ»ktoria  sudden  arrival  of  such  prodigious  intelligence — ^the 
pea4:e.  astounding  presence  of  Lacedsemonian  envoys,  bearing 

■o  many  of  it*  memben,  connected  by  hare    the    diplomatic    prudence    to 

blood  or  nuurriage  with  ite  principal  abatain  from  any  facta  or  ait;amentB 

familiee :  compare  Thacrd.  t.  16."  which  would  roToal,  or  even  suggest^ 

We  must  recollect,  nowever,  that  to  them  so  Important  a  secret 
the  Athenians  could  not  possibly  know        i  ThncTd.  It.  20.    i^fimv  y^p  km  vuAm 

at  this  time  that  the  hoplites  enclosed  ravri.  ktyivn»¥  t6  yt  iiXa  'BkxiivuAv  iarm 

In  Sphakteria  belonged  in  great  pro-  Sri  virodv^orcpov  tv  roL  lUytvra  rifiij<rrt. 
portion  to  the  first  families  m  Spaurta.        Aristophante,  Pac.  104S.    4^f  own- 

And  the  Spartan  enToys  would  surely  mtUroit  «otK]f  rrn  'BAAaSoc  apx»>'- 
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tlitt  oliTe-bianch  and  in  an  attitude  of  humiliation  —  must 
have  pxodaeed  in  the  snaceptible  public  of  Athens  emotiona 
of  the  utmoet  intensity — an  elation  and  confidence  snch  aa  had 
probably  never  been  felt  since  the  reconqaeet  of  Samoa.  It  was 
difficult  at  first  to  measure  the  full  bearings  of  the  new  situation, 
and  even  Periklds  himself  might  have  hesitated  what  to  recom- 
mend. But  the  immediate  and  dominant  impression  with  the 
general  public  was  that  Athens  might  now  ask  her  own  terms, 
as  consideration  for  the  prisoners  in  the  island.^ 

Of  this  reigning  tendency  Kledn'  made  himself  the  emphatic 
organ,  as  he  had  done  three  years  before  in  the  sentence  passed 
on  the  MitylensBans ;  a  man  who — like  leading  journals  in 
modem  times — often  appeared  to  guide  the  public  because  he 
gave  vehement  utterance  to  that  which  they  were  already 
feeling,  and  carried  it  out  in  its  collateral  bearings  and  conse- 
quenees.  On  the  present  occasion  he  doubtiess  spoke  with  the 
most  genuine  conviction ;  for  he  was  full  of  the  sentiment  of 
Athenian  force  and  Athenian  imperial  digni^,  as  well  as 
disposed  to  a  sanguine  view  of  future  chances.  Moreover,  in  a 
discussion  like  that  now  opened,  where  there  was  much  room  for 
doubt,  he  came  forward  with  a  proposition  at  once  plain  and 
decisive.  Reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  dishonourable  truce 
of  Thirty  years  to  which  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
misfortimes  of  the  time  to  accede,  fourteen  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war — Elledn  insisted  that  now  was  the  time  for 
Athens  to  recover  what  she  had  then  lost— Nissea,  P^gse,  Trcezfin, 
and  Achaia.  He  proposed  that  Sparta  should  be  required  to 
restore  these  to  Athens,  in  exchange  for  the  soldiers  now  blocked 
up  in  Sphakteria ;  after  which  a  truce  might  be  concluded  for 
as  long  a  time  as  might  be  deemed  expedient 

This  decree,  adopted  by  the  assembly,  was  communicated  as 
the  answer  of  Athens  to  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  who  had 
probably  retired  after  their  first  address,  and  were  now  sent  for 


^  Tlraoyd.  It.  S1«  midct.    It  would  ftpposr  that  Thncy* 

3  Thacyd.  It.  21.     lUJavra  U  avrevt   didte  had  fonrottentiSatlio  had  before 

hniyt  XAtor  6  KAMir^ev,  Anjip  <i)fMi;   Introduced  Bje6n  on  oeeaakm  of  the 


yMt  Kter  hulvov  rbr  xp6¥09  m»  mau  rm  Mitylenmui  ■orrender,  snd  that,  too,  In 

wkijBtt  vt#avMT«Toc •  KOilwTiatr  ii9oKM'  langnage  Tery  much  the  •ame---lii.  86. 

rooSoiA,  Ac.  K«t  KXimy  6  KAtatrtfrov,— Ar  xai  i9  r^ 

This  aentenoe  reads  like  a  first  Intro-  i\ka.  /ka«^aro«  rmp  voAiTMv,  ml  rf  8i(Mv 

dnction  of  Kledn  to  the  notice  of  the  wa^^  voAd  Ip  r^  rin  wtBatmrmmtt  Ac. 
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again  into  the  aasembly  to  hear  it  On  being  infonued  of  the 
The  enToys  resolution,  they  made  no  comment  on  its  substance, 
mt  to  thMe  ^^^  invited  the  Athenians  to  name  commissioners,  who 
demandft—  might  discuss  with  them  freely  and  deliberately  suit- 
Tentsne^-  &ble  terms  for  a  pacification.  Here  however  Ele6n 
&7^an  burst  upon  them  with  an  indignant  rebuke.  He  had 
Mntbackio  thought  from  the  first  (he  said)  that  they  came  with 
out  Miy  ^  dishonest  purposes,  but  now  the  thing  was  clear — 
result.  nothing  else  could  be  meant  by  this  desire  to  treat  with 

some  few  men  apart  from  the  genend  public.  If  they  had 
really  any  fair  proposition  to  make,  he  called  upon  them  to 
proclaim  it  openly  to  alL  But  this  the  envoys  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  do.  They  had  probably  come  with  authority  to 
make  certain  concessions ;  but  to  announce  these  concessions 
forthwith,  would  have  rendered  negotiation  impossible,  besides 
dishonouring  them  in  the  face  of  their  allies.  Such  dishonour 
would  be  incurred,  too,  without  any  advantage,  if  the  Athenians 
should  after  all  reject  the  terms,  which  the  temper  of  the 
assembly  before  them  rendered  but  too  probable.  Moreover, 
they  were  totally  unpractised  in  the  talents  for  dealing  with  a 
public  assembly,  such  discussions  being  so  rare  as  to  be  practically 
unknown  in  the  Lacedaemonian  system.  To  reply  to  the 
denunciation  of  a  vehement  speaker  like  Kledn  required 
readiness  of  elocution,  dexterity,  and  self-command,  which  they 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring.  They  remained  silent — 
abashed  by  the  speaker  and  intimidated  by  the  temper  9I  the 
assembly.  Their  mission  was  thus  terminated,  and  they  were 
reconveyed  in  the  trireme  to  Pylus.^ 

It  is  probable  that  if  these  envoys  had  been  able  to  make  an 
Remarks  on  effective  reply  to  Kledn,  and  to  defend  their  proposi- 
^auem.  tion  against  his  charge  of  fraudulent  purpose,  they 
the  condact  would  have  been  sustained  by  Nikias  and  a  certain 
ofAthttoe.  nmn\,er  of  leading  Athenians,  so  that  the  assembly 
might  have  been  brought  at  least  to  try  the  issue  of  a  private 
discussion  between  diplomatic  agents  on  both  sides.  But  the 
case  was  one  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
envoys  should  stand  forward  with  some  defence  for  themselves, 
which  Nikias  might  effectively  second,  but  could  not  originate  ; 
1  Thneyd.  iT.  S2. 
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and  as  they  were  incompetent  to  this  task,  the  whole  affair  broke 
down.  We  shall  hereafter  find  other  examples,  in  which  the 
incapacity  of  Lacedsemonian  enyoys  to  meet  the  open  debate  of 
Athenian  political  life  is  prodnctiye  of  nuschieyous  results.  In 
this  case,  the  proposition  of  the  envoys  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
select  commissioners  was  not  only  quite  reasonable,  but  afforded 
the  only  possibility  (though  doubtless  not  a  certainty)  of  some 
ultimate  pacification;  and  the  manoeuvre  whereby  Kledn  dis- 
credited it  was  a  grave  abuse  of  publicity — not  unknown  in 
modem,  though  more  frequent  in  ancient,  political  life.  Kledn 
probably  thought  that  if  commissioners  were  named,  Nikias, 
Lachls,  and  other  politicians  of  the  same  rank  and  colour  would 
be  the  persons  selected ;  persons  whose  anxiety  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  Sparta  would  make  them  over-indulgent  and 
careless  in  securing  the  interests  of  Athens.  It  will  be  seen, 
when  we  come  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Nikias  four  years 
afterwards,  that  this  suspicion  was  not  ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of 
this  aaaembly,  so  important  in  its  consequences  because  it 
intercepted  a  promising  opening  for  peace,  is  brief  aa  usual — 
telling  us  only  what  was  said  by  Kledn  and  what  was  decided  by 
the  assembly.  But  though  nothing  is  positively  stated  respecting 
Kikias  and  his  partisans,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  we 
may  infer  from  what  afterwards  occurred,  that  they  vehemently 
opposed  Kledn,  and  that  they  looked  coldly  on  the  subsequent 
enterprise  against  Sphakteria  aa  upon  lus  peculiar  measure.^ 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  as  a  peculiar  specimen  of  democratical 
folly.  Yet  over-estimation  of  the  prospective  chances  arising 
out  of  success,  to  a  degree  more  extravagant  than  that  of  which 
Athens  was  now  guilty,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  democracy. 
Other  governments,  opposed  to  democracy  not  less  in  temper 
than  in  form — an  able  despot  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
a  powerful  aristocracy  like  that  of  England'— have  found  success 

1  Plutarch,  Nikiaa,  c.  7;  Phlloohorus,  greatly  divided;  And  a  rwj  strong  body, 
Fn^goL  105,  ed.  Didot.  ^  ^^      If  not  Um  itrongeat,  oppoaed  iUwlf  to 


i  Let  oa  read  some  remarks  of  Mr.  the  madness  whwh  every  art  and  OTeiy 

Burke  on  the  temper  of  England  during  power  were  employed  to  render  popular, 

the  American  war.  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the  rulers 

*' Yon  remember  that  in  the  begin-  might  be  lost  in  the  general  blindness 

niog  of  thia  Americian  war  yoa  were  of  the  nation.    This  opposition  con- 
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to  the  fall  as  mia1ftai^^ng■  That  Athena  ahonld  desire  to  profit  by 
this  imexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  was  perfectly  reasonable  : 
that  she  e^onld  make  use  of  it  to  reg[ain  advantages  which  former 
misfortunes  had  compelled  herself  to  surrender  was  a  feeling  not 
unnatoraL  And  whether  the  demand  was  excessive,  or  by  how 
muchy  is  a  question  always  among  the  most  embarrassing  for  any 
government— kingly,  oligarchical,  or  democratical — ^to  determine. 
We  may  however  remark  that  Kledn  gave  an  impolitic  turn  to 
Athenian  feeling,  by  directing  it  towards  the  entire  and  literal 
reacquisition  of  what  had  been  lost  twenty  years  before.  Unless 
we  are  to  consider  his  quadruple  demand  as  a  flourish,  to  be 
modified  by  subsequent  negotiation,  it  seems  to  present  some 
plausibiH^,  but  little  of  long-sighted  wisdom.  For  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  called  upon  Sparta  to  give  up  much  which  was 
not  in  her  possession,  and  must  have  been  extorted  by  force  from 
allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  Athens  was  not  the 
same  as  it  had  been  when  she  concluded  the  Thirty  years'  truce ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  the  restoration  of  Acluua  and  Troezdn  would 
have  been  of  any  material  value  to  her.  Nisasa  and  Pdgas— which 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  entire  Megarid^  inasmuch  as 
Megara  itself  could  hardly  have  been  held  with  both  its  ports  in 
the  possession  of  an  enemy — would  indeed  have  been  highly 
valuable,  since  she  could  then  have  protected  her  territory 
against  invasion  from  Peloponnesus,  besides  possessing  a  port 
in  the  Corinthian  GulL  And  it  would  seem  that  if  able 
commissioners  had  now  been  named  for  private  discussion  with 
the  Lacedemonian  envoys,  under  the  present  urgent  desire  of 
Sparta  coupled  with  her  disposition  to  abandon  her  allies,  this 
important  point  might  possibly  have  been  pressed  and  carried,  in 

tiiraed  until  ftfter  oar  great  bat  moat  means  and  ends ;  and  oar  headlong 

uttfortnnate  Tictorr  at  Long  Island,  desires  became  our  politics  and  oar 

Then  all  the  moonds  and  bsnks  of  oar  morals.   All  men  who  wished  for  peaee. 

constancy  were  borne  down  at  once ;  or  retained  any  sentiments  of  modeia- 

and  the  frenzy  of  the  American  war  tlon,  were  OTerbome  or  silenced ;  and 

broke  in  upon  as  like  a  deluge.    This  this  city  (Bristol)  was  led  by  oTory 

victory,  which  seemed  to  pat  an  imme-  artlBce  (and  probably  with  the  more 

diate  end  to  all  di£Bcaltaes,  perfected  management,  because  /  was  one  of  your 

In  us  that  spirit  of  domination  which  members)  to  diatf  ngoish  itself  by  its 

oar  unparalJelod  prosperity  had  but  seal  for  that  fatal  cause.**     Burke, 

too  long  nurtured.    We  had  been  so  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  pi«- 

▼ery  powerful,  and  so  Teiy  prosperous,  rious  to  the  election  (Works,  toI.  ilL  p. 

that  even  the  humblest  of  us  were  366). 

degraded  into  the  rices  and  follies  of       Gp.  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 

kings.    We  loet  all  measure  between  of  Bristol  p.  174  of  the  same  ▼oluma 
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exchange  for  Sphakteria.  Nay,  even  if  sach  acqaisitioii  bad 
been  found  impracticable,  still  the  Atbeniana  wonld  have  been 
able  to  effect  some  arrangement  wbicb  wonld  bave  widened  the 
breach  and  destroyed  the  confidence  between  Sparta  and  her 
alliea— a  point  of  great  moment  for  them  to  acoomplisb.  There 
was  therefore  every  reason  for  trying  what  eonld  be  done  by 
negotiation,  under  the  present  temper  of  Sparta ;  and  the  step 
by  which  Kledn  abruptly  broke  off  snch  hopes  was  decidedly 
mischieyonsL 

On  the  retom  of  the  envoys  without  success  to  Pylus,^  twenty 
days  alter  their  departure  from  that  place,  the  armirtioe 


immediately  terminated  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  re-  2oe?Uir- 


demanded  the  triremes  which  they  had  surrendered. 
But  Eurymedon  refused  compliance  with  this  demand,  Burned  at 
alleging  that  the  Lacedflsmonians  had  during  the  truce  sj^^edim 
made  a  fraudtdent  attempt  to  surprise  the  rock  of  >^«py 
Fylus,  and  had  violated  the  stipulations  in  other  theLaee- 
ways  besides ;  while  it  stood  expressly  stipulated  in  flj^t^"*'^ 
the  truce,  that  the  violation  by  either  side  even  of 
the  least  among  its  conditions  should  cancel  all  obligation  on 
both  sides.    Thucydidds,  without  distinctly  giving  his  opinion, 
seems  rtfther  to  imply  that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  the 
refusal ;  though  if  any  accidental  want  of  vigilance  had  presented 
to  the  Lacediemonians  an  opportunity  for  surprising  I^lus,  they 
would  be  likely  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  seeing  that 
they  would  thereby  drive  off  the  Athenian  fleet  firom  its  only 
landing-place,  and  render  the  continued  blockade  of  Sphakteria 
impracticable.    However  the  truth  may  be,  Eurymedon  persisted 
in  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  loud  protests  of  the  Laoedamonians 
against  his  perfidy.     Hostilities  were  energetically  resumed: 
the  Lacedsamonian  army  on  land  began  again  to  attack  the 
fortifications  of  Pylus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  became  doubly 
watchful  in  the  blockade  of  Sphakteria,  in  which  they  were 
reinforced  by  twen^  fresh  ships  from  Athens,  making  a  fleet  of 
seventy  triremes  in  aH    Two  ships  were  perpetually  rowing 
round  the  island,  in  opposite  directions,  througjhout  tJie  whole 
day ;  while  at  night  the  whole  fleet  were  kept  on  watch,  except 
on  the  sea-side  of  the  island  in  stormy  weather.' 

1  Tbuqrd.  W.  89.  s  ThQejd.  It.  18. 
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The  blockade,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  more  full  of 
Blockade  of  P^vation  in  reference  to  the  besiegers  themselyes,  and 
gp^t«riA  more  difficult  of  enforcement  in  respect  to  the  island 
Athenian  and  its  occupants,  than  had  been  originally  contem- 
otdtolm?  plAted.  The  Athenians  were  much  distressed  for  want 
faf  th  ^^  of  water.  They  had  only  one  really  good  spring  in 
men  of  the     the  fortification  of  Pylus  itself^  quite  insufficient  for 


the  supply  of  a  large  fleet :  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  scrape  Uie  shingle  and  drink  such  brackish  water  as 
they  could  find  ;  while  ships  as  well  as  men  were  perpetually 
afloat,  since  they  could  take  rest  and  refreshment  only  by  relays 
successively  landing  on  the  rock  of  Pylus,  or  even  on  the  edge  of 
Sphakteria  itself^  with  all  the  chance  of  being  interrupted  by  the 
enemy— there  being  no  other  landing-place,^  and  the  ancient 
trireme  affording  no  accommodation  either  for  eating  or 
sleeping. 

At  fiifit,  all  this  was  patiently  borne,  in  the  hopes  that 
ProtnuHsAd  ^P^^*®™^  would  Speedily  be  starved  out,  and  the 
duration  Spartans  forced  to  renew  the  request  for  capitulation. 
^^^SS&^f  But  no  such  request  came,  and  the  Athenians  in  the 
of  the  fleet  gradually  became  sick  in  body  as  well  as  im- 

Demofl.^"  patient  and  angry  in  mind.  In  spite  of  all  their 
1^^^^  vigilance,  clandestine  supplies  of  provisions  oontinu- 
Athena  for  ally  reached  the  island,  under  the  temptation  of  large 
mentoto  rewards  offered  by  the  Spartan  government  Able 
H^^  ^0  swimmers  contrived  to  cross  the  strait,  dragging  after 
them  by  ropes  skins  full  of  linseed  and  poppy-seed 
mixed  with  honey  ;  while  merchant-vessels,  chiefly  manned  by 
Helots,  started  from  various  parts  of  the  Laconian  coast,  selecting 
by  preference  the  stormy  nights,  and  encountering  eveiy  risk  in 
order  to  run  their  vessel  with  its  cargo  ashore  on  the  Sea-side  of 
the  island,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenian  guardships  could  not  be 
on  the  look-out'  They  cared  little  about  damage  to  their  vessel  in 
landing,  provided  they  could  get  the  cargo  on  shore ;  for  ample 
compensation  was  ensured  to  them,  together  with  emancipation 

1  Thucyd.  It.  S6.  tAv  vtmv  ovh  j^ov-  in  the  harbour :  It  means  that  thej 
tfMv  tpii.ov.  This  does  not  mean  (as  had  no  station  ashore,  except  the 
some  of  the  commentators  seem  to   narrow  space  of  Pylns  itself. 
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to  every  Helot  who  sacceeded  in  reaching  the  island  with  a 
sapply.  Thongh  the  Athenians  redoubled  their  vigilance,  and 
intercepted  many  of  these  daring  smugglers,  still  there  were 
others  who  eluded  them.  Moreover  the  rations  supplied  to  the 
island  by  stipulation  during  the  absence  of  the  envoys  in  their 
journey  to  Athens  had  been  so  ample,  that  Epitadas  the  com- 
mander had  been  able  to  economize,  and  thus  to  make  the  stock 
hold  out  longer.  Week  after  week  passed  without  any  symptoms 
of  surrender.  The  Athenians  not  only  felt  the  present  sufferings 
of  their  own  position,  but  also  became  apprehensive  for  their 
own  supplies,  all  brought  by  sea  round  Peloponn^us  to  this 
distant  and  naked  shore.  They  began  even  to  mistrust  the 
possibility  of  thus  indefinitely  continuii^  the  blockade,  against 
the  contingencies  of  such  violent  weather  as  would  probably 
ensue  at  the  close  of  summer.  In  this  state  of  weariness  and 
uncertainty,  the  active  Demosthen^  began  to  organize  a  descent 
upon  the  idand,  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  by  force.  He  not 
only  sent  for  forces  from  the  neighbouring  allies,  2iakynthus  and 
Naupaktus,  but  also  transmitted  an  urgent  request  to  Athens  that 
reinforcements  might  be  furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose- 
making  known  explicitly  both  the  uncomfortable  condition  of 
the  armament  and  the  unpromiring  chances  of  simple  blockade.^ 

1  Thacvd.  It.  27,  29, 80.  people  were  not  left  to  hear  from 

e.  27:  By  a^  racf  'Atfifrcuv  vvrtfo-  CMoal  oomen  the  oondltioii  of  their 

y^lftcrot  wpl  r^  OT^ofriMt  SrtroAAi*  amuunent  and  the  prarreM  of  this 

vwpciTot.  Mi  axT9t  Tot«  iv  T0  inj(ry  ori  important  enterprise.     That  Demoe- 

4vwA«t,  Ac.  thenSs  had  asked  for  a  reinforcement 

KAcMK  Bi  yvodf  ovTwr  -Hiv  it  at^v  is  here  expressly  stated ;  and  if  it  were 

vwmlrUv  w€tti  Tli9KmKi$uitrii9kvitfianmt  not  expressly  stated,  we  might  pre* 

0^  rik^  «^  Ktftuf  rpi«  ifayyik-  same  it  with  tolerable  confidence,  from 

Xorraf.       Uapeupoiiwntp     M     tmv  the  attack  which  he  was  meditating 

k^iyiL4vmv,  ti  ii^  tr^ltn  wiorwrkiwit  upon  Sphakteria,  and  from  the  efforts 

KM-ovctfirovs  Ttrctf  Hfii^ai,  dtc  which  he  was  making  in  his  own  neigh* 

e.  20 :  Tbv  M  A9tfMa^4vii¥  wpoviKafit  bourhood  and  among  the  allies,    ue- 

wvv9av6fk€vet  H|v  iLwofiao'uf  oviir  sides,  when  it  is  said  (e.  27)  that  the 

Iv  liip  viiaov  itavo«t<r0a«,  Ac.  Athenians,  on  hearing  the  reports  of 

e.  SO:  AifMootftfinif,  i%p  iw%x*(nv^v  the  enToys,  had  already  become  in- 

waptmuvu^rro  arpartiv  r«  luraartturttv  dined  of   themselTCS  to  send   forces 

im    tAv   tyyift   ^vfifULxMy   jcal  ni  &XXa  there  (wp^ifiufrovt  rt  t&  wkdov  rg  ytmii-g 

•mitafup.     KKimv  M,  Utiv^  n  vpo-  vTpar«vciv>--and  when  Kle6n  says  to 

wifu^tiie  &fY€ko¥  4f  ii^v,  KM   'XMV  the  neople—**  If  you  think  the  reports 

vrpartayiiyiir^a'aro,  a4«<n^(TM  of  toe  enToys  tme,  send  forces  at  onoe 

it  UvXop.  against  Spbakteria "— («t  Zwctl  avroU 

That  th^se  persons  ot  ifafff4X\ovnt  iAii^ii  f tyu  rd  ayy«AA4fMva,  wkttp  iiri 

— oc  o^ty^ciw—were  envoys  sent  from  nik  av8pa«>-4his  is  plain  evidence  to 

DemosthenAs  and  the  other  Athenian  me  that  the  report  as  to  matters  of 

geneials  at  Pylns.  to  report  to  the  fkct  had  been  presented  by  the  enToys 

Atheniaii  assemb^,  I   assune  with  as  a  ground  for  requesting  reinforce- 

pecfeet   confidence.      The    Athenian  ments. 
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The  arrival  of  these  enyoys  caneed  infinite  mortification  to  the 
^^^^  Athenians  at  home.  Haying  expected  to  hear  long 
taSSr"^  before  that  Sphakteria  had  eorrendered,  they  were 


MMiSbly  on  ^^^  taught  to  consider  eyen  the  ultimate  conquest  aa  a 

T«oeiTi]ic  matter  of  doubt    They  were  Burprised  that  the  Lace- 

mj^SSoa  daomoniana  sent  no  fresh  envoys  to  solicit  peace,  and 

of  Kle6n—  began  to  suspect  that  such  silence  was  founded  upon 


ofhispoHtl-  well-grounded  hopes  of  being  able  to  hold  out  But 
to sendhfan  the  person  most  of  all  discomposed  was  Kledn,  who 
f^  af  ^  observed  that  the  people  now  regretted  their  insulting 
meml  to      repudiation  of  the  Lacedsamonian  message,  and  were 

*^  displeased  with  him  as  the  author  of  it ;  while,  on  the 

contrary,  his  numerous  political  enemies  were  rejoiced  at  the 
turn  which  events  had  taken,  as  it  opened  a  means  of  eflfecting 
his  ruin.  At  first,  Kledn  contended  that  the  envoys  had  mis- 
represented the  state  of  fiEusts.  To  which  the  latter  replied  by 
entreating  that,  if  their  accuracy  were  mistrusted,  commissioners 
of  inspection  might  be  sent  to  verify  it;  and  Kledn  him- 
self, along  with  Theogen^  was  forthwith  named  for  thia 
function. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Eledn's  purpose  to  go  as  commissioner  to 
Pylus.  His  mistrust  of  the  statement  was  a  mere  general  sus- 
picion, not  resting  on  any  positive  evidence.  Moreover,  he  saw 
that  the  dispositions  of  the  assembly  tended  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Demosthen^  and  to  despatch  a  reinforcing  armament 
He  accordingly  altered  his  tone  at  once :  *'  If  ye  really  believe 
the  story  (he  said)  do  not  waste  time  in  sending  commissioners, 
but  sail  at  once  to  capture  the  men.  It  would  be  easy  with  a 
proper  force,  if  our  generals  were  men  (here  he  pointed  reproach- 
fully to  his  enemy  Nikias,  then  Strat^gUB),^  to  sail  and  take  the 
soldiers  in  the  island.  That  is  what  I  at  least  would  do  if  J  were 
general"  His  words  instantly  provoked  a  hostile  murmur  from 
a  portion  of  the  assembly  :  "Why  do  you  not  sail  then  at  once, 
if  you  think  the  matter  so  easy  Y"   Nikias,  taking  up  this  murmur, 

1  Thaeyd.  It.  17—88.  KoiitVtitCmMthv  M  VucUs  vAy  n  'A^n^mimm  n  vvotopv- 

NucMATOv  VTpaTirjr&r  orr»  «m^fiaiMir,  fi^9i»rml^  it  rbr  KAcmiv,  o  rt  e^  md  vvr 

Jx^poc   mv   KM    wiTifLmv-^iiop    «Ivm  wkMt,  ft  p4ii6m  y«  mi^  ^«Ur«r«4*  ml 

npaontvH,  91  avApac  «tcr  ot  orpanryoL  ifim.  6pm9    mitf^v    jwintmvtaL,    hcdkntw 
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and  delighted  to  have  caught  his  political  enemy  in  a  trap,  stood 
forward  in  person  and  pressed  him  to  set  about  the  enterprise 
without  delay ;  intimating  the  willingness  of  himself  and  his 
oolleagues  to  grant  him  any  portion  of  the  military  force  of  the 
city  which  he  chose  to  ask  for. 

Kledn  at  first  closed  with  this  proposition,  believing  it  to  be  a 
mere  stratagem  of  debate  and  not  seriously  intended.  But  so 
soon  as  he  saw  that  what  was  said  was  really  meant,  he  tried  to 
hock  out,  and  observed  to  Nikias — "  It  is  your  place  to  sail :  you 
are  general,  not  I  ".^  Nikias  only  replied  by  repeating  his  exhor- 
tation, renouncing  formally  the  command  against  Sphakteria,  and 
calling  upon  the  Athenians  to  recollect  what  Kledn  had  said,  as 
well  as  to  hold  him  to  his  engagement  The  more  Ele6n  tried 
to  evade  the  duty,  the  louder  and  more  unanimous  did  the  cry  of 
the  assembly  become  that  Nikias  should  surrender  it  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  undertake  it  At  last,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  receding^  Kledn  reluctantly  accepted  the  charge, 
and  came  forward  to  announce  his  intention  in  a  resolute  address 
— **  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  Lacedamonians  (he  said) :  I 
shall  sail  without  even  taking  with  me  any  of  the  hoplites  from 
the  regular  Athenian  muster-roll,  but  only  the  Lemnian  and 
Imbrian  hoplites  who  are  now  here  (that  is,  Athenian  kleruchs 
or  out-citizens  who  had  properties  in  Ldmnos  and  Imbros,  and 
habitually  resided  thereX  together  with  some  peltasts  brought 
from  .finos  in  Thrace,  and  400  bowmen.  With  this  force,  added 
to  what  is  already  at  Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days  either  to  bring  the  Lacedamonians  in  Sphakteria  hither 
as  prisoners,  or  to  kill  them  in  the  island."  The  Athenians 
(obeerves  ThucydidSs)  laughed  somewhat  at  Kledn's  looseness  of 
tongue ;  but  prudent  men  had  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  one  or 
other  of  the  two  advantages  was  now  certain :  either  they  would 
get  rid  of  Kledn,  which  they  anticipated  as  the  issue  at  once  most 
probable  and  most  desirable— or  if  mistaken  on  this  point,  the 

>Thacyd.  !▼.  28.     i  M  pUiimp}  rb    iwoUtn.     ot  8i,  ploy  fty^oc  ^tAct 
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Lacedflemonians  in  the  island  would  be  killed  or  taken.^  The 
▼ote  was  accordingly  passed  for  the  immediate  departure  of 
£[le6n,  who  caused  Demosthenes  to  be  named  as  his  colleague  in 
command,  and  sent  intelligence  to  Pylus  at  once  that  he  was 
about  to  start  with  the  reinforcement  solicited. 

This  curious  scene^  interesting  as  laying  open  the  interior 
Beflecttoni  feeling  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  suggests,  when 
g^J^  properly  considered,  reflections  very  different  fcom 
and  npon  those  which  have  been  usually  connected  with  it  It 
M  pwUM  ^  seems  to  be  conceived  by  most  historians  as  a  mere 
at  Atheni.  piece  of  levity  or  folly  in  the  Athenian  people,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  excellent  joke  of  puttiag  an 
incompetent  man  against  his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this  enter- 
prise, in  order  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with  his 
blunders :  Ele6n  is  thus  contemptible,  and  the  Athenian  people 
ridiculoua  Certainly,  if  that  people  had  been  disposed  to  conduct 
their  public  business  upon  such  childish  fancies  as  are  here 
implied,  they  would  have  made  a  very  different  figure  from*  that 
which  history  actually  presents  to  us.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
regard  to  Eledn's  alleged  looseness  of  tongue,  which  excited  more 
or  less  of  laughter  among  the  persons  present,  there  was  no  one 
really  ridiculous  except  the  laughers  themselves.  For  the 
announcement  which  he  made  was  so  for  from  being  extravagant^ 
that  it  was  realized  to  the  letter — and  realized  too,  let  us  add, 
without  any  peculiar  aid  from  unforeseen  favourable  accident 
To  illustrate  further  what  is  here  said,  we  have  only  to  contrast 
the  jesters  before  the  fact  with  the  jesters  after  it  While  the 
former  deride  Eledn  as  a  promiser  of  extravagant  and  impossible 
results,  we  find  Aristophanes  (in  his  comedy  oi  the  Knights  about 
six  months  afterwards')  laughing  at  him  as  having  achieved 

1  Thucyd.  It.  28.  ro»«  M  'A0iipaion  Avrbf  v<ip«0i|K«  riiv  vw'  i/iov  lutiLoepiAr^w, 
<i;rf«(r«M*vn.calWA«To«T^wv*oXoy(«,    j^    ^  DemoathenSs  who    speaks   in 

«vofrAya«otr  rov  \WpoJ  wift-crtL-^  g."^  **»«  P*phla«oiilan  slaTe  of 
KXW  iircaW«r«.r«ai.,  h   ^ak\op    *^Compare  ▼.  8»1- 

AoKttaiiMvCovt  o^iax  yfipwouo^au  K2r*  ayi^p  ciofcv  •Trot,  rdXA^pcor  iifimv 

*  Aiistophanto,  Equit.  54 :—  Mpo$,  Ac— 

....    icat  vpw^v  y  <M«v  and  740— 1107. 

Ma^ay  /Mfuix^rof  bf  IIvAw  AoiCMKucsr,  So  far  from   conningly  thmitiny 

UaMovpy6Tard  wmt    vcptdpofuby,  v^of  blmself   into   the   post   of   sanenij! 

va<rac  Kledn    did    eTerytblng    he    poMi^ 
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nothing  at  all— as  having  cunningly  put  Iiimself  into  the  shoes 
of  Demosthen^  and  stolen  away  firom  that  general  the  glory  of 
taking  Sphakteria,  after  all  the  difficoldee  of  the  enterprise  had 
heen  already  got  over,  and  '*  the  cake  ready  haked'' — to  use  the 
phiaae  of  the  comic  poet  Both  of  the  jests  are  exaggerations  in 
oppoeite  directions  ;  but  the  last  in  order  of  time,  if  it  be  good 
at  all  against  Kledn,  is  a  galling  sarcasm  against  those  who 
derided  Kledn  as  an  extravagant  boaster. 

If  we  intend  fairly  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  Kleon  with 
that  of  his  political  adversaries,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  two  occasions :  first,  that  in  which  he  had  frustrated  the 
pacific  mission  of  the  Lacedsmonian  envoys ;  next,  the  sub- 
sequent delay  and  dilemma  which  has  been  recently  described. 
On  the  first  occasion,  his  advice  appears  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  policy,  as  well  as  offensive  in  manner.  His  opponents, 
proposing  a  discussion  by  special  commissioners  as  a  fair 
chance  for  honourable  terms  of  peace,  took  a  juster  view  of 
the  public  interests.  But  the  case  was  entirely  altered  when  the 
mission  for  peace  (wisely  or  unwisely)  had  been  broken  up,  and 
when  the  fate  of  Sphakteria  had  been  committed  to  the  chances 
of  war.  There  were  then  imperative  reasons  for  prosecuting  the 
war  vigorously,  and  for  employing  all  the  foroe  requisite  to 
ensure  the  capture  of  that  island.  And  looking  to  this  end,  we 
shall  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Ele6n  either 
to  blame  or  to  deride;  while  his  political  adversaries  (Nikias 
among  them)  are  deplorably  timid,  ignorant,  and  reckless  of  the 
public  interest,  seeking  only  to  turn  the  existing  disappointment 
and  dOemma  into  a  party  opportunity  for  ruining  him. 

To  grant  the  reinforcement  asked  for  by  Demosthen^  was 
obviously  the  proper  measure,  and  Elledn  saw  that  the  people 
would  go  along  with  him  in  proposing  it  But  he  had  at  the 
same  time  good  grounds  for  reproaching  Nikias  and  the  other 
Strat^gi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  originate  that  proposition,  with 
their  backwardness  in  remaining  silent,  and  in  leaving  the 
matter  to  go  by  de&ult,  as  if  it  were  Eledn's  affair  and  not 
theirs.    His  taunt — "  This  is  what  I  would  have  done,  if  I  were 

ooold  to  aToid  the  post,  and  was  only  how  little  the  Jeets  of  Axiatophaiide 
forced  into  it  by  the  artiiloee  of  hu  oan  be  taken  aa  any  evidence  of  hie- 
enemiee.     It  le  important  to  notice   torical  reality. 
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general " — was  a  mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of  dehate,  saeh  as  must 
have  been  very  often  used  without  any  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
hearers  of  oonstming  it  as  a  pledge  which  the  speaker  was  bonnd 
to  realize.  It  was  no  disgrace  to  Eledn  to  decline  a  charge 
which  he  had  never  sought,  and  to  confess  his  incompetence  to 
command.  The  reason  why  he  was  forced  into  the  poet,  in  spite 
of  his  own  unaffected  reluctance,  was  not  (as  some  historians 
would  have  us  believe)  because  the  Athenian  people  loved  a 
joke,  but  from  two  feelings^  both  perfectly  serious,  which  divided 
the  assembly—- feelings  opposite  in  their  nature,  but  coinciding 
on  this  occasion  to  the  same  result  His  enemies  loudly  urged 
him  forward,  anticipating  that  the  enterprise  under  him  would 
miscarry  and  that  he  would  thus  be  ruined;  his  friends, 
perceiving  this  manoeuvre,  but  not  sharing  in  such  anticipations, 
and  ascribing  his  reluctance  to  modesty,  pronounced  themselves 
so  much  the  more  vehemently  on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and 
repaid  the  scornful  cheer  by  cheers  of  sincere  encouragement 
**Why  do  not  you  try  your  hand  at  this  enterprise,  Eledn,  if 
you  think  it  so  easy  ?  Tou  will  soon  find  that  it  is  too  much  for 
you " — ^was  the  cry  of  his  enemies :  to  which  his  friends  would 
reply — "Tes,  to  be  sure,  try,  Eledn  ;  by  all  means,  try ;  do  not 
be  backward ;  we  warrant  that  you  wUl  come  honourably  out 
of  it,  and  we  will  stand  by  jon".  Such  cheer  and  counter- 
cheer  is  precisely  in  the  temper  of  an  animated  multitude  (as 
ThucydidSs^  states  it)  divided  in  feeling.  Friends  as  well  as 
enemies  thus  concurred  to  impose  upon  Eledn  a  compulsion  not 
to  be  eluded.  Of  all  the  parties  here  concerned,  those  whose 
conduct  is  the  most  unpardonably  diagraceful  are  Nikias  and  his 
oligarchical  supporters,  who  force  a  political  enemy  into  the 
supreme  command  against  his  own  strenuous  protest,  persuaded 
that  he  will  fail,  so  as  to  compromise  the  lives  of  many  soldiers, 
and  the  destinies  of  the  state  on  an  important  emergency,  but 
satisfying  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  shall  bring  him  to 
disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow  Strat^  were 
backward  on  this  occasion,  partly  because  they  were  really  afraid 
of  the  duty«  They  anticipated  a  resistance  to  the  death  at 
Sphakteria  such  as  that  at  Thermopyl» ;  in  which  case,  though 

1  TllUCld.  It.  88.    olor  6xAof  ^ikti  vocf  ty,  Ac 
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Tictory  might  perhaps  be  won  by  a  superior  aaaailant  force,  it 
would  not  be  won  without  much  bloodshed  and  peril,  besides  an 
inexpiable  quarrel  with  Sparta.  If  Kledn  took  a  more  correct 
measure  of  the  chances,  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  it  aa  one 
**  bene  auaus  vana  oontemnere".  And  it  seems  probable  that  if 
he  had  not  been  thus  forward  in  supporting  the  request  of 
Demosthenes  for  reinforcement— or  rather,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
placed  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  forwaid— Kikias  and  his 
friends  would  have  laid  aside  the  enterprise,  and  re-opened 
negotiations  for  peace  under  circumstances  neither  honourable 
nor  advantageous  to  Athens.  Kledn  was  in  this  matter  one 
main  author  of  the  most  important  success  which  Athens  obtained 
throughout  the  whole  war. 

On  joining  DemosthenSs  with  his  reinforoement,  Kle6n  found 
every  preparation  for  attack  made  by  that  general,  j^^^  ^^^^ 
and  the  soldiers  at  Pylos  eager  to  commence  such  toPyliw 
aggreanve  measures  as  would  relieve  them  from  the  i^l^ent-^ 
tedium  of  a  blockade.  Sphakteria  had  become  recently  S^euSnd^ 
more  open  to  assault  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  Bphaktoria 
conflagration  of  the  wood,  arising  from  a  fire  kindled  ud™ 
by  the  Athenian  seamen,  while  landing  at  the  skirt  of  g^^^^ 
the  ialand  and  cooking  their  food.  Under  the  influence  damoniant 
of  a  strong  wind,  most  of  the  wood  in  the  island  had 
thuB  caught  fire  and  been  destroyed.  To  Demosthen^  this 
was  an  accident  especially  welcome ;  for  the  painful  experience  of 
his  defeat  in  the  forest-covered  hiUs  of  ^tolia  had  taught  him  how 
difficult  it  was  for  assailants  to  cope  with  an  enemy  whom  they 
could  not  see,  and  who  knew  all  the  good  points  of  defence  in 
the  country.^  The  island  being  thus  stripped  of  its  wood,  he 
was  enabled  to  survey  the  garrison,  to  count  their  number,  and 
to  lay  his  plan  of  attack  on  certain  data.  He  now,  too^  for  the 
first  time  discovered  that  he  had  underrated  their  real  number, 
having  before  suspected  that  the  Lacedssmonians  had  sent  in 
rations  for  a  greater  total  than  was  actually  there.  The  island 
was  oecupied  altogether  by  420  LacedsBmonian  hoplites,  out  of 
whom  more  than  120  were  native  Spartans,  belonging  to  the 
first  fjunUies  in  the  city.  The  commander  Epitadas,  with  the 
main  body,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the  OQly  sprii^ 
I  ThiiOTd.  i?.  80. 
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of  water  which  it  afforded.^  An  advanced  goard  of  thirty 
hoplites  was  posted  not  far  from  the  Beaahore  in  the  end  of  the 
island  farthest  from  Pylos ;  while  the  end  immediately  fronting 
PyluB,  peculiarly  steep  and  rugged,  and  containing  even  a  rade 
circuit  of  stones,  of  unknown  origin,  which  served  aa  a  sort  of 
defence,  was  held  as  a  post  of  reserve.' 

Such  was  the  prey  which  Eledn  and  DemosthenSs  were 
Kledn  and  anzioufi  to  grasp.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arrival  of 
^STlMid  ^®  former,  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Lacednmonian 
their  (01088  generals  on  the  mainland,  inviting  the  surrender  of 
mSJa  and  the  hoplites  on  the  island  on  condition  of  being 
attack  it  simply  detained  under  guard  without  any  hardship, 
until  a  final  pacification  should  take  place.  Of  course  the 
summons  was  refused ;  after  which,  leaving  only  one  day  for 
repose,  the  two  generals  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  put  all 
their  hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes,  making  show  as  if  they 
were  merely  commencing  the  ordinary  nocturnal  circumnavi- 
gation, so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  the  occupants  of  the 
island.  The  entire  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  800  in  number, 
were  thus  disembarked  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
island,  a  little  before  daybreak ;  the  outposts,  consisting  of 
thirty  Lacedsmonians,  completely  unprepared,  were  surprised 
even  in  their  sleep,  and  all  slain.'  At  the  point  of  day  the  entire 
remaining  force  from  the  sevens-two  triremes  was  also  dis- 
embarked, leaving  on  board  none  but  the  thalamii,  or  lowest  tier 
of  rowers,  and  reserving  only  a  sufficient  number  to  man  the 
walls  of  Pylus.  Altogether  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
10,000  troops  employed  in  the  attack  of  the  island,  men  of  all 
arms — 800  hoplites,  800  peltasts,  800  bowmen ;  the  rest  armed 
with  javelins,  slings,  and  stones.  Demosthenes  kept  his  hoplites 
in  one  compact  body,  but  distributed  the  light-armed  into 
separate  companies  of  about  200  men  each,  with  orders  to  occupy 
the  rising  grounds  all  round,  and  harass  the  fianks  and  rear  of  the 
LacedsBmonians.* 

To  resist  this  large  force,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
Epitadas  had  only  360  hoplites  around  him ;  for  his  outlying 

1  Colonel  Leake  giTe8  an  int6re8ting  toL  i.  p.  406X 

illnstration  of  these  particiilan  in  the  *  Thncyd.  !▼.  SL 

topography  of  the  Idand,  which  may  >  Thacyd.  It.  8L 

uven  now  be  Terifled(TiaTel8  in  Morea,  ^  Thucyd.  It.  82. 
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company  of  thirty  men  had  been  slain,  and  as  many  more  must 
Lave  been  held  in  reserve  to  guard  the  rocky  station 
in  his  rear.  Of  the  Helots  who  were  with  him  j^ThroofM 
Thucydid^  says  nothing  during  the  whole  course  of  ^^JjJ**" 
the  action.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  numbers  and  disposi-  muvHofeA 
tion  of  his  enemies,  Epitadas  placed  his  men  in  battle  jS!m&- 
array,  and  advanced  to  encounter  the  main  body  gSSSJ^J. 
of  hoplites  whom  he  saw  before  him.  But  the 
Spartan  march  was  habitually  slow :  ^  moreover,  the  ground  was 
rough  and  uneven,  obstructed  with  stumps,  and  overlaid  with 
dust  and  ashes  from  the  recently  burnt  wood,  so  that  a  march  at 
once  rapid  and  orderly  was  hardly  possible.  He  had  to  traverse 
the  whole  intermediate  space,  since  the  Athenian  hoplites 
remained  immovable  in  their  position.  No  sooner  had  his 
march  commenced  than  he  found  himself  assailed  both  in  rear 
and  flanks,  especially  in  the  right  or  unshielded  flank,  by  the 
numerous  companies  of  light-armed.'  Notwithstanding  their 
extraordinary  superiority  of  number,  these  men  were  at  first 
awe-stricken  at  finding  themselves  in  actual  contest  with 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites.'  Still  they  began  the  fight,  poured  in 
their  missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march  that  the  hoplites 
were  obliged  to  halt,  while  Epitadas  ordered  the  most  active 
among  them  to  spring  out  of  their  ranks  and  repel  the  assailants. 
But  pursuers  with  spear  and  shield  had  little  chance  of  over- 
taking men  lightly  clad  and  armed,  who  always  retired  in 
whatever  direction  the  pursuit  was  commenced,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  diflicult  ground,  redoubled  their  annoyance  against  the 
rear  of  the  pursuers,  as  soon  as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume 
their  place  in  the  ranks,  and  always  took  care  to  get  round  to 
the  rear  of  the  hoplites. 

After  some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  Laced»monian 
pursuit,  the  light-armed,  becoming  far  bolder  than  at  DiBtrew  of 
first,  closed  upon  them  nearer  and  more  universally,  ^^^i^J^ 
with  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones, — raising  shouts  and  —their 
clamour  that  rent  the  air,  rendering  the  word  of  iSg  wiS?* 
command  inaudible  by  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers,  ^<^- 

^  ThQcyd.  T.  71  •  Thucjd.  i?.  88.    &vwtp  in  «p»rey 

9 Thncyd.  It.  88.  AWfl«r»r  rp  yymtLji  a«8ovA»/*tf. 

v^  mt  9tn  Awccooufioriovf ,  AC 
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who  at  the  same  time  were  almost  blinded  hy  the  thick  donds 
of  dust,  kicked  up  from  the  recently  spread  wood-ashes.^  Such 
method  of  fighting  was  one  for  which  the  Lyknrgean  drill  made 
no  provision.  The  longer  it  continued,  the  more  painful  did  the 
embanasament  of  the  exposed  hoplites  become.  Their  repeated 
efforts,  to  destroy  or  even  to  reach  nimble  and  ever-retoming 
enemies,  all  proved  abortive,  whilst  their  own  numbers  were 
incessantly  diminishing  by  wounds  which  they  could  not  return. 
Their  only  offensive  arms  consisted  of  the  long  spear  and  short 
sword  usual  to  the  Grecian  hoplite,  without  any  missile  weapons 
whatever;  nor  could  they  even  pick  up  and  throw  back  the 
javelins  of  their  enemies,  since  the  points  of  these  javelins 
commonly  broke  off  and  stuck  in  the  shields,  or  sometimes  even 
in  the  body  which  they  had  wounded.  Moreover,  the  bows  of 
the  aichers,  doubtless  carefully  selected  before  starting  from 
Athens,  were  powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their  arrows  may 
sometimes  have  pierced  and  inflicted  wounds  even  through  the 
shield  or  the  helmet ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  stuffed  doublet,  which 
formed  the  only  defence  of  the  hoplite  on  his  unshielded  side, 
was  a  very  inadequate  protection  against  them.'  Under  this 
trying  distress  did  the  Lacedesmonians  continue  for  a  long  time, 
poorly  provided  for  defence,  and  in  this  particular  case  altogether 

1  Thneyd.  \r.  84 :  compare  with  this  or   wlthoat   x"^^"^)   'or   a  biazen 

the  narraUTe  of  the  destnietSon  of  the  hehnet  (see  Ariatophan.  I^jniatr.  M2 ; 

Laoedrnnonian  mora  near  Lechteom,  Antfphante  ap.  AtheniP.  xi.  p.  508); 

br    Iphikiatte    and    the    PeltastiB  bat  ieannot  think  that  on  thia  occasion 

(XenophAn,  Hellen.  iT.  6,  11).  Tbocydidte  wonld  spedaUj  indicate 

>  ThocTd.  It.  84.   T6  t«  Ipyor  iprw0a  the  head  of  the  LaoedAmonian  hoplite 

X«Acs-by  TOif  AaKc8a<fMribif  xaBiarwo  •  OS  his  obief   mlnerable  part.     I>r. 

oikc  yip  ot  viAot  corryoi*  ri  T0$9viian,  Anold  indeed  offers  a  reason  to  prove 

6op6rU  T«  ivawwtiKKaaro  fiaXXoiiiimv,  that  he  might  naturally  do  so  ;  bat  in 

«Ixoy  6k  ovMr  <r^toty  avroic  ;(Mvaa^oi,  my  judgment  the  reason  is  insoiB' 

airoKCxA^lfUvDt  uiv  rp  6^«t  rov  vpoepar,  dent. 

vrb  Bk  r^  iMt^oMv  fi^nt  rS»¥  woKt/iuav       11  lAot  means  Staffed  dothing  of  wool 

rA  hf  o^rotf  wap«rvtkX6tuvu  ovk  iva-  Ot  felt,  whether  employed  to  protect 

KQvoKTff ,  KirSijyav  ««  wu»frax6Stv  vcptf  head,  body,  or  feet :  and  I  conoeiTe, 

orinot,  KM  ovc  cxoi^cf  iXwUa  koB'  o,ti  with  Poppo  and  others,  that  it  here 

XfihafLvvoji^ywt v*»Bri¥ai.  indicates   the  body-clothing   of    the 

There  has  been  doabt  and  difficolty  Lacedaemonian  hopUte ;  his  body  being 

in  this  passage,  eren  tnm  the  time  of  the  the  part  most  open  to  be  woonaed,  on 

Scholiasts.    Some  commentators  Imtc  the  side  undefended  bythe  shield,  aa 

translated  wlXoi  eapt  or  Aai«,— others,  well  as  in  the  rear.    That  the  word 

jiaddid  euira$te$  of  wool  or  felt,  roond  irUot  will  bear  this  sense  may  be  seen 

the  breast  and  back :  see  the  notes  of  in  Pollux,  vii.  171 ;  Plato,  Tbnseos, 

Duker,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  Gdller.  p.  74 ;  and  Symposion,  p.  220.  c.  86 : 

That  the  word  wlXot  is  sometimes  ujied  respecting  wlxo^  as  applied  to  the  foot- 

for  the  hehnet  or  head-piece  is  un-  coTering— Bekker,  Cbariklto,  toL  ii. 

queationable— ■omatfmea   even   (with  p.  876. 
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helpless  for  aggTession,  without  being  able  to  approach  at  all 
nearer  to  the  Athenian  hoplites.  At  length  the  Lacednmonian 
commander,  seeing  that  his  position  grew  worse  and  worse,  gave 
orders  to  dose  the  ranks  and  retreat  to  the  last  redoubt  in  the 
rear.  But  this  movement  was  not  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty, for  the  light-armed  assailants  became  so  clamorous  and 
forward,  that  many  wounded  men,  unable  to  move,  or  at  least  to 
keep  in  rank,  were  overtaken  and  slain.^ 

A  diminished  remnant^  however,  reached  the  last  post  in 
safety.    Here  they  were  in  comparative  protection,  mtwat 

since  the  ground  was  so  rocky  and  impracticable  that  to  their  hwt 
their  enemies  could  attack  them  neither  in  flank  nor  the^xta«^ 
rear  ;  though  the  position  at  any  rate  could  not  have  ^^P' ^" 
been  long  tenable  separately,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
spring  of  water  in  the  island  was  in  the  centre,  which  they  had 
just  been  compelled  to  abandon.  The  light-armed  being  now 
less  available,  Demosthenes  and  Eledn  brought  up  their  800 
Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not  before  been  engaged.  But  the 
Lacedsemonians  were  here  at  home*  with  their  weapons,  and 
enabled  to  display  their  well-known  superiority  against  opposing 
hoplites,  especially  as  they  had  the  vantage-ground  against 
enemies  charging  from  beneath.  Although  the  Athenians  were 
double  in  numbers,  and  withal  yet  unexhausted,  they  were 
repulsed  in  many  successive  attacks.  The  besieged  maintained 
their  ground  in  spite  of  all  previous  fi&tigue  and  suffering,  harder 
to  be  borne  from  the  scan^  diet  on  which  they  had  recently 
subsisted.  The  struggle  lasted  so  long  that  heat  and  thirst  began 
to  tell  even  upon  the  assailants,  when  the  commander  of  the 
Messenians  came  to  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  intimated  that 
they  were  Jiow  labouring  in  vain ;  promising  at  the  same  time 
that  if  they  would  confide  to  him  a  detachment  of  light  troops 
and  bowmen,  he  would  find  his  way  round  to  the  higher  cliffs  in 
the  rear  of  the  assailants.*  He  accordingly  stole  away  unobserved 
from  the  rear,  scrambling  round  over  pathless  crags,  and  by  an 
almost  impracticable  footing  6n  the  brink  of  the  sea,  through 
approaches  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  left  unguarded,  never 
imagining  that  they  could  be  molested  in  that  direction.    He 

1  Thncyd.  It.  85.  xp^vaoifai,  Ae. 

3  Thncjrd.  !▼.  IS.   if  9^rr4p^  iiiw^iplf        *  Thacyd.  iv.  S0. 
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suddenly  appeared  with  his  detachment  on  the  higher  peak  above 
tkem,  so  that  their  position  was  thus  commanded,  and  thev  found 
themselves,  as  at  Tbermopylss,  between  two  fires,  without  any 
hope  of  escape.  Their  enemies  in  front,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  Messenians,  pressed  forward  with  increased  ardour, 
until  at  length  the  courage  of  the  Lacedesmonians  gave  way,  and 
the  position  was  earned.^ 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  all  over- 
Theyara  powered  and  slain, — when  Eledn  and  Demosthenes, 
■uTTounded  anxious  to  carry  them  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  con- 
to  ear.  stndned  their  men  to  halt,  and  proclaimed  by  herald 
render.  g^  invitation  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  delivering 
up  their  arms,  and  being  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians. 
Most  of  them,  incapable  of  further  effort,  closed  with  the 
proposition  forthwith,  signifying  compliance  by  dropping  their 
shields  and  waving  their  hands  above  their  heads.  The  battle 
being  thus  ended,  Styphon  the  commander — originally  only 
third  in  command,  but  now  chief ;  since  Epitadas  had  been  slain, 
and  the  second  in  command,  Hippagret^  was  lying  disabled  by 
wounds  on  the  field — entered  into  conference  with  Eledn  and 
Demosthenes,  and  entreated  permission  to  send  across  for  ordera 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  mainland.  The  Athenian  com- 
manders, though  refusing  this  request,  sent  a  messenger  of  their 
own,  inviting  LacedsBmonian  heralds  over  from  the  mainland, 
through  whom  communications  were  exchanged  twice  or  three 
times  between  Styphon  and  the  chief  LacedsBmonian  authorities. 
At  length  the  final  message  came — **  The  Lacedsemonians  direct 
you  to  take  counsel  for  yourselves,  but  to  do  nothing  disgraceful".' 
Their  counsel  was  speedily  taken  ;  they  surrendered  themselves 
and  delivered  up  their  arms :  292  in  number,  the  survivors  of 
the  original  total  of  420.  And  out  of  these  no  less  than  120 
were  native  Spartans,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  first 
families  in  the  city.*  They  were  kept  under  guard  during  that 
night,  and  distributed  on  the  morrow  among  the  Athenian 
trierarchs  to  be  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Athens  ;  while  a  truce 
was  granted  to  the  Lacedsemonians  on  shore,  in  order  that  they 

1  Thncyd.  It.  87.  avrmv  ^ovXtvco^tfoi,  f&ifX^r  ai<rxp^P  voi- 

'Thacyd.  It.  38.      oS  Awcttam^rtot    ovrrav. 
Mktvownv     vfiMis    cvrovc     mpi     v/imv         *  Illiuqrd.  It.  88 ;  v.  15. 
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might  carry  acroiB  Uie  dead  bodies  for  bunaL  So  careful  had 
Bpitadas  been  in  husbanding  the  proviaiana,  that  some  food  was 
yet  found  in  the  island  ;  though  the  garrison  had  subsisted  for 
fifty-two  days  upon  casual  supplieBi  aided  by  such  economies  as 
had  been  laid  by  during  the  twenty  days  of  the  armistice,  when 
food  of  a  stipulated  quantity  was  regularly  furmshed.  Seventy- 
two  days  had  thus  elapsed,  fix>m  the  first  imprisonment  in  the 
island  to  the  hour  of  their  surrender.^ 

The  best  troops  in  modem  times  would  neither  incur  reproach, 
nor  occasion  surprise,  by  surrendering,  under  drcnm-  Astoniih- 
stances  in  all  respects  similar  to  this  gallant  remnant  SuSa^nf 
in  Sphakteria.    Yet  in  Greece  the  astonishment  was  Oneoe  by 
prodigious  and  universal,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  der  of  Laos- 


Lacedsemonians  had  consented  to  become  prisoners.'  hmSite»^ 
For  the  terror  inspired  by  their  name  and  the  deep-  dimfafahud 
struck  impression  of  Thermopylse  had  created  a  belief  spartaa 
that  they  would  endure  any  extremity  of  fiunine,  and  *""*■ 
perish  in  the  midst  of  any  superiority  of  hostile  force,  rather 
than  dream  of  giving  up  their  arms  and  surviving  as  captives. 
The  events  of  Sphakteria,  shocking  as  they  did  this  preconceived 
idea,  discredited  the  military  prowess  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece,  and  especially  in  those  of  her  own  allies.  Even  in 
Sparta  itself,  too,  the  same  feeling  prevailed— partially  revealed 
in  the  answer  transmitted  to  Styphon  from  the  generals  on 
shore,  who  did  not  venture  to  forbid  surrender,  yet  discounte- 
nanced it  by  implication.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spartans  would 
have  lost  leas  by  their  death  than  by  their  surrender.  But  we 
read  with  disgust  the  spiteful  taunt  of  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
(not  an  Athenian)  engaged  in  the  afiiedr,  addressed  in  the  form  of 
a  question  to  one  of  the  prisoners — **  ELave  your  best  men  then 
been  all  slain?"  The  reply  conveyed  an  intimation  of  the 
standing  contempt  entertained  by  the  Lacedemonians  for  the 
bow  and  its  chance-strokes  in  the  line — **  That  would  be  a  capital 
arrow  which  could  single  out  the  best  man".  The  language 
which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demaratus,  composed  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attests  tins  same  belief 
in  Spartan  valour — ''The  Lacedaemonians  die,  but  never  sur- 

1  Thncyd.  W.  90.  ujiKuvra  rmr  Kara  ihr  w6ktfup  rovro  roSc 

S  Thvcyd.  W.  40.    wcpii  y»iifiii¥  re  Hi    *BAAi|mr  iyivwro,  Ae. 
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render".'    Snch  impreaedon  waa  from  henceforward,  not  indeed 

effiiced,  but  sensibly  enfeebled,  nor  was  it  ever  again  reared  to 

its  full  former  pitch. 
But  the  general  judgment  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  capture 

Judgment  of  Sphakteria,  remarkable  as  it  is  to  commemorate,  is 
hr  less  surprising  than  that  pronounced  by  lliu<7- 
did&  himself.  Eledn  and  Demosthends,  returning 
with  a>  part  of  the  squadron  and  carrying  all  the 
prisoners,  started  from  Sphakteria  on  the  next  day  but 

one  after  the  action,  and  reached  Athens  within  twenty  days 

after  Eledn  had  left  it    Thus  ^  the  promise  of  Eledn,  iiuans  as 

it  wu,  came  true,"  observes  the  historian.* 


monoanoed 

Dv  Thucy- 

didtebim. 

■elf- 

raflectioiu 

nponlL 


iTo  adopt  a  phisM,  the  ooantar- 
«ut  of  that  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  Yieille  Garde  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  army:  compare  HerodoL 
▼ii.  104. 

s  Thoeyd.  It.  80.  k«1  tdv  KA^vo« 
KaCntfi    iia¥niB^9    olva   ^    ^w- 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  recounting  these 
incidents,  after  having  said  respecting 
Kle6n— *' In  a  miy  extnumUinary  train 
0/  eircunutanea  which  followed^  kit 
vnpudenee  and  Aif  Jbrtune  (if  in  the 
want  of  another  we  may  use  that 
term)  wonderfully  faToured  him** — 
goes  on  to  obserre,  two  pages  f  arther— 

"It  howeTor  soon  appeared,  that 
thonch  for  a  man  like  CieOn,  nnrersed 
in  militaiy  command,  the  undertakittg 
was  rash  and  the  bragging  promise 
abundantly  lidieulons,  yet  the  bnsineas 
was  not  so  despeiate  as  it  was  in  the 
moment  generaUy  imagined :  and  in 
fact  the  folly  of  the  Athenian  people, 
in  committing  snch  a  trust  to  such  a 
man,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  man 
himself,  whose  impudence  seldom 
carried  him  beyond  the  control  of  his 
cunning.  He  had  reoeiTod  intelligenoe 
that  Demosthente  had  already  formed 
the  plan  and  was  preparing  for  the 
attempt^  with  the  forces  upon  the  spot 
and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hence  nis 
apparent  moderation  in  the  demand 
for  troops;  which  he  Judiciously 
accommodated  to  the  gralfflcation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  by  avoiding  to 
require  any  Athenians.  He  funher 
showed  his  Judgment,  when  the  decree 
was  to  be  passed  which  waa  finally  to 
direct  the  expedition,  by  a  request 


which  was  readily  granted,  that 
Demosthente  might  be  joined  with 
him  in  the  command.**  (Mitford,  HisL 
of  Greece,  toL  ill.  ch.  xt.  sect  viL 
pp.  2B&-868.) 

It  appears  as  if  no  historian  could 
write  down  the  name  of  KIe6n  withoat 
attaching  to  it  some  disparaging  wnh 
or  adiecuTe.  We  are  here  t^d  m  the 
same  sentence  that  Kle6n  was  an 
impudent  braggart  for  promiting  tkt 
execution  qf  the  enterprite—taxd.  yet  that 
the  entmilse  itself  waa  paftetlg 
ftoMle.  we  are  told  in  one  sentence 
that  he  was  rash  and  ridiculous  for 
promising  this,  unvtrttd  a$  he  wu  in 
mUUary  eommamd :  a  few  words  further, 
we  are  informed  that  he  expressly 
requested  that  the  most  competent 
man  to  be  found,  Demosthente,  might 
be  named  his  ooUeagne.  We  are  told 
of  the  cunning  of  KU6n,  and  that  Klt6n 
had  Tteeined  inUlUgencefrom.  Jkmo9tkeni» 
—as  if  this  were  some  private 
communication  to  himself.  But 
Demosthente  had  sent  no  news  to 
Kle6n,  nor  did  Kledn  know  anything, 
which  was  not  equally  known  to  every 
man  in  the  assembly.  The  JbUy  qf  tk€ 
people  in  eonunitting  tke  truat  to  KMin  to 
denounced— as  if  Kledn  had  sought  it 
himself,  or  as  if  hto  friends  had^been 
the  first  to  propose  it  for  him.  If  the 
folly  of  the  people  was  thus  greati 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  knavery  of 
the  oligaichical  party,  with  Nikias  at 
their  head,  who  impeUed  the  people 
into  this  foUr,  for  the  purpose  of 
ruining  a  political  antagonist,  and  who 
forced  Kioto  into  the  post  acainst  Us 
own  most  unaffected  reluctance  T 
Against  this  mancsuvre  of  the  oli- 
garehical  party,  neither  Bilr.  Mitford 
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Men  with  amis  in  their  hands  have  alwajB  the  option  between 
deaih  and  impruonment,  and  Giedan  opinion  was  only  mistaken 
in  aasaming  as  a  oertaintj  that  the  Laoednmonians  would  choose 
the  fanner.  Bat  Ele6n  had  never  promised  to  bring  them  home 
as  prisoners :  his  promise  was  diijiinctive— that  they  should  be 
either  so  brought  home,  or  slain,  within  twenty  days.  No 
sentence  throughout  the  whole  of  Thucydidte  astonishes  me  so 
much  as  that  in  which  he  stigmatizes  such  an  expectation  as 
''insane".  Here  are  420  Lacedssmonian  hoplites,  without  any 
other  description  of  troops  to  aid  them — ^without  the  possibility 
of  being  reinforced — ^witiiout  any  regular  fortification — without 
any  narrow  pass  such  as  that  of  Thermopyln— without  either  a 
sufficient  or  a  certain  supply  of  food — cooped  np  in  a  small  open 
island  leas  than  two  miles  in  length.  Against  them  are  brou^t 
10,000  troops  of  divers  arms,  induding  800  fresh  hoplites  from 
Athens,  and  marshalled  by  Demosthen^  a  man  alike  enterprising 
and  experienced.  For  the  talents  as  well  as  the  presence  and 
preparations  of  Demosthenes  are  a  part  of  the  data  of  the  case, 
and  the  personal  competence  of  Eledn  to  command  alone  is 
foreign  to  the  calculation.  Now  if^  under  such  drcumstances, 
Kleon  engaged  that  this  forlorn  company  of  brave  men  should 
be  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  how  could  he  be  looked  upon, 
I  will  not  say  as  indulging  in  an  insane  boast,  but  even  as 
over8tex)ping  a  cautiona  and  mistrustful  estimate  of  probability  1 
Even  to  doubt  of  this  result,  much  more  to  pronounce  such  an 
opinion  as  that  of  Thucydid^s,  implies  an  idea  not  only  of 
superhuman  power  in  the  Lacedeemonian  hoplites,  but  a  dis- 
graceful incapacity  on  the  part  of  Demosthends  and  the  assailants. 
The  interval  of  twenty  days,  named  by  Eledn,  was  not  extrava- 
gantly narrow,  considering  the  distance  of  Athens  from  Pylua. 
For  the  attack  of  this  petty  island  could  not  possibly  occupy 

nor  any  oth«r  hUttorUui  aayi  &  word.    And  eTea  upon  Mr.  Mitford's  slal»> 
When    Kleta  Jadf«8    drcnmitAncM    ment  of   toe   caae,   the   opinion   of 


Tiiditly,  M  Mr.  Hitlbrd  aUows  that  he  Thncjdidte    which    stand*    at    the 

did  in  this  case,  he  haa  credit  for  beffinning  of  thia  note  is  thoroughly 

nothing  better  than  cunning.  ui^nstiflable ;    not  lees  n^justillahle 

Thb    troth    is*    that    the    people  than   the  languafn  of  the   modem 

oonunitted   no    foUy   in    appointiiig  historian  abontOie   "extraordinaiy 

Kle6n,  for  he  Josttfled  the  oest  ex-  drcamstanceB,**  and  the  way  in  which 

pectations  of  his  friends.    Bat  Nikias  Rle6n  was   '^faToured  by  fortune ". 

and    his    friends    committed    great  Not  a  single  incident  can  be  spedfled 

knaTery  in  proposing  it,  since  they  in  the  narratlTe  to  bear  out  these 

fully   believed   that  he  would   ftdl.  invidious  assertions. 
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more  than  one  or  two  days  at  the  utmost,  though  the  blockade 
of  it  might  by  varions  acddentB  have  been  prolonged,  or  might 
even,  by  some  terrible  storm,  be  altogether  broken  off.  If  then 
¥pe  carefully  consider  this  promise,  made  by  Kledn  to  the 
assembly,  we  shall  find  that  so  far  from  deserving  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  it  by  Thucydidds,  of  being  a  mad  boast  which 
came  true  by  accident,  it  was  a  reasonable  and  even  a  modest 
anticipation  oi  the  future  ;  ^  reserving  the  only  really  doubtful 
point  in  the  case— whether  the  garrison  of  the  island  would  be 
ultimately  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Demosthen^  had  he  been 
present  at  Athens  instead  of  being  at  Pylus,  would  willingly 
have  set  lus  seal  to  the  engagement  taken  by  Kledn. 

I  repeat  with  reluctance,  though  not  without  belief,  the  state- 
^^  ment  made  by  one  of  the  biographers  of  ThucydidSs,' 

niucydidto  that  Kledn  was  the  cause  of  the  banishment  of  the 
KiJSnf^^  latter  as  a  general,  and  has  therefore  received  from 
Kl*^  him  harder  measure  than  was  due  in  his  capacity  of 

aovmd^adg-  historian.  But  though  this  sentiment  is  not  probably 
d^ra^  without  influence  in  dictating  the  unaccountable 
uid  was  one  judgment  which  I  have  just  been  criticizing— as  well 
wonnfliil  as  other  opinions  relative  to  Kledn,  on  which  I  shall 
g^^^^j^^  say  more  in  a  future  chapter — I  nevertheless  look  upon 
that  judgment  not  as  peculiar  to  Thucydid^,  but  as 
common  to  him  with  Nikias  and  those  whom  we  must  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  the  oligarchical  party  of  the  time  at 
Athens.  And  it  gives  us  some  measure  of  the  prejudice  and 
narrowness  of  vision  which  prevailed  among  that  party  at  the 
present  memorable  crisis :  so  pointedly  contrasting  with  the 
clear-sighted  and  resolute  calculations,  and  the  judicious  conduct 
in  action,  of  Kle6n,  who»  when  forced  against  his  will  into  the 

^The  Jest  of  an  nnknown  comic  is  ai&nned  that  he  began  with  the 

writer  (probablv  Bupolls  or  Aristo-  words— KXtwv  *A0Wa(wv  t%  BovAy  cal 

phante,  m  one  of  the  many  lost  dramas)  ry  A^juy  x«^»*'*    ^"hls  was  derided  by 

afl^kinstKle6n->*'that  he  showed  great  Bupolis,  and  is  even  considered  as  a 

powers  of  prophecy  itfter  the  fact"—  piece  of  insolence.    We  must  therefore 

iKkdmv  npo^i^ci^  ivTi  iutA  tI  wpayiiara,  presome  that  the  f onn  was  nnnsaal  in 

Lneian,  Promethens,  e.  S)  may  pro-  addressing    the    people:    though   it 

bably  hare  reference  to  his  procMdtncs  certainly  seems  neither  insolent,  nor 

about  Sphakteria :  if  so,  it  is  certain)^  In  ^^  l«sst  unsuitable,  after  so  im- 

nndeserred.  portant  a  snooess  (SohoL  ad  Aristo- 

In  the   letter  which  he   sent   to  phan.  Pint  822;  Bergk,  De  Beliqulis 

annoance  the  capture  of  Sphakteria  Comoediie  Antiquv,  p.  862). 

and  the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  it  *  Vit.  Thucyoidis,  p.  xt.  ed.  Bekker. 
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po6t  of  general,  did  the  very  best  which  could  be  done  in  his 
situation— he  selected  Demosthenes  as  colleague  and  heartily 
seconded  his  operations.  Though  the  military  attack  of 
Sphakteria,  one  of  the  ablest  specimens  of  generalship  in  the 
whole  war,  and  distinguished  not  less  by  the  dexterous  employ- 
ment of  diSsferent  descriptions  of  troops  ^an  by  care  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  assailants,  belongs  altogether  to  Demosthen^  yet 
if  Kledn  had  not  been  competent  to  stand  up  in  the  Athenian 
assembly  and  defy  those  gloomy  predictions  which  we'  see 
attested  in  Thucydid^  Demosthen^  would  never  have  been 
reinforced  nor  placed  in  condition  to  land  on  the  island.  The 
glory  of  the  enterprise  therefore  belongs  jointly  to  both.  Eleon, 
far  from  stealing  away  the  laurels  of  Demosthen^  (as  AristophanSs 
represents  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights),  was  really  the  means  of 
placing  them  on  his  hesbd,  though  he  at  the  same  time  deservedly 
shared  them.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  look  at  Kle6n 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  lus  opponents,  through  whose 
testimony  we  know  him.  But  the  real  fact  is  that  this  history 
of  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  when  properly  surveyed,  is  a  standing 
disgrace  to  those  opponents,  and  no  inconsiderable  honour  to 
him  ;  exhibiting  them  as  alike  destitute  of  political  foresight  and 
of  straightforward  patriotism — as  sacrificing  the  opportunities  of 
war,  along  with  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  soldiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  ruining  a  political  enemy.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Kikias,  as  Strategus,  to  propose,  and  undertake  in  person  if 
necessary,  the  reduction  of  Sphakteria.  If  he  thought  the 
enterprise  dangerous,  that  was  a  good  reason  for  ftnaigning  to  it  a 
larger  military  force,  as  we  shall  find  him  afterwards  reasoning 
about  the  Sicilian  expedition,  but  not  for  letting  it  slip  or 
throwing  it  off  upon  others.* 

The  return  of  Kle6n  and  DemosthenSs  to  Athens,  within  the 
twenty  days  promised,  bringing  with  them  near  300  Meet 
lAcedsmonian  prisoners,  must  have  been  by  far  the  P^^^'*^  ** 
most  triumphant  and  exhilarating  event  which  had  ttie  »riTal 
occurred  to  the  Athenians  throughout  the  whole  war.  ^l^ 
It  at  once  changed  the  prospects,  position,  and  feelings  pri«>ne«. 
of  both  the  contending  parties.    Such  a  number  of  Lacedaemonian 
prisoners,    especially  120   Spartans,  was   a   source  of  almost 
1  Mutarch.  Nlkiaa,  c.  8 ;  Thncyd.  t.  7. 
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Btapefaction  to  the  general  body  of  Greeka,  and  a  priae  of 
inestimable  valne  to  the  captora.  The  return  of  Demoethenfo  in 
the  preceding  year  from  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  when  he  brought 
with  him  300  Ambrakian  panoplies,  had  probably  been  soffieiently 
triumphant  But  the  entry  into  PeirsBOs  on  this  occasion  from 
Sphakteria,  with  900  Lacedsmonian  prisoners,  must  doubtless 
have  occasioned  emotions  transcending  all  former  experience.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  description  is  preserved  to  us  of 
the  scene,  as  well  as  of  the  elate  mimifestations  of  the  people 
when  the  prisoners  were  marched  up  from  Peineus  to  Athens. 
We  should  be  curious  also  to  read  some  account  of  the  first 
Athenian  assembly  held  after  this  event— the  overwhelming 
cheers  heaped  upon  Kledn  by  his  joyful  partisans,  who  had 
helped  to  invest  him  with  the  duties  of  general,  in  confidence 
that  he  would  discharge  them  well — contrasted  with  the  silence 
or  retractation  of  Nikias  and  the  other  humiliated  political 
enemies.  But  all  such  detaHs  are  unfortunately  denied  to  us, 
though  they  constitute  the  blood  and  animation  of  Grecian 
history,  now  lying  before  us  only  in  its  skeleton. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  Athenians  was  to  regard  the  prisoners 
as  a  guarantee  to  their  territory  against  invasion.^ 
AtheniABi  They  resolved  to  keep  them  securely  guarded  until 
Ihewartdth  *^®  peace ;  but  if  at  any  time  before  that  event  the 
increaMd  Lacedaemonian  army  should  enter  Attica,  then  to 
anS^^or  bring  forth  the  prisoners,  and  put  them  to  death 
Ssmoi^ws  ^^  "^8^^  ®^  *^®  invaders.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
full  of  spirits  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  ' 


forpMoe  Aiid  became  further  confirmed  in  the  hope,  not  merely 
•ffek**  of  preserving  their  power  undiminished,  but  even  of 
recovering  much  of  what  they  had  lost  before  the 
Thirty  years'  truce.  Pylus  was  placed  in  an  improved  state  of 
defence,  with  the  adjoining  island  of  Sphakteria  doubtless  as  a 
subsidiary  occupation.  The  Messenians,  transferred  thither  from 
Naupaktus,  and  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  once  more  masters 
even  of  an  outlying  rock  of  their  ancestorial  territory,  began  with 
alacrity  to  overrun  and  ravage  Laconia ;  while  the  Helots, 
shaken  by  the  recent  events,  manifested  inclination  to  desert  to 
them.  The  Lacedaemonian  authorities,  experiencing  evils  before 
1  Thucyd.  It.  41. 
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nnfelt  and  unknown,  became  senribly  alanned  lest  such 
deeertions  ehoold  spread  through  Uie  country.  Reluctant  as  thej 
were  to  afford  obvious  evidence  of  their  embarrassments,  they 
nevertheless  brought  themselves  (probably  under  the  pressure  of 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Sphakteiian  captives)  to  send  to 
Athens  several  miesionB  for  peace ;  but  all  proved  abortive.^ 
We  are  not  told  what  they  offered,  but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  which  the  Athenians  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
indulge. 

We,  who  now  review  these  &cts  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subsequent  history,  see  that  the  Athenians  could  have  _.      ^. 
concluded  a  better  bargain  with  the  Lacediemonians  upon  the 
during  the  six  or  eight  months  succeeding  the  capture  S^h«a»^ 
of  Sphakteria,  than  it  was  ever  open  to  them  to  make  ^^^ 
alkerwarda ;  and  they  had  reason  to  repent  letting  uniTenHliy 
slip  the  opportunity.    Perhaps  indeed  Periklds,  had  be^^^  ^ 


.J  been  still  alive,  might  have  taken  a  more  prudent  ^T^^J^^ 
measure  of  the  future,  and  might  have  had  ascendency  oa&g  the 
enough  over  his  countrymen  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  ^^' 
tide  oi  success  at  its  highest  pointy  before  it  began  to  ebb  again. 

But  if  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the  situation  of  Athena 
during  the  autumn  which  succeeded  the  return  of  Kledn  and 
Demoethen^  from  Sphakteria,  we  shall  easily  enter  into  the 
feelings  under  which  the  war  was  continued.  The  actual 
possession  of  the  captives  now  placed  Athens  in  a  £u  better 
position  than  she  had  occupied  when  they  were  only  blocked  up 
in  Sphakteria,  and  when  the  Lacedsemonian  envoys  first  arrived 
to  adc  for  peace.  She  was  now  certain  of  being  able  to  command 
peace  with  Sparta  on  terms  at  least  tolerable,  whenever  she 
chose  to  invite  it — she  had  also  a  fair  certainty  of  escaping  the 
hardship  of  invasion.  Next — and  this  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  case — the  apprehension  of  Lacedaomonian 
jvoweas  was  now  greatly  lowered,  and  the  prospects  of  success  to 
Athens  considered  as  prodigiously  improved,'  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  impartial  Greeks,  much  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians 
themselves.  Moreover  the  idea  of  a  tide  of  good  fortune — of  the 
fovour  of  the  gods  now  begun  and  likely  to  continue — of  future 

1  Thneyd.  It.  41 ;  oompara  AxistophaiL  Bquit.  048,  with  SchoL 
>  Thucyd.  if.  79. 
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succesfl  as  a  corollary  from  past— was  one  which  powerfully 
affected  Grecian  calculations  generally.  Why  not  push  the 
present  good  fortune  and  try  to  regain  die  most  important  points 
lost  before  and  by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  especially  in  Megara 
and  Boeotia— points  which  Sparta  could  not  concede  by 
negotiation,  since  they  were  not  in  her  possession  Y  Though 
these  speculations  failed  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapter), 
yet  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  acting  upon  them. 
Probably  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  Athens  was  at  this 
moment  warlike.  Even  Nikias,  humiliated  as  he  must  have 
been  by  the  success  in  Sphakteria,  would  forget  his  usual  caution 
in  the  desire  of  retrieving  his  own  personal  credit  by  some 
military  exploit  That  Demosthen^  now  in  full  measure  of 
esteem,  would  be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  which  his 
prospects  of  personal  glory  were  essentially  associated  (just  as 
ThucydidSs^  observes  about  Brasidas  on  the  Lacedsemonian  side), 
can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  comedy  of  Aristophan^  called  the 
"Achamians"  was  acted  about  six  months  before  the  affair  of 
Sphakteria,  when  no  one  could  possibly  look  forward  to  such  an 
event— the  comedy  of  the  ^  Knights  "  about  six  months  after  it* 
Now  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  two — 
that  while  the  former  breathes  the  greatest  sickness  of  war,  and 
presses  in  every  possible  way  the  importance  of  making  peace, 
although  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  even 
to  a  decent  accommodation— the  latter  running  down  the  general 
character  of  Kledn  with  unmeasured  scorn  and  ridicule,  talks  in 
one  or  two  places  only  of  the  hardships  of  war,  and  drops 
altogether  that  emphasis  and  repetition  with  which  peace  had 
been  dwelt  upon  in  the  **Achamians" — although  coming  out  at 
a  moment  when  peace' was  within  the  reach  of  the  Athenians. 

To  understand  properly  the  history  of  this  period,  therefore, 
we  must  distinguish  various  occasions  which  are  often  confounded. 
At  the  moment  when  Sphakteria  was  first  blockaded,  and  when 
the  Lacedsmonians  first  sent  to  solicit  peace,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable party  at  Athens  disposed  to  entertain  the  offer.     The 

1  Thncjd.  T.  IS.  424  &c. 

*The  Aeharaeii  wu  perfonned  at       ThecaptonofSntuikterlatookplaM 

the  festlTftl  of  the  Leniaa  at  Athena—  aboat  July,  B.C  426 :  between  the  two 

January,  426  B.C. ;  the  Knighto  at  datee  abova    Bee  Mr.  CUnton's  Fa«ti 

the  nme  feetlTal  in  the  muoiag  year,  Hellenid,  ad  ann. 
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aacendency  of  Kledn  was  one  of  the  main  canaea  why  it  was  re- 
jected.   But  after  the  captives  were  brought  home  YinetaM^ 
from  Sphakteria,  the  influense  of  Eledn,  though  posi-  ^^^^^ 
tivelj  greater  than  it  had  been  before,  was  no  longer  faaUngfor 
required  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  Lacednmonian  the^^ 
pacific  offers  and  the  continuance  of  the  war.    The  ^'*^'* 
general  temper  of  Athens  was  then  warlike,  and  there  lAoam  on 
were  yerj  few  to  contend  strenuously  for  an  opposite  ]q^  ^q^. 
policy.    During  the  ensuing  year,  however,  the  chances  ^i'"^^^ 
of  war  turned  out  mostly  unfaiTourable  to  Athens,  so  them 
that  by  the  end  of  that  year  she  had  become  much  more  *^^**^  ^^ 
disposed  to  peace.^    The  truee  for  one  year  was  then  concluded.  , 
But  even  after  that  truce  was  expired,  Ele6n  still  continued  eager 
(and  on  good  groundi^  as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  for  renewing  the 
war  in  Thrace,  at  a  time  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenian 
public  had  grown  weary  of  it    He  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
that  resumption  of  warlike  operations,  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  AmpMpolis,  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  Brasidas.    There  were 
thus  two  distinct  occasions  on  which  the  personal  influence  and 
sanguine  character  of  Eledn  seems  to  have  been  of  sensible  moment 
in  determining  the  Athenian  public  to  war  instead  of  peace.    But 
at  the  moment  which  we  have  now  reached — that  is,  the  year 
immediately  following  the  capture  of  Sphakteria — the  Athenians 
were  sufficiently  warlike  without  him  ;  probably  Nikias  himself 
as  well  as  the  rest. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceeding*  of  Nikias,  immediately 
after  the  inglorious  exhibition  which  he  had  made  in  sxpedltfoD 
reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  conduct  an  expedition,  in  ^1^^|^ 
conj  unction  with  two  colleagues,  against  the  Corinthian  ^o!riiithlaD 
territory.    He  took  with  him  80  triremes,  2000  Athe-  t^^to^y- 
nian  hoplites,  200  horsemen  aboard  of  some  horse  transports,  and 
some  additional  hoplites  firom  MilStus,  Andros,  and  Karystus.' 
Starting  from  PeirsBus  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  a  little  before 
daybreak  on  a  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Solygeia,* 
about  seven  miles  from  Corinth,  and  two  or  three  miles  south  of 

1  Thucyd.  !▼.  117 ;  ▼.  14.  of  thfti  descent  in  Dr.  Aniold'e  plan  and 

I'pi.n..*^  i«  Ae^    »A  «■  «A««A  «/•«»•  note  appended  to  the  leoond  Tolnmo  of 

-Ja^SS^;! s ^  4?  '^  W.  Thacydld«»-«id  In  Colonel  Leake 
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the  Isthmus.    The  Corinthian  troops,  from  all  the  territory  of 
Corinth  within  the  Isthmus,  were  already  assembled  at  the  Isthmnc 
itself  to  repel  him ;  for  intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition 
had  reached  Corinth  some  time  before  from  Argos,  with  which 
latter  place  the  scheme  of  the  expedition  may  have  been  in  some 
way  connected.    The  Athenians  having  touched  the  coast  during 
the  darkness,  the  Corinthians  were  only  apprised  of  the  (act  by 
fire-signals  from  Solygeia.    Not  being  able  to  hinder  the  landing, 
they  despatched  forthwith  half  their  forces,  under  Battua  and 
Lykophron,  to  repel  the  invader,  while  the  remaining  half  were 
left  at  the  harbour  of  Kenchrese,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Oneion,  to  guard  the  port  of  Elrommyon  (outside  of  the  Isthmus), 
in  case  it  should  be  attacked  by  sea.    Battus  with  one  lochua  of 
hoplites  threw  himself  into  the  village  of  Solygeia,  which  was 
unfortified,  while  Lykophvon  conducted  the  remaining  troops  to 
attack  the  Athenians.    The  battle  was  first  engaged  on  the  Athe- 
nian right,  almost  immediately  after  its  landing,  on  the  point 
called  Chersondsus.    Here  the  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with 
their  Karystian  allies,  repelled  the  Corinthian  attack,  after  a 
stout  and  warmly-disputed  hand-combat  of  spear  and  shield. 
Nevertheleas  the  Corinthians,  retreating  up  to  a  higher  point  of 
ground,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fresh  lochus, 
drove  the  Athenians  back  to  the  shore  and  to  their  ships :  from 
hence  the  latter  again  turned,  and  again  recovered  a  partial  ad- 
vantage.^   The  battle  was  no  less  severe  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians.    But  here,  after  a  contest  of  some  length,  the  latter 
gained  a  more  decided  victory,  greatly  by  the  aid  of  their  cavalry 
— pursuing  the  Corinthians,  who  fied  in  some  disorder  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  and  there  took  up  a  position.'    The  Athenians  w&re 
thus  victorious  throughout  the  whole  line,  with  the  loss  of  about 
forty-seven  men,  while  the  Corinthians  had  lost  212,  together 
with  the  general  Lykophron.    The  victors  erected  their  trophy, 
stripped  the  dead  bodies,  and  buried  their  own  dead.    The  Corin- 
thian detachment  left  at  Kenchrese  could  not  see  the  battle,  in 
consequence  al  the  interposing  ridge  of  Mount  Oneion ;  but  it 

i  Jt^**y5-  {▼•  *«•   .^          ,  ,  cation  is  correct,  oTon  here ;  much  Ic« 

■  Thucyd.lT.44.  €#«rTOTAo»A«i— Ml  in  aeTeral  othor  dImm  to  which  ho 

•zpreasion  which  Dr.  Arnold  ezpiains,  aUades.    See  a  note  on  the  earprise  of 

here  m  elsewhere,  to  mean  "piling  the  Platmi  by  the  Thebana.  inunediately 

anna  " :  I  do  not  think  such  an  ezpla-  before  the  Psioponneaiau  war 
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was  at  last  made  known  to  them  by  the  dust  of  the  f ugitiyes,  and 
they  forthwith  hastened  to  afford  help.  Beinforoements  also 
came  both  from  Corinth  and  from  Kenchrese,  and,  as  it  seems  too, 
from  the  neighbonring  Pdoponnerian  cities — so  that  Nikias 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  on  board  of  his  ships,  and  halt  upon 
some  neighbouring  islands.  It  was  here  first  discovered  that  two 
of  the  Athenians  slain  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce,  in  order  to 
procure  these  two  missing  bodies.  We  have  here  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  that  duty ;  for  the  mere  sending 
of  the  herald  was  tantamount  to  confession  of  defeat^ 

From  hence  Nikias  sailed  to  Krommyon,  where  after  ravaging 
the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  hours  he  rested  for  the  He  ra-tn- 
night    On  the  next  day  he  re-embarked,  sailed  along  ^Ta«Mi 
the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  upon  which  he  inflicted  some  ^P^?"* 
damage  in  passing,  and  stopped  at  last  on  the  peninsula  UabMapott 
of  Methana,  between  Epidaurus  and  Troezfin.*    On  ^tesnlaof 
this  peninsula  he  established  a  permanent  garrison,  Mathana. 
drawing  a  fortification  aeroas  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
joined  it  to  the  Epidaarian  peninsula.    This  was  his  last  exploit 
He  then  sailed  home ;  but  the  post  at  Methana  long  remained  as 
a  centre  for  pillaging  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Epidaurus, 
TiQBzto,  and  Halieis. 

While  Nikias  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Eurymedon  and 
Sophoklte  had  sailed  forward  from  Pylus  with  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  that  fleet  which  had  been  engaged  with  tbe 
in  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  to  the  island  of  Korkyra.  f^^u, 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  democratical  govern-  gf*/^^  . 
ment  at  Korkyra  had  been  suffering  severe  pressure  eaptiTityof 
and  privation  from  the  oligarchical  fugitives,  who  had  kyrmm^ 
come  back  into  the  island  with  a  body  of  barbaric  f^j!^^^^ 
auxiliaries,  and  established  themselves  upon  Mount 
Istdnd  not  &r  from  the  city.*    Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians, 
joining  the  Eorkyrseans  in  the  city,  attacked  and  stormed  the 
post  on  Mount  Istdnd ;  while  the  vanquished,  retiring  first  to  a 
lofty  and  inaccessible  peak,  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves 
on  terms  to  the  Athenians.    Abandoning  altogether  their  mer- 
cenary auxiliaries,  they  only  stipulated  that  they  should  them- 

1  Plutarch,  Nildas,  c.  Ob  >  Thncyd.  It.  46.  >  Thucyd.  It.  S--A6. 
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selves  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Eoiymedon,  asHenting  to  these  terms,  deposited  the 
disarmed  prisoners  in  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Ptychia,  under 
the  distinct  condition,  that  if  a  single  man  tried  to  escape,  the 
whole  capitolation  should  be  null  and  void.^ 

Unfortunately  for  these  men,  the  orders  given  to  Eurymedon 
carried  him  onward  straight  to  Sicily.  It  was  irksome  therefore 
to  him  to  send  away  a  detachment  of  his  squadron  to  convey 
prisoners  to  Athens ;  where  the  honours  of  delivering  them  would 
be  reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  officer  to  whom  they  might 
be  confided.  And  the  Korkyraaans  in  the  city,  on  their  part^  were 
equally  anxious  that  the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  Athens. 
Their  animosity  against  them  being  bitter  in  the  eztzeme,  they 
were  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might  spare  their  lives,  so  that 
their  hostility  against  the  island  might  be  again  resumed.  And 
thus  a  mean  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Eurymedon,  combined  with 
revenge  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  Korkyrseans, 
brought  about  a  cruel  catastrophe,  paralleled  nowhere  else  in 
Greece,  though  too  well  in  keeping  with  the  previous  acts  of  the 
bloody  drama  enacted  in  this  island. 

The  KorkyroBan  leaders,  seemingly  not  without  the  privity 
The  of  Eurymedon,  sent  across  to  Ptychia  fraudulent 

pat  to  deiSb  ^^^^^Bsaries  under  the  guise  of  friends  to  the  prisonera 
-Houity  These  emiesaries— assuring  the  prisoners  that  the 
in  the  Athenian  commanders,  in  spite  of  the  convention 

proceeding,  gigged,  were  about  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Kor^ 
kyrssan  people  for  destruction — ^induced  some  of  them  to  attempt 
escape  in  a  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  concert^  the  boat 
was  seized  in  the  act  of  escaping,  so  that  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  really  violated:  upon  which  Eurymedon 
handed  over  the  prisoners  to  their  enemies  in  the  island,  who 
imprisoned  them  altogether  in  one  vast  building,  under  guard  of 
hopHtes.  From  this  building  they  were  drawn  out  in  companies 
of  twenty  men  each,  chained  together  in  couples,  and  compelled 
to  march  between  two  lines  of  hoplites  marshalled  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Those  who  loitered  in  the  march  were  hurried  on 
by  whips  fix>m  behind :  as  they  advanced,  their  private  enemies 
on  both  sides  singled  them  out,  striking  and  piercing  them  until 

1  ThaeytL  !▼.  4<L 
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at  length  they  miserably  perished.  Three  snccesriTe  companies 
were  ihuB  destroyed,  ere  the  remaining  prisoners  in  the  interior, 
who  thought  merely  that  their  place  of  detention  was  abont  to 
be  changed,  suspected  what  was  passing.  As  soon  as  they  fonnd 
it  ont,  one  and  all  refused  either  to  quit  the  building  or  to  permit 
any  one  eke  to  enter.  They  at  the  same  time  piteonsly  implored 
the  intervention  of  the  A^enians,  if  it  were  only  to  kiU  them 
and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  cruelties  of  their  merciless 
countrymen.  The  latter,  abstaining  from  attempts  to  force  the 
door  of  the  building,  made  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  from  whence 
they  shot  down  arrows,  and  poured  showers  of  tiles  upon  the 
prisoners  within,  who  sought  at  first  to  protect  themselves,  but 
at  length  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  assisted  with 
their  own  hands  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Some  of  them 
pierced  their  throats  with  the  arrows  shot  down  from  the  roof ; 
others  hung  themselves,  either  with  cords  from  some  bedding 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  building,  or  with  strips  torn  and 
twisted  from  their  own  garments.  Night  came  on,  but  the  work 
of  destruction,  both  from  above  and  within,  was  continued 
without  intermission,  so  that  before  morning  all  these  wretched 
men  had  perished,  either  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies  or  by 
their  own.  At  daybreak  the  KorkyrsBans  entered  the  building, 
piled  up  the  dead  bodies  on  carta,  and  transported  them  out  of 
the  city :  the  exact  number  we  are  not  told,  but  seemingly  it 
cannot  have  been  less  than  300.  The  women  who  had  been 
taken  at  lstdn%  along  with  these  prisoners  were  all  sold  as 
alaves.^ 

Thus  finished  the  bloody  dissensions  in  this  iU-fated  island ; 
for  the  oligarchical  party  were  completely  annihilated,  the 
democracy  was  victorious,  and  there  were  no  further  violences 
throughout  the  whole  war.'  It  will  be  recollected  that  these 
deadly  feuds  began  with  the  return  of  the  oligarchical  prisoners 
from  Corinth,  bringing  along  with  them  projects  both  of  treason 
and  of  revolution*  They  ended  with  the  annihilation  of  that  party, 
in  the  manner  above  described;  the  interval  being  filled  by 
mutual  atrocities  and  retaliation,  wherein  of  course  the  victors 
had  most  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  vindictive  passions. 
Eurymedon,  after  the  termination  of  these  events,  proceeded 
1  Thocyd.  !▼.  47, 4&  s  Thacyd.  W.  4a 
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onward  with  the  Athenian  squadron  to  Sicily.  What  he  did 
there  will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter  devoted  to  Sicilian 
affairs  exclusively. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Ambrakia  during  the  campaign  of 
Gaptaraof  ^^^  preceding  year  had  left  Anaktorium  without 
b  °th^^™''  any  defence  against  the  Akamanians  and  Athenian 
AthenUos  squadron  from  Naupaktus.  They  besieged  and  took 
Jj^i^  it  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer,^  expelling 
iu*°^  the  Corinthian  proprietors,  and  re-peopling  the  town 

and  its  territory  with  Akamanian  settlers  from  all  the  townships 
in  the  country. 

Throughout  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  matters  continued 

p,^,^,g^^ij_g  perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  the  inhabitanto  of 

of  the  Chios,  during  tiie  course  of  the  autumn,  incurred  the 

Athenians  .  .  /* . ,        a^v      .  ^  ,       •  ^i 

at  Chios        suspicion  of  the  Athenians  from  having  recently 

and  Lesboi.    \^jj^  ^  |^ew  wall  to  their  city,  as  if  it  were  done  with 

the  intention  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  revolt'    They 

solemnly  protested  their  innocence  of  any  such  designs,  but  the 

Athenians  were  not  satisfied  without  exacting  the  destruction 

of  the  obnoxious  wall.    The  presence  on  the  opposite  continent 

of  an  active  band  of  Mityleniean  exiles,  who  captured  both 

Bhoiteium  and  Antandrus  during  the  ensuing  spring,  probably 

made  the  Athenians  more  anxious  and  vigilant  on  the  subject 

of  Chios.' 

The  Athenian  regular  tribute-gathering  squadron,  circulating 

The  among  the  maritime  subjects,  captured,  during  the 

aiptanT^     course  of  the  present  autumn,  a  prisoner  of  some 

^^-  importance  and  singularity.    It  was  a  Persian  ambas- 

Persian         sador,  Artephernes,  seized  at  Eion  on  the  Strymdn, 

hto  ^/to     in  his  way  to  Sparta  with  despatehes  from  the  Great 

Sparta.         King.      He   was  brought  to  Athens,   where  his 

despatches,  which  were  at  some  length  and  written  «in  the 

Assyrian  character,  were  translated  and  made  public.     The 

Qreat  King  told  the  Lacedsomonians,  in  substance,  that  he  could 

not  comprehend  what  they  meant ;  for  that  among  the  numeroua 

envoys  whom  they  had  sent,  no  two  told  the  same  story. 

Accordingly  he  derired  them,  if  they  wished  to  make  themselves 

understood,  to  send  some  envoys  with  fresh  and  plain  instructions 

1  Thucyd.  It.  49.        >  Thncrd.  It.  SI.        '  Thucyd.  W.  52. 
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to  accompany  Artaphemea.^  Such  was  the  rabatance  of  the 
despatch,  conveying  a  remarkable  testimony  as  to  the  march  of 
the  Lacedsemonian  government  in  its  foreign  policy.  Had  any 
similar  testimony  existed  respecting  Athens,  demonstrating  that 
her  foreign  policy  was  conducted  with  half  as  mneh  unsteadiness 
and  stupidity,  ample  inferences  wonld  have  been  drawn  from  it 
to  the  discredit  of  democracy.  But  there  has  been  no  motive 
generally  to  discredit  Lacedeemonian  institutional  which  included 
kingship  in  double  measure — two  parallel  lines  of  hereditary 
kings,  together  with  an  entire  exemption  from  everything  like 
popular  discussion.  The  extreme  defects  in  the  foreign  manage- 
ment of  Sparta,  revealed  by  the  despatch  of  Artaphemes,  seem 
traceable  partly  to  an  habitual  faithlessness  often  noted  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  character — partly  to  the  annual  change  of  Ephors, 
so  frequently  bringing  into  power  men  who  strove  to  undo  what 
had  been  done  by  their  predecessors— and  still  more  to  the 
absence  of  everything  like  discussion  or  canvass  of  public 
measures  among  the  citizens.  We  shall  find  more  than  one 
example,  in  the  history  about  to  follow,  of  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Ephors  not  merely  to  change  the  policy  of  their 
predeceesors,  but  even  to  subvert  treaties  sworn  and  concluded 
by  them.  Such  was  the  habitual  secrecy  of  Spartan  public 
business,  that  in  doing  this  they  had  neither  criticism  nor 
discussion  to  fear.  Brasidas,  when  he  started  from  Sparta  on  the 
expedition  which  will  be  described  in  the  coming  chapter,  could 
not  trust  the  assurances  of  the  Lacedemonian  executive  without 
binding  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.' 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphemes  in  a  trireme  to  Ephesns, 
and  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  procur- 
ing access  to  the  Great  King.  They  sent  envoys 
along  with  him,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  accompany 
him  up  to  Susa ;  but  on  reaching  Asia,  the  news  met  them  tlu^ 
King  Artaxerxes  had  recently  died.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  prosecute  the  mission,  and  the 
Athenians  dropped  their  design.* 

1  ThttCyd.  It.  50.    iv  aU  wo\Km¥  &XXmw  ir<fi^<u/MTarovntfp<rovcM^tMta&T6ir. 

yeypa|ifU>wv  Kt^iXtuov  ^v^  vfAt  AaxtHai-  3^ni1icyd.  iv.  86.     opcoif^re  Afluc«&u- 

fio vtovtfOV  ytyim9'K9Ufi,Ttfi94ka¥r9A»  voA-  u«rtwv  KaraXafiuv  ra.  rtAif  roc«  /uyi^r^kt, 

kitv  yap  ik96yrmv  waiafi^mv  ovft^va  tuMl  i|  fti}^  dtc. 

A<y«iy  •    ct  o^v  fiovkovroi  atu^it  kiytip,  •  ThucTd.  It.  60 ;   IModOr.  xlL   64. 
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BeBpecUng  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during  this  long 
Sveeankm  interval  of  fifty-four  years  since  the  repulse  of  Xerx^ 
^^2|[^  from  Oreece,  we  have  little  information  before  us 
Xfl^s»  except  the  names  of  the  successive  kings.  In  the  year 
Longi.  405  aa,  Xerx^  was  assaaRinateH  by  Artabanus  and 

SrSiu^^'  Mithridates,  through  one  of  those  plots  of  great 
Nothoa.  household  officers,  so  frequent  in  Oriental  palaces. 
He  left  two  sons,  or  at  least  two  sons  present  and  conspicuous 
among  a  greater  number,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  But  Artabanus 
persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  Darius  had  been  the  murderer  of 
Xerx^  and  thus  prevailed  upon  him  to  revenge  his  father's 
death  by  becoming  an  accomplice  in  killing  his  brother  Darius : 
he  next  tried  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  himself,  and  to  appropriate 
the  crown.  Artaxerxes  however,  being  apprised  beforehand  of 
the  scheme,  either  slew  Artabanus  with  his  own  hand  or  procured 
him  to  be  slain,  and  then  reigned  (known  under  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  for  for^  years,  down  to  Uie  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived.^ 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Egypt  from 
the  dominion  of  Artaxerxes,  under  the  Libyan  prince  Inarus, 
actively  aided  by  the  Athenians.  After  a  few  years  of  success, 
this  revolt  was  crushed  and  Egypt  again  subjugated,  by  the 
energy  of  the  Persian  general  Megabysus — with  severe  loss  to  the 
Athenian  forces  engaged.  After  the  peace  of  Kallias^  errone- 
ously called  the  Kimonian  peace,  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
king  of  Persia,  war  had  not  been  since  resumed.  We  read  in 
Ktdsias,  amidst  various  anecdotes  seemingly  collected  at  the 
court  of  Snsa,  romantic  adventures  ascribed  to  Megabyzus,  his 
wife  Amytis,  his  mother  Amestris,  and  a  Greek  physician  of  KOs, 
named  Apollonides.  Zopyrus  son  of  Megabyzus,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  deserted  (irom  Pei-sia  and  came  as  an  exile  to 
Athena.' 


The  Athmians  do  not  apiMar  to  have  8»  8;  Jnstiii,  IIL  1 ;  Kttebw,  Fentoa,  c 

eror  before  lent  enToyi  or  oouted  aUi-  S0»  SO.    It  is  evident  that  there  were 

anoe  with  the  Great  Ring ;  though  the  oontradictoiy  storlei  cnrrent  reepeetiiig 

idea  of  doing  io  most  liate  been  nowaj  the  plot  to  which  Xerxte  feU  a  rictim ; 

stiange  to  toem,  as  we  may  see  by  the  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining 

hnmoroosseeneof  Pseadartabasinthe  what  the  details  were. 

i^ffS&tiiiuiS!^'^^^^^''^  «Kt4sias,Persica.ca8-A8;Heio. 

year  before  this  event.  j^*.  m  oa 

iDiod6r.  xi.65;  ArietoteLPoUt.?.  «<>«•"»•  »• 
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At  the  death  of  ArtazerxeB  Longimaniis,  the  flEunily  TiolenooB 
inddent  to  a  Pernan  saccession  were  again  exhibited.  His  eon 
Xerx^  sncceeded  him,  but  was  aaaawinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  weeka  or  months.  Another  son,  Sog-  '^ 
dianoB^  followed,  who  perished  in  like  manner  after  a  short 
intervaL^  Lastly,  a  third  son,  Ochns  (known  under  the  name 
of  Darius  Nothus),  either  abler  or  more  fortunate,  kept  his  crown 
and  life  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years.  By  Ids  queen  the 
savage  Parysatis,  he  was  father  to  Artazerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus 
the  younger,  both  names  of  interest  in  reference  to  Grecian  his- 
tory, to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

1  DIodte.  ztt.  M-iI  i  KtMM,  Penica, e.  U-4A, 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

EIGHTH  YEAB  OF  THE  WAB. 

Thi  eighth  year  of  the  war,  on  which  we  now  tonch,  presentB 
Inportant  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  important  and  decisive  character 
raenitiooa  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  reviewing  the  pre- 
eighthyear  ceding  years  we  observe  that  though  there  is  much 
orthewar.  figj^ting^  ^th  hardship  and  privation  inflicted  on 
both  sides,  yet  the  operations  are  mostly  of  a  desultory  character, 
not  calculated  to  determine  the  event  of  the  war.  But  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphakteria  and  its  prisoners,  coupled  with  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  LacedsBmonian  fleet,  was  an  event  full  of  con- 
sequences and  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  It  stimulated 
the  Athenians  to  a  series  of  operations,  larger  and  more  ambitious 
than  anything  which  they  had  yet  conceived — directed,  not 
merely  against  Sparta  in  her  own  country,  but  also  to  the  recon- 
quest  of  that  ascendency  in  Megara  and  Boeotia  which  they  had 
lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
intimidated  so  much  bodi  the  Lacedamonians,  the  revolted 
Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace,  and  Perdikkas  king  of 
Macedonia,  that  between  them  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  which 
struck  so  serious  a  blow  at  the  Athenian  empire,  was  concerted. 
This  year  is  thus  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  If  the  operations 
of  Athens  had  succeeded,  she  would  have  regained  nearly  as  great 
a  power  as  she  enjoyed  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  But  it 
happened  that  Sparta,  or  rather  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  proved 
successful,  gaining  enough  to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  derived 
by  Athens  from  the  capture  of  Sphakteria. 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  was  against  the  island  of  KythSra,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Laconia.    It  was  inhabited  by  Lacedaemonian  Periceki, 
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and  adminiBtered  by  a  govemor,   and   garriaon   of  hopliteai 
annually  sent  thither.     It  was  the  uraal  point  of  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
landing  for  merchantmen  from  Libya  and  Egypt;  ^£te»iqr 
and  as  it  lay  very  near  to  Gape  Malea,  inmiediately  Sftt**^ 
orer  against  the  Golf  of  Gythinm— the  only  acees-  f'^^ 
sible  portion  of  the  generally  inhospitable  coast  of  Laeoniaii 
Laoonia— the  chance  that  it  might  fiill  into  the  hands  ^^^^'^ 
of  an  enemy  was  considered  as  so  menacing  to  Sparta,  that 
some   politicians  are  said  to  have  wished  the  island  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.^    Nikias,  in  conjunction  with  Nikostratos  and 
'  Antokl^  conducted  thither  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes^  with  SOOO 
Athenian  hoplites^  some  few  horsemen,  and  a  body  of  aUies 
mainly  Mllinriaw, 

There  were  in  the  island  two  towns — KythAra  and  Skandeia ; 
the  former  having  a  lower  town  close  to  the  sea,  fronting  Cape 
Malea,  and  an  upper  town  on  the  hill  above  ;  the  latter  seemingly 
on  the  south  or  west  coast.  Both  were  attacked  at  the  same  time 
by  order  of  Nikias  :  ten  triremes  and  a  body  of  Milesian'  hop- 
lites  disembarked  and  captured  Skandeia ;  while  the  Athenians 

1  Timcjd.  W.  54 ;  H«rodot  tU.  286.  LaconU.      The    two    proJectUig  pvo* 

Hie    manner    In    which    Hmodotm  nontoriee,  whieh  end,  the  one  in  Cbpe 

allndee  to  the  dBag&n  which  would  Malea,  the  other  in  Gape  Itenanis, 

arise  to  Sparta  from  the  occupation  of  are    mgh,    rocky,    harboorleM,    and 

Kytb^ra  by  aa  enemy,  fomiahes  one  afford   very  little   temptation   to  a 

adiditional  probability  tending  to  flhow  dieembarkiiig  enemy.     "The  whole 

that  hie  hutory  was  composed  before  Laoonian  eoatt  is  high  projecting  djf 

the  actual  ooonpatlon  of  the  island  by  where  it  fronts  the  Sidlian  and  Kntaa 

MlUas,   in  the  eighth    year  of  the  seas"— ir£aa    Avix*'-     The  island 

Psloponnesiaa  war.      Had  he  been  of  Kyth^ra  was  paruoolaily  fatommMe 

oognliant  of  this  latter  etent  he  wonld  for  facilitating  descents  on  the  terri- 

na^rally  have  made  some  allnsion  to  toiy  near  Helos  and  Oythlnm.    The 

itb  a)unMv6Ttit  of  Tiftffffnfa  is  noticed  la 

Hie  words  of  ThacydldQs  in  respect  Zenophdn,  Hellen.  It.  8,  7,  where  he 

to  the  Ishuid  of  Kythtea  aie-the  describes  the oocnpatlon of  the  islawl 

laoedjBmoniaas  ■o^iii'  cvuUAcuiy  iww,'  by  Konon  and  Pharnabasas. 
ovmro*  Vy«^<>vro7ftwrrtdir^At<yihrnnr         Bee  Colonel  Leake's  desciipllOB  of 

iuu  A«^vlK  UMdZmif  wpovfioitiit  icat  x^a-  thisooast,  and  the  high  cliffs  between 

roi  Sfia  tV  AMMMiriky  imr  iXvwwv  U  Gape  Matapan  (TRnarUs)  and  Kala- 

SeA^viniff,  ihn^  fi^vw  eW  r'  ^  mubbm^  mata,  which  front  the  Steilian  searHW 

ytta0ai-  iraaa  yap  Ivix'*^  «P^  ^^  ^^  **  those  eastward  of  Cape  8t» 

ZimAueir  ffal  KpiTTtKbrirAayof  (It.  68>.  Angelo  OT  Malea,  which  front  the 

I  do  not  understand  tms  passage,  Kretan  sea  CTravels  in  Morea,  voL  L 

with  Dr.  Arnold  and  G5Uer.  to  mean  ch.  tU.  p.  961— "  temoestaons,  rocky, 

that  Laoonia  was  nnassaiUble  by  land,  nnsheltersd  coast  of  Mesamani "— ch. 

but  very  assailable  by  sea.    It  rather  Tiii.  p.  80) ;  ch.  tL  p.  S06 ;  Strabo,  Till, 

means  tliat  the  only  portion  of  the  p.  M8;  Pansan.  UL  c  xztL  8X 
eoast  of  Tswonia  where  a  maritime       'Thncyd.  !▼.  64.     iivv^iotv  MtAif 

invader  coold  do  mnch  damage  was  in  vimt^  &vAtr«A«.    It  seems  impossible  to 

the  interior  of  the  Laconic  Oulf,  near  believe  that  there  oould  have  been  so 

Helos,  Gythium,  Ac.— which  is,  in  faot|  many  as  2000  3fUe$ian  hoplites;  but 

the  only  plain  portion  of  the  coast  of  we  cannot  tell  where  the  mistake  lies. 
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landed  at  Kjth^ra,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  oat  of  the  lower 
town  into  the  upper,  where  they  speedily  capitolated.  A  certain 
party  among  them  had  indeed  aecreily  invited  the  coming  of 
Nildasy  through  which  intrigue  easy  terms  were  obtained  for  the 
inhabitants.  Some  few  men,  indicated  by  the  Kytherians  in 
intelligence  with  Nikias,  were  carried  away  as  prisoners  to 
Athens  ;  but  the  remainder  were  left  undisturbed  and  enrolled 
among  the  tributary  allies  under  obligation  to  pay  four  talents 
per  annum,  an  Athenian  garrison  being  placed  at  Kyth^ra  for 
the  protection  of  the  idand.  From  hence  Nikias  employed  seven 
days  in  descents  and  inroads  upon  the  coast,  near  Helos,  AsinS, 
Aphrodisia,  Kotyrta,  and  elsewhere.  The  Laoedsemonian  force 
was  disseminated  in  petty  garrisons,  which  remained  each  for  the 
defence  of  its  own  separate  post,  without  uniting  to  repel  the 
Athenians,  so  that  there  was  only  one  action,  and  that  of  little 
importance,  which  the  Athenians  deemed  worthy  of  a  trophy. 

In  returning  home  from  Kythdra,  Nikias  first  ravaged  the 
^  small  strip  of  cultivated  land  near  Epidaums  LimSra^ 

Thyna^Uoi  on  the  rocky  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  and  then  attacked 
uSt^°^  ^6  ^ginetan  setUement  at  Thyrea,  the  frontier  strip 
^"^t^S  between  Laconia  and  Argolis.  This  town  and  district 
■Jidnin  tlM  had  been  made  over  by  Sparta  to  the  ^ginetans,  at 
^ttoieath  ^^  *""*®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  expelled  from  their  own 
afwmtfda  island  by  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The 
Mpriaonen.  j^^^  JQiu^i^i^^fg^  gn^^^Qg  (Jiq  |q^^  too  distant  from  the 
sea^  for  their  maritime  habits,  were  now  employed  in  construct- 
ing a  fortification  dose  on  the  shore,  in  which  work  a  Lace- 
dasmonian  detachment  tinder  Tantalus,  on  guard  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, was  assisting  them.  When  the  Athenians  landed, 
both  .£ginetanB  and  Lacedemonians  at  once  abandoned  the  new 
fortification.  The  JSginetans,  with  the  commanding  officer 
Tantalus,  occupied  the  upper  town  of  Thyrea ;  but  the  Laoe- 
damonian  troops,  not  thinking  it  tenable,  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  defence,  and  retired  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  in 

_i  Thacyd.  It.  6S.     He  ttatei  that  id«Btify  tlM  spot,  AAraM  "  tint  it  Is  aft 

nqrnawM  ten  stadia,  or  about  a  mil*  least  thne  ttaMs  that  distanee  from 

and  one-fifth,  diitant  from  the  sea.  the  sea". 

Bat  Colonel  Leake  (Tratels  In  the  This  explains  to  vs  the  more  dearly 

Moraa,  Tol.  ii.  ch.  zxU.  p.  4M),  who  why  the  ^neCans  thought  it  neoee- 

has  discoTered  quite  sal&dant  rains  to  sary  to  boila  their  new  fort. 
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qdteof  urgent  e&treatyfirom  the  JSginetAiifl.  Immediately  after 
landiiigy  the  Athenians  marched  up  to  the  town  of  Thyrea,  and 
carried  it  by  atomit  burning  or  destroying  everything  within  it. 
All  the  .figinetans  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and 
even  Tantalns,  disabled  by  his  wounds,  became  prisoner  also. 
From  hence  the  armament  returned  to  Athens,  where  a  vote  was 
titen  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoneca.  The  Kytherians 
broni^t  home  were  distributed  for  safe  custody  among  the  de- 
pendent islands :  Tantalus  was  retained  along  with  the  prisonera 
from  Sphakteria ;  but  a  harder  late  was  reserved  for  the  .figi- 
netans.  They  were  all  put  to  death,  victims  to  the  long-standing 
antipathy  between  Athens  and  JBgina.  This  cruel  act  was 
nothing  more  than  a  strict  application  of  admitted  customs  of 
war  in  those  days.  Had  the  Lacedsemonians  been  the  victors, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  acted  with  equal 
rigour.^ 

The  oocuptttion  of  Kythto^  in  addition  to  Pylus,  by  an 
Athenian  garrison,  fcdlowing   so   closely  upon  the  ^^ 
capital  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  produced  in  the  minds  d«in«8^ 
of  the  Spartans  feelings  of  alarm  and  depression  such  ^lE^rao. 
as  they  had  never  before  experienced.    Within  the  n)^^ 
course  of  a  few  short  months  their  position  had  com-  caiity  fa*" 
pletely  changed,   from   superiority  and  aggression  |J||^|^^ 
abroad,  to  insult  and  insecurity  at  home.    They  anti- 
cipated nothing  less  than  incessant  foreign  attacks  on  all  their 
weak  pointSi  with  every  probability  of  internal  defection,  from 
the  standing  discontent  of  the  Helots.    It  was  not  unknown  to 
them  probably  that  even  Kythdra  itself  had  been  lost  partly 
through  betrayal.    The  capture  of  Sphakteria  had  caused  peculiar 
emotion  among  the  Helots,  to  whom  the  Lacedemonians  had 
addressed  both  appeals  and  promises  of  emancipation,  in  order  to 
procure  succour  for  their  hoplites  while  blockaded  in  the  island. 
If  the  ultimate  surrender  of  these  hoplites  had  abated  the  terrors 
of  Lacedsomonian  prowess  throughout  all  Greece,  such  effect  had 
been  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree  among  the  oppressed 
Helots.    A  refage  at  Pylus,  and  a  nucleus  which  presented  some 
possibility  of  expanding  into  regenerated  Messenia,  were  now 
before  their  eyes  ;  while  the  establishment  of  an  Athenian  garri- 
1  Thnqrd.  W.  68 ;  DiodAr.  zU.  M. 
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son  at  Kyth^ra  opened  a  new  channel  of  communication  with  the 
enemies  of  Sparta,  ao  as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots  of  daring  temper 
to  stand  forward  as  liberators  of  their  enslaved  race.^  The 
Lacediemonians,  habitually  cautious  at  all  times,  felt  now  as  if 
the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  them,  and  acted 
with  confirmed  mistrust  and  dismay — confining  themselves  to 
measures  strictly  defensive,  but  organizing  a  force  of  400  cavalry, 
together  with  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond  their  ordinary  establish- 
ment. 
The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  vol 
regard  to  the  Helots  afford  the  best  measure  of  their 
^^and  apprehensions  at  the  moment,  and  exhibit  moreover 
eaaM  to  Im  a  refinement  of  fraud  and  cruelty  rarely  equalled  in 
at«d,  2000  of  history.  Wishing  to  singjle  out  from  the  general  body 
H<S^^^^  such  as  were  most  high-couraged  and  valiant,  the 
Ephors  made  proclamation  that  those  Helots  who 
conceived  themselves  to  have  earned  their  liberty  by  dLsdngnished 
services  in  war  might  stand  forward  to  claim  it  A  considerable 
number  obeyed  the  call — ^probably  many  who  had  undergcjne 
imminent  hazards  during  the  preceding  summer  in  order  to  con- 
vey provisions  to  the  blockaded  soldiers  in  Sphakteria.'  After 
being  examined  by  the  government  2000  of  Uiem  were  selected 
as  fiilly  worthy  of  emancipation,  which  was  forthwith  bestowed 
upon  them  in  public  ceremonial — ^with  garlands,  visits  to  the 
temples,  and  the  full  measure  of  religious  solemnity.  The 
government  had  now  made  the  selection  which  it  desired ;  pre- 
sently every  man  among  these  newly-enfranchised  Helots  was 
made  away  with — ^no  one  knew  how.*    A  stratagem  at  once  so 

I  Thncjd.  fr.  41,  55,  SO.  reason  for  referriiyc  the  Incident  to  the 

>  Thacyd.  iv.  80.  time  immediately  following  the  diaaater 

s  Thucyd.  iv.  80.    ««t  irpoxpirairrcf  <c    In  Sphakteria.  which  Thucydidte  ao 


t^apni :  compare  Dfoddr.  xii.  07.  icai  ^o/Sov/Mroi  fi^  icol  iwi  fMucptfrvpor 

Dr.  ThirlwaU  (Biatory  of  Oteeoe*  v^Cn  n  vtmrtpi-vB^  r&v  Kar&  t^p  x^p^, 

toL  iii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  244,  2nd  edit,  note)  ev  MtW  i^por.     Ihia  waa  just  after 

think!  that  thiaaaaassination  of  Helots  the  Meeseniana  were  first  estabUahed 

hy  the  Spartana  took  place  at  some  at  Pylus,  ajid  henn  their  incnraioiiB 

other  time  nnaacertained.  and  not  at  over  Laconia.  with  snch  temptationB 

the  time  here  indicated.     I  cannot  as  they  could  offer  to  the  Helota  to 

concur  in  this  oninion.    It  appears  to  desert     And  it  was  naturallv  Just 

me  that  theia  ia  tha  atrongest  probable  then  that  the  fear  entertained  by  the 
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perfidiotu  in  the  contriyanooy  so  marderoiiB  in  the  purpoae,  and 
•0  oomplete  in  the  execution)  stands  without  parallel  in  Qrecian 
history — we  might  almost  say  without  a  parallel  in  any  history. 
It  implies  a  depravity  far  greater  than  the  rigorous  execution  of 
a  barharouB  customary  law  against  prisoners  of  war  or  rehels, 
even  in  large  numbera  The  Ephors  must  have  employed 
numerous  instruments,  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  bloody  deed.  Yet  it  appears  that  no  certain  know- 
ledge coilld  be  obtained  of  the  details — a  striking  proof  of  the 
mysterious  efficiency  of  this  Council  of  Five,  surpassing  even  that 
of  the  Gouncil  of  Ten  at  Venice— as  well  as  of  the  utter  absence 
of  public  inquiry  or  discussion. 

It  was  while  the  Lacedsunonians  were  in  this  state  of  uneasi- 
ness at  home  that  envoys  reached  them  from  Perdikkas  Beqaert 
of  Macedonia  and  the  ChaUddians  of  Thrace,  entreat-  USS^ 
ing  aid  against  Athens,  who  was  considered  likely,  in  and  Vm- 
her  present  tide  of  success,  to  resume  aggressive  mea-  g^^tao^d 
suree  against  them.      There  were  moreover  other  ^X  ^  *^^ 
parties,  in  the  neighbouring  cities  ^  subject  to  Athens,  imderBia- 
who  secretly  &voured  the  application,  engaging  to  ^^^ 
stand  forward  in  open  revolt  as  soon  as  any  auxiliary  force  should 
arrive  to  warrant  their  incurring  the  hazard.    Perdikkas  (who 
had  on  his  hands  a  dispute  with  his  kinsman  Arrhibsous,  prince 
of  the  LynkestsB-Macedoniansi  which  he  was  anxious  to  be 
enabled  to  dose  successfully)  and  the  Chalkidians  offered  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  the  pay  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  the  transit,  of  the  troops  who  might  be  sent  to  them. 
And — ^what  was  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  sucoees  of  the 
enterprise  —  they  specially  requested  that  Brasidas  might  be 
invested  with  the  command.'    He  had  now  recovered  frt>m  his 

Spartens  of  tbdr  Hdots  beeame  exag-  wUeh  the  gorenimeiit  had  not  yet 

niated  to  the  maximum— leading  to  lonned  the   idea  of  employing   the 

the  perpetration  of  the  act  mentioned  Helota  on  foreign  service.     And  this 

In  the  text     Dr.  lliirlwall  obaerree  interralls  onite  enAdent  to  give  a  fall 

*'  that  the  Spartan  government  woald  and  distinct  meaning  to  the  expreesimi 

not  order  the  nmsisiin  of  the  Helots  «ai  rort  (Thncyd.  It.  80X  on  which  Dr. 

at  a  time  when  it  coold  employ  them  lliirlwau  insists,  without  the  neoee- 

on  f  oraicn  seirioe  ".  But  to  tnis  it  may  sity  of  going  back  to  any  more  remote 
bei 


expedition  under  Brasidas  >  Thncyd.  It.  81.     w^avBviti^tuf  Bk 

was  not  ovganlied  until  the  following  coi  et  XaA«i^  «v<pa  cy  rt  td  Junprff 

winter  or  spring.    There  was  therefore  iemvrra  ipavr^pMv  cirai  it  ra  varra* 

an  interval  of  some  months,  dating  Ac 
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wounds  receiyed  at  PyluB,  and  his  reputation  for  adventorouB 
valour,  great  aa  it  was  from  positive  deaert,  stood  out  still  more 
conspicuously,  because  not  a  single  other  Spartan  had  aa  yet 
distinguished  himself.  His  other  great  qualities,  apart  from 
personal  valour,  had  not  yet  been  shown,  for  he  had  never  been 
in  any  supreme  command.  But  he  burned  with  impatience  to 
undertake  the  operation  destined  for  him  by  the  envoys ;  although 
at  this  time  it  must  have  appeared  so  replete  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  that  probably  no  otiier  Spartan  except  himself  would 
have  entered  upon  it  with  hopes  of  success.  To  raise  up 
embarrassments  for  Athens  in  Thrace  was  an  object  of  great 
consequence  to  Sparta,  while  she  also  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
sending  away  another  large  detachment  of  dangerous  Helots.  Seven 
Bnuidu  is  hundred  of  these  latter  were  armed  as  hoplites  and 
golfer  P^^  under  the  orders  of  Brasidas,  but  the  Laceds- 
with  Helot  monians  would  not  assign  to  him  any  of  their  own 
ponnesian  proper  forces.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Spartan 
hap^tm,  name— with  700  Helot  hoplites,  and  with  euch 
other  hoplites  as  he  could  raise  in  Peloponndsus  by  means 
of  the  funds  furnished  frc»n  the  Chalkidians — Brasidas  pre- 
pared to  undertake  this  expedition,  alike  adventurous  and 
important. 

Had  the  Athenians  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  design, 
they  could  easily  have  prevented  him  from  evlsr 
enter.  reaching  Thrace.    But  they  knew  nothing  of  it  until 

StajSftlons  ^®  ^"^  actually  joined  Perdikkas,  iwr  did  they 
P^^«i^t&t  anticipate  any  serious  attack  from  Sparta,  in  this 
Plan  formed  moment  of  her  depression — ^much  less  an  enterprise 
If^^^  far  bolder  than  any  which  she  had  ever  been  known 
c<w^g«j^  to  undertake.  They  were  now  elate  with  hopes  of 
conquests  to  come  on  their  own  part — their  a&irs 
being  so  prosperous  and  promising,  that  parties  favourable  to 
their  interests  began  to  revive,  both  in  Megara  and  Bceotia ;  while 
Hippokrat^s  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  chief  strategi  for  the  year, 
were  men  of  energy,  well  qualified  both  to  project  and  execute 
military  achievements. 

The  first  oppoitunity  presented  itself  in  regaid  to  Megara. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  greater  sufferers  by  the 
war  than  any  other  persons  in  Greece.    Thev  had  been  the  chief 
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came  of  bring^iiig  down  the  war  upon  Atbena,  and  the  Athenians 
revenged  npon  them  all  the  haidshipa  which  they  themselveB 
endured  from  the  Lacedaemonian  invasion.  Twice  in  every  year 
they  kid  waste  the  Megarid,  which  bordered  npon  their  own 
territory  ;  and  that  too  with  such  destructive  efficacy  throughout 
its  limited  extent,  that  they  intercepted  all  subsistence  from  the 
lands  near  the  town— at  the  same  time  keeping  the  harbour  of 
Kissa  closely  blocked  up.  Under  such  bad  conditions  the 
Megarians  found  much  difficulty  in  supplying  even  the  primary 
wants  of  life.^  But  their  case  had  now,  within  the  last  few 
months,  become  still  more  intolerable  by  an  intestine  commotion 
in  the  city,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful  body  of  exiles, 
who  seised  and  held  possession  of  T^gBdj  the  Megarian  port  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  Probably  imports  from  P^  had  been  their 
chief  previous  resource  against  the  destruction  which  came  on 
them  from  the  side  of  Athens  ;  so  that  it  became  scarcely  possible 
to  sustain  themselves,  when  the  exiles  in  P6g»  not  only  deprived 
them  of  this  resource,  but  took  positive  part  in  harsssing  them. 
These  exiles  were  oligarchical,  and  the  government  in  Megara 
had  now  become  more  or  less  democratical.  But  the  privations 
in  the  city  presently  reached  such  a  height,  that  several  citisens 
began  to  labour  for  a  compromise,  whereby  the  exiles  in  PSgas 
might  be  readmitted.  It  was  evident  to  the  leaders  in  Megara 
that  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure 
of  enemies  from  both  sides ;  but  it  was  also  their  feeling  that  the 
exiles  in  PdgiB,  their  bitter  political  rivals,  were  worse  enemies 
than  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  return  of  these  exiles  would  be 
a  sentence  of  death  to  themselves.  To  prevent  this  counter-revo- 
lution, they  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Hippokrat^ 
and  Demosthen^  engaging  to  betray  both  Megara  and  Nisssa  to 
the  Athenians  ;  though  Nisaaa,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  was  a  separate  fortress,  occupied  by  a 
Peloponnesian  garrison,  and  by  them  exclusively,  as  well  as  the 
Long  Walls— for  the  purpose  of  holding  Megara  first  to  the 
Lacedflsmonian  confed/Bracy.' 

1  The  picture  dmwn  by  Ariftophiuite  between  Megara  sad  Ntena;  Tlnicy- 

(Acharn.  TSOj)  is  a  cartcstiire,  oat  of  dld^e  only  eight.    There  appears  mm- 

eoffering  prooably  but  too  real.  cient  reason  to  prefer  the  latter :  see 

s  Thucyd.  ir.  66.    Strabo  (ix.  p.  801)  Beins^ittm,  DasatteMegaxis,  pp.  121— 

giTes  eighteen  stadia  as  the  distance  180. 
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The  scheme  for  sorpriae  was  concerted^  and  what  ia  more 
The  Athe-  remarkable — ^in  the  extreme  publicity  of  all  Athenian 
Dim  affairs,  and  in  a  matter  to  which  many  persona  mnat 

^^tto  ^  have  been  privy — ^was  kept  secret  until  the  instant  of 
SenSr^^  execution.  A  large  Athenian  force,  4000  hoplitee  and 
attempt  to  600  cavalry,  was  appointed  to  march  at  night  by  the 
NiaiM  and  high  road  through  £leu8is  to  Megara ;  but  Hippokimtfis 
Megan.  m^  Demosthenes  themselves  went  on  ship-board  from 
Peireus  to  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  was  close  against  Niasea, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  under  occupation  by  an  Athenian 
garrison.  Here  HippokratSs  concealed  himself  with  600  hoplites, 
in  a  hollow  out  of  which  brick  earth  had  been  dug,  on  the 
mainland  opposite  to  Minoa,  and  ndt  far  from  the  gate  in  the 
Long  Wall  which  opened  near  the  junction  of  that  wall  with 
the  ditch  and  wall  surrounding  Nissaa;  while  Demosthenes, 
with  some  lightnarmed  Platieans  and  a  detachment  of  active 
young  Athenians  (called  Peripoli,  and  serving  as  the  movable 
guard  of  AtticaX  i&  their  first  or  second  year  of  military  service, 
placed  himself  in  ambush  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Ares,  still 
closer  to  the  same  gate. 

To  procure  that  the  gate  should  be  opened  was  the  task  of  the 
conspirators  within.  Amidst  the  shifts  to  which  the 
^{J^JJ;^  Megariana  had  been  reduced  in  order  to  obtain  aupplies 
open  the  (especially  since  the  blockading  force  had  been  placed 
aSmit^Uiem  at  Minoa),  predatory  sally  by  night  was  not  omitted. 
Mflgi^an  Some  of  these  conspirators  had  been  in  the  habit, 
^g^^  he£on  the  intrigue  with  Athena  waa  projected,  of 
the  whole  '  carrying  out  a  small  sculler-boat  by  night  upon  a  cart, 
Long  ^^.  ^i^^S^  ^^  9^^  by  permission  of  the  Peloponnesian 
commander  of  Nissaa  and  the  Long  Walla.  The  boat, 
when  thus  brought  out,  waa  first  carried  down  to  the  ahore  along 
the  hollow  of  the  dry  ditch  which  surrounded  the  wall  of  Niaosa 
— then  put  to  aea  for  aome  nightly  enterpriae-^and  lastly,  brought 
back  again  along  the  ditch  before  daylight  in  the  morning  ;  the 
gate  being  opened,  by  permission,  to  let  it  in.  This  waa  the 
only  way  by  which  any  Megarian  veasel  could  get  to  sea, 
since  the  Athenians  at  Minoa  were  complete  masters  of  the 
harbour. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  thia  boat  was  carried  out 
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and  brought  back  at  the  usual  hour.  But  the  moment  that 
the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall  was  opened  to  readmit  it)  Demosthenes 
with  his  comrades  sprang  forward  to  force  their  way  in ;  the 
M^parians  along  with  the  boat  at  the  same  time  setting  upon  and 
killing  the  guards,  in  order  to  fiEusilitate  his  entrance.  This  active 
and  determined  band  were  successful  in  mastering  the  gate  and 
keeping  it  open,  until  the  000  hoplites  under  HippokratSs  came 
up,  and  got  in  to  the  interior  space  between  the  Long  Walls. 
They  immediately  mounted  the  walls  on  each  side,  every  man  as 
he  came  in,  with  little  thought  of  order,  to  drive  off  or  destroy 
the  Peloponnesian  guards,  who,  taken  by  surprise,  and  fancying 
that  the  Megarians  generally  were  in  concert  with  the  enemy 
against  them — confirmed  too  in  such  belief  by  hearing  the 
Athenian  herald  proclaim  aloud  that  every  Megarian  who  chose 
might  take  his  post  in  the  line  of  Athenian  hoplites^ — made  at 
first  some  resistance,  but  were  soon  discouraged  and  fled  into 
NissBa.  By  a  little  after  daybreak  the  Athenians  found  them- 
selves masters  of  all  the  line  of  the  Long  Walls,  and  under  the 
very  gates  of  Megara,  as  well  as  reinforced  by  the  larger  force, 
which,  having  marched  by  land  through  Eleusis,  arrived  at  the 
concerted  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were  in  the  greatest 
tumult  and   consternation*     But   the   conspiratois, 
prepared  with  their  plan,  had  resolved  to  propose  Saiumroh 
that  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open  and  that  the  ^  ^®  s^ 
whole  force  of  the  dty  should  be  marched  out  to  fight  failure  of 
the  Athenians.    When  once  the  gates  should  be  open,  S^bepguty 
they  themselves   intended  to  take  part  with    the  J*^^i,^ 
Athenians  and  facilitate  their  entrance ;  and  they 
had  rubbed  their  bodies  over  with  oil  in  order  to  be  visibly 
distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.     The  plan  was  only 
frustrated  the  moment  before  it  was  about  to  be  put  in  execution, 
by  the  divulgation  of  one  of  their  own  comrades.   Their  opponents 
in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  was  in  contemplation,  hastened  to 

1  Thucjrd.  It.  68.     (vv4w€irt  ydp  mi  r^  iw\a  employed  In  a  case  where  Dr. 

r^Twy'AAfM^Myjn^^icaa^'cavrovyMi.  Arnold's  explanation  of  it  would  be 

m  Ki|^f  flu,  ih¥  fiovX6i»wov  Uvai  Utya-  eminently  onenitable.    Tliere  conld  be 

fimr    lijtrk    'AB^ivmmv    0^v6iuvw    rA  no  thought  of  piling  amu  at  a  critical 

ovAo.  moment  of  actual  fighting,  with  result 

Here  we  have  the  phrase  riBtoBat  aa  yet  doubtful. 
5—19 
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the  gate,  and  intercepted  the  men  rubbed  with  oil  as  they  were 

about  to  open  it    Without  betraying  any  knowledge  of  the 

momentous  secret  which  they  had  just  learned,  these  opponents 

loudly  protested  agjsinst  opening  the  gate  and  going  out  to  fight 

an  enemy  for  whom  they  had  never   conceived  themselves, 

even  in  moments  of  greater  strength,  to  be  a  match  in  the  open 

field.     While  insisting  only  on  the  public  mischiefis  of  the 

measure,  they  at  the  same  time  planted  themselves  in  arms 

against  the  gate,  and  declared  that  they  would  perish  before  they 

would  allow  it  to  be  opened.    For  such  obstinate  resistance  the 

conspirators  were  not  prepared,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 

abandon  their  design  and  leave  the  gate  closed. 

The  Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting  in  expectation  that 

The  Athe.      ^^  ^^^^'^  ^  opened,  soon  perceived  by  the  delay  that 

nUwa  At-       their  friends  within  had  been  baffled,  and  immediately 

^e^jSoe    i^oaolved  to  make  sure  of  Nissoa  which  lay  behind 

rarrandets  them — an  acquisition  important  not  less  in  itself  than 
to  them.  ,11  1.     .f  .  ^^m^  PR. 

as  a  probable  means  for  the  mastery  of  Megara.    They 

set  about  the  work  with  the  characteristic  rapidity  of  Athenians. 
Masons  and  tools  in  abundance  being  forthwith  sent  for  from 
Athens,  the  army  distributed  among  themselves  the  wall  of 
circumvallation  round  Nisaea  in  distinct  parts.  First,  the  interior 
space  between  the  Long  Walls  themselves  was  built  across,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Megara ;  next,  walls  were 
carried  out  from  the  outside  of  both  the  Long  Walls  down  to  the 
sea,  so  as  completely  to  enclose  Nisasa  with  its  fortifications  and 
ditch.  The  scattered  houses,  which  formed  a  sort  of  ornamented 
suburb  to  Nis«a,  furnished  bricks  for  this  enclosing  circle,  or 
were  sometimes  even  made  to  form  a  part  of  it  as  they  stood, 
with  the  parapets  on  their  roofs  ;  while  the  trees  were  cut  down 
to  supply  material  wherever  palisades  were  suitable.  In  a  day 
and  a  half  the  work  of  circumvallation  was  almost  completed,  so 
that  the  Peloponnesians  in  Nissea  saw  before  them  nothing  but  a 
hopeless  state  of  blockade.  Deprived  of  all  communication,  they 
not  only  fancied  that  the  whole  city  of  Megara  had  joined  the 
Athenians,  but  they  were  moreover  without  any  supply  of 
provisions,  which  had  been  always  furnished  to  them  in  daily 
rations  from  the  city.  Despairing  of  speedy  relief  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  accepted  easy  terms  of  capitulation  offered  to 
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them  by  the  Athenian  generals.^  After  delivering  up  their 
arms^  each  man  among  them  was  to  be  ransomed  for  a 
stipulated  price ;  we  are  not  told  how  much,  but  doubtless  a 
moderate  sum.  The  Lacedeemonian  commander,  and  such  other 
Laoedsmonians  as  might  be  in  Nissea,  were  however  required  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  to  be  held  at 
their  disposal.  On  these  terms  Nissea  was  surrendered  to  the 
Athenians,  who  cut  off  its  communication  with  Megara,  by 
keeping  the  intermediate  space  between  the  Long  Walls  effectively 
blocked  up— walls,  of  which  they  had  themselves,  in  former 
days,  been  the  original  authors' 

Such  interruption  of  communication  by  the  Long  Walls 
indicated  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  generals  a  DiMeniioii 
conviction  that  Megara  was  now  out  of  their  reach,  of  partSes  In 
But  the  town  in  its  present  distracted  state  would  interrention 
certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands*  had  it  not  been  ^  B»«lda* 
snatched  from  them  by  the  accidental  neighbourhood  and 
energetic  intervention  of  Brasidas.  That  officer,  occupied  in  the 
levy  of  troops  for  his  Thracian  expedition,  was  near  Corinth  and 
Siky6n  when  he  first  learned  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the 
Long  Walls.  Partly  from  the  alarm  which  the  news  excited 
among  these  Peloponnesian  towns,  partly  from  his  own  personal 
influence,  he  got  together  a  body  of  2700  Corinthian  hoplites, 
600  Sikyoninn,  and  400  Phliasian,  besides  his  own  small  army, 
and  marched  witlt  this  united  force  to  Tripodiskus  in  the 
Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and  P^gse,  on  the  road  over 
Mount  Geraneia,  having  first  despatched  a  preasing  summons 
to  the  Boeotians,  to  request  that  they  would  meet  him  at  that 
point  with  reinforcements.  He  trusted  by  a  speedy  movement 
to  preserve  Megara,  and  perhaps  even  Niseea ;  but  on  reaching 
Tripodiskus  in  the  night,  he  learnt  that  the  latter  place  had 
already  surrendered.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he 
proceeded  thither  by  a  night-march  without  delay.  Taking  with 
him  only  a  chosen  band  of  900  men,  he  presented  himself, 

1  Thncrd.  !▼.  60.  Dloddma  (xtt.  00)  abridgw  Thncyd. 

s  Thncjd.  L  ICO ;  W.  W.    ma\  m  'KBn-  *  Thncyd.  it.  78.    «i  fUv  y«p  air  m4- 

roZoi,    ra    fuucpa    nixyi     avop^lanrtf  ^<ray    iK96vr9t    (Brasldafl     with  ^  hu 

««b  T^  rmy  Mcvap^wr  w6ktmf  xal  r)rv  troops)  ova  &y  ir  rvxv  yiyi^v^t  «i^a>tr, 

Vivanav  wapaJimfi6»r9s,  ro^Aa  wofitmtw  oAAa  ora^«  &v  mvwtp  ifvinfidvruv  art* 
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without  being  expected,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  entreating  to  be 
admitted,  and  offering  to  lend  his  inunediate  aid  for  the  recovery 
of  Nisaea.  One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara  would  have  been 
glad  to  comply ;  but  the  other,  knowing  well  that  in  that  case 
the  exiles  from  PSgSB  would  be  brought  back  upon  them,  was 
prepared  for  a  strenuous  resistance,  in  which  case  the  Athenian 
force,  still  only  one  mile  off,  would  have  been  introduced  as 
auxiliaries.  Under  these  circumstanoes  the  two  parties  came  to 
a  compromise,  and  mutually  agreed  to  refuse  admittance  to 
Brasidas.  They  expected  that  a  battle  would  take  place  between 
him  and  the  Athenians,  and  each  calculated  that  Megara  would 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  victor.^ 

Returning  back  without  success  to  Tripodiskus,  Brasidas  was 
Brasidas  Joi»«i  there  early  in  the  morning  by  2000  Boeotian 
pts  hoplites  and  600  cavalry ;  for  the  Boeotians  had  been 

armyf^d^  put  in  motion  by  the  same  news  as  himself,  and  had 
ralievea  even  commenced  their  march  before  his  messenger 
no  ta^  arrived,  with  such  celerity  as  to  have  already  reached 
b^^^he^^'  Platsea.'  The  total  force  under  Brasidas  was  thus 
Athenians  increased  to  6000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  with 
whom  he  marched  straight  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megara.  The  Athenian  light  troops,  dispersed  over  the  plain, 
were  surprised  and  driven  in  by  the  Boeotian  cavalry ;  but  the 
Athenian  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  maintained  a  sharp  action 
with  the  assailants,  wherein,  after  some  loss  on  both  sides,  a 
slight  advantage  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  They 
granted  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  Boeotian  officer  of  cavalr>% 
who  was  slain  with  some  others.  After  this  indecisive  cavalry 
skirmish,  Brasidas  advanced  with  his  main  force  into  the  plain 
between  Megara  and  the  sea,  taking  up  a  position  near  to  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  hard  by 
Nissea  and  the  Long  Walls.  He  thus  offered  them  battle  if  they 
chose  it ;  but  each  party  expected  that  the  other  would  attack, 
and  each  was  unwilling  to  begin  the  attack  on  his  own  side. 
Brasidas  was  well  aware  that  if  the  Athenians  refused  to  fight, 
Megara  would  be  preserved  from  falling  into  their  hands ;  which 
loss  it  was  his  main  object  to  prevent,  and  which  had,  in  fact,  been 
prevented  only  by  his  arrival.  If  he  attacked  and  was  beaten,  he 
1  Thucyd.  ir.  7L  »  Thucyd.  iv.  72. 
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would  forfeit  this  advantage ;  while  if  ▼ictorioos,  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  gain  much  more.  The  Athenian  generals  on  their  side 
reflected  that  they  had  already  secured  a  material  acquisition  in 
Nisflsa,  which  cut  o£f  M^ara  from  their  sea;  that  the  army  opposed 
to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number  of  hoplites,  but  oom- 
poeed  of  contingents  from  many  different  cities,  so  that  no  one 
city  hazarded  much  in  the  action ;  while  their  own  force  was  all 
Athenian  and  composed  of  the  best  hoplites  in  Athens,  which 
would  render  a  defeat  severely  ruinous  to  the  city.  They  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  encounter  this  risk,  even  for  the 
purpoee  of  gaining  possession  of  Megara.  With  such  views  in 
the  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies  remained  for  some  time 
in  position,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  attack.  At  length  the 
Athenians,  seeing  that  no  aggressive  movement  was  contemplated 
by  their  opponents,  were  the  first  to  retire  into  Nisssa.  Thus 
left  master  of  the  field,  Brasidas  retired  in  triumph  to  Megara, 
the  gates  of  which  were  now  opened  without  reserve  to  admit 
him.* 

The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained   the  chief  point  for 
which  it  was  collected,  speedily  dispersed,  he  himself 
resuming  his  preparations  for  Thrace ;  while   the  at  MceanT 
Athenians  on  their  side  also  returned  home,  leaving  JJ^J^dJea' 
an  adequate  garrison  for  the  occupation  both  of  Nisfloa  from  p^gn, 
and  of  the  Long  Walls.    But  the  interior  of  Megara  ^^of 
underwent  a  complete  and  violent  revolution.    While  ^'J^;^ 
the  leaders  friendly  to  Athens,  not  thinking  it  safe  tbefr  oaths, 
to  remain,  fled  forthwith  and  sought  shelter  with  the  Hj^r?^ 
Athenians,'  the  opposite  party  opened  communica-  jJJUjJ^lJjj' 
tion  with  the  exiles  at  PSgse  and  readmitted  them 
into  the  city;   binding  them,  however,  by  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  observe  absolute  amnesty  of  the  past,  and  to  study 
nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  common  city.    The  newcomers 
only  kept  their  pledge  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  until 
they  acquired  power  to  violate  it  with  effect    They  soon  got 
themselves  placed  in  the  chief  commands  of  state,  and  found 
means  to  turn  the  military  force  to  their  own  purposes.      A 

1  Thncyd.  iw.  78.  Ught-armed  troopt  In  the  SidUan  ex- 

3  We  find  some  of  them  aftenrarda    pedition  (Thncyd.  tL  4SX 
in  the  Mrrioe  of  Athens,  employed  as 
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review  and  examination  of  arms  of  Uie  hopliteB  in  the  city 
having  been  ordered,  the  M^arian  lochi  were  ao  niaTshalled  and 
tutored  as  to  enable  the  leaders  to  single  out  such  victims  as  they 
thought  expedient.  They  seized  many  of  their  most  obnoxious 
enemies — some  of  them  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the  recent 
conspiracy  with  Athens.  The  men  thus  seized  were  subjected  to 
the  forms  of  a  public  trial,  before  that  which  was  called  a  public 
assembly ;  wherein  each  voter,  acting  under  military  terror,  was 
constrained  to  give  his  suffrage  openly.  All  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed,  to  the  number  of  100.^  The  constitution  of 
Megara  was  then  shaped  into  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  possible 
kind,  a  few  of  the  most  violent  men  taking  complete  possession 
of  the  government  But  they  must  probably  have  conducted  it 
with  vigour  and  prudence  for  their  own  purposes,  since 
Thncydides  remarks  that  it  was  rare  to  see  a  revolution 
accomplished  by  so  small  a  party,  and  yet  so  durable.  How  long 
it  lasted,  he  does  net  mention.  A  few  months  after  these 
incidents,  the  Megarians  regained  possession  of  their  Long  WaUs, 
by  capture  from  the  Athenians*  (to  whom  indeed  they  could 
have  been  of  no  material  service),  and  levelled  the  whole  line  of 
tiiem  to  the  ground ;  but  the  Athenians  still  retained  KiBiea. 
We  may  remark,  as  explaining  in  part  the  durability  of  this  new 
govenmient,  that  the  truce  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year  must  have  greatly  lightened  the  difficulties  of  any 
government,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical,  in  Megara. 

The  scheme  for  surprising  Megara  had  been  both  laid  and 
Combined  executed  with  skill,  and  only  miscarried  through  an 
accident  to  which  such  schemes  are  always  liable,  as 
well  as  by  the  unexpected  celeiity  of  firasidas.  It 
had  moreover  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enable  the 
Athenians  to  carry  Niseea^-one  of  the  posts  which 
they  had  surrendered  by  the  Tliirty  years'  truce,  and 
of  considerable  positive  value  to  them;  so  that  it 
counted  on  the  whole  as  a  victory,  leaving  the  generals  with 

1  Thucyil.  iv.  74.    oi  6i  iwttSii  ir  raZt    ^iq^or   ^ar«par    Bitvtyxtir,    mt 

iwoiiirarro,  ^o^nfaaiTtv  rovs  Aoxov«,  x*""  ^^  luikivra  marimioua^  t«v  voAiy. 

i^tM^aam  rmv  n  •x'pAv  kuL  ot  «Mkow  xal  vA«i<rror  6%xfi^¥9r  mrni  vtr  ikm.xCtr- 

IMtAt^ra  Ivi&rpa^  tA  vp&t  iwt  'A^ir  «••'   ytroiiini   ««    graywf   |Mrft9T«ai« 

voiovt,  attipeus  in  htaT6v  cat  rovrwr  ivt^fitivty, 

w4pi    avaymivavrtt    rhv    di||&ov  >  Thncyd.  i?.  100. 
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increased  enoouragement  to  torn  their  aetivity  elsewhere. 
Accordingly,  very  soon  after  the  troops  had  heen  brought  back 
from  the  Megarid,^  Hippokratds  and  Demosthenes  concerted  a 
still  more  extensive  plan  for  the  invasion  of  BoBotia,  in  conjunction 
with  some  malcontents  in  the  Boeotian  towna,  who  desired  to 
break  down  and  democratize  the  oligarchical  governments— and 
especially  through  the  agency  of  a  Theban  exile  named  Ptcdoddros. 
Demosthen^,  with  forty  triremes,  was  sent  round  PeloponnSsus 
to  Naupaktus,  with  instructions  to  collect  an  Akamanian  force — 
to  sail  into  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Corinthian  or  Krissiean  Gulf 
— and  to  occupy  Siphs,  a  maritime  town  behmging  to  the 
Boeotian  Thespise,  where  intelligenoes  had  been  already  established. 
On  the  same  day,  determined  beforehand,  Hippokrat^  engaged 
to  enter  Boeotia,  with  the  main  force  of  Athena,  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  territory  near  Tanagra,  and  to  fortify 
Delium,  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  strait ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some  Boeotian  and 
Phokian  malcontents  should  make  themselves  masters  of 
Clueroneia  on  the  borders  of  Phokis.  Boeotia  would  thus  be 
assailed  on  three  sides  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of 
the  country  would  be  distracted  and  imable  to  co-operate. 
Internal  movements  were  further  expected  to  take  place  in  some 
of  the  cities,  such  as  perhaps  to  establiah  democratical  governments 
and  place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  month  of  August,  Demosthente  sallied 
from  Athens  to  Kaupaktus,  where  he  collected  his 
Akamanian  allies — now  stronger  and  more  united  than  thm^^ 
ever,  since  the  refractory  inhabitants  of  (£niad»  had  jj^|^j|^|gn 
been  at  length  compelled  to  join  their  Akamanian  foroe,iiiak« 
brethren  :  moreover  the  neighbouring  Agrseans  with  Sn  Boeotta 
their  prince  Salynthius  were  also  brought  into  the  Jjf^e*^ 
Athenian  alliance.    On  the  appointed  day,  seemingly  Corinililan 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  he  sidled  with  a  Kheme 
strong  force  of  these  allies  up  to  Siphaa,  in  full  ^5^***** 
expectation  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  him.'    But 
the  execution  of  this  enterprise  was  less  happy  than  that  against 
Megara.    In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  day 

*  Thncyd.  1?.  77. 
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underetood  between  Hippokrat^  and  Demosthenes :  in  the  next 
place,  the  entire  plot  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  Phokian 
of  Phanoteus  (bordering  on  Chieroneia)  named  Nikomachus — 
communicated  first  to  the  LacedeBmonians,  and  through  them  to 
the  BoBotarchs.  SiphsB  and  ChflBroneia  were  immediately  placed 
in  so  good  a  state  of  defence,  that  Demosthen^  on  arriving  at 
the  former  place,  found  not  only  no  party  within  it  favourable  to 
him,  but  a  formidable  Boeotian  force  which  rendered  attack 
unavailing.  Moreover  HippokratSs  had  not  yet  begun  his 
march,  so  that  the  defenders  had  nothing  to  distract  their 
attention  from  Siph».^  Under  these  circumstances,  while 
Demosthenes  was  obliged  to  withdraw  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  to  content  himself  with  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon  the 
territory  of  Siky6n,'  all  the  expected  internal  movements  in 
Boeotia  were  prevented  from  breaking  out 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops,  having  repelled  the 
Dia&ppoint-  ^^^^^  ^7  Bea,  had  retired  from  Siphae,  that  Hippo- 
m«atof  the  krates  commenced  his  march  from  Athens  to  invade 
plana— no  the  Boeotian  territory  near  Tanagra.  He  was  probably 
movements  encouraged  by  false  promises  from  the  Boeotian  exiles, 
takeplaoe  otherwise  it  seems  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
Hii»pokmtte  persisted  in  executing  his  part  of  the  scheme  alone, 
^^^^  after  the  known  failure  of  the  other  part  It  was, 
anny  from  however,  executed  in  a  manner  which  implies  imusual 
Delinm  In  alacrity  and  confidence.  The  whole  military  popula- 
^^^"^^^  tion  of  Athens  was  marched  into  Boeotia,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delium,  the  eastern  coast-extremity  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Boeotian  town  of  Tanagra  ;  the  expedition 
comprising  all  classes,  not  merely  citizens,  but  also  metics  or 
resident  non-freemen,  and  even  non-resident  strangers  then  by 
accident  at  Athens.  Of  course  this  statement  must  be  under- 
stood with  the  reserve  of  ample  guards  being  left  behind  for 
the  city  ;  but  besides  the  really  effective  force  of  7000  hoplites 
and  several  hundred  horsemen,  there  appear  to  have  been  not 
less  than  25,000  light-armed,  half-armed,  or  unarmed,  attendants 
accompanying  the  march.*     The  number  of  hoplites  is  here 

1  Thucyd.  It.  S9.  the  Boeotian  ^lAo^  were  aboTe  10.000, 

9  Tbacyd.  It.  lOL  and  that   the  Athenian  yrcAot   were 

s  Thacyd.  W.  98,  M.    He  statee  that    mkXawKdc^ioi  tmv  ip^^imv.     We  can 
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prodigiously  great ;  brought  together  by  general  and  indiscri- 
minate proclamation,  not  selected  by  a  special  choice  of  the 
Strat%i  out  of  the  names  on  the  master-roll,  as  was  usually 
the  ease  for  any  distant  expedition.^  Aa  to  light-armed,  there 
was  at  this  time  no  trained  force  of  that  description  at  Athena, 
except  a  small  body  of  archers.  No  pains  had  been  taken  to 
organize  either  darters  or  slingers :  the  hoplites,  the  horsemen, 
and  the  seamen  constituted  the  whole  efifective  force  of  the  city. 
Indeed  it  appears  that  the  Boeotians  also  were  hardly  less  destitute 
than  the  Athenians  of  native  darters  and  slingers,  since  those  which 
they  employed  in  the  subsequent  seige  of  Delium  were  in  great 
part  hired  from  the  Malian  Gulf.'  To  employ  at  one  and  the 
same  time  heavy-armed  and  light-armed  was  not  natural  to  any 
Grecian  community,  but  was  a  practice  which  grew  up  with 
experience  and  necessity.  The  Athenian  feeling,  as  manifested 
in  the  Persse  of  ^schylus  a  few  years  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxds, 
proclaims  exclusive  pride  in  the  spear  and  shield,  with  contempt 
for  the  bow.  It  was  only  during  this  very  year,  when  alarmed 
by  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Pylus  and  Kythdra,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  their  previous  oustom,  had  begun  to 
oi^anize  a  regiment  of  archers.'  The  effective  manner  in  which 
Bemosthends  had  employed  the  light-armed  in  Sphakteria  against 
the  Lacediemonian  hoplites,  was  well  calculated  to  teach  an 
instructive  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the  former  description  of 
troops. 

The  Bceotian  Delium,^  which  Hippokrat^s  now  intended  to 
occupy  and  fortify,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  strongly  situated, 
overhanging  the  sea  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  and  some- 

hardly  take  thia  number  as  less  than  cat  wabt  «v6p«c  waa^n/iMlnaiivyofidvwtt 

25,000,  UriAiMV  cat  <riecvo^6pwv  TiT.  101).  cat  ovk  avoA^Krovf ,  MOirtp  koa  4/mi< — **i 

The  hoplitei,  aa  well  as  tne  hone-  wpovirt,  2ucrAtMrav,  4ec. 
men.  had  their  bap^age  and  proTision        When  a  spedal  selection  took  place, 
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TtmejA.  iU.  17 :  vlL  76.  the  ffenetals  to  take  part  in  any  par- 

iThncyd.  !▼.  90.     &  S'  *Iviro«pan|f  tf cu&r  serrioe  were  written  on  boards, 

avaonlirac  'Atfi|vaiov«  iroKdiffMi,  ovrovv  according  to  their  tribes :  each  of  these 

KOA,  To^  iMToiKow  icoi  ^4vm¥  offoi  iTAp.  boATds  wss  sffized  pablidy  against 

^I9«r,  ^kc  ;  also  iravarpcriav  ^v.  041  the  Statue  of  the  Heros  Eponymos  of 

The  meaning  of  the  word  ma^uMi  the  tribe  to  which  it  referred:  Aris- 

is  weU  illostcated  by  NiUas  in  his  tophanAs,   Bqnites,  1809 :  Pac.   1184, 

exhortation  to  the  Athenian  anny  near  with  Scholiast;  Wachsmnth,  Hellen. 

ayracose.  immediately  antecedent  to  Alterthumsk.  IL  p.  818. 

tbe  first  battle  with  the  Syraeosans—  >  Thucyd.  iv.  100. 

lery  tn  nuute,  as  opposed  to  hoplites  >  Thucyd.  It.  65. 

specially  selected  (tI  00--08) :  iXXmt  t«  «  Thucyd.  iv.  90  :  Livy,  nz?.  61. 
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what  more  than  a  mile  from  the  border  territory  of  Ordpna — a 
Hippo-  territory  originally  Boeotian,  but  at  this  time  depen- 
l^^^^l^  dent  on  Athens,  and  even  partly  incorporated  in  the 
aftMTwbioh  political  community  of  Athens,  under  the  name  of 
i«Stm°^  the  Deme  of  Grsea.^  Ordpus  itself  was  about  a  day's 
bomewanL  march  from  Athene— by  the  road  which  led  through 
Dekeleia  and  SphendalS,  between  the  mountains  Fbm^  and 
Phelleus  ;  so  that  as  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  so  incon- 
siderable,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  time  was  that  of 
confidence,  it  is  probable  that  men  of  all  ages,  arms,  and 
dispositions,  crowded  to  join  the  march— in  part  from  mere 
curiosity  and  excitement.  Hippokratds  reached  Delium  on  the 
day  after  he  had  started  from  Athens.  On  the  succeeding  day 
he  began  his  work  of  fortification,  which  was  completed — all 
hands  aiding,  and  tools  as  well  as  workmen  having  been  brought 
along  with  the  army  fr-om  Athens — ^in  two  days  and  a  half. 
HaAdng  dug  a  ditch  all  round  the  sacred  ground,  he  threw  up  the 
earth  in  a  bank  alongside  of  the  ditch,  planting  stakes,  throwing 
in  fascines,  and  adding  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  to  keep  the 
work  together  and  make  it  into  a  rampart  of  tolerable  height  and 
firmness.  The  vines'  round  the  temple,  together  with  the 
stakes  which  served  as  supports  to  them,  were  cut  to  obtain 
wood ;  the  houses  adjoining  furnished  bricks  and  stone :  the 
outer  temple  buildings  themselves  also,  on  some  of  the  sides, 
served  as  they  stood  to  facilitate  and  strengthen  the  defence. 
But  there  was  one  side  on  which  the  annexed  building,  once  a 
portico,  had  fEdlen  down ;  and  here  the  Athenians  constructed 
some  wooden  towers  as  a  help  to  the  defenders.  By  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Athens,  the  work  was  so  nearly 


iDilueareb.  Bio*  *BAAflLS«f,  Fxtgm.  inrasion  of  Attica  had  ratired  from 

ed.  Fttbr.  p.  14&-2S0 :  PaoBan.  i.  84,  2 ;  Attica  into  Bceotia  (Tlittcyd.  it.  2S>. 
Aristotle  ap.  Stephan.  Bys.  ▼.  'Opwirdc.        *  DiksDarchiia  (Bie«  'EA^alBoc,  p.  14S, 

See  also  Col.  Leake,  Athens  and  the  ed.  Fuhr)  is  flill  of  enoomloms  on  the 

Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  128 ;  ezcellenoe    of    the    wine    drunk    at 

Mr  Finlay,  Or6puB  and  the  Diakria,  TuiAgra,  and  of  the  abundant  oUto 

p.  88 ;  Boss,  Die  Demen  Ton  Attica,  p.  plantations    on    the    road    between 

6,  where  the  Deme  of  Gma  is  yerified  Or6pns  and  TtaagOL 
by  an  Inscription,  and  explained  for        Slnoetoolsand  masons  were  brought 

the  flzst  time.  from  Athens  to  fortify  Nisaea— about 

The  road  taken  by  the  army  of  three  months  before  (Thu<nrd.  iv.  tfdV- 

Hippocratte  in  the  march  to  Delium,  we  may  be  pretty  snre  that  aimitar 

was  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  apparatus   was    carried   to    Delium, 

Lacedemonian    army  in   their   flnt  though  Thucydidte  does  not  state  it. 
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completed,  that  the  army  quitted  DeUum,  and  began  its  inarch 
homeward  out  of  Boeotia ;  halting,  after  it  had  proceeded  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  within  the  Athenian  territory  of  OrdpusL 
It  was  here  that  the  hoplites  awaited  the  coming  of  Hippokrates, 
who  still  remained  at  Delium  stationing  the  garrison,  and  giving 
his  final  orders  about  future  defence  ;  while  the  greater  number 
of  the  light-armed  and  unarmed,  separating  from  the  hoplites, 
and  seemingly  without  any  anticipation  of  the  coming  danger, 
continued  their  return-march  to  Athens.^  The  position  of  the 
hoplites  was  probably  about  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  OrOpus,  on  the  verge  of  the  low  heights  between  that  plain 
and  Delium.' 

Durizig  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  all  parts  of 
BoBotia  had  time  to  muster  at  Tanagra.  Their  number 
was  just  completed  as  the  Athenians  were  beginning  of^tbe  Bum. 
their  march  homeward  from  Delium.    The  contin-  ^Sfowafc 
gents  had  arrived,  not  only  from  Thdbes  and  its  Tui^gm. 
dependent  townships  around,  but  also  from  Haliartus,  ^  Tbebaa 
Kordneis,  Orchomenus,  K6pae,  and  Thespin  :  that  of  dStmiM 
Tanagra  joined  on  the  spot    The  government  of  the  them  to 
Bceotian  confederacy  at  this  time  was  vested  in  eleven 
bceotarchs — ^two  chosen   from    Thdbes,  the    rest   in    unknown 
proportion  by   the   other   cities,  inunediate   members  of   the 
confederacy — and  in  four  senates  or  councils,  the  constitution  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Though  all  the  boeotarchs,  now  assembled  at  Tanagra,  formed 
a  sort  of  council  of  war,  yet  the  supreme  command  was  vested 
in  Pagondas  and  Arianthid^  the  boeotarchs  from  Thdbes— either 
in  Pagondas,  as  the  senior  of  the  two,  or  perhaps  in  both, 
alternating  with  each  other  day  by  day.'   As  the  Athenians  were 

1  Thncyd.  It.  90.    That  the  yinea  the  Tillage  of  Kbolkiiki  on  the  west, 

Toand    the  temple    had    rapporting-  where  begiii  aome  heights  extending 

■takes,  which  fmnished  the  vravpovt  westward  towards  Dhilisi,  the  ancient 

used  by  the  Athenians,  we  may  reason*  Deliom.**  —  *' The  plain  of  Orftpos  is 

ahly    presume :    the  same    as  those  separated  from  the  more  inland  plain 

H«  which  are  spoken  of  in  Kor-  of  Tanagra  by  rocky  gorges,  through 

,  iiL  70 :  compare  Polloz,  L  162.  which  the  As6pus    flowa"     (Leake, 

>  **  Hie  plain  of  Orftpos  (observes  Athens  and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  vol. 

Colonel  Leake)  expands  from  its  upper  IL  sect  iv.  p.  112.) 
an|^  at  Orop&  towu^  the  mouth  of        *  Thuoya.  iv.  SKS ;  v.  88.     AknephiaB 

ttM  As6pna,  and  stretches  about  five  may  probably  be  considered  as  either 

miles  alone  the  shore,  from  the  foot  of  a  dependency  of  Thdbes,  or  included  in 

the  hills  of  Markdpalo  on  the  east,  to  the  general  expression  of  Thucydidte, 
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evidently  in  fall  retreat,  and  had  already  paned  the  border,  all 
the  other  boeotarchs,  except  Pagondas,  unwilling  to  hazard  a 
battle  ^  on  soil  not  BoBotian,  were  disposed  to  let  them  return 
home  withoat  obstruction.  Such  relactanoe  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  chances  of  defeat  were  considerable,  and 
that  probably  some  of  these  boeotarchs  were  afraid  of  the  increased 
power  which  a  victory  would  lend  to  the  oppressive  tendencies 
of  Thebes.  But  Pagondas  strenuously  opposed  this  proposition, 
and  carried  the  soldiers  of  the  various  cities  along  with  him, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  their  separate  leaders,  in 
favour  of  immediately  fighting.  He  called  them  apart  and 
addressed  them  by  separate  divisions,  in  order  that  all  might  not 
quit  their  arms  at  one  and  the  same  moment'  He  characterized 
the  sentiment  of  the  other  boeotarchs  as  an  unworthy  manifesta- 
tion of  weakness,  which,  when  properly  considered,  had  not  even 
the  recommendation  of  superior  prudence.  For  ^e  Athenians, 
having  just  invaded  the  country,  and  built  a  fort  for  the  purpose 
of  continuous  devastation,  were  not  less  enemies  on  one  side  of 
the  border  than  the  other.    Moreover  they  were  the  most  restless 

after  the  word  Kmuaxnt—ol  wtpl  r^  %  partieoJar  put  of  the  camp,  and 

Xiu,vw,      AnthMon    and    I^ebadeia,  always  attenduig  the  ipepGhea  of  their 

which    are   recognleed    as    sepante  general  wlthontlhem*. 
antonomons    townships    In    Tanoos       In  the  case  hare  before  oil  iiappean 

Boeotian  inscriptions,  are   not    here  that  the  Bceotlans  did  come  bj  separate 

named  In  ThncTdidw.     Bnt  there  is  lochl,  pnrtnaat  to  command,  to  hear 

no  certain  eviaence    respecting    the  the  words  of  Pagondas,  and  alao  that 

number  of  immediate  memtiers  of  the  each  lochns  left  its  aims  to  do  so : 

Boeotian   oonfedeiacj  :   compare  the  thongfa  even  here  it  is  not  abaolntely 

various    conjectures   in    Boeckh,   ad  certiun  that  ra  &vAa  does  not  mean  Um 

Corp.   Inseript    tom.   i.  p.  727;    O.  ma<fary  «Ca(ioii.  as  Dnker  Interprets  it. 

MttUer,  Orchomenus,  p.  402;  Kruse,  But  Dr.  Arnold  generalizes  too  hastily 

Hellas,  tom.  li.  p.  648.  from  hence  to  a  customary  practioe 

I  Thugrd.  !▼.  91.    tAv  oAAMr  Bocmv  between  soldiers  and  their  generaL 

apxMr,  oi  tiviv  Sv6tKa,  ov  ivvtmi-  The  proceeding  of  the  Athenian  general 

•^Jftmv  fidx«^ai,  Ac.  Hlppokiatte,  on  this  very  occasion. 

The  use  of  the  preeent  tense  «i^iv  near  Delium  (to  be  noticed  a  page  or 

marks  the  number  eUven  as  that  of  all  two  forward),  exhibits  an  arrangement 

the  baeotarefiM  at  this  time— according  to  totally  different.    Moreoyer,  the  note 

Boeckh'B  opinion,  ad  Corp.  Inscript.  I.  on  ii.  2,  6,  to  which  Dr.  Arnold  rsfera, 

▼ol.  i.  p.  7S9.     The  number,  however,  has  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  passage 

appears  to  have  been  Tariabie.  here  before  us,  which  does  not  incloae 

^  Thucyd.  It.  01.  woovKoMtviKOTTwt  the  words  rWto^M,  ra  Sir  As— whereas 

Kara  A6xow,  omkjit)^  a»p6oi  JxAivoMv  ri.  these  words  are  the  main  matters  In 

evAa,  JvfiSff  ro6t  Boi«»rov«  Uvot  cirl  rovv  chapter  iL  2,  6.    Whoever  attentlTely 

'ABwalcvK  Kol  i^¥  ayitra  woitivBai.  Compares  the  two  will  see  that  Dr. 

Here  Dr.  Arnold  observes :  *'  This  Arnold  (foUowed  by  Poppo  and  OftUer) 

confirms  and  illustrates  what  hsjB  been  has  stretched  an  expianatioa  which 

said  in  the  note  on  iL  2,  5,  as  to  the  suits  the  passage  here  before  us  to 

practice  of  the  Greek  soldiers  oiling  other  passages  where  it  is  no  way 

their  arms  the  moment  they  halted  in  appUeaDle. 
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and  encroaching  of  all  enemies  ;  so  that  the  Boeotians  who  had 
the  mirfbrtnne  to  be  their  neighbours  could  only  be  secure 
against  them  by  the  most  resolute  promptitude  in  defending 
themselTes  as  well  as  in  returning  the  blows  first  given.  If  they 
wished  to  protect  their  autonomy  and  their  property  against  the 
condition  of  slavery  under  which  their  neighbours  in  Eaboea 
had  long  suffered,  as  well  as  so  many  other  portions  of  Gi'eece, 
their  only  chance  was  to  march  onward  and  beat  these  invadeiv, 
following  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  and  predecessors 
in  the  field  of  Koroneia.  The  sacrifices  were  favourable  to  an 
advancing  movement ;  while  Apollo,  whose  temple  the  Athe- 
nians had  desecrated  by  converting  it  into  a  fortified  place,  would 
lend  his  cordial  aid  to  the  Boeotian  defence.^ 

Finding  his  exhortations  favourably  received,  Pagondas  con- 
ducted the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a  position  close  to  the 
Athenians.  He  was  anxious  to  fight  them  before  they  should 
have  retreated  farther ;  moreover  the  day  was  nearly  spent — it 
was  already  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Having  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  separated  from  the 
Athenians  by  a  hiU,  which  prevent^  either  army  j^nj^ijumn. 
from  seeing  tiie  other,  he  marshalled  his  troops  in  the  of  the 
array  proper  for  fighting.    The  Theban  hoplites,  with  umy— 
their  dependent  allies  ranged  in  a  depth  of  not  less  f^^/^^^ 
than  twenty-five  shields,  occupied  the  right  wing :  the  Theban 
hoplites  of  Haliartus,  Koroneia,  K6pse,  and  its  neigh-   mcinX 
bourhood  were  in  the  centre  :    those  of  ThespleB,  ^j^ 
Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus  on  the  left ;  for  Orchomenus,  Three 
being  the  second  city  in  Boeotia  next  to  Thebes,  obtained      ^ 
the  second  post  of  honour  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  line. 
Each  contingent  adopted  its  own  mode  of  marshalling  the  hoplites, 
and  its  own  depth  of  files  :  on  this  point  there  was  no  uniformity 
— a  remarkable  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  dissentient  custom  in 
Greece,  and  how  much  each  town,  even  among  confederates, 
stood  apart  as  a  separate  unit'    ThucydidSs  specifies  oiJy  the 

1  Tlracyd.  It.  OS.  between  the  LaoediBmonians  on  the 

<  Thucrd.  It.  OS.   ««^  o^vtBov  M  W rr«  one  side  and  the  Athenians,  Argeians, 

pA¥  Mu  •Moo'i  eii^oZoi  trd^aim,  ot  8i  Mantineians,  Ac.,  on  the  other— the 

«AXot  Mc  Uuirroi  irvxov.  different  locht    or    dlTisions  of    the 

What  1b  still  more  remarkable,  in  Laoednmonian    army   were    not    all 

the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  418  B.c~  mawhalled  in  the  same  depth  of  files. 
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prodigious  depth  of  the  Theban  hoplitee ;  respecting  the  'rest,  he 
merely  intimates  that  no  common  role  was  fcdbwed.  There  is 
another  point  also  which  he  does  not  specify,  but  which,  thon^^ 
we  learn  it  only  on  the  inferior  authority  of  Dioddrns^  appeaza 
both  true  and  important.  The  front  ranks  of  the  Theban  heavy- 
armed  were  filled  by  300  select  warriors,  of  distinguished  bodily 
strength,  valour,  and  discipline,  who  were  accustomed  to  fight  in 
pairs,  each  man  being  attached  to  his  neighbour  by  a  peculiar  tie 
of  intimate  friendship.  These  pairs  were  termed  the  Heniochi  and 
Parabatae — charioteers  and  companions,  a  denomination  probably 
handed  down  from  the  Homeric  times,  when  the  foremost  heroes 
really  combated  in  chariots  in  front  of  the  common  soldiers,  but 
now  preserved  after  it  had  outlived  its  appropriate  meaning.^  This 
band,  composed  of  the  finest  men  in  the  various  palestne  of  Thdbee, 
was  in  afterdays  placed  under  peculiar  training  (for  the  defence 
of  the  Kadmeia  or  citadel),  detached  from  the  front  ranks  of  the 
phalanx,  and  organized  into  a  separate  regiment  under  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  Lochus  or  Band  :  we  shall  see  how  much  it  contri- 
buted to  the  short-lived  military  ascendency  of  Thebes.  On  both 
flanks  of  this  mass  of  Boeotian  hoplites,  about  7000  in  total 
number,  were  distributed  1000  cavalry,  500  peltasts,  and  10,000 
light-armed  or  unarmed.  The  language  of  the  historian  seems  to 
imply  that  the  light-armed  on  the  Boeotian  side  were  something 
more  effective  than  the  mere  multitude  who  followed  the 
Athenians. 

Such  was  the  order  in  which  Pagondas  marched  his  army  over 
Order  of  the  hill,  halting  them  for  a  moment  in  front  and 
^^^S^  ^^^  of  ^^^  Athenians,  to  see  that  the  ranks  were 
army.  even,  before  he  gave  the  word  for  actual  chai^.* 

Kach  loduge,  or  commander  of  the  poie  of  ehowing  how  impossible  it  Sb  to 

Jochns,  directed  the  depth  of  his  own  admit  the  ezphmation  which  Dr.  Arnold. 

diTiaion  (Thucyd.  ▼.  08).  Poppo,  and  GdUer  jiTe  of  these  wonU 

iDiod6r.   3dL  70.     wpotuaYom  6i  c0«in^  ra  oirXa  (see  Notes  ad  Thacyd.  iL 

warmv  ot  wop*  j««i»oi«  'Hi'ioxoi  xtfl  2).    They  explain  the  words  to  mean 

nopa/Saroi  ffoXovfAcvot.  ai^pcc  ^tXcxToi  that  the  soldiers  *'  piled  their  arms 

rpMJccSo'ioi.    .    .    .    oi  6i  ^nifiojuH  8ta-  into  a  heap"— disarmed  themselTes  for 

^tfpovTCf  rate  n«v  nuU.-n$¥  ^luut,  Ac.  the  thne.    But  the  BcBotJans,  in  the 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18,  situation  here  described,  cannot  pos- 

^'     "  "  "   fith  their  r  — 


19.  sibly  hare  parted  with  i 

'Thncyd.  It.  qs.     xal  iwtMi  koAik  they  were  Jost  on  the  point  of  charging 

avrort  tl^ti't  vvcfM^antoray  (the  BoBo-  the  enemy— immediately  afterwuda, 

tians)  rov  ki^^iv  xal  «•«  vre  rd  orXa  Pagondas  gives  the  word,  the  panui  for 

rcravfitfi^i  mwta  «|uAAov,  Ac  charging  is  snng,  and  uie  rush  con- 

I  transcribe  this  passage  for  the  par-  mences.  Pagondas  had  doubtless  good 
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Hippokrat^  on  his  side,  apprised  while  still  at  Delium  that  the 
Bcsotians  had  moved  from  Tanagra,  first  sent  orders  to  his  army 
to  place  th^nselves  in  hattle  array,  and  presently  arrived  himself 
to  command  them ;  leaving  300  cavalry  at  Delium,  partly  as 
garrison,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  rear  of  the 
Boeotians  during  the  hattle.  The  Athenian  hoplites  were  ranged 
eight  deep  along  the  whole  line— with  the  cavalry,  and  such  of 
the  light-armed  as  yet  remained,  placed  on  each  flank.  Hippo- 
kratSs,  after  arriving  on  the  spot  and  surveying  the  ground 
occupied,  marched  along  the  front  of  the  line  briefly  encouraging 
his  soldiers ;  who,  as  the  battle  was  just  on  the  Oropian  border, 
might  fancy  that  they  were  not  in  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  were  therefore  exposed  without  necessity.  He  too,  in  a 
strain  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Pagondas,  reminded  the 
Athenians  that  on  either  side  of  the  border  they  were  alike 
fighting  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  to  keep  the  Boeotians  out  of  it ; 
since  the  Peloponnesians  would  never  dare  to  enter  the  country 
without  the  aid  of  the  Boeotian  horse.^  He  further  called  to 
their  recollection  the  great  name  of  Athens,  and  the  memorable 
victory  of  Myronides  at  (Enophyta,  whereby  their  fathers  had 
acquired  possession  of  all  Bueotia.  But  he  had  scarcely  half 
finished  his  progress  along  the  line,  when  he  was  forced  to  desist 
by  the  sound  of  the  Boeotito  paean.  Pagondas,  after  a  few 
additional  sentences  of  encouragement,  had  given  the  word  :  the 
Boeotian  hoplites  were  seen  charging  down  the  hill;  and  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  not  less  eager,  advanced  to  meet  them  at  a 
running  step.^ 

reason  for  diracting  a  momantary  halt,  aetoaUj  oocurring  befon :  it  may  be  a 

to  see  that  his  ranks  were  in  perfeetty  verb  suggested  by  the  general  scope  of 

food  condition  before  the  charge  began,  the  sentnioe :  see  ^MAA»ray,  iv.  itt. 

Bat  to  command  his  troops  to  **  pile  i  Thucyd.  iv.  96. 

their  arms'*  would  be  the  last  thing  SThacyd.  iv.  M,  96.    co^vrwrMr  ik 

that  he  would  think  of.  it  r^r  rd/iv  «at  ii6n  luXUrrm^  $vwt4paA, 

In  the  interpretation  of  rtrcWroi  'IwroKodnn  6  vrpanfybf  JvivapcMr  rk 

Mmp  ifMAAflr,  I  agree  with  the  Scho-  vrparowtiov  twv  *AB^l'aiMV  vopcMActfcro 

llaat,    who    understands    fiaxco-oo^oA  n  koX  t^cyc  roidAc    .    .    .    rocavT*  rov 

or  fiantto^oi  after    «^AAoy    (compare  *Iinroju>drovf  wopounAnrOfMrov,  koI  fi^xP* 

Thncyu.  v.  06).  dissenting   from   Dr.  |Uv  udvov  rov  vrparowOw  iwt\96¥rot, 

Amold  and  Odller,  who  would  under,  rb  M  wkiov  ovxtri  ^daavroc,  oi  Botwroi, 

■t  Uid  TMr0^tr$tu  ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  woftamtktvaatiivov  sal  9^ivi,¥  m%  6cA  re* 

me.  makes  a  very  awkward  meaning,  x'**^  «>^  i^oMa.  na>«y8ov,  waimvivmaf 

and  is  not  sustained  by  the  passage  m  M«rav  kwh  rov  k6^w. 

produced  as  paraUel  (viiL  51).  This  passage  contradicts  what  is 

The  inilniUTe  yerb,  understood  after  affirmed,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and 

cfMAXov,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  verb  Gdller,  to  hare  been  a  gaural  proctin. 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  side,  the  interpodtion  of 
Battle  of  ravines  prevented  the  actual  meeting  of  the  two 
B«Uiim---  armies ;  but  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the 
c^SestM^  clash  was  formidable  and  the  conduct  of  both  sides 
d^ved^  resolute.  Both  armies  maintaining  their  ranks  com- 
Jfonj  the  pact  and  unbroken,  came  to  the  closest  quarters,  to 
T^ebaa  the  contact  and  pushing  of  shields  against  each  other.^ 
pbalanx.  q^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  Boeotian  line,  consisting  of 
hopHtes  from  Thespise,  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  the  Athenians 
were  victorious.  The  Thespians,  who  resisted  longest,  even  after 
their  comrades  had  given  way,  were  surrounded,  and  sustained 
the  most  severe  loss  from  the  Athenians  :  who  in  the  ardour  of 
success,  while  wheeling  round  to  encircle  the  enemy,  became 
disordered  and  came  into  conflict  even  with  their  own  citizens, 
not  recognizing  them  at  the  moment :  some  loss  of  life  was  the 
consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  thus  worsted  and  driven 
to  seek  protection  from  the  right,  the  Thebans  on  that  side  gained 
decided  advantage.  Though  the  resolution  and  discipline  of  the 
Athenians  were  noway  inferior,  yet  as  soon  as  the  action  came  to 
close  quarters  and  to  propulsion  with  shield  and  spear,  the  pro- 
digious depth  of  the  Theban  column  (more  than  triple  of  the 
depth  of  the  Athenians,  twenty-five  against  eight)  enabled  them 
to  bear  down  their  enemies  by  mere  superiority  of  weight  and 
mass.  Moreover  the  Thebans  appear  to  have  been  superior  to 
the  Athenians  in  gymnastic  training  and  acquired  bodily  force, 
as  they  were  inferior  both  in  speech  and  in  intelligence.  The 
chosen  Theban  warriors  in  the  front  rank  were  especially  superior : 
but  apart  from  such  superiority,  if  we  assume  simple  equality  of 
individual  strength  and  resolution  on  both  sides,^  it  is  plain  that 
when  the  two  opposing  columns  came  into  conflict,  shield  against 


en  **paed  their  arms  ment  67,  ed.  Marx:  Dikaearchas,  Bute 

^tended   the    speeches  'EAAo^ov,  p.  148.  ed.  Fuhr :  Plato,  Legg. 

I  without  them  ^    (^ee  L  p.   086;  and  Symponon,  p.   UO— 

c.  iT.  91.)  "  pinguea  Thebani  et  yalentes/*  Gioero 


that  the  soldiers  **paed  their  arms  ment  67,  ed.  Marx:  Dikaearchas,  Bute 

and    alwayt    attended    ''*^          -    .  .        .-          ..^     .       ^      -.,  , 

of  their  generals  ^  "  * 

his  note  ad  Thnc.  ,  .    „  

1  Thucyd.  It.  96.     Ko^rf pf  itdxB  ml  de  Fato,  Iv.  7. 

mBivfiu  d<nrt3wr  |vr«(m|K«i,  ftc.    Com-  Xenoph6n  (Memorab.  iii,  6,  2,  16 ; 

pare  Xenophon.  Cyropaed.  vii.  1,  82.  Iii.  12,  5  :  compare  Xenoph.  de  Athen. 

3  The  proTerbial  expression  of  Boim.  BepubL  L  13)  maintains  the  natural 

Tiav  £v— ^*  the  Boaotian  sow "— was  an*  bodily  capacity  of  Athenians  to  be 

cienteven  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (Olymp.  equal  to  that  of  Boeotians,  but  de- 

vi.  00,  with  the  Scholia  and  Boeckh's  plores  the  want  of  mtiavKia  or  bodily 

note):  compare  also  Ephoms,  Frag-  training. 
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shield,  the  comparative  force  of  forward  preaBOie  would  decide 
the  Tictory.  This  motiye  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  eztraotdinary 
depth  of  the  Theban  column,  which  was  increased  hj  Epameinon- 
das,  half  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  from  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  men  to  Uie  still  more  astonishing  depth  of 
fifty.  We  need  not  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  text,  with  some 
critics,  or  suppose  with  others  that  the  great  depth  of  the  Theban 
files  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rear  ranks  were  too 
poor  to  provide  themselves  with  armour.^  Even  in  a  depth  of 
eight,  which  was  that  of  the  Athenian  column  in  the  present 
engagement,'  and  seemingly  the  usual  depth  in  a  battle,  the 
spears  of  the  four  rear  ranks  could  hardly  have  protruded  suffi- 
ciently beyond  the  first  line  to  do  any  mischiel  The  great  use 
of  all  the  ranks  behind  the  first  four  was  partly  to  take  the  place 
of  such  of  the  foremost  lines  as  might  be  slain—partly  to  push 
forward  the  lines  before  them  from  behind.  The  greater  the 
depth  of  the  files,  the  more  irresLstible  did  this  propelling  force 
become.  Hence  the  Thebans  at  Delium  as  well  as  at  Leuktra 
found  their  account  in  deepening  the  column  to  so  remarkable  a 
degree, — a  movement  to  which  we  may  fairly  presume  that  their 
hoplites  were  trained  beforehand. 

The  Thebans  on  the  right  thus  pushed  back*  the  troops  on  the 
left  of  the  Athenian  line,  who  retired  at  first  slowly  0^^^,^,^ 
and  for  a  short  space,  maintaining  their  order  un-  flU^t  of  the 
broken,  so  that  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  on  their  —Hippo- 
own  right  would  have  restored  the  battle,  had  not  J^J^JJoq 
Pagondas  detached  from  the  rear  two  squadrons  of  hopUtes, 
cavalry  ;  who,  wheeling  unseen  round  the  hill  behind,  **  '^"' 
suddenly  appeared  to  the  relief  of  the  Bceotian  left,  and  produced 
upon  the  Athenians  on  that  side,  already  deranged  in  their  ranks 
by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  the  intimidating  effect  of  a  fresh  army 
arriving  to  reinforce  the  Boeotians.    And  thus,  even  on  the  right, 
the  victorious  portion  of  their  line,  the  Athenians  lost  courage 
and  gave  way ;  while  on  the  left,  where  they  were  worsted  from 

1  See  ths  notes  of  Dr.  Amoid  sad   nX  mviiitvt  ««rA  fifi^x^  rh  wpStto¥ 
Poppo,  ad  Thaeyd.  It.  96.  iwnKoXovBow. 

.Co«,«.Th»cyd.  ,.  88;  rt.  6T.  ^^JSI?t5'fe2r,Sno';i£j 

s  Thagrd.  it,  96.     rfr  M  <«(cbr,  f  o2    puahing  of  the  maee  of  hopUtes  with 
Oit^oioi  nw,  <Kpir«i  T«  rmv  'ABiiwaittv,    ihteld  and  spear. 
5—20 
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the  beginning,  they  found  themselves  pressed  harder  and  harder 
by  the  pursuing  Thebans ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  whole  Athenian 
army  was  broken  and  put  to  flight.  The  garrison  of  Deliuni, 
reinforced  by  300  cavalry  whom  Hippokratfo  had  left  there  to 
assail  the  rear  of  the  Bosotians  during  the  action,  either  made  no 
vigorous  movement,  or  were  repelled  by  a  Boeotian  reserve 
stationed  to  watch  them. 

Flight  having  become  general  among  the  Athenians,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  army  took  different  directions.  The  right 
sought  refuge  at  Delium,  the  centre  fled  to  Ordpus,  and  the  left 
took  a  direction  towards  the  high  lands  of  Pam^  The  pursuit 
of  the  Boeotians  was  vigorous  and  destructive.  They  had  an 
efficient  cavalry,  strengthened  by  some  Lokrian  horse  who  had 
arrived  even  during  the  action:  their  peltasts  also  and  their 
light-armed  would  render  valuable  service  against  retreating 
hoplites.^  Fortunately  for  the  vanquished,  the  battie  had  begun 
very  late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no  long  period  of  daylight. 
This  important  circumstance  saved  the  Athenian  army  &om 
almost  total  destruction.*  As  it  was,  however,  the  general  Hippo- 
krat^  together  with  nearly  1000  hoplites  and  a  considerable 
number  of  light-armed  and  attendants,  were  slain ;  whUe  the  loss 
of  the*  Boeotians,  chiefly  on  their  defeated  left  wing,  was  rather 
under  500  hoplites.  Siiome  prisoners'  seem  to  have  been  made, 
but  we  hear  little  about  them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium 
and  Ordpus  were  conveyed  back  by  sea  to  Athens. 

The  victors  retired  to  Tanagra,  after  erecting  their  trophy, 
burying  their  own  dead,  and  despoiling  those  of  their  enemies. 
An  abundant  booty  of  arms  from  the  stript  warriors  long  re- 
mained to  decorate  the  temples  of  ThSbes,  while  the  spoil  in 
other  ways  is  said  to  have  been  considerable.  Pagondas  also 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  newly-established  fortress  at  Delium. 
But  before  commencing  operations — which  might  perhaps  prove 
tedious,  since  the  Athenians  could  always  reinforce  the  garrison 
by  sea— he  tried  another  means  of  attaining  the  same  object    He 

iThacyd.  !▼.  96:  Athenieiu,  ▼.  p.  circaimtMioe. 

216.    DiodAitu  (xlL  70)  leprwentB  that  <  PyrUampte  is  spoken  of  fts  haTing 

the  battle  began  with  a  combat  of  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 

cavalnr,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  the  the  retieat  by  the  Thebans  (Plutaich, 

adTanta^.    This  is  quite  Inconsistent  De  Oenio  Socratis,  c.  11,  p.  681).     See 

with  the  narratlTe  of  Thucydidte.  also  Thucyd.  t.  86,  where  allosioD  is 

s  Dioddnis  (ziL  70)  dweUs  upon  this  made  to  some  prisoners. 
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despatclied  to  the  Athenians  a  herald,  who,  happening  in  his 
way  to  meet  the  Athenian  herald  coming  to  ask  the  interchange 
ordinary  permission  for  barial  of  the  slain,  warned  ^^2^?* 
him  that  no  such  request  would  be  entertained  until  J^fV'^ 
the  message  of  the  Boeotian  general  had  first  been  com-  Boeotians 
municated,  and  thus  induced  him  to  come  back  to  ^^^^^ 
the  Athenian  commanders.    The  Boeotian  herald  was  V^^S!^"^^ 
instructed  to  remonstrate  against  the  violation  of  holy  temnie  of 


custom  committed  by  the  Athenians  in  seizing  and  Stey^aw 

fortifying  the  temple  of  Delium  :  wherein  their  garri-  pennlMion 

son  was  now  dwelling,  performing  numerous  functions  slain  except 

which  religion  forbade  to  be  done  in  a  sacred  place,  and  SfJSStSng" 

using  as  their  common  drink  the  water  especially  con-  Deuam. 

secrated  to  sacrificial  purposes.    The  Boeotians  therefore  solemnly 

summoned  them,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  gods  inmates 

along  with  them,  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying  away  all  that 

belonged  to  them.    Finally,  the  herald  gave  it  to  be  understood, 

that  unless  this  summons  were  complied  with,  no  permission 

would  be  granted  to  bury  their  dead. 

Answer  was  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who  now  went 

to  the  Boeotian  commanders,  to  the  following  effect : —  Answer  of 

The  Athenians  did  not  admit  that  they  had  hitherto   n^Jn^hS^ld 

been  guilty  of  any  wrong  in  reference  to  the  temple,   — he  de- 

_  111  *^  ..  ■•      niands  pev* 

and  protested  that  they  would  persist  m  respectmg  it  mission  to 

for  the  future  as  much  as  possible.  Their  object  in  ^oSm^ 
taking  possession  of  it  had  been  no  evil  sentiment  the  slain, 
towards  the  holy  place,  but  the  necessity  of  avenging  the  repeated 
invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Boeotians.  Possession  of  the  territory, 
according  to  the  received  maxims  of  Greece,  always  carried  along 
with  it  possession  of  temples  therein  situated,  under  obligation  to 
fulfil  all  customary  observances  to  the  resident  god,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted.  It  was  upon  this  maxim  that  the 
Boeotians  had  themselves  acted  when  they  took  possession  of  their 
present  territory,  expelling  the  prior  occupants  and  appropriating 
the  temples :  it  was  upon  the  same  maxim  that  the  Athenians 
would  act  in  retaining  so  much  of  Boeotia  as  they  had  now  con- 
quered, and  in  conquering  more  of  it,  if  they  could.  Necessity 
compelled  them  to  use  the  consecrated  water — a  necessity  not 
originating  in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but  in  prior  Boeotian 
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aggressions  npon  Attica--a  necessity  which  they  trusted  that  the 
gods  would  pardon,  since  their  altars  were  allowed  as  a  protection 
to  the  involuntary  offender,  and  none  but  he  who  sinned  without 
constraint  experienced  their  displeasure.  The  Boeotians  were 
guilty  of  fax  greater  impiety — in  refusing  to  give  back  the  dead, 
except  upon  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  holy  ground — 
than  the  Athenians,  who  merely  refused  to  ram  the  duty  of 
sepulture  into  an  unseemly  bargain*  ^  Tell  us  unconditionally 
(concluded  the  Athenian  herald)  that  we  may  bury  our  dead 
under  truce,  pursuant  to  the  maxims  of  our  forefEithers.  Do  not 
tell  us  that  we  may  do  so,  on  condition  of  going  out  of  Boeotia — 
for  we  are  no  longer  in  Boeotia — we  are  in  our  own  tei-ritory,  won 
by  the  sword." 
The  Boeotian  generals  dismissed  the  herald  with  a  reply  ahort 

and  decisive  : — "  If  you  are  in  Boeotia,  you  may  take 
Bceotians  away  all  that  belongs  to  you,  but  only  on  condition 
SemiundSiff  ^^  S^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^>  ^^  ^^  Other  hand,  you  are  iu 
the  your  own  territory,  you  can  take  your  own  resolution 

ofDeUumas  Without  asking  118.'' ^ 

formnSng  ^  ^^  debate,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  Grecian 
Dermiasion  manners  and  feelings,  there  seems  to  have  been  special 
deacL^  ^  pleading  and  evasion  on  both  sides.  The  final  sentence 
^^abjMt    ^^  ^^®  Boeotians  was  good  as  a  reply  to  the  incidental 

argument  raised  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who  had 
rested  the  defence  of  Athens  in  regard  to  the  temple  of  DeliuuL 
Bemarks  on  ^^  ^^  allegation  that  the  territory  was  Athenian,  not 
the  debate.  Boeotian— Athenian  by  conquest  and  by  the  right  of 
the  strongest— and  had  concluded  by  affirming  the  same  thing 
about  Oropia,  the  district  to  which  the  battie-field  belonged.  It 
was  only  this  same  argument,  of  actual  superior  force,  which  the 
Boeotians  retorted,  when  they  said — '*  If  the  territory  to  which 
your  application  refers  is  yours  by  right  of  .conquest  (i.e.  if  you 
are  de  facto  masters  of  it  and  are  strongest  within  it) — ^you  can  of 
course  do  what  you  think  best  in  it :  you  need  not  ask  any  truce 
at  our  hands  ;  you  can  bury  your  dead  without  a  truce  ".*     The 

1  See  the  two  dlfiScolt  chaptera.  It.  Neither  these  notes  nor  the  Scholiaat 
OS,  99,  in  ThucTdidte.  seem  to  me  in  all  parts  satisfactory, 

2  See  the  notes  of  Poppo.  Oilier,  Dr.  nor  do  they  seise  the  spirit  of  the 
Arnold,  and  other  commentators  on  argument  between  the  Athenian  herald 
these  chapters.  and  the  Bceotian  officers,  which  will 
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Boeotians  knew  that  at  this  moment  the  field  of  battle  was  under 
goard  by  a  detachment  of  their  army,^  and  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  obtain  the  dead  bodies  without  permission.  But  since 
the  Athenian  herald  had  asMrted  the  reverse  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  resented  the  production  of  such 
an  argument ;  meeting  it  by  a  reply  sufficiently  pertinent  in  mere 
diplomatic  fencing. 

But  if  the  Athenian  herald— -instead  of  raising  the  incidental 
point  of  territorial  property,  combined  with  an  incautious 
definition  of  that  which  constituted  territorial  property,  as  a 
defence  against  the  alleged  desecration  of  the  temple  of  Delium 
—had  confined  himself  to  the  main  issue,  he  would  haye  put  the 
Boeotians  completely  in  the  wrong.  According  to  principles 
universally  respected  in  Greece,  the  victor,  if  solicited,  was  held 
bound  to  grant  to  the  vanquished  a  truce  for  burying  his  dead  ; 
to  grant  and  permit  it  absolutely,  without  annexing  any 
conditions.  On  this,  the  main  point  in  debate,  the  Bceotians 
sinned  against  the  sacred  international  law  of  Greece,  when  they 
exacted  the  evacuation  of  the  temple  at  Delium  as  a  condition 
for  consenting  to  permit  the  burial  of  the  Athenian  dead.'-* 
Ultimately,  after  they  had  taken  Delium,  we  shall  find  that  they 
did  grant  it  unconditionally.  We  may  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  ever  persisted  in  refusing  it,  if  the  Athenian  herald  had 
pressed  this  one  important  principle  separately  and  exclusively, 
and  if  he  had  not,  by  an  unskilful  plea  in  vindication  of  the 
right  to  occupy  and  live  at  Delium,  both  exasperated  their 
flings,  and  furnished  them  with  a  collateral  issue  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  main  demand.' 

be  fonnd  perfectly  connistentu  a  piece  stories  alxmt  tlie   IbebAns  niiuAng 

of  diplomatic  interchange.  burial  to  the  bodies  of  alain  enemies, 

In    particnlar,  they  do  not  take  in  the  caaea  of  Polyneikee  and  the 

notice  that  it  ia  the  Athenian  herald  other  Six  Chiefs  against  Thdbes,  we 

who  first  raises  the  question.  What  may  almost  snspeet  that  in  reality  the 

is  Athenian  territory  and    what    is  Thebans  were  more  disposed  than  other 

BoBotiauT  and  that  he  deflnee  Athenian  Greeks  to  OTeMde  this  obligation, 
territory  to  be  that  in  which  the  force        *  Thncydidte,  in  describing  the  state 

of  Athens  is  superior.    The  retort  of  of  mind  of  the  Bosotlans,  does  not 

the  BcBotians  refers  to  that  definition ;  seem  to  imply  that  they  thought  this 

not  to  the  question  of  rightful  claim  a  good  and  Talid  ground,  upon  which 

to  any  territory,  apart  from  actual  they  could  directly  take  their  stand ; 

superiority  of  foroa  but  merely  that  they  considered  it  a 

^  Thucyd.  It.  97.  fsir  diplomatic  way  of  meeting  the 

'When  we  recollact^  in  connexion  altamaaTe  raised    by  the  Athenian 

with  this  incident,  and  another  in  herald;  for  «v«p«Wc  means  nothing 

Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  S4,  the  legendary  more  than  this. 
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To  judge  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impartiality^  we 
ought  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in 
occupying  Delium,  that  for  an  enemy  to  make  special  choice  of 
a  temple,  as  a  post  to  be  fortified  and  occupied,  was  a  proceeding 
certainly  rare,  perhaps  hardly  admissible,  in  Qrecian  warfare. 
Nor  does  the  vindication  offered  by  the  Athenian  herald  meet 
the  real  charge  preferred.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  enemy  of 
superior  force  to  overrun  a  country,  and  to  appropriate  everything 
within  it,  sacred  as  well  as  profane :  it  is  another  thing  for  a 
border  enemy,  not  yet  in  sufficient  force  for  conquering  the 
whole,  to  convert  a  temple  of  convenient  site  into  a  regular 
garrisoned  fortress,  and  make  it  a  base  of  operations  against  the 
neighbouring  population.  On  this  ground,  the  Boeotians  might 
reasonably  complain  of  the  seizure  of  Delium ;  though  I 
apprehend  that  no  impartial  interpreter  of  Qrecian  international 
custom  would  have  thought  them  warranted  in  requiring  the 
restoration  of  the  place,  as  a  peremptory  condition  to  their 
granting  the  burial-truce  when  solicited. 

All  negotiation  being  thus  broken  off,  the  Boeotian  generals 
siege  and  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Delium,  aided  by  2000 
cfl^nreof  Corinthian  hoplites,  together  with  some  Megarians 
by  the  and  the  late  Peloponnesian  garrison  of  Nissea,  who 

BcBotiaus  joined  after  the  news  of  the  battle.  Though  they 
sent  for  darters  and  slingers,  probably  CEtaeans  and  ^tolians, 
from  the  Maliac  Qulf,  yet  their  direct  attacks  were  at  first  all 
repelled  by  the  garrison,  aided  by  an  Athenian  squadron  off  the 
coast,  in  spite  of  the  hasty  and  awkward  defences  by  which  alone 
the  fort  was  protected.  At  length  they  contrived  a  singular 
piece  of  fire-mechanism,  which  enabled  them  to  master  the  place. 
They  first  sawed  in  twain  a  thick  beam,  pierced  a  channel 
through  it  long-ways  from  end  to  end,  sheathed  most  part  of  the 
channel  with  iron,  and  then  joined  the  two  halves  accurately 
together.  From  tlie  farther  end  of  this  hollowed  beam  they 
suspended  by  chains  a  large  metal  pot,  full  of  pitch,  brimstone, 
and  burning  charcoal ;  lastly,  an  iron  tube,  projected  from  the 
end  of  the  interior  channel  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  come  near  to  the 

Ov£*  aS  covcvSoKTO  iiiStv  vwip  rifc  rovvtw 0.f,  99% 
cMtMii»CA^i«twv)'  rhii  U  rnt  iflonwr        The  adrerb  9n9w  aJao  marks  the 

(Bot«rr»v)   cva-p«a-i«    clvoi  avoKpiv  teferenoe  to  the  special  qaettloii,  as 

•o^oA,  airi^rrac  cat  aii«Aa/l«ri'  &  awof  laid  out  by  the  Athenian  herald. 
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pot  Such  was  the  machine,  which,  constructed  at  some  distance, 
was  brought  on  carts  and  placed  close  to  the  wall,  near  the 
palisading  and  the  woodeu  towers.  The  Bosotians  then  applied 
great  bellows  to  their  own  end  of  the  beam,  blowing  violently  a 
cnrrent  of  air  through  the  interior  channel,  so  as  to  raise  an  intense 
fire  in  the  cauldron  at  the  other  end.  The  wooden  portions  of  the 
wall  soon  catching  fire,  became  untenable  for  the  defenders,  who 
escaped  in  the  best  way  they  could,  without  attempting  further 
resistance.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  few 
slain;  but  the  greater  number  got  safely  on  shipboard.  This 
recapture  of  Delium  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle,  during  all  which  interval  the  Athenians  slain  had  remained 
on  the  field  unburied.  Presently,  however,  arrived  the  Athenian 
herald  to  make  fresh  application  for  the  burial-truce,  which  was 
now  forthwith  granted,  and  granted  unconditionally.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle  of  Delium — a 
fatal  discouragement  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  a^^^^. 
hope  which  had  previously  reigned  at  Athens,  besides  and 
the  painful  immediate  loss  which  it  inflicted  on  the  ^^^^ 
city.      Among  the  hoplites  who  took  part  in  the  amswtat 
vigorous  charge  and  pushing  of  shields,  the  philosopher 
Sokrat^  is  to  be  numbered.    His  bravety,  both  in  the  battle  and 
the  retreat,  was  much  extolled  by  his  friends,  and  doubtleas  with 
good  reason.    He  had  before  served  with  credit  in  the  ranks  of 
the  hoplites  at  Potidasa,  and  he  served  also  at  Amphipolis  ;  his 
patience  under  hardship,  and  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  being 
not  less  remarkable  than  hia  personal  courage.    He  and  his  friend 
Lach^  were  among  those  hoplites  who  in  the  retreat  from  Delium, 
instead  of  flinging  away  their  arms  and  taking  to  flight,  kept 
their  ranks,  their  arms,  and  their  firmness  of  countenance ; 
insomuch  that  the  pursuing  cavalry  found  it  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  them,  and  turned  to  an  easier  prey  in  the  disarmed  fugitives. 
Alkibiadte  also  served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry,  and  stood  by 
SokratSs  in  the  retreat     The  latter  was  thus  exposing  his  life  at 
Delium  nearly  at  the  same  time  when  Aristophan^  was  exposing 
him  to  derision  in  the  comedy  of  the  "Clouds,"  as  a  dreamer  alike 
morally  worthless  and  physically  incapable.^ 

1  Thocyd.  W.  100, 101.  Lachte.  p.  181;  Channldte,  p.  168;  Apo- 

s  See  FlaXo  (Symposioa,  e.  80,  p.  821 ;    log.  Sokratto,  p.  28) :  Stnbo,  Iz.  p.  408. 
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SeTere  as  tlie  blow  was  wlxich  the  Athenians  suffered  at 
^^^^^  Delimn,  their  disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  same 
BraaidftB  time,  or  towards  the  dose  of  the  same  summer  and 
iil^H^  to  autiunuy  were  yet  more  calamitous.  I  have  already 
T^!S  ^  mentioned  the  circumstanoes  which  led  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Lacedflsmonian  force  intended  to  act 
against  the  Athenians  in  TLrace,  under  Brasidas,  in  concert 
with  the  Chalkidians,  revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  and  with 
Perdikkas  of  Macedon.  Haying  frustrated  the  Athenian  designs 
against  Megara  (as  described  aboye),^  Brasidas  completed  the 
levy  of  his  division — 1700  hoplites,  partly  Helots,  partly  Dorian 
Peloponneaians — and  conducted  them,  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer,  to  the  LacedsBmonian  colony  of  Herakleia,  in  the 
Trachinian  territory  near  the  Maliac  QvHt 

To  reach  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
pass  through  Thessaly,  which  was  no  easy  task  ;  for  the  war  had 
now  lasted  so  long  that  every  state  in  Greece  had  become 
mistrustful  of  the  transit  of  armed  foreigners.  Moreover,  the 
mass  of  the  Thessalian  population  were  decidedly  friendly  to 
Athens,  and  Brasidas  had  no  sufficient  means  to  force  a  passage  ; 
whQe,  should  he  wait  to  apply  for  formal  permission,  there  was 
much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  granted,  and  perfect  certainty 
of  such  delay  and  publicity  as  would  put  the  Athenians  on  their 
guard.  But  though  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Thessalian 
people,  yet  the  Thessalian  governments,  all  oligarchical,  sympa- 
thized with  Lacedflsmdn.  The  federal  authority  or  power  of  the 
tagus,  which  bound  together  the  separate  cities,  was  generally 
very  weak.  What  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  Mace- 
donian Perdikkas,  as  well  as  the  Chalkidians,  had  in  every 
city  powerfol  guests  and  partisans,  whom  they  prevailed 
upon  to  exert  themselves  actively  in  forwarding  the  passage 
of  the  army.* 


Plutarch,  Alkibladfs,  c.  7.    We  find        The  Bcepticlim  of  Atheniens  (t.  p. 

it  mentioned  among  the  stories  told  216)  about    the    militanr    seirioe  of 

about  BocratSe  in  the  retreat  from  Socratte  is  not  to  be  defended,  bat  it 

Delium.  that  his  life  was  preserred  by  may  probably  be  explained  by  the 

the  inspiration  of  his  fainiliar  d»mon  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  which  he 

or  geniuii.  which  instructed  him  on  bad  read,  ascribing  to  the  philoa(^»b«r 

one  doubtful  occasion  which  of  two  siijiwrhumaa  gallantry, 
roads  was  the  safe  one  to  take  (Cicero,        i  a^  .«^«a  «»  om    om 
de  DiTinat,  L  64 ;  Plutareh,  de  Oenfi       *  ^^  *'***^«»  PP*  »*-»»• 
Sokxatis,  c  11,  p.  6S1).  *  Thuoyd.  It.  7& 
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To  these  men  Brasidat  aent  a  message  at  Fharsaliu,  as  soon  as 
be  reached  Herakleia.  Nikonidas  of  Larissa,  with  n^pj^j^ 
other  Thessalian  friends  of  Perdikkas,  assembling  at  itdtAinm 
Melitcea  in  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  undertook  to  escort  him  ^^JS^ 
through  Thessaly.  By  their  countenance  and  support,  ^^ 
combined  with  his  own  boldness,  dexterity,  and  rapid 
movements,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible enterprise  of  running  through  the  country,  not  only  without 
the  consent,  but  against  the  feeling  of  its  inhabitants— simply  by 
such  celerity  as  to  forestall  opposition.  After  tnyerring  Achaia 
Phthidtis,  a  territory  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  Brasidas 
began  his  march  from  Melitsea  throtigh  Thessaly  itself,  along 
with  his  powerful  native  guides.  Notwithstanding  all  possible 
secrecy  and  celerity,  his  march  became  so  far  'divulged,  that  a 
body  of  volunteers  from  the  neighbourhood,  offended  at  the 
proceeding  and  unfriendly  to  Nikonidas,  assembled  to  oppose  his 
progress  down  the  valley  of  the  river  Enipeus.  Reproaching 
him  with  wrongful  violation  of  an  independent  territory,  by  the 
introduction  of  armed  forces  without  permission  from  the  general 
government,  they  forbade  him  to  proceed  farther.  His  only 
chance  of  making  progress  lay  in  disarming  their  opposition  by 
fair  words.  His  guides  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
suddenness  of  his  arrival  had  imposed  upon  them  as  his  guests 
the  obligation  of  conducting  him  through,  without  waiting  to  ask 
for  formal  permission :  to  offend  their  countrymen,  however,  was 
the  furthest  thing  from  their  thoughts— and  diey  would  renounce 
the  enterprise  if  the  persons  now  assembled  persisted  in  their 
requisition.  The  same  conciliatory  tone  was  adopted  by 
Brasidas  himself.  ''He  protested  his  strong  feeling  of  respect 
and  friendship  for  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants :  his  arms  were 
directed  against  the  Athenians,  not  against  them :  nor  was  he 
aware  of  any  unfriendly  relation  subsisting  between  the  Thes- 
salians and  LacedsBmonians,  such  as  to  exclude  either  of  them 
from  the  territory  of  the  other.  Against  the  prohibition  of  the 
parties  now  before  them,  he  could  not  possibly  march  forward, 
nor  would  he  think  of  attempting  it ;  but  he  put  it  to  their  good 
feeling  whether  they  ought  to  prohibit  him."  Such  conciliatory 
language  was  successful  in  softening  the  opponents  and  inducing 
them  to  disperse.    But  so  afraid  were  his  guides  of  renewed 
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opposition  in  other  parts,  that  they  honied  him  forward  still 
more  rapidly,^  and  he  '*  passed  through  the  oomitrj  at  a  ninning 
pace  without  halting''.  Leaving  Melitiea  in  the  morning,  he 
reached  Pharsalus  on  the  same  night,  encamping  on  the  riyer 
Apidanus :  thence  he  proceeded  on  the  next  day  to  Phakium, 
and  on  the  day  afterwards  into  Perrhsebia' — a  territory  adjoining 
to  and  dependent  on  Thessaly,  under  the  mountain  range  of 
Olympus.  Here  he  was  in  safety,  so  that  his  Thessalian  guides 
left  him ;  while  the  Perrhsebians  conducted  him  over  the  pass  of 
Olympus  (the  same  over  which  the  army  of  Xerx^  had  marched), 
to  Dium  in  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Perdikkas,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  mountain.* 

The  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this  stolen  passage,  so 
Bdatioiu  ahly  and  rapidly  executed,  in  a  manner  which  few 
Bnifld^  other  Greeks,  certainly  no  other  Lacedaemonian, 
and  Perdik'  would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.  Aware  of  the 
dAientm  n^w  enemy  thus  brought  within  reach  of  their  poe- 
commodA^  sessions  in  Thrace,  they  transmitted  orders  thither 
tion  with  for  greater  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  time  declared 
— Perdiu»8  ^^P^n  war  against  Perdikkas ;  ^  but  unfortunately 
Is  offended,  without  sending  any  efficient  force,  at  a  moment  when 
timely  defensive  intervention  was  imperiously  required. 

Perdikkas  immediately  invited  Brasidas  to  join  him  in  the 
attack  of  Arrhibnus,  prince  of  the  Macedonians  called  Lynkestse, 
or  of  Lynkus  ;  a  summons  which  the  Spartan  could  not  decline, 
bince  Perdikkas  provided  half  of  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the 
army,  but  which  he  obeyed  with  reluctance,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  conmience  operations  against  the  allies  of  Athens.  Such 
reluctance  was  still  further  strengthened  by  envoys  from  the 

1  Thncyd.  ir.  78.     h  ai,  K9\tv6vTmv  inx  with  the  opposing  band  of  Thes- 

ruv  AymyiPt  wpiv  n  wkiop  ^ariivai  th  uluais.    Othennse  it  would  seem  tb&t 

ffvAvo-of,  <x»P<^  ovfiiy  imax^y  <poMV*  the  space  between  Melltcea  and  Pbar- 

s  The  geomphy  of  Thessaly  is  not  salus  would  not  be  a  great  distance  to 

sufficiently  known    to  enable  us  to  get  orer  in  an  entire  day's  march, 

▼erify  these  positions  with  exactness,  considering  that  the  pace  was  as  rapid 

That    which    Thucydidte    calls    the  as  the  troops  could  sustain.   The  much 

Apidanus  Is  the  river  formed  by  the  greater  distance,  between  Larissa  and 

Junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Entpeus.  Melitna,  was  tnTersed  in  one  night 

See  Klepert's  map  of  ancient  Thessaly  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  (the  son  of 

—Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Demetrius),   with  an  army  carrying 

Greece,  ch.  xlU.  voL  iv.  p.  470 ;  and  ladden  and  other  aids  for  atturking  a 

Dr.  Arnold's  note  on  this  chapter  of  town,  Ac  (Polyb.  v.  97% 

We  must'  suppose  that  BrasidaB  was        '  Tbucyd.  iv.  78. 
detained  a  considerable  time  In  parley-        «  Thucyd.  iv.  82. 
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ChaUddians  of  Thrace,  who,  as  zealoaa  enemies  of  Athena,  joined 
him  forthwith,  but  discouraged  any  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve 
Perdikkas  from  embarrassing  enemies  in  the  interior,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  under  more  pressing  motives  to  conciliate 
and  assist  them.  Accordingly  Brasidas,  though  he  joined 
Perdikkas  and  marched  along  with  the  Macedonian  army  towards 
the  territory  of  the  Lynkestse,  was  not  only  averse  to  active 
military  operations,  but  even  entertained  with  favour  propositions 
from  Arrhibnua,  wherein  the  latter  expressed  his  wish  to 
become  the  ally  of  LacedsBmdn,  and  offered  to  refer  all  his 
differences  with  Perdikkas  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Spartan 
general  himselt  Communicating  these  propositions  to  Perdikkas, 
Brasidas  invited  him  to  listen  to  an  equitable  compromise, 
admitting  ArrhibsBus  into  the  alliance  of  Lacedasmdn.  But 
Perdikkas  indignantly  refused  :  '*  he  had  not  called  in  Brasidas 
as  a  judge  to  decide  disputes  between  him  and  his  enemies,  but 
as  an  auxiliary  to  put  them  down  wherever  he  might  point  them 
out ;  and  he  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  Brasidas  in  entering 
into  terms  with  Arrhibseus,  while  the  Lacedsmonian  army  was 
half  paid  and  maintained  by  him  "  (Perdikkas).^  Notwithstand- 
ing such  remonstrance,  and  even  a  hostile  protest,  Brasidas 
persisted  in  his  intended  conference  with  Arrhibesus,  and  was  so 
far  satisfied  with  the  propositions  made,  that  he  withdrew  his 
troops  without  marching  over  the  pass  into  Lynkus.  Too  feeble 
to  act  alone,  Perdikkas  loudly  complained.  He  even  contracted 
Lis  allowance  for  the  future,  so  as  to  provide  for  only  one-third 
of  the  army  of  Brasidas  instead  of  one-half. 

To  this  inconvenience,  however,  Brasidas  submitted,  in  haste 
to  begin  his  march  into  Chalkidike,  and  his  opera-  BnuidM 
tions  jointly  with  the  Chalkidians,  for  seducing  or  ^Sut" 
subduing  the  subject-allies  of   Athens.      His   first  Akanthni. 
operation  was  against  Akanthus,  on  the  isthmus  of  parties  in 
the  peninsula  of  Ath68,  the  territory  of  which  he  "©town, 
invaded  a  little  before  the  vintage — probably  about  the  middle 
of  September,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe,  but  still  out,  and  the 
whole  crop  of  course  exposed  to  ruin  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  force.    So  important  was  it  to  Brasidas  to  have 
escaped  the  necessity  of  wasting  another  month  in  conquering 

1  Tliucyd.  It.  88. 
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the  Lynkefltffi  There  was  within  the  town  of  Akanthos  a  party 
in  concert  with  the  Chalkidiaua,  anxious  to  admit  him  and  to 
revolt  openly  from  Athens.  But  the  maas  of  the  citizens  were 
averse  to  this  step.  It  was  only  hj  dwelling  on  the  terrible  loss 
from  exposure  of  the  crop  without,  that  the  anti- Athenian  party 
could  persuade  them  even  to  grant  the  request  of  Brasidas  to  be 
admitted  singly  ^ — so  as  to  explain  lus  purposes  formally  before 
the  public  assembly,  which  would  take  its  own  decision  after- 
wards **For  a  Lacedsmonian  (says  Thucydid^)  he  was  no 
mean  speaker/'  If  he  is  to  have  credit  for  that  which  we  find 
written  in  Thucydidds,  such  an  epithet  would  be  less  than  his 
desert  Doubtless  however  the  substance  of  the  speech  is 
genuine ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Grecian  history 
— ^partly  as  a  manifesto  of  professed  Laced»monian  policy — 
partly  because  it  had  a  great  practical  effect  in  determining,  on 
an  occasion  of  paramount  importance,  a  multitude  which,  though 
unfavourably  inclined  to  him,  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument  I  give  the  chief  points  of  the  speech,  without  binding 
myself  to  the  words. 

*' Myself  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akanthians,  to 
„  .  realize  the  purpose  which  we  proclaimed  on  beginning 

admitted  the  war-~that  we  took  arms  to  Hberate  Greece  from 
Intottw'^  ^^  Athenians.  Let  no  man  blame  us  for  having 
expla^hii  ^*^  ^^^^  ^  coming,  or  for  the  mistake  which  we 
Tiews—  made  at  the  outset  in  supposing  that  we  should 
b«foroSo  quickly  put  down  the  Athenians  by  operations 
^JjjJJjgj*"  against  Attica,  without  exposing  you  to  any  risk. 
^'  Enough  that  we  are  now  here  on  the  first  opportunity, 
resolved  to  put  them  down  if  you  will  lend  us  your  aid.  To  find 
myself  shut  out  of  your  town— nay,  to  find  that  I  am  not  heartily 
welcomed— astonlBhes  me.  We  Lacedaemonians  undertook  this 
long  and  perilous  march  in  the  belief  that  we  were  coming  te 
friends  eagerly  expecting  us.  It  would  indeed  be  monstrous  if 
you  should  now  disappoint  us,  and  stand  out  against  your  own 
freedom  as  well  as  against  that  of  other  Greeks.    Your  example, 
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Standing  high  as  you  do  both  for  prudence  and  power,  will 
figttallj  keep  back  other  Greeks.  It  will  make  them  suspect  that 
I  am  wanting  either  in  power  to  protect  them  against  Athens,  or 
in  honest  purpose.  Now,  in  regard  to  power,  my  own  present 
army  was  one  which  the  Athenians,  though  superior  in  number^ 
were  afraid  to  fight  near  Nissea ;  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to 
send  an  equal  force  hither  against  me  by  sea.  And  in  regard  to 
my  purpose,  it  is  not  one  of  mischief  but  of  liberation — the 
Lacedaemonian  authorities  having  pledged  themselves  to  me  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  that  eve^  city  which  joins  me  shall 
retain  its  autonomy.  Tou  have  therefore  the  best  assurance 
both  as  to  my  purposes  and  as  to  my  power;  you  need  not 
apprehend  that  I  am  come  with  fiftctions  designs,  to  serve  the 
views  of  any  particular  men  among  you,  and  to  remodel  your 
established  constitution  to  the  disadvantage  either  of  the  Many 
or  the  Few.  That  would  be  worse  than  foreign  subjugation ; 
and  by  such  dealing  we  Lacedsemonions  should  be  taking 
trouble  to  earn  hatred  instead  of  gratitude.  We  should  play  the 
part  of  unworthy  traitors,  worse  even  than  that  high-handed  op- 
pression  of  which  we  accuse  the  Athenians :  we  should  at  once 
violate  our  oaths,  and  sin  against  our  strongest  political  interests. 
Perhape  you  may  say  that  though  you  wish  me  well,  you  desii-e 
for  your  parts  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  a 
dangerous  struggle.  Tou  will  tell  me  to  carry  my  propositions 
elsewhere,  to  those  who  can  safely  embrace  them,  but  not  to 
thrust  my  alliance  upon  any  people  against  their  own  will.  If 
this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall  first  call  your  local  gods  and 
heroes  to  witness  that  I  have  come  to  you  with  a  mission  of  good, 
and  have  employed  persuasion  in  vain ;  I  shall  then  proceed  to 
ravage  your  territory  and  extort  your  consent,  thinking  myself 
justly  entitled  to  do  so,  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  may  not  sustain  actual  damage  from  these  good  wishea 
which  you  profess  towards  me  without  actually  joining— damage 
in  the  shape  of  that  tribute  which  you  annually  send  to  Athens. 
Next,  that  the  Greeks  generally  may  not  be  prevented  bv  yon 
from  becoming  free.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  common  good 
that  we  Lacedsemonians  can  justify  ourselves  for  liberating  any 
city  against  its  own  wilL  But  as  we  are  conscious  of  desiring 
only  extinction  of  the  empire  of  others,  not  acquisition  of  empire 
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for  onnelvefl,  we  Bhould  iail  in  our  duty  if  we  suffered  you  to 

obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now  canying   to  alL 

Consider  well  my  words  then :  take  to  yourselyes  the  glory  of 

beginning  the  ssra  of  emancipation  for  Greece— «aTe  your  own 

properties  iiom  damage — and  attach  an  ever-honourable  name  to 

tiie  community  of  Akanthus."  ^ 

Nothing   could   be   more  plausible  or  judicious  than  thia 

Debate         language  of  Brasidas  to  the  Akanthians,  nor  had 

luu^ian     ^^y  ^'^y  ^^oji^  ^^  detecting  the  Meity  of  the  assertion 

sMMmbi^      (which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  other  places  besides),* 

^the^   ^     that  he  had  braved  the  forces  of  Athens  at  Nissea  with 

nu^orifcy       ^^  g^^jQ^  army  as  that  now  on  the  outside  of  the  walla. 

aeoetiir  to     Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  and  manner  may 

admit  him,  ifi^L^jLv^i.-  a 

after  mneb    even  have  lent  strength  to  his  assurances.    As  soon  as 

opposition.     |jg  1^  retired,  the  subject  was  largely  discussed  in 

the  assembly,  with   much   difference   of  opinion  among   the 

speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides ;  and  the  decision, 

not  called  for  until  after  a  long  debate,  was  determined  pai-tly  by 

the  fiur  promises  of  Brasidas,  partly  by  the  certain  loss  which 

the  ruin  of  the  vine-crop  would  entail.    The  votes  of  the  citizena 

present  being  taken  secretly,  a  majority  resolved  to  accede  to  the 

propositions  of  Brasidas  and  revolt  from  Athens.*    Exacting  the 

renewal  of  his  pledge  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities, 

for  the  preservation  of  fall  autonomy  to  every  city  which  should 

j oin  him,  they  received  his  army  into  the  town.    The  neighbouring 

city  of  Stageirus  (a  colony  of  Andros,  as  Akanthus  also  was)  soon 

followed  the  example.^ 

There  are  few  acts  in  history  wherein  Grecian  political  reason 

Beflecti         ^^^  morality  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this 

upon  this      proceeding  of  the  Akantbians.    The  habit  of  fair,  free, 

^^^^^    and  pacific  discussion — ^the  established  respect  to  the 

E^Usof       ^^*®  °^  ^^  majority — the  care  to  protect  individual 

theAkan-     independence  of  judgment  by  secret  suffrage — the 

'*         deliberate  estimate  of  reasons  on  both  sides  by  each 

individual  citizen — all  these  main  laws  and  conditions  of  healthy 

1  Thncyd.  iT.  86,  86,  87.  lepi^a  6ia^n|^i<roi^yoi,  <td  re  rb  c  vay*ry4 

*Thucyd.iv.  108.  \^^  fyrttiw  oi  w\Miw%  i^iirravBmi 

voAAmv  AfxMvTMv  irp6rrpey  cv  «fi4tfr«p«,        «  Thncyd.  iT.  88 ;  DiodAr.  xiL  67. 
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political  action  appear  as  a  part  of  the  confirmed  character  of  the 
Akanthiana.  We  shall  not  find  Brasidas  entering  other  towns 
in  a  way  so  creditable  or  so  harmonious. 

But  there  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  just  described 
irresistiblj  Buggeetsi  It  affords  the  clearest  proof  ETideiioe 
that  the  Akanthians  had  little  to  complain  of  as  p^^^j^ 
subject-allies  of  Athens^  and  that  they  would  have  ^^£^^^ 
continued  in  that  capacity,  if  left  to  their  own  choice  dtixmu 
without  the  fear  of  having  their  crop  destroyed.  Such  ^^{^'^^ 
is  the  pronounced  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens :  ^^^^ 
the  party  who  desire  otherwise  are  in  a  decided  Athens,  and 
minority.  It  is  only  the  combined  effect,  of  severe  ^[[^oaflto 
impending  loss  and  of  tempting  assurances  held  out  n^oit 
by  the  worthiest  representative  whom  Sparta  ever  sent  out, 
which  induces  them  to  revolt  from  Athens.  Nor  even  then  is 
the  resolution  taken  without  long  opposition,  and  a  laige 
dissentient  minority,  in  a  case  where  secret  suffrage  ensured 
free  and  genuine  expression  of  preference  from  every  individual 
Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  scene  in  Akanthus  at  this  critical 
moment  could  have  been  of  such  a  character,  had  the  empire  of 
Athens  been  practically  odious  and  burdensome  to  the  subject- 
allies,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted.  ELad  such  been  the  £act — 
had  iJie  Akanthians  felt  that  the  imperial  ascendency  of  Athens 
oppressed  them  with  hardship  or  humiliation  from  which  their 
neighbours,  the  revolted  Chalkidians  in  Olynthus  and  elsewhere, 
were  exempt — ^they  would  have  hailed  the  advent  of  Brasidas 
with  that  cordiality  which  he  himself  expected  and  was  surprised 
not  to  find.  The  sense  of  present  grievance,  always  acute  and 
often  excessive,  would  have  stood  out  as  their  prominent  impulse. 
They  would  have  needed  neither  intimidation  nor  ciyolery  to 
induce  them  to  throw  open  their  gates  to  the  liberator,  who,  in 
Ids  speech  within  the  town,  finds  no  actual  suffering  to  appeal 
to,  but  is  obliged  to  gain  over  an  audience,  evidently  unwilling, 
by  alternate  threats  and  promises. 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thracian  subjects  of 
Athens,  the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  though  strongly  solicited  by 
the  Chalkidians,  manifest  no  spontaneous  disposition  to  revolt 
from  Athens.  We  shall  find  the  party  who  introduce  Brasidas 
to  be  a  conspiring  minority,  who  not  only  do  not  consult  the 
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majority  beforehand,  but  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
free  option  to  the  majority  afterwards,  whether  they  will  ratify 
or  reject,  bringing  in  a  foreign  force  to  overawe  tbem  and 
compromise  them  without  their  own  consent  in  hostility  against 
Athens.  Now  that  which  makes  the  events  of  Akanthus  so 
important  as  an  evidence  is,  that  the  majority  is  not  thus 
entrapped  and  compressed,  but  pronounces  its  judgment  freely 
after  ample  discussion.  The  grounds  of  that  judgment  are 
clearly  set  forth  to  us,  so  as  to  show  that  hatred  of  Athens,  if 
even  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  no  way  a  strong  or  determining  feeling. 
Had  there  existed  any  such  strong  feeling  among  the  subject^allies 
of  Athens  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  there  was  no  Athenian 
force  now  present  to  hinder  them  all  from  opening  their  gates  to 
the  liberator  firasidas  by  spontaneous  majorities ;  as  he  himself, 
encouraged  by  the  sanguine  promises  of  the  Chalkidians,  evidently 
expected  that  they  would  do.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
happened. 

That  which  I  before  remarked  in  recounting  the  revolt  of 
MitylSn^  a  privileged  ally  of  Athens,  is  now  confirmed  in  the 
revolt  of  Akanthus,  a  tributary  and  subject-ally.  The  circum- 
stances of  both  prove  that  imperial  Athens  neither  inspired 
hatred  nor  occasioned  painful  grievance  to  the  population  of  her 
subject-cities  generally.  The  movements  against  her  arose  from 
party-minorities,  of  tiie  same  character  as  that  Platssan  party 
which  introduced  the  Theban  assailants  into  Plataea  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  are  of  course 
differences  of  sentiment  between  one  town  and  another ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  towns  generally  demonstrates  that  the  Athenian 
empire  was  not  felt  by  them  to  be  such  a  scheme  of  plunder  and 
oppression  as  Mr.  Mitford  and  others  would  have  us  beUeve. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  Athens  managed  her  empire  with  reference 
to  her  own  feelings  and  interest,  and  that  her  hold  was  rather  upon 
the  prudence  than  upon  the  affection  of  their  allies  ;  except  in  so 
far  as  those  among  them  who  were  democratically  governed 
sympathized  with  her  democracy.  It  is  also  true  that  restrictions 
in  any  form  on  the  autonomy  of  each  separate  city  were  offensive 
to  the  political  instincts  of  the  Greeks :  moreover  Athens  took 
less  and  less  pains  to  disguise  or  soften  the  real  character  of  her 
empii-e,  as  one  resting  simply  on  established  fiict  and  superior 
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force.  Bat  this  is  a  different  thing  from  the  endurance  of 
practical  hardship  and  oppreaeion,  which,  had  it  heen  real,  would 
have  inspired  strong  positive  hatred  among  the  subject-allies : 
such  Brasidas  expected  to  find  universal  in  Thrace,  but  did  not 
really  find,  in  spite  of  the  easy  opening  which  his  presence 
afforded. 

The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  enabled  Brasidas 
in  no  very  long  time  to  extend  his  conquests ;  to  enter 
Aigilus — and  from  thence  to  make  the  capital  aoquisi-  estabiiabM 
tionofAmphipolis.  ^JS^Jj^ 

Argilus  was  situated  between  Stageirus  and  the  ^i'^^  ^* 
river  Strymdn,  along  the  western  bank  of  which  p£  for  tho 
river  its  territory  extended.  Along  the  eastern  bank  ]^h^<^ 
of  the  same  river,— south  of  the  lake  which  it  forms 
under  the  name  of  Eerkinitis,  and  north  of  the  town  of  Eion  at 
its  mouth, — was  situated  the  town  and  territory  of  Amphipolis, 
communicating  with  the  lands  of  Argilus  by  the  important 
bridge  there  situated.  The  Argilians  were  colonists  from  Andros^ 
like  Akanthus  and  Stageirus.  The  adhesion  of  thoee  two  cities 
to  BrasidasB  gave  him  opportunity  to  cultivate  intelligences  in 
Aigilus^  wherein  there  had  existed  a  standing  discontent  against 
Athens,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
AmphipoUs.^  The  latter  city  had  been  established  by  the 
Athenian  Agnon,  at  the  head  of  a  numeroua  body  of  colonists,  on 
a  spot  belonging  to  the  Edonian  Thracians  called  Ennea  Hodoi 
or  Nine  Ways,  about  five  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war  (B.O.  437) ;  after  two  previous  attempts  to  colonize  it^— one 
by  HistisBus  and  Aristagoras  at  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt, 
and  a  second  by  the  Athenians  about  406  B.a — both  of  which 
lamentably  fsdled.  So  valuable  however  was  the  site,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  near  Mount  PangsBUs  and 
to  large  forests  of  ship-timber,  as  well  as  for  command  of  the 
Strymdn,  and  for  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  a  second  expedition 
under  Agnon,  who  founded  the  city  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Amphipolis.  The  resident  settlers  there,  however,  were  only  in 
small  proportion  Athenian  citizens;  the  rest  of  mixed  origin, 

1  Thnffyd.  !▼.  108.   lUkian  U  ot  'Ap-    wom  toU  'A^v^wt  irm  vmroi  ««* 
6 21 
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some  of  them  Argilian— a  considerable  number  Chalkidians. 
The  Athenian  general  EuklSs  was  governor  in  the  town,  though 
seemingly  with  no  paid  force  nnder  his  command.  His  colleague 
Thueydidds  the  historian  was  in  command  of  a  small  fleet  on  the 
coast. 

Among  these  mixed  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was  organized  to 
betray  the  town  to  Braridaa.  The  inhabitants  of  Argilus  as  well 
as  the  Chalkidians  each  tampered  with  those  of  the  same  race 
who  resided  in  Amphipolis ;  while  the  influence  of  Perdikkas, 
not  inconsiderable  in  consequence  of  the  commerce  of  the  place 
with  Macedonia,  was  alao  employed  to  increase  the  number  of 
partisans.  Of  all  the  instigators,  however,  the  most  strenuous  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  were  the  inhabitants  of  Argilus.  Amphi- 
polis, together  with  the  Athenians  as  its  founders,  had  been  odious 
to  them  from  its  commencement  Its  foundation  had  doubtless 
abridged  their  commerce  and  importance  as  masters  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Strymdn.  They  had  been  long  laying  snares  against 
the  city,  and  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  now  presented  to  them  an 
unexpected  chance  of  success.  It  was  they  who  encouraged  him 
to  attempt  the  surprise,  deferring  proclamation  of  their  own  de* 
fection  from  Athens  until  they  could  make  it  subservient  to  hia 
conquest  of  Amphipolis. 

Starting  with  his  army  from  Amd  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula, 
B.C.  414.  Brasidas  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Aulon  and  Bro- 
^^h  of  miakus,  near  the  channel  whereby  the  lake  Bolb6  is 
Brui^  connected  with  the  sea.  From  hence,  after  his  men 
throogh  '  had  supped,  he  began  his  night-march  to  Amphipolis, 
theriTer^  on  a  cold  and  snowy  night  of  November  or  the  b^;in- 
Stnmto  ning  of  December.  He  reached  Argilus  in  the  middle 
poiiB.  of  the  night,  where  the  leaders  at  once  admitted  him, 

proclaiming  their  revolt  from  Athens.  With  their  aid  and 
guidance,  he  then  hastened  forward  without  delay  to  the  bridge 
across  the  Strjrmdn,  which  he  reached  before  break  of  day.^  It 
was  guarded  only  by  a  feeble  piquet — the  town  of  Amphipolis 
itself  being  situated  on  the  hill  at  some  little  distance  higher  up 

lTlmc7d.iT.lOS.  icaWvnfO'arrbrtfTpa-  iag;  wherMS  the  fact  that  Bnaidaa 

rkr  trpb  Sm  iwl  r^»  y^vpov  ro9  wormftrnf.  got  over  the  iiTer  before  daylight  is 

Bekker'fl  reading  of  trpb  Im  appears  one  both  new  and  material ;  it  Is  not 

f>  me  preferable  to  ««4«w.    The  latter  Deoeesarilj  implied  in   the  previoiia 

Old  really  adds  notmng  to  the  mean-  word*  Utiyfi  tq  wvktL 
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tiheriTer;^  80tiiaiBkMdM»pi«oeded  WtheArcdia< 
sozpriaed  and  oiupuwuui  ikt  g^ard  vxib:jct  c.£r3hT.  Tbos 
master  of  tiiia  importaal  coaaM-riB: -arJT,  ht  m— wi  with  his 
anny  forthwitli  into  tke  teniiarT  ol  AKj-iiipo^  what  his 
airival  qimd  Ae  vtBoat  disaaj  and  tesTjc.  Tht  goTcmor 
Eoklda,  tke  magistratei^  and  the  ctixenf  ■ce  aH  loiiDd  wh<  Ut 
unprepared :  die  landa  bfln«T^T»g  to  the  dtr  vere  occupied  by 
reddenta  with  their  ^""^^^^  and  propefty  an>a]Ml  them,  calculat- 
ing npon  nndiatnrbed  aecority,  aa  if  there  had  been  no  enemy 
within  reach.  Sueh  of  thcae  aa  were  close  to  the  city  aucoeeded 
in  mnning  thither  with  their  ftuniliea,  though  leaTing  their 
property  expoaed  ;  but  the  more  distant  became  in  pemn  aa  well 
aa  in  propertf  at  Ae  mercy  of  the  invader.  Even  within  the 
town,  filled  with  the  friends  and  relatiTes  of  these  rictima  without, 
indescribable  confuaion  reigned,  of  which  the  oonspiratois  within 
tried  to  avail  themaelTea  in  order  to  get  the  gatea  thrown  open. 
And  ao  complete  waa  the  diaorganixation,  that  if  Brasidaa  had 
marched  up  without  delay  to  the  gatea  and  aaaaulted  the  town, 
many  persona  auppoaed  that  he  would  hare  carried  it  at  once. 
Such  a  risk  however  was  too  great  eren  for  hia  boldness — ^the 
rather  aa  repulse  would  have  been  probably  his  ruin.  Moreover, 
confiding  in  the  assuranoea  of  the  conspirators  that  the  gates 
would  be  thrown  open,  he  thought  it  safer  to  seise  aa  many 
persons  aa  he  could  from  the  ont-citixens,  as  a  means  of  working 
upon  the  sentiments  of  those  within  the  wall&  Lastly,  this 
process  of  seixure  and  plunder,  being  probably  more  to  the  taste 
of  his  own  soldiers^  could  not  weU  be  hindered. 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the  gates.  The  con- 
spirators in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  complete  success  of  their 
surprise  and  the  universal  dismay  around  them,  found  themselves 

1  Tbacyd.  !▼.    lOS.      av^ca  U    ri  sideriiiK  r^  itaS^atmf  m  coTerned  by 

w6Xt9iui  vAior  r^f  itmfimrtmt^  cm  av  «««x««  a>id  not  Of  vAcov^^the  city  Is 

cofctro  Tvtn  innnp  ntv,  ^Am^  U  nt  bX  some  distance  from  the  croosiiiff " : 

^pax«^  ca^MT^Mt,  Ac.  and  the  objection  which  Poppo  mMces 

Dr.  Arnold,  with  Dobree,  Poppo,  a^inst  them,  that  wX4or  most  neces- 

aad  most  of  the  commentators,  tmns-  sarily  imply  a  comparison  with  some- 

hkfce   these   words  —  **  the    town  (of  thing,  cannot  be  sustained :  for  Thacy* 

Amphipolis)    is    farther    off     (from  didte  often  asescKvX«tbro<  (it.  103;  flu. 

Argilns)   than    the   passage   of   the  88)  as  precisely  identical  with  fxvoAAov 

river".     Bat  this  mnst  be  of  eonrse  (L  68 ;  It.  67 :  ▼.  09) ;  also  vcpl  vXfioi^f. 

tnie,  and  conveys  no  new  inforaiation.  In  the  following  chapter,  on  oeea- 

seeing  that  Brasidas  had  to  cross  the  sion  of  the  battle  of  AmphipoUs,  some 

rif er  to  reach  the  town.     Smith  and  farther  remarks  will  be  found  on  the 

Blomfleld  are  rights  I  think,  in  oon^  locality,  with  a  plan  annexed. 
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unable  to  carry  the  majority  along  with  them.  Ab  in  Akanthna, 
beeo^iM  ^  ^  Amphipoliis,  those  who  really  hated  Athens  and 
wished  to  revolt  were  only  a  party-minority.  The 
greater  number  of  citizens,  at  this  critical  moment, 
.  .  stood  by  Euklds,  and  the  few  nattve  Athenians  around 
appointed  him,  in  resolving  upon  defence,  and  in  sending  off 
^mMun  ^  express  to  Thucydidfis  at  Thasos  (the  historian), 
into  the  the  colleague  of  Eukles,  as  general  in  the  region  of 
Thrace,  for  immediate  aid.  This  step,  of  course  imme- 
diately communicated  to  Brasidas  from  within,  determined  him 
to  make  every  effort  for  enticing  the  Amphipolitans  to  surrender 
before  the  reinforcement  should  arrive ;  the  rather  as  he  was 
apprised  that  Thucydides,  being  a  large  proprietor  and  worker  of 
gold  mines  in  the  neighbouring  region,  possessed  extensive  per- 
He  offers  to  ^^  influence  among  the  Thracian  tribes,  and  would 
^e  dtizana  be  able  to  bring  them  together  for  the  relief  of  the 
favoarabie  place,  in  conj  unction  with  his  own  Athenian  squadron. 
^tSatlonf^  He  therefore  sent  in  propositions  for  surrender  on  the 
which  they  most  favourable  terms — guaranteeing  to  every  citizen 
Amimipolii  who  chose  to  remain,  Amphipolitan  or  even  Athenian, 
capitulatee.  continued  residence  with  undisturbed  property  and 
equal  political  rights,  and  granting  to  every  one  who  chose  to 
depart  five  days  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  his  effects. 

Such  easy  conditions,  when  made  known  in  the  city,  produced 
presently  a  sensible  change  of  opinion  among  the  citizens,  proving 
acceptable  both  to  Athenians  and  Amphipolitans,  though  on 
different  grounds.^  The  properties  of  the  citizens  without,  aa 
well  as  many  of  their  relatives,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Brasidaa. 
No  one  counted  upon  the  speedy  arrival  of  reinforcement — and 
even  if  it  did  arrive,  the  city  might  be  preserved,  but  the  citizens 
without  would  still  be  either  slain  or  made  captive :  a  murderoua 
battle  would  ensue,  and  perhaps  after  all,  Brasidas,  assisted  by 
the  party  within,  might  prove  victorious.  The  Athenian  citizens 
in  Amphipolis,  knowing  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  peculiar 
danger,  were  perfectly  well -pleased  with  his  offer,  as  extricating 
them  from  a  critical  position  and  procuring  for  them  the  means 

1  Thnord.  It.  106.    oi  Ai  «oAAol  oxov-  cate  both  the  change  of  view,  compared 

wrtf    aXAot^ripoi    ^vomo   r«c  With  What  had  been  betore. aan  new 

yrM^av,  Ac  diveisenoe  introduced  among  them- 

The  word  oAXoiortpoi  Menu  to  indi>  lelvea. 
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of  escape,  with  comparatively  little  loes ;  vhile  the  non-Athenian 
citizens,  partaken  in  the  same  relief  from  peril,  felt  little  reluc- 
tance in  accepting  a  capitulation  which  preserved  both  their 
rights  and  their  properties  inviolate,  and  merely  severed  them 
from  Athens — ^towards  which  city  they  felt,  not  hatred,  but 
indifference.  Above  all,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  citizens 
exposed  in  the  out-region  were  strenuous  in  urging  on  the  capitu- 
lation, so  that  the  conspirators  soon  became  bold  enough  to  pro- 
claim themselves  openly — ^insisting  upon  the  moderation  of 
Brasidas  and  the  prudence  of  admitting  him.  Euklds  found  that 
the  tone  of  opinion,  even  among  his  own  Athenians,  was  gradually 
turned  against  him.  He  could  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms,  and  the  admission  of  the  enemy  into  the  city,  on  that 
same  day. 

No  such  resolution  would  have  been  adopted,  had  the  citizens 
been  aware  how  near  at  hand  Thucydid^  and  his  .^     ^.^. 
forces  were.     The  message  despatched  early  in  the  aniTesat 
morning  from  Amphipolis  found  him  at  Thasos  with  T^^^^^h 
seven  triremes ;  with  which  he  instantly  put  to  sea,  Usiqiuul- 
60  as  to  reach  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymdn,  tloMto 
within  three  miles  of  Amphipolis,  on  the  same  evening.   SSShSoifa 
He  hoped  to  be  in  time  for  saving  AmphipoliB ;  but  —he  pre- 
the  place  had  surrendered  a  few  hours  before.    He  **^^    °"' 
arrived  indeed  only  just  in  time  to  preserve  Eion ;  for  parties  in 
that  town  were  idready  beginning  to  concert  the  admission  of 
Brasidas,  who  would  probably  have  entered  it  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning.    Thucydid^  putting  the  place  in  a  condition  of 
defence,  successfully  repelled  an  attack  which  Brasidas  made  both 
by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river.    He  at  the  same  time  received 
and  provided  for  the  Athenian  citizens  who  were  retiring  from 
Amphipolis.* 

The  capture  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
foreign  possessions  of  Athens — and  the  opening  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Strymdn,  by  which  even  all  her  eastern  allies  became 
approachable  by  land^-occasioned  prodigious  emotion  through- 
out all  the  Grecian  world.   The  dismay  felt  at  Athens '  was  greater 

^  Thacyd.  It.  lOfi,  106 ;  DiodAr.  zlL    mre(mf<ray,  Ac 

^  *  Thocyd.  iv.  108.  ixoftdmit  6i  r^t  rite  of  AmphipoUi.  wfthita  luUoining 
Ait^iw6XMn,  oi  *A9i}vai<H  4c  lUym.  Mot    bridge   fonning   the   oominiiiucatlon 
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than  had  been  ever  before  experienced.  Hope  and  joy  prevailed 
among  her  eremies,  while  excitement  and  new  aspira- 
dismaypTo-  tions  became  widely  spread  among  her  subject-allies. 
IttSL  by  The  bloody  defeat  at  Delium,  and  the  unexpected 
the  capture  conquests  of  Brasidas,  now  again  lowered  the  prestige 
poUfl!^^  of  Athenian  success,  sixteen  months  after  it  had  been 
hopef**  80  powerfully  exalted  by  the  capture  of  Sphakteria. 
amonffher  The  loss  of  reputation,  which  Sparta  had  then  in- 
curred, was  now  compensated  by  a  reaction  i^nst 
the  unfounded  terrors  since  conceived  about  the  probable  career 
of  her  enemy.  It  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  serious 
as  that  was,  which  distressed  the  Athenians,  but  also  their 
insecurity  respecting  the  maintenance  of  their  whole  empire. 
They  knew  not  which  of  their  subject-allies  might  next  revolt, 
in  contemplation  of  aid  from  Brasidas,  fiicilitated  by  the  newly- 
acquired  Strymonian  bridge.  And  as  the  proceedings  of  that 
general  counted  in  part  to  the  credit  of  his  country,  it  was 
believed  that  Sparta,  now  for  the  first  time  shaking  off  her 
langour,^  had  taken  to  herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise  once 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Athens. 

But  besides  all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athenians,  there 
Bztraordl.  ^^  another  yet  more  threatening— the  personal 
"^P«^  ascendency  and  position  of  Brasidas  himself.  It  was 
eeteem,  aii&  not  merely  the  boldness,  the  fertility  of  aggressive 
a!cquiro?\)y  resource,  the  quick  movements,  the  power  of  stimu- 
Brasidaa.  lating  the  minds  of  soldiers,  which  lent  efficiency  to 
that  general,  but  also  his  incorruptible  probity,  his  good  faith, 
his  moderation,  his  abstinence  from  party-cruelty  or  corruption, 
and  from  all  intermeddling  with  the  internal  constitutions  of  the 
different  cities— in  strict  adherence  to  that  manifesto  whereby 
Sparta  had  proclaimed  herself  the  liberator  of  Greece.  Such 
talents  and  such  official  worth  had  never  before  been  seen  com- 
bined.    Set  off  as  they  were  by  the  full  brilliancy  of  successes, 

between  the  xeffiona  east  and  west  of  phipoleoe ;  que  objecta  claadit  omnea 

8tnnn6n.  was  felt  not  only  by  Philip  ab  oriente  sole  in  Macedoniam  aditus  **. 
of  Macedon  (as  will  hereafter  appear),        i  Thncyd.  It.  108.     rh  M  iiiyiorop, 

but  also  bv  the  Romans  after  their  Ata  rb  lyAoi^r  9x*»''  ^  r^  ovtUm^  kqX  ort 

oonquest  of  Macedonia.    Of  the  four  t^    wpSirov    AaMtiaipLoviup    &|>. 

leiions  into  which  the  Ronians  dis*  ymrrup   ttfkKop   W9ipdv990at, 

tribnted  Macedonia,  "pars  prima  (says  xtviwwvtw  wwri  rpSvw  /rotuot  ^a^ 

Utj,  xIt.  80)habetopportttnitatem  Am-  (the  safaJeet^OUes  of  Athens). 
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BQch  as  were  deemed  incredible  before  they  actually  occtmed, 
ihey  inspired  a  degree  of  confidence,  and  tamed  a  tide  of  opinion, 
to^raids  this  eminent  man,  which  rendered  him  penonally  one  of 
the  first  powers  in  Qreece.  Numerous  solicitations  were  trans- 
mitted to  him  at  Amphipolis  from  parties  among  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens,  in  their  present  temper  of  large  hopes  from  him  and 
dinumshed  fear  of  the  Athenians.  The  anti-Athenian  party  in 
each  was  impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest  of  the  population  less 
restrained  by  fear.^ 

Of  those  who  indulged  in  these  sanguine  calculations,  many 
had  yet  to  learn  by  painful  experience  that  Athens 
was  still  but  little  abated  in  power.    Still  her  inaction  and  da- 
during  this  important  autumn  had  been  such  as  may  ^£^^ 
well  explain  their  mistake.     It  might  have  been  g[^^? 
anticipated  that  on  hearing  the  alarming  news  of  the  Deiium. 
junction   of    firasidas   with   the   Chalkidians    and  ^^^^^^ 
Perdikkas  so  close  upon  their  dependent  allies,  they  to  arresting 
would  forthwith  have  sent  a  competent   force   to  gneatsof 
Thrace,  which,  if  despatched  at  that  time,  would  Ttal^*" 
probably  have  obviated  all  the  subsequent  disasters. 
So  they  would  have  acted  at  any  other  time — and  perhaps  even 
then,  if  PeriklSs  had  been  alive.    But  the  news  arrived  just  at 
tie  period  when  Athens  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
B<eotia,  which  ended  very  shortly  in  the  ruinous  defeat  of  Delium. 
Uider  the  discouragement  arising  from  the  death  of  the  Stratdgus 
HippokratSs  and  1000  citizens,  die  idea  of  a  fresh  expedition  to 
Tlvace  would  probably  have  been  intolerable  to  Athenian  hoplites. 
The  hardships  of  a  winter  service  in  Thrace,  as  experienced  a  few 
yeais  before  in  the  blockade  of  Potidsea,  would  probably  also 
aggiavate  their  reluctance.    In  Qrecian  history,  we  must  stead- 
fastly keep  in  mind  that  we  are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers, 
not  sbout  professional  soldiers,  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time, 
whetier  of  confidence  or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  unspeakable 
degree  all  the  calculations  of  military  and  political  prudence. 
Even  after  the  rapid  success  of  Brasidaa,  not  merely  at  Akanthus 
and  Stageirus,  but  even  at  Amphipolis,  they  sent  only  a  few 
inadequate  guards'  to  the  points  most  threatened,  thus  leaving 

1  Thicyd.  It.  108.  ^vAoicac  m«  «{  iAtyov  Mil  ip  x'MtMTi  &• 

>  Thusyd.  W.  106.     et  |Uv  'Atf^raZoA    iwtftMop  ^  rif  «oA«tf ,  Ae. 
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to  their  enterprifiing  enemy  the  whole  remaining  winter  for  hu 
operations,  without  hindrance.  Without  depreciating  the  merits 
of  finuddas,  we  may  see  that  his  extraordinary  success  was  in  great 
part  owing  to  the  no  leas  extraordinary  depression  which  at  that 
time  pervaded  the  Athenian  public — a  feeling  encouraged  by 
Nikias  and  other  leading  men  of  the  same  party,  who  were 
building  upon  it  their  hopes  of  getting  the  Lacedsmonian  pro- 
])06alB  for  peace  accepted. 
But  while  we  thus  notice  the  shortcomings  of  Athens  m  not 
sending  timely  forces  against  Brasidas,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  admit  that  the  most  serious  and  irreparable 
loss  which  she  sustained— that  of  Amphipolis — was 
the  fault  of  her  officers  more  than  her  own.  Euklds 
and  the  historian  Thucydides,  the  two  joint  Athenian 
commanders  in  Thrace,  to  whom  was  confided  the 
defence  of  that  important  town,  had  means  amply 
sufficient  to  place  it  beyond  all  risk  of  capture,  had 
they  employed  the  most  ordinary  vigilance  and  precaution 
beforehand.  That  ThucydidSs  became  an  exile  imme- 
diately after  this  event,  and  remained  so  for  twenty 
years,  is  certain  from  his  own  statement  And  we 
hear,  upon  what  in  this  case  is  quite  sufficient 
authority,  that  the  Athenians  condemned  him  (pro- 
bably Eukl^  also)  to  bamshmeut,  on  the  proposition  of  Kle6n.' 
In    considering   this   sentence,  historians'    commonly   treat 


Loss  of 
▲mphipolis 
was  caused 
by  the 
negligence 
of  the  Athe- 
nian com- 
manders— 
Euklds,  and 
the  histo. 
rian  Thucy- 
didto. 


The 

Athenians 
banish  Tha- 
crdidto  on 
the  proposi- 
tion of 
Kledn. 


1  Thucvd.  ▼.  26.  See  the  biography 
of  Thncydidds  by  Marcellinus,  prefixed 
to  aU  the  editions,  p.  19,  ed.  Arnold. 

31  transcribe  the  main  features 
from  the  account  of  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
whose  judgment  coincides  on  this 
occasion  with  what  Is  generally  ffiren 
"Tst.  of  Greece,  ch.  xxilL  toL  &  p. 

On  the  cTening  of  the  same  day, 
Thncydidte,  with  seven  galleys  which 
he  happened  to  have  with  him  at 
Thasos,  when  he  received  the  despatch 
fh>m  Euklto,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymdn,  and  learning  the  faU  of 
Amphipolis  proceeded  to  put  Eton  in  a 
state  of  defence.  His  timely  arrival 
saved  the  place,  which  Brasidas 
attacked  the  next  morning,  both  from 
the  river  and  the  land,  wilhout  effect ; 
and  the  refugees,  who  retired  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  from  Amphipolis,  found 


shelter  at  Bion,  and  contributed  toits 
security.  The  hi$torian  reruUnd  an 
important  terviee  to  kit  c<ntiUiy  :  atd  U 
dot*  not  appear  that  human  prudeneeeatd 
aetivitp  could  havt  aeeompUtKed  anylHntg 
more  under  the  $ame  eireum»ta%e«». 
Yet  hi$  unawridabU  failure  provec  the 
occasion  of  a  sentence,  under  whiih  he 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  <xile : 
and  he  was  only  restored  to  his  comtxy 
in  the  season  of  her  deepest  humilation 
by  the  public  calamities.  So  much 
only  can  be  gathered  with  certainty 
from  his  language :  for  he  lua  not 
condescended  to  mention  eittor  the 
charge  which  was  brought  agaimt  him, 
or  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  waich  he 
may  either  have  suffered  or  ivoided 
by  a  voluntary  exile.  A  statement, 
very  probable  In  itself,  though  resting 
on  slight  authority,  attribDtes  his 
banishment  to  Kle6n's  oalumiies :  that 
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Thucydidte  as  an  iimooeiit  maiif  and  find  nothing  to  condemn 
except  the  calnmniee  of  the  demagogue,  followed  by  the  injustice 
of  the  people.  But  this  yiew  of  the  case  cannot  be  sustained, 
when  we  bring  together  all  the  fiicts  even  as  indicated  by  Thncy- 
didtehimsell 

At  the  moment  when  Brasidaa  surprised  Amphipolia,  Thucy- 
did^  was  at  Thasos ;  and  the  event  is  always  dis-  smteiice  of 
cussed  as  if  he  was  there  by  necessity  or  duty,  as  if  J^^jJ™*^' 
Thasos  was  his  special  mission.    Now  we  know  from  ^a^didte 
his  own  statement  that  his  command  was  not  special  A^ntans 
or  confined  to  Thasos.    He  was  sent  as  joint  com-  "^^"'^ 
mander  along  with  Euklls  generally  to  Thrace,  and  tence.  He 
especially   to   Amphipolia^     Both   of   them   were  |]S|j!^^^Qi, 
jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  proper  de-  Terdictof 
fence  of  Amphipolis,  with  the  Athenian  empire  and         ^' 
interests  in  that  quarter.    Such  nomination  of  two  or  more 
officers,  co-ordinate  and  jointly  responsible,  was  the  usual  habit 
of  Athens,  wherever  the  scale  or  the  area  of  military  operations 
was  considerable— instead  of  one  supreme  responsible  commander, 
with  subordinate  officers  acting  under  him  and  re^nsible  to 
him.    U;  then,  Thucydides  <<was  stationed  at  Thasos''  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  Dr.  Thirlwall),  this  was  because  he  chose  to  station 
himself  there,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion. 

tk§  irriCoHm  produced  h^  tkt  lot*  itf  wordi  rov  Mftw  vrptmiyttv  vn  naed 

AmpMpoliM  should  have  been  eo  dirteted  resp«ctiiig  the  two  Joint  commanders 

agahui  an  innocent  object,  would  perfeeUy  Hippokratte&ndDemoethenteCThncyd. 

weord  loUktAe character  qfthepeopUand  iv.  67  and  iv.  43). 
i^thsdenuMffogue.    Posterity  has  gained        I  adopt  here  the  reading  r&v  jirl 

h7theii^u8tioe<Kf  his  oontempOTacies,"  ep^ciit  (the  genlttve  ease  of  the  weU- 

dioL  known    Thucydidean    phrase  ri  iwl 

1  Thncyd.  ir.  104.    ol  i '  iparrioi  roit  ^pimte)  h»  preference  to  rkf  iwl  Opf  cik  ; 

vpoat8«vat(thatls,atAmphipoli8X«pa-  which  would  mean  in  substance  the 

Tovmt  rw  vAji0«i  M<rr«  iiri  avrUoL  ria  same  thing,  though  not  so  precisely, 

vivJUf  Arofyttf^oA,  W^vmwt  fiMtdi  Bv-  nor  BO  suitably  to  the  usual  manner  of 

»h4mf9TW9Tpa'nrfav,hfitc'nt¥'A9iivaLimv  the    historian.       Blomfleld,    Bekker, 

««piir  eebrois  ^^\af  rov  x^P^v,  iwl  rhv  and  Odller  have  all  introduced  mr  into 

irepo9  vrparnyhp  ruv  iwl  %p4'  the  text,  on  the  authority  of  Tarious 

Kiff,    %ovKvlU'H¥    rh¥   'OXtfpov.  MSS.:  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold  also 

%«  rAa«  ^vviypa^evt  hvro.  v«pl  both    expiSM   a    preference    for   it, 

^Ao'or  (IvTi  Ai^  KJio-oc,  nopJMv  avot-  though  they  still  leave  t6¥  in  the 

miau  kwixcwa  r^  'Afi^iirActff  Jt/MO-c^of  text. 

Mpof  luiXjMra  mhow),  MA«iform  <r^^  Moreover  the  words  of  Thneydidte 
fivAttw.  himself,  in  the  passage  where  he  men- 
Here  Thnoydldte  deecribes  himself  Uons  his  own  long  exile,  plainly  prove 
as  '*  the  other  general  along  with  that  he  waa  sent  out  as  general,  not  to 
KuklSs,  of  the  rsgion  of  or  towards  Thasos,  but  to  AmphipoiiM^^.  W)  mI 
Thzaee".  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  ^W/9if  fun  ^vYtiv  r^v  jm«vtov  tn|  »«o«x 
deslgnatton  of  the  extensfve  range  of  iterA  rnf  it  'A|&^»voX«v  arpA- 
his  functions  and  duties.    The  same  r^yiav^  Ac 
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Accordingly,  the  questioii  which  we  have  to  put  is,  not 
whether  Thucydidds  did  all  that  coald  he  done,  after  he  received 
the  alarming  express  at  Thasos  (which  is  the  part  of  the  case  that 
he  sets  prominently  before  ns),  bat  whether  he  and  Eukl^  jointly 
took  the  best  general  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian 
empire  in  Thrace — especially  for  Amphipolis,  the  first  jewel  of 
her  empire. 

They  suffer  Athens  to  be  robbed  of  that  jewel, — and  howl 
Had  they  a  difficult  position  to  defend  f  Were  they  overwhelmed 
by  a  superior  force)  Were  they  distracted  by  simultaneous 
revolts  in  different  places,  or  assailed  by  enemies  unknown  or 
unforeseen?  Not  one  of  these  grounds  for  acquittal  can  he 
pleaded.  First,  their  position  was  of  all  others  the  most 
defensible.  They  had  only  to  keep  the  bridge  over  the  Strymdn 
adequately  watched  and  guarded,  or  to  retain  the  Athenian 
squadron  at  Eion,  and  Amphipolis  was  safe.  Either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  precautions  would  have  sufficed  :  both  together 
would  have  sufficed  so  amply  as  probably  to  prevent  the  scheme 
of  attack  from  being  formed.  Next,  the  force  under  Brasidas  was 
in  no  way  superiot — ^not  even  adequate  to  the  capture  of  the 
inferior  place  Eion,  when  properly  guarded — much  less  to  that 
of  Amphipolis.  Lastly,  there  were  no  simultaneous  revolts  to 
distract  attention,  nor  unknown  enemies  to  confound  a  well-laid 
scheme  of  defence.  There  was  but  one  enemy,  in  one  quarter, 
having  one  road  by  which  to  approach  ;  an  enemy  of  surpassing 
merit  indeed,  and  eminently  dangerous  to  Athens,  but  without 
any  chance  of  success,  except  from  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Athenian  officers. 

Now  Thucydid^  and  Eukles  both  knew  that  Brasidas  had 
prevailed  upon  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  to  revolt,  and  that  too  in 
such  a  way  as  to  extend  his  own  personal  influence  materially. 
They  knew  that  the  population  of  Argilus  was  of  Andrian  origin,^ 
like  that  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
likely  to  be  tempted  by  the  example  of  those  two  towns.  Lastly, 
they  knew  (and  Thucydid^s  himself  tells  us*)  that  this  Argilian 

1  Compare  Thneyd.  It. 84, 88. 108.  rcf  rf  x«>P^V  (Amphipolis),  iwniik 

SThacycL  iv.  108.    ^dXt«-r«  Ai  ol  ««^^rvx«r  6  cau^  mI  BpavUv  {Aicr, 

*Apy<Aioi,  cyyvv  rc^vpovotcovv  Ivpo^ar  t«  ix  wktiovot  wpitt  royv  «M* 

rev  Kal  aci  wort  rot«  *A9ifratoic  voAtrciforrav  on^r  icit o««k Me^a'«ra& 

ftvrif  vtrovroi  itaX  iwifiovktvoP'  if  witfAtc,  dfcc 
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popolatioii— vhoee  territory  bordered  on  the  Strymdn  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  who  had  many  connexions  in 
Amphipolia— had  been  long  disaffected  to  Athens,  and  especially 
to  the  Athenian  possession  of  that  city.  Yet  haying  such  fore- 
knowledge, ample  warning  for  the  necessity  of  a  vigilant  defence, 
Thucydidls  and  Eaklds  withdraw,  or  omit,  both  the  two 
precautions  upon  which  the  security  of  Amphipolis  rested — 
precautions  both  of  them  obvious,  either  of  them  sufficient.  The 
one  leaves  the  bridge  under  a  feeble  guard,^  and  is  caught  so 
unprepared  every  way,  that  one  might  suppose  Athens  to  be  in 
profound  peace  ;  the  other  is  found  with  his  squadron,  not  at 
Eion,  but  at  Thaaoe— an  island  out  of  all  possible  danger  either 
from  Brasidaa  (who  had  no  ships)  or  any  other  enemy.  The 
arrival  of  Brasidas  comes  on  both  of  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 
Nothing  more  is  required  than  this  plain  fact,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  prove  their  improvidence  as  commanders. 

The  presence  of  Thucydides  on  the  station  of  Thrace  was 
important  to  Athens,  partly  because  he  possessed  valuable 
fiunily-connezions,  mining-oroperty,  and  commanding  influence 
among  the  continental  population  round  Amphipolis.'  This  was 
one  main  reason  why  he  was  named.  The  Athenian  -people 
confide  much  in  his  private  influence,  over  and  above  the  public 
force  under  his  command,  looking  to  him  even  more  than  to  his 
colleague  Euklds  for  the  continued  security  of  the  town  :  instead 
of  which  they  find  that  not  even  their  own  squadron  under  him 
is  at  hand  near  the  vulnerable  point  at  the  moment  when  the 
enemy  comes.  Of  the  two,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  Eukles  admits 
of  conceivable  explanation  more  easily  than  that  of  Thucydidds. 
For  it  seems  that  £ukl^  had  no  paid  force  in  Amphipolis  ;  no 
other  force  than  the  citizen  hoplites,  partly  Athenian,  partly  of 
other  lineage.  Doubtless  these  men  found  it  irksome  to  keep 
guard  through  the  winter  on  the  Strymonian  bridge.     EuklSs 

1  Thucyd.  W.  lOS.    ^vAa«iia^Tiv  (Leben  dea  Thokydid. » G«ttiiu;eii,  1842, 

fipaxtta  ffaS«(ari)«ct,  i|r  Siava-  sect  4,  pp.  97— 99X  i^linlti  it  to  be  the 

»c9o«  pf<iM«  6  Bpoort^,  a^  iiiv  probable  truth,  that  Thucrdidte  waa 

rite  trpoSoatac  ovoi^,  Afua  Si  xai  x'^t^^o^  selected  for  thia  command  expressly 

irrot  KM  Asrpovi6Kiirot  vpovvc-  in  consequence  of  hia  private  Influenoe 

«-  M  VjJUfiii  riiv  y44vpav,  Ac  in  the  reKion  around.    Yet  this  biogra- 

>  lliacyd.  It.  106.    mi  av*  «6tov  Sir-  pher  stui  repeata  the  view  generally 

woioOai  i¥  Toi«  vpMTott  rwr  ^vctpM-  taken,  that  ThucydidAs  did  everything 

rmvt  Ao.  which  an  able  oomnuuider  could  do, 

Boscher,  In  his  life  of  Thutgrdldte  and  was  most  ui^ustly  condemned. 
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might  fancy  that,  by  enforcing  a  large  perpetual  guard,  he  lan  the 
riBk  of  making  Athens  unpopular.  Moreover,  strict  constancy  of 
watch,  night  after  n^ht,  when  no  actual  dai^;er  comes,  with  an 
unpaid  citizen  force,  is  not  easy  to  maintain.  This  is  an  insuf- 
ficient excuse,  but  it  is  better  than  anything  which  can  be  offered 
on  behalf  of  Thucydidds,  who  had  with  him  a  paid  Athenian 
force,  and  might  just  as  well  have  kept  it  at  Eion  as  at  Thasos.^ 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of  Thucydidds  with  his  fleet  at 
Thasos,  was  one  essential  condition  in  the  plot  laid  by  Bnusidas 
with  the  Argilians. 

To  say,  with  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  ''human  prudence  and 
activity  could  not  have  accomplished  more  than  Thucydidls  did 
wider  the  iame  circwnuicMce*^^  is  true  as  matter  of  fact,  and 
creditable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  as  a 
justification,  and  meets  only  one  part  of  the  case.  An  officer  in 
command  is  responsible  not  only  for  doing  most  "under  the 
circumstances,"  but  also  for  the  circumstances  themselves,  insofar 
as  they  are  under  his  control  Now  nothing  is  more  under  his 
control  than  the  position  which  he  chooses  to  occupy.  If  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  lost  by 
surprise  of  an  enemy  not  very  numerous  a  poet  of  supreme 
importance  which  they  thought  adequately  protected,  would  they 
be  satisfied  to  hear  from  the  responsible  officer  in  command — 
''  Having  no  idea  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  any  surprise,  I 
thought  that  I  might  keep  my  force  half  a  day's  journey  off  from 
the  post  exposed,  at  another  post  which  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  enemy  to  reach  ;  but  the  moment  I  was  informed 
that  the  surprise  had  occurred,  I  hastened  to  the  scene,  did  aU 
that  human  prudence  and  activity  could  do  to  repel  the  enemy  ; 
and  though  I  found  that  he  had  already  mastered  the  capital  post 
of  all,  yet  I  beat  him  back  from  a  sesond  post  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  mastering  also"  1  Does  any  one  imagine  that  these 
illustrious  chiefs,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  an  inestimable 
position  which  alters  the  whole  prospects  of  a  campaign,  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  report^  and  would  dismiss  the  officer 
with  praises  for  his  vigour  and  bravery  ^  under  the  circumstances"  f 

1  That  the  reeognised  station  of  the  nlana  (eren  apart  from  AmphlpoliaX  as 

Athenian  fleet  was  at  Eion— and  that  cnarantees  for  the  Inacoessibility  of 

the  maintenance  of  the  passage  of  the  her  eastern  empire,  we  see  by  Thueyd. 

Strym6n  was  inestimable  to  the  Athe-  !▼.  lOS. 
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They  would  aasuredly  reply  that  lie  had  done  right  in  coming 
back— ihat  hia  conduct  after  coming  back  had  been  that  of  & 
brave  man — and  that  there  was  no  impeachment  on  his  courage. 
But  they  would  at  the  same  time  add,  that  his  want  of  judgment 
and  foresight  in  omitting  to  place  the  valuable  position  really 
exposed  under  sufficient  guard  beforehand,  and  leaving  it  thus 
open  to  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  was  absent  in  another  place 
which  was  out  of  danger — and  his  easy  faith  that  there  would  be 
no  dangerous  surprise,  at  a  time  when  the  character  of  the 
enemy's  officer,  as  well  as  the  disaffection  of  the  neighbours 
(Argilus),  plainly  indicated  that  there  would  be,  if  the  least 
opening  were  afforded — ^thi^t  these  were  defects  meriting  serious 
reproof,  and  disqualifying  him  from  any  future  command  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  whole  feeling  of 
the  respective  armies,  who  would  have  to  pay  with  their  best 
blood  the  unhappy  miscalculation  of  this  officer,  would  go  along 
with  suck  a  sentence  ;  without  at  all  suspecting  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  injustice,  or  of  "directing  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
loss  against  an  innocent  object ". 

The  vehement  leather-seller  in  the  Pnyx  at  Athens,  when  he 
brought  forward  what  are  caUcd  "  his  calumnies  "  against  Thucy- 
did^  and  EuklSs,  as  having  caused  through  culpable  omission  a 
fatal  and  irreparable  loss  to  their  country,  might  perhaps  state  his 
case  with  greater  loudness  and  acrimony.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  say  anything  more  really  galling  than  would 
be  contained  in  the  dignified  rebuke  of  an  esteemed  modem  general 
to  a  subordinate  officer  under  similar  circumstances.  In  my 
judgment,  not  only  the  accusation  against  these  two  officers  (I 
assume  EuklSs  to  have  been  included)  was  called  for  on  the  fisdrest 
prawmptive  grounds — which  would  be  sufficient  as  a  justification 
of  the  leather-seller  Eledn->but  the  positive  verdict  of  guilty 
against  them  was  fully  merited.  Whether  the  banishment 
inflicted  was  a  greater  penalty  than  the  case  warranted,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  pronounce.  Every  age  has  its  own  standard  of 
feeling  for  measuring  what  is  a  proper  intensity  of  punishment ; 
penalties  which  our  grandfathers  thought  right  and  meet  would 
in  the  present  day  appear  intolerably  rigorous.  But  when  I 
consider  the  immense  value  of  AmphipoHs  to  Athens,  combined 
with  the  conduct  whereby  it  was  lost,  I  cannot  think  that  there 
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was  a  single  Athenian,  or  a  single  Greek,  who  would  deem  the 
penalty  of  banishment  too  severe. 

It  is  painful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of  official  censure 
against  a  man  who  as  an  historian  has  earned  the  lasting  admira- 
tion of  posterity — ^my  own,  among  the  first  and  warmest  But 
in  criticizing  tlie  conduct  of  Thucydid^  the  officer,  we  are  bound 
in  justice  to  foiget  Thucydides  the  historian.  He  was  not  known 
in  the  latter  character,  at  the  time  when  this  sentence  was  passed. 
Perhaps  he  never  would  have  been  so  known  (like  the  Neapolitan 
historian  CoUetta),  if  exile  had  not  thrown  him  out  of  the  active 
duties  and  hopes  of  a  citizen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  home  from  Eion  to 
encounter  the  grie^  wrath,  and  alarm,  so  strongly  felt  at  Athens 
after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.  Condemned,  either  with  or  without 
appearance,  he  renuuned  in  banishment  for  twenty  years,^  not  re- 
turning to  Athens  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Of  this  long  exile  much  is  said  to  have  been  spent  on  his 
property  in  Thrace ;  yet  he  also  visited  most  parts  of  Greece — 
enemies  of  Athens  as  well  as  neutral  states.  However  much  we 
may  deplore  such  a  misfortune  on  his  account,  mankind  in 
genersd  has,  and  ever  will  have,  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  at 
it.  To  this  compulsory  leisure  we  owe  the  completion,  or  rather 
the  near  approach  to  completion,  of  his  history.  And  the  oppor- 
tunities which  an  exile  enjoyed  of  personally  consulting  neutrals 
and  enemies,  contributed  much  to  form  that  impartial,  compre- 
hensive, Pan-hellenic,  spirit,  which  reigns  generally  throughout 
his  immortal  work. 

Meanwhile  Brasidas,  installed  in  Amphipolis  about  the  be- 
Ptepara-  gi^nii^g  of  December  424  RC,  employed  his  increased 
BraSidL  in  P^^®''  ^^7  ^^®  ™ore  vigorously  against  Athens.  His 
Amphipoiia  first  care  was  to  reconstitute  Amphipolis — a  task 
tondod  con-  wherein  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  whose  intrigues 
oSSSSona  ^^  contributed  to  the  capture,  came  and  personally 
arakintt  the  assisted.  That  city  went  through  a  partial  secession 
promontoty  ^^^  renovation  of  inhabitants ;  being  now  moreover 
of  AthdB.  cut  off  from  the  port  of  Eion  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Many  new 
arrangements  must  have  been  required,  as  well  for  its  internal 
1  Thucyd.  ▼.  S6. 
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polity  as  for  its  external  defence.  Brasidas  took  measures  for 
building  ships  of  war,  in  the  lake  above  the  city,  in  order  to  force 
the  lower  part  of  the  riyer,^  bat  his  most  important  step  was  to 
oonstruct  a  palisade  work,*  connecting  the  walls  of  the  city  with 
the  bridge.  He  thus  made  himself  permanently  master  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Strymdn,  so  as  to  shut  the  door  by  which  he  him- 
self had  entered,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  Argilus  and  the  western  bank  of  the  Strym^n.  He  also 
made  some  acquisitions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Pittakus, 
prince  of  the  neighbouring  Edonian-Thracian  township  of 
Myrkinus,  had  been  recently  assassinated  by  his  wife  Brauro  and 
by  some  personal  enemies.  He  had  probably  been  the  ally  of 
Athens,  and  his  assassins  now  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
courting  the  alliance  of  the  new  conqueror  of  Amphipolis.  The 
Thasian  continental  colonies  of  Galepeus  and  (Esymd  also  declared 
their  adhesion  to  him. 

While  he  sent  to  Lacedwmdn,  communicating  his  excellent 
position  as  well  as  his  large  hopes,  he  at  the  same  time,  without 
waiting  for  the  answer,  began  acting  for  himsell,  with  all  the 
allies  whom  he  could  get  together.  He  marched  first  against  the 
peninsula  called  AktS — the  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  stretches 
out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Akanthus  to  the  mighty  headland 
called  Mount  Athds— near  thirty  miles  long,  and  between  four 
and  five  miles  for  the  most  part  in  breadth.'  The  long,  rugged, 
woody  ridge— covering  this  peninsula  so  as  to  leave  but  narrow 
spaces  for  dwelling,  or  cultivation,  or  feeding  of  cattle — was  at 
this  time  occupied  by  many  distinct  petty  communities,  some  of 
them  divided  in  race  and  language.  Sanl,  a  colony  from  Andros, 
was  situated  in  the  interior  gulf  (called  the  Singitic  Gulf)  between 
Ath6s  and  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  near  the  Xerxeian  canal. 
The  rest  of  the  Akt^  was  distributed  among  Bisaltians,  KrestCnians, 
and  Edonians,  all  fractions  of  the  Thracian  name — Pelasgians  or 
Tyrrhenians,  of  the  race  which  had  once  occupied  LSmnos  and 
Imbros — and  some  Chalkidians.  Some  of  these  little  commu- 
nities spoke  habitually  two  languages.     Thyssus,  Kle6ne,  Olo- 

iThpcfd.ir.  104-106.  inc  the   topography    of   Amphipolis 

'  ThiB  la  the  vravpmna,  mentioned  when  I  come  to  describe  that  battle. 

(▼.  10)  as  existing  a  year  and  a  half       *  See  Qrisebach,  Beise  dnich  Borne- 

afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hen  nnd  Bnisa,   toL   1.  ch.  tUL  p. 

Amphipolis.    I  shall  say  more  respect-  220. 
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phyxufi,  and  others,  all  sabmitted  on  the  arrival  of  Braddas  ;  bat 
Sand  and  Dion  held  oat,  nor  ooald  he  bring  them  to  terma  even 
by  ravaging  their  territory. 

He  next  marched  into  the  Sithonian  peninfiala,  to  attack  Tordn^ 
He  attacks  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsola 
Tortad  in      —opposite  to  Cape  Kanastrseum,  the  extreme  headland 

the  Sitho-  ^  J[^  .        ,       r  t»  ne    *  i 

nian  penln-    of  the  penmsula  of  PallenS.1 

SSdt^**  Tordnfi  was  inhabited  by  a  Chalkidic  population, 
into  the  but  had  not  partaken  in  the  revolt  of  the  neighbouring 
int«nu2^  Chalkidians  against  Athens.  A  small  Athenian 
Sriimand  g&n'ison  had  been  sent  there,  probably  since  the  recent 
takes  it  dangers,  and  were  now  defending  it  as  well  as  re- 
pairing the  town- wall  in  various  parts  where  it  had  been  so 
neglected  as  to  crumble  down.  They  occupied  as  a  sort  of 
distinct  citadel  the  outlying  cape  called  LSkythos,  joining  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  the  hUl  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  forming  a 
port  wherein  lay  two  Athenian  triremes  as  guardships.  A  small 
party  in  Tor6n^  without  privity'  or  even  suspicion  of  the  rest, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Brasidas,  and  engaged  to  provide 
for  him  the  means  of  entering  and  mastering  the  town.  Accord- 
ingly he  advanced  by  a  night-march  to  the  temple  of  the 
Dioskuri  (Eastor  and  Pollux)  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  town-gates,  which  he  reached  a  little  before  daybreak, 
sending  forward  100  peltasts  to  be  still  nearer,  and  to  rudi  upon 
the  gate  at  the  instant  when  signal  was  made  from  within.  His 
Tordnsean  partisans,  some  of  whom  were  already  concealed  on  the 
spot  awaiting  his  arrival,  made  their  final  arrangements  with  him, 
and  then  returned  into  the  town — conducting  with  them  seven 
determined  men  from  his  army,  armed  only  with  daggers,  and 
having  Lysistratus  of  Olynthus  as  their  chie£  Twenty  men  had 
been  originally  named  for  this  service,  but  the  danger  appeared 
so  extreme  that  only  seven  of  them  were  bold  enough  to  ga 
This  forlorn  hope,  enabled  to  creep  in  through  a  small  aperture 
in  the  wall  towards  the  sea,  were  conducted  silently  up  to  the 
topmost  watch-tower  on  the  city  hill,  where  they  surprised  and 
slew  the  guards,  and  set  open  a  neighbouring  postern  gate,  look- 

1  Thncyd.  iv.  109.  M  TopmvuMr  yiytfoujitnn  rmt  oAmmm* 

>Thucyd.iT.  110.     KM  ai-riu^  &M6fin   rh   iiip   wok\>    c^ikv  «U^f  4««- 
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ing  towardfl  Gape  Kanastrseum,  as  well  as  the  great  gate  leading 
towards  the  agora.  They  then  broaght  in  the  peltasts  from 
without)  who,  impatient  with  the  delay,  had  gradually  stolen 
close  under  the  walk.  Some  of  these  pdltasts  kept  possession  of 
the  great  gate,  others  were  led  round  to  the  postern  at  the  top^ 
while  the  fire-signal  was  forthwith  lighted  to  invite  Brasidas  him- 
self. He  and  his  men  hastened  forward  towards  the  city  at  their 
utmost  speed  and  with  loud  shouts — a  terror-striking  notice  of  his 
presence  to  the  unprepared  citizena  Admission  was  easy  through 
the  open  gates,  but  some  also  clambered  up  by  means  of  beams 
or  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  which  was  lying  dose  to  the  wall  as  a  help 
to  the  workmen  repairing  it.  And  while  the  assailants  were  thus 
active  in  every  direction,  Brasidas  himself  conducted  a  portion  of 
them  to  assure  himoself  of  the  high  and  commanding  parts  of  the  city. 
So  completely  were  the  Tordnfisans  surprised  and  thunderstruck, 
that  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  resist.  Even  sonwpait 
the  fifty  Athenian  hoplites  who  occupied  the  agora,  ^'{^P^ 
being  found  still  asleep,  were  partly  shun,  and  partly  with  the^ 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  separately-garrisoned  ^^^^^^ 

cape  of  Llk3rthus,  whither  they  were  followed  by  a  i«^*»«».,^ 
_^'        *  ^^     m    A  ,  . .  m^  .     »•**«  to  the 

portion  of  the  TorOnaean  population ;  some  from  at-  Mpanite 

tachment  to  Athens,  others  from  sheer  tenor.    To  ^|u^ 

these  fagitives  Brasidas  addressed   a  proclamation  Wkyt^«s« 

inviting  them  to  return,  and  promising  them  perfect  security  for 

person,  property,  and  political  rights ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 

sent  a  herald  with  a  formal  summons  to  the  Athenians  in 

Ldkythus,  requiring  them  to  quit  the  place  as  belonging  to  the 

Chalkidians,  but  permitting  them  to  cany  away  their  property. 

They  refused  to  evacuate  the  place,  but  solicited  a  truce  of  one 
day  for  the  purpose  of  burying  their  slaiiL  Brasidas  granted 
them  two  days,  which  were  employed,  both  by  them  and  by  him, 
in  preparations  for  the  defence  and  attack  of  L^ythus,  each 
party  fortifying  the  houses  on  or  near  the  connecting  isthmus. 

In  the  meantime  he  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Tordneean   population,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  coo- 
same  conciliating  and  equitable  language  as  he  had  ^^(J^ 
employed  elsewhere.     ''He  had  not  come  to  harm  of^Midas 
either  the  city  or  any  individual  citizen.    Those  who  Mmbiy  at 
had  let  him  in  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  bad  men  '^^^^^ 
6—22 
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or  traitors ;  for  they  had  acted  with  a  yiew  to  the  henefit  and 
the  liberation  of  their  city,  not  in  order  to  enslave  it,  or  to  acquire 
profit  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  think  the 
worse  of  those  who  had  gone  over  to  LSkythus,  for  their  liking 
towards  Athens  :  he  wished  them  to  come  back  freely,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  more  thej  knew  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  better 
they  would  esteem  them.  He  was  prepared  to  forgive  and  for- 
get previous  hostility ;  but  while  he  invited  all  of  them  to  live 
for  the  future  as  cordial  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  he  should 
also  for  the  future  hold  each  man  responsible  for  his  conduct, 
either  as  friend  or  as  enemy." 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Two  days'  truce,  Brasidaa  attacked 
He  attack!  the  Athenian  garrison  in  L^kythus,  promising  a  re- 
anJPtiJMit  compense  of  thirty  minse  to  die  soldier  who  should 
by  itorm.  first  force  his  way  into  it.  Notwithstanding  very  poor 
means  of  defence — ^partly  a  wooden  palisade,  partly  houses  with 
battlements  on  the  roof— this  garrison  repelled  him  for  one  whole 
day.  On  the  next  morning  he  brought  up  a  machine,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  that  which  the  Bceotians  had  employed  at 
Delium,  to  set  fire  to  the  wood-work.  The  Athenians  on  their 
side,  seeing  this  fire-machine  approaching,  put  up,  on  a  building 
in  front  of  their  position,  a  wooden  platform,  upon  which  many 
of  them  mounted,  with  casks  of  water  and  large  stones  to  break 
it  or  to  extinguish  the  flames.  At  last,  the  weight  accumulated 
becoming  greater  than  the  supports  could  bear,  it  broke  down 
with  a  prodigious  noise ;  so  that  all  the  persons  and  things  upon 
it  rolled  down  in  confusion.  Some  of  these  men  were  hurt,  yet 
the  injury  was  not  in  reality  serious,  had  not  the  noise,  the 
cries,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  incident,  alarmed  those  behind, 
who  could  not  see  precisely  what  had  occurred,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  believed  the  enemy  to  have  already  forced  the  defences. 

Many  of  them  accordingly  took  to  flight,  while  those  who 
remained  were  insufficient  to  prolong  the  resistance  successfully ; 
so  that  Brasidaa,  perceiving  the  disorder  and  diminished  number 
of  the  defenders,  relinquished  his  fire-machine,  and  again  renewed 
his  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  which  now  fully  suc- 
ceeded. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Athenians  and  others 
in  the  fort  escaped  across  the  narrow  Gulf  to  the  peninsula  of 
PallSnS,  by  means  of  the  two  triremes  and  some  merchant- vessels 
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at  hand  ;  bat  every  man  found  in  it  was  ptit  to  death.  Brasidas, 
thus  mister  of  the  fort,  and  considering  that  he  owed  his  success 
to  the  sadden  rapture  of  the  Athenian  scaffolding,  regarded  this 
incident  as  a  divine  interposition,  and  presented  the  thirty 
minae  (which  he  had  promised  as  a  reward  to  the  first  man  who 
broke  in)  to  the  goddess  Athdnd  for  her  temple  at  L^kythus.  He 
moreover  consecrated  to  her  the  entire  cape  of  LSkythus ;  not 
only  demolishing  the  defences,  but  also  dismantling  the  private 
residences  which  it  contained,^  so  that  nothing  remained  except 
the  temple,  with  its  ministers  and  appurtenances. 

What  proportion  of  the  Tor6nseans  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
L^kythus  had  been  induced  to  return  by  the  pro-   p^^ 
clamation  of  Brasidas,  alike  generous  and  politic,  we  ability  and 
are  not  informed.    His  language  and  conduct  were  tofy!^- 
admirably  calculated  to  set  this  little  community  ^^^^ 
again  in  harmonious  movement,  and  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  past  feuds.     And  above  all,  it  inspired  a  strong 
sentiment  of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  himself  personally 
— a   sentiment   which  gained  strength   with  every  successive 
incident  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
exercise  a  greater  ascendency  than  could  ever  be  acquired  by 
Sparta,  and  in  some  respects  greater  than  had  ever  been  possessed 
by  Athens.     It  is  this  remarkable  development  of  commanding 
individuality,  animated  throughout  by  straightforward  public 
purposes,  and  binding  together  so  many  little  communities  who 
had  few  other  feelings  in  common,  which  lends  to  the  short 
career  of  this  eminent  man  a  romantic,  and  even  an  heroic, 
interest 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas  employed  him- 
self in  setting  in  order  the  acquisitions  already  made,  and  in 
laying  plans  for  further  conquests  in  the  spring.*  But  the 
beginning  of  spring — or  the  close  of  the  eighth  year,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  year,  of  the  war,  as  Thucydidds  reckons — 
brought  with  it  a  new  train  of  events,  which  will  be  recounted  in 
the  following  chapter. 

1  Thncyd.  It.  114, 116.    yofuVafoAAy    M9«at. 
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CHAPTER  LIV, 

TRUCE  FOE  ONE  YEAR. -RENEWAL  OF  WAR  AND  BATTLE 
OF  AMPHIPOLIS.— PEACE  OF  NIKIAS. 

Thb  eighth  year  of  the  war,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  had 
Eiehth  opened  with  sanguine  hopes  for  Athens,  and  with 
ofthewar  dark  promise  for  Sparta,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
witfanm^st  ^^  memorable  capture  of  Sphakteria  towards  the 
^^°™We  end  of  the  preceding  summer.  It  included,  not  to 
for  Athens  mention  other  events,  two  considerable  and  important 
wHh^^t  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Athens — against  Megara 
reTenesto  and  against  Bceotia;  the  former  plan,  partially  suc- 
cessful—  the  latter,  not  merely  unsuccessful,  but 
attended  with  a  ruinous  defeat  Lastly,  the  losses  in  Thrace 
following  close  upon  the  defeat  at  Ddium,  together  with  the 
unbounded  expectations  everywhere  entertained  from  the  future 
career  of  Brasidas,  had  again  seriously  lowered  the  impression 
entertained  of  Athenian  power.  The  year  thus  closed  amidst 
humiliations  the  more  painful  to  Athens  as  contrasted  with  the 
glowing  hopes  with  which  it  had  begun. 
It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those  prisoners 
whom  she  had  taken  at  Sphakteria.  With  those 
Spartans  to  prisoners,  as  Elledn  and  his  supporters  had  said  truly, 
£*oi5lSrto*  ^^  might  be  sure  of  making  peace  whenever  she 
reg&dnthe  desired  it*  Having  such  a  certainty  to  fall  back 
they  decUne  upon,  she  had  played  a  bold  game,  and  aimed  at 
re^oree-  larger  acquisitions  during  the  past  year.  This  specu- 
g«nteto  lation,  though  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  had  failed  : 
moreover,  a  new  phsenomenon,  alike  unexpected  by 
all,  had  occurred,  when  Brasidas  broke  open  and  cut  up  her 

1  Thaqrd.  iv.  SI. 
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empire  in  Thrace.  Still,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
Spaitans  to  r^;ain  their  captivee,  who  had  powerfdl  friends 
and  relatives  at  home,  that  they  considered  the  victories  of 
Brasidas  chiefly  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  that  object,  and  as 
a  means  of  prevailing  npon  Athens  to  make  peace.  To  his 
animated  representation  sent  home  from  Amphipolis,  setting 
forth  the  prospects  of  still  farther  success  and  entreating  rein- 
forcements, they  had  returned  a  discouraging  reply,  dictated 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  miserable  jealousy  of  some  of  their 
chief  men;i  who,  feeling  themselves  cast  into  the  shade,  and 
looking  upon  hia  splendid  career  as  an  eccentric  movement 
breaking  loose  from  Spartan  routine,  were  thus  on  personal,  as 
well  as  political,  grounds  disposed  to  labour  for  peace.  Such 
collateral  motives,  working  upon  the  caution  usual  with  Sparta, 
determined  her  to  make  use  of  the  present  fortune  and  realized 
conquests  of  Brasidas,  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and  recovery  of 
the  prisoners ;  without  opening  the  chance  of  ulterior  enterprizes, 
which,  though  they  might  perhaps  end  in  results  yet  more  trium- 
phant, would  unavoidably  put  in  risk  that  which  was  now  secure.' 

1  Thncyd.  Iv.  106.    h  Bi  i^  riyy  Aoiec-  aoqnisltionB  of  Bnaidai,  the  gmter 

iojCfiopa  i^i^fttvot  arpartdv  rv  m^pocrawo-  chuM  did  the  LaoediBiDoiiiuis  stand 

vr4\Xtiv  4<c«Xffv« . . .  oc  Si  A«Kcd<uutf  I'toi  of  getting  back  their  prifloneiB,  becaiuie 

ri  fUy  ml^Ky  avb  rmp  wpirmv  Mpmv  they  woald  have  mon  to  give  np  in 

ovjf  vwiii>irri<rav  avr^  Ac.  excnange  for  them.    And  the  meamnjE 

^  Thacya.  iT.  117.    rovt  yap  W^  li^pms  proposed  by  the  commentators  is  still 

vtpt  vAciovof  ivotovKTo  Kopi(craj90tut  m  more   excluded   by  the   very   words 

cri  BpavUat  <vrvx«i '  'o*  ffuAAor,  tin.  immediately  preeeding  in  Thncydidte : 

ttMt^ov  ywpi^tfWTOf  avrov  ml  i.vTiwuXtk  "The  lAcedaraionians  were  above  all 

Kara^rr^crajnot,  imp  ^iw  oWpc«tfat,  rote  things   anxions   to    get    back    their 

4*  «K  rov  i<rov  afivp6iiM»oi  «MvAvr«vctv  prisoners,  becaose  Brasidas  was  still 

xal  «pan{irtcr.  in  fall  success ".     It  is  impossible. 

This  is  a  perplexing  passage,  and  immediately  after  this,  that  he  can  go 

the  sense  pat  upon  n  by  the  best  on  to  say,  "  Tet  if  Brasidas  became 

commentators  appears  to  me  unsatis-  ttiU  mon  tiireut^,  they  woold  U>$e  the 

factory.  chance  of  getting  the  priaonerB  back  **. 

Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "The  sense  Baaer  and  Poppo,  who  notice  this 

required  must  be  something  of  this  contradiction,  profess  to  solve  it  by 

sort      If  Brasidas   were  still   more  saying  **  that  if  Brasidas  poshed  his 

successful,  the  consequence  woold  be  successes  farther,  the  Athenians  woold 

that  they  would  lose  their  men  taken  be  seized  with  each  violence  of  hatred 

at  Spbakteria,  and  after  all  woald  ran  and  indignation,  thai  they  woold  pot 

the  risk  of  not  being  finally  victoriouB."  the    prisoners    to    death".      Poppo 

To  the  same  purpose,  substantially,  supports  this  by  appealing  to  iv.  41. 

Haack,  Poppo,  G61ier,  Ac.    Bat  surely  which  passage,  however,  wUl  be  found 

this  is  a  meaning  which  cannot  have  to  carry  no  proof  in  the  case, 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  ThncydidSs.        Next,   as  to  the   words  «rriv«A« 


For  how  could  tiie  fact,  of  Brasidas  Keeraar^crairro%  (iwi  fUt^op  x<»P^<'«>'^f 

being  mof^e  fUOM«s/W,  cause  the  Laced»*  avrov    mai   avriwaXa    KaTuarAvayTot)— 

monuuis  to  lose  the  chance  of  regaining  GSller   translates   these   "Postquam 

their    prisoners  T     The    larger    the  Brasidas    in    mi^ns    profedsset,    et 
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The  liistory  of  tlie  AthenianB  daring  the  past  year  might  indeed 
serve  as  a  warning  to  deter  the  Spartans  from  playing  an  adyen> 
torous  game. 


ma  amta  emu  potutaU  Atkenitntiwk 
aqwuMt ".  To  the  same  pnrpoee  also 
Haack  and  Poppo.  But  if  this  were 
the  meaning,  It  would  seem  to  imply 
tliat  BraddaiB  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
and  gained  nothing:  that  his  gains 
were  all  to  be  made  during  the  future. 
Whereas  the  fact  is  distinctly  the 
reTorse,  as  Thucydidto  himself  had  told 
us  in  the  line  preceding ;  Brasidas  had 
already  made  immense  acquisitions— 
so  great  and  serious,  that  the  principal 
anxiety  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  to 
make  use  of  what  he  had  already 
gained  as  a  means  of  getting  back 
their  prisoners,  before  the  tide  of 
fortune  could  turn  against  him. 

Again,  the  lajst  part  of  the  sentence 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
commentators  as  corrupt.  It  is  not 
agreed  to  what  prerious  mbiJect  roU  U 
is  intended  to  refer. 

So  unsatisfactory,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  meaning  assigned  by  the  com- 
mentators to  the  general  passage,  that 
if  no  other  meaning  could  be  found  in 
the  words,  I  should  rogard  the  whole 
sentence  as  corrupt  in  some  way  or 
other.  But  I  think  another  meaning 
may  be  found. 
I  admit  that  the  words  «irl  futC»y 

SMpqcrayTOf  avrov  might  signify  "  if  ne 
tiould  arriTe  at  greater  success"— 
ui>on  the  analogy  of  1 17  and  i.  118— 
c«i  wKtlarop  4x«*pi|<rav  iwofutn — iw\ 
ftirya  ^x*^P<f^>*'  Svra|MMC.  But  they  do 
not  necessarily,  nor  even  naturally, 
bear  this  signification.  Xwpctv  <iri 
(with  accus.  case)  means  to  tnareh  upon, 
to  aim  at.  to  ffo  at,  or  oo  /or  (adopting 
an  English  colloit^uial  equivalent)— 
cywpovv  ciri  r^v  aiTucpvf  ikevOtpiap 
(Thucyd.  riii.  M).  The  phrase  might 
be  used,  whether  the  person,  of  whom 
it  was  afflrmed,  succeeded  in  his  object 
or  not.  I  conceive  that  in  this  \tlac& 
the  words  mean—"  if  Brasidas  should 
go  at  something  greater  "—if  he  should 
aim  at,  "or  march  upon,  greater  ob- 
jects": without  afifinning  the  point, 
one  way  or  the  other,  whether  he 
would  attain  or  miss  what  he  aimed  at. 
Next,  the  words  avrtiroAa  icaravni- 
vavrot  do  not  refer,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
the  future  gains  of  Brasidaa,  or  to 
their  magnitude  and  comparative  avail 
in  negotiation.  The  words  rather 
mean— **  if  he  should  stake  in  open 


contest  and  hostili^  that  which  he 
had  already  acquired"— (thus  exposing 
it  to  the  chance  of  being  lost)— ^*  if  he 
should  put  himself  and  his  already 
acquired  gains  in  battle-front  against 
the  enemy".  The  meaning  would  be 
then  substantially  the  same  as  Kara- 
ffni^vayrov  iavrby  iarriiraXov.  The  two 
words  here  discussed  are  essentially 


obscure  and  elliptic^,  and  every  in- 
terpretation must  proceed  by  brii    ' 
into    light  those  ideas    which    th«y 


proceed  by  bringing 

^       ideas    which    th«y 

Imperfectly  indicate.  Now  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  suggest  keeps  quite 
as  closely  to  the  meaning  of  the  two 
words  as  that  of  Haack  and  Ooller; 
while  it  brings  out  a  general  sense, 
making  the  whole  sentence  (of  whidi 
these  two  words  form  a  part)  distinct 
and  instructive.  The  substantive, 
which  would  be  understood  along  with 

orriiraAa,   would   be  ra    irpay^Mira— or 

pertiaps  ri  tvrvx^tiaTa,  borrowed  from 
the  verb  «vrvx«ii  which  immediately 
precedes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I 
think  that  roU  6i  refers  to  the  same 
subject  M  avrtiraXa:  in  fact  av^  Tov 
urov  ifvwofjmvoi  is  only  a  fuller  expres- 
sion 01  the  same  general  idea  as  irri- 
voAo. 

The  whole  sentence  would  then  be 
construed  thus :— **  For  they  were  most 
anxious  to  recover  their  captives, 
because  Brasidas  was  still  in  good 
fortune ;  while  they  were  likely,  u  he 
should  go  at  more  and  put  himself  as 
he  now  stood  into  hostile  contention, 
to  remain  deprived  of  their  captives ; 
and  even  in  regard  to  their  successes, 
to  take  the  chiuice  of  danger  or  victory 
in  equal  conflict". 

The  sense  here  brought  out  is  dis- 
tinct and  rational ;  and  I  think  it  lies 
fairly  in  the  worda  Thuc/didto  does 
not  intend  to  represent  tne  Laoedie- 
monians  as  feeling  that  if  Brasidas 
should  really  gain  more  than  he  had 
l^ned  already,  such  further  acquisi- 
tion would  be  a  disadvantage  to  them 
and  prevent  them  from  recovering  their 
captives.  He  represents  them  as  pre- 
ferring the  eertaintp  of  those  acquisitions 
which  Brasidas  had  already  made,  to 
the  chance  and  hoMard  of  his  aiming  at 
greater,  which  could  not  be  done  with- 
out endangering  that  which  was  now 
secure— and  not  only  secure,  but  sufB- 
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Ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  LacedsmoniaiiB  had 
been  attempting,  directly  or  indiiectlj,  negotiations 
for  peace  and  the  recovery  of  the  prisoner&    Their  ^JS^oanax 
pacific  dispositions  were  especially  instigated  by  Eing  at  Spaita- 
PleiBtoanax,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  gave  him  a  mm-^ 
strong  motive  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.    He  had  ^{[[^^^ 
been  banished  from  Sparta,  fourteen  years  before  the  Us  long 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  a  little  before  the  noenUy  " 
Thirty  years'  truce,  under  the  charge  of  having  taken  {S^ISJjJ^ 
bribes  from  the  Athenians  on  occasion  of  invading 
Attica.    For  more  than  eighteen  years  he  lived  in  bamshment 
close  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykssus  in  Arcadia ;  in  such  constant 
fear  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  that  his  dwelling-house  was  half 
within  the  consecrated  ground.^    But  he  never  lost  the  hope  of 
procuring  restoration,  through   the    medium  of  the   I^rtbian 
priestess  at  Delphi,  whom  he  and  his  brother  Aristokl^  kept 
in  their  pay.    To  every  sacred  legation  which  went  from  Sparta 
to  Delphi  she  repeated  the  same  imperative  injunction — ^  They 
must  bring  back  the  seed  of  (HSrakl^)  the  demi-god  son  of 
Zeus  frt>m  foreign  land  to  their  own ;  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be 
their  fate  to  plough  with  a  silver  ploughshare".    The  command 
of  the  god,  thus  incessantly  repeated  and  backed  by  the  influence 
of  those  friends  who  supported  Pleistoanax  at  home,  at  length 
produced  an  entire  change  of  sentiment  at  Sparta.    In  the  fourth 

dent,  if  properly  managed,  to  procnre  «ep«r4««ty,  the  particle  «al  has  a  di^Jnnc- 
the  reetoxation  of  the  captiTes.  tiTe  eenae,  of  which  there  are  analogoue 
Poppo  refers  rote  ii  to  the  Athe-  ezamplee— we  KOhner.  Oriechieche 
niane ;  Oilier  refers  it  to  the  remain*  Grammatiic,  sect  7B6,  OgDiijiag  wab- 
ing  Spartan  mUitaiy  foroe,  apart  from  stantially  the  same  as  j) :  and  exaunples 
the  captiTes  who  were  detained  at  eren  in  Thucydidte,  in  each  phrases  as 
Athens.  Ihe  latter  reference  seems  to  tdmvtv  mu  wnpaxk^nm  (L  82,  14S>— rot- 
me  improper,  for  rote  Si  most  signify  avny  km  5ti  iyyvrara  rotfrwv,  v.  74— see 
some  persona  or  things  which  nave  Poppo's  note  on  L  21.  Also  i.  118,  mi 
been  before  specifled  orindlcated ;  and  wapoKaXavinnot  koX  dxAifroe— where  mai 
that  which  GoUer  supposes  it  to  mean  must  be  need  dLdnnctively,  or  eqniva- 
has  not  been  before  indicated.  To  lent  to  ij ;  since  the  two  epithets  ez- 
refer  it  to  the  Athenians,  with  Poppo  pressly  exclude  each  other, 
and  Haack  in  his  second  edition,  we  ^  Thncyd.  ▼.  117.  ^ifuw  rn  ouciat 
should  have  to  look  a  great  way  back  rov  Upov  r6n  rov  Atbs  oucovrra  ^fi^ 
for  the  subject,  and  there  is  moreoTer  twk  AMctioAtuavimv. 
a  difficulty  in  construing  ai»»v6fuvot  "The  reason  was,  that  he  might  be 
with  the  oatiTe  case.  O&erwise  this  in  sanctuary  at  an  instant's  notice,  and 
reference  would  be  admissible:  though  yet  might  be  able  to  perform  some  of 
I  think  it  better  to  raf er  rott  M  to  the  the  common  offices  of  life  without  pro- 
same  subject  as  avriwaXa,  In  the  fanation,  which  could  not  have  been 
phiase  Kiv6vv€v9ip  (or  xtvAvi^orcfcy,  for  the  case  had  the  whole  dwelling  been 
there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  within  the  sacred  prednct"  (Dr. 
this  old  reading  should  be  altered)  mi  Arnold's  note.) 
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or  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  war  the  exile  was  recalled ; 
and  not  merely  recalled,  hat  weloomed  with  nnhoonded  honomnB 
— received  with  the  same  sacrifices  and  choric  shows  as  those 
which  were  said  to  hare  heen  offered  to  the  primitive  kings  on 
the  first  settlement  of  Sparta. 

As  in  the  case  of  Eleomen^  and  Demaratns,  however,  it  was 
not  long  hefore  the  previous  intrigue  came  to  be  detected,  or  at 
least  generally  suspected  and  believed,  to  the  great  discredit  of 
Pleistoanaz,  though  he  could  not  be  again  bapished.  Xvery 
successive  public  calamity  which  befell  the  state — ^the  miscarnages 
of  Alkidasj  the  defeat  of  Eurylochus  in  Amphilochia,  and  above 
all,  the  unprecedented  humiliation  in  Sphakteria — were  imputed 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  in  consequence  of  the  impious 
treachery  of  Pleistoanaz.  Suffering  under  such  an  imputation, 
this  king  was  most  eager  to  exchange  the  hazards  of  war  for  the 
secure  march  of  peace,  so  that  he  was  thus  personally  interested 
in  opening  every  door  for  negotiation  with  Athens,  and  in 
restoring  himself  to  credit  by  regaining  the  prisoners.^ 

After  the  battle  of  Delium,'  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Nikias, 
Lach^  and  the  philo-Laconian  i>arty  began  to  find 
tionfl during  increasing  favour  at  Athens;'  while  the  unforeseen 
c^sS^^  losses  in  Thrace,  coming  thick  upon  each  other — each 
B.C.  for  successive  triumph  of  Brasidas  apparently  increasing 
^^^^^  his  means  of  achieving  more—tended  to  convert  the 

discouragement  of  the  Athenians  into  positive  alarm.  Negotia- 
tions appear  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  great  part  of 
the  winter.  The  continual  hope  that  these  might  be  brought  to 
a  dose,  combined  with  the  impolitic  aversion  of  Nikias  and  his 
friends  to  energetic  military  action,  help  to  explain  the  unwonted 
apathy  of  Athens,  under  the  pressure  of  such  disgraces.  But  so 
much  did  her  courage  flag,  towards  the  dose  of  the  winter,  that 
she  came  to  look  upon  a  truce  as  her  only  means  ^  of  preservation 
against  the  victorious  progress  of  Brasidas.  What  the  tone  of 
Kledn  now  was,  we  are  not  directly  informed.  He  would  pro- 
bably still  continue  opposed  to  the  propositions  of  peace,  at  least 

1  Thacyd.  ▼.  It,  1&  *  Thuoyd.  ir.  118 :  t.  48. 

>Thao.T.  16.    v^aJUvrmvV  airApiwl  4  niucyd.  iT.  117.      vofuvoyrcv  *A4S|- 

rf  AifXi^pirap^axp^fLAoiAauecteilA^MOii  vatoi  iU¥  ovic  ay  in  rby  3(Mnriiaw  tr^r 

yv6vr*%  vvv  lAoAAor  <v  ivitftifUpovt,  vet-  witoowwovr  ij<rat  ovjiv  vpir    vapa<r«cv«t- 

ovfTOA  T))y  hnwitnop  lmx«(pAar,  Ac  vmivro  koB  *  ^ wxiA***  Ac. 
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indirectly,  by  inBisting  on  terms  more  fiiYonrable  than  could  be 
obtained.  On  this  point  bis  political  comuelfl  would  be  wrong ; 
but  on  another  point  tbey  would  be  much  sounder  and  more 
judicious  than  those  of  his  rival  Nikias ;  for  he  would  recommend 
a  strenuous  prosecution  of  hostilities  by  Athenian  force  against 
Brasidas  in  Thrace.  At  the  present  moment  this  was  the  most 
urgent  political  necessity  of  Athens,  whether  she  entertained  or 
rejected  the  views  of  peace.  And  the  policy  of  Nikias,  who 
cradled  up  the  existing  depression  of  the  citizens,  by  encouraging 
them  to  rely  on  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Sparta,  was  ill-judged 
and  disastrous  in  its  results,  as  the  future  will  hereafter  show. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  peace-party  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta  to  negotiate  at  first  for  a  definitive  peace.  But  the 
conditions  of  such  a  peace  were  not  easy  to  determine,  so  as  to 
satisfy  both  parties,  and  became  more  and  more  difficult  with 
every  success  of  Brasidaa  At  length  the  Athenians,  eager  above 
all  things  to  arrest  his  progress,  sent  to  Sparta  to  propose  a  truce 
for  one  year — desiring  the  Spartans  to  send  to  Athens  envoys 
with  full  powers  to  settle  the  terms :  the  truce  would  allow  time 
and  tranquillity  for  settling  the  conditions  of  a  definitive  treaty. 
The  proposition  of  the  truce  for  one  year,^  together  with  the  first 
two  articles  ready  prepared,  came  from  Athens,  as  indeed  we 
might  have  presumed  even  without  proof ;  since  the  interest  of 
Sparta  was  rather  against  it,  as  allowing  to  the  Athenians  the 
fullest  leisure  for  making  preparations  against  further  losses  in 
Thrace.  But  her  main  desire  was,  not  so  much  to  put  herself  in 
condition  to  make  the  best  possible  peace,  as  to  ensure  some  peace 
which  would  liberate  her  captives.  She  calculated  that  when 
once  the  Athenians  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  peace  for  one  year, 
they  would  not  again  voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves  the 
rigorous  obligations  of  war.' 

In  the  month  of  March,  423  B.a,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month  Gerastius  at  Sparta,  a  truce  for  one  year  was  concluded 
and  sworn,  between  Athens  on  one  side,  and  Sparta,  Ck)rinth, 

1  This  ftppcan  from  the  form  of  the  v^k  4^  Ktkt^m, 
trace  in  Tbncyd.  ir.  118 ;  it  is  prepared        >  Thocyd.  it.  117.    koI  yrrofUnK  a^a- 

^  "P*^?^  ™  ^'^'^'^^J^^^^  ^' ^  P>^^<>^*  "MX^   KOKMV    ffol  raXaiwmpiat    uoAAor 

propoeitloB  fkom  Athene ;  in  sect.  8,  o*  hrthfidfmiv  (rove    'A0mfaiovt)   ovrevc 
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Sikjdn,  Epidanrus,  and  Megara  on  the  otber.i  The  Spartana,  in- 
,^j^^^  f  ^  Btead  of  merely  despatching  plenipotentiaries  to  AthenSi 
on«7e^  as  the  Athenians  had  desired,  went  a  step  further, 
in  Much,  In  concurrence  with  the  Athenian  envoys,  they  drew 
428  B.C.  ^p  ^  f^pQ^  Qf  truce,  approved  by  themselveB  and  their 
allies,  in  such  manner  that  it  only  required  to  be  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  Athenians.  The  general  principle  of  the  truce  was 
tUi  possidetis,  and  the  conditions  were  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  Respecting  the  temple  at  Delphi,  every  Qreek  shall  have 
CondmonB  the  right  to  niake  use  of  it  honestly  and  without  fear, 
of  the  trace,  pursuant  to  the  customs  of  his  particular  city.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  stipulation,  prepared  and  sent  verbatim  from 
Athens,  was  to  allow  Athenian  vintors  to  go  thither,  which  had 
been  impossible  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Boeotians'  and  Phokians.  The  Delphian  authorities  also 
were  in  the  interest  of  Sparta,  and  doubtless  the  Athenians 
received  no  formal  invitation  to  the  Pythian  games.  But  the 
Boeotians  and  Phokians  were  no  parties  to  the  truce :  accordingly 
the  Lacedaemonians,  while  accepting  the  article  and  proclaiming 
the  general  liberty  in  principle,  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
enforce  it  by  arms  as  far  as  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  are 
concerned,  but  only  to  try  and  persuade  them  by  amicable 
representations.  The  liberty  of  sacrificing  at  Delphi  was  at  this 
moment  the  more  welcome  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  seem  to 
have  fancied  themselves  under  the  displeasure  of  ApoUo.' 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  enquire  out  and  punish, 
each  according  to  its  own  laws,  such  persons  as  may  violate  the 
property  of  the  Delphian  god.  This  article  also  is  prepared  at 
Athens,  for  the  purpose  seemingly  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
Apollo  and  the  Delphians.  The  LacedsemoniauB  accept  the 
article  literally,  of  course. 

3.  The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  KythSra,  Nissea  and 

iThttcyd.  iT.  119.    The  fourteenth  nlan  Strata  (<Tv*iaa<r»ai  M  a^r^jca 

of   Elaphebolion,  and   the  twelth  of  iidKa   ra%  wpta-fitCai  iv  tA  S^/im  rit 

Gerastins,  desicnate  the  Mime  day.  mfiovcrutt  ir.  118, 119) ;  that  day  being 

The  trace  went  ready-prepared  from  fixed  on  as  the  commencement 
Sparta  to  Athens,  together  with  en*        The  lunar  monthe  in  different  dtlee 

TovB  Spartan,  Corinthian,  Megariaa,  were  never  in  precise  agreement 
Sikyonian,  and  Epidaurian.   The  trace        >  See  Aristophan.  Aves,  188. 
was  accepted  by  the  Athenian  as-        SThucyd.   v.   1->S8.     They  might 

sembly,  and  swora  to  at  once  by  all  perhaps  belicTe  that  the  ooonpation  of 

the  enToys  aa  weU  aa  by  three  Athe-  Delium  had  giten  offence  to  Apollo. 
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Bilizioa,  and  Methana  in  the  neigbbonrbood  of  Troezdn,  are  to 
remain  as  at  present  No  communication  to  take  place  between 
Kytbdia  and  any  portion  of  the  mainland  belonging  to  the 
LacedsBmonian  alliance.  The  eoldieis  occupying  Pylns  shall 
confine  themselves  within  the  space  between  Buphras  and 
Tomeus ;  those  in  NiBssa  and  Minoa,  within  the  road  which 
leads  from  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Nisus  to  the  temple  of  Poseiddn, 
without  any  communication  with  the  population  beyond  that 
limit.  In  like  manner  the  Athenians  in  the  peninsula  of 
Methana  near  TroezSn,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city, 
shall  observe  the  special  convention  concluded  between  them 
respecting  boundaries.^ 

4.  The  Lacedeemonians  and  their  allies  shall  make  use  of  the  . 
sea  for  trading  purposes,  on  their  own  coasts,  but  shall  not  have 
liberty  to  sail  in  any  ship  of  war,  nor  in  any  rowed  merchant- 
vessel  of  tonnage  equal  to  GOO  talents.  [All  war-ships  were 
generally  impelled  by  oar :  they  sometimes  used  sails,  but  never 
when  wanted  for  fighting.  Merchant-vessels  seem  generally  to 
have  sailed,  but  were  sometimes  rowed  :  the  limitation  of  size  is 
added,  to  ensure  that  the  Lacedssmonians  shall  not^  under  colour 
of  merchantmen,  get  up  a  warlike  navy.] 

5.  There  shall  be  free  communication  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  between  Peloponn^us  and  Athens  for  herald  or  embassy, 
with  suitable  attendants,  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace  or  for  the 
adjustment  of  differences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  the  other,  whether 
free  or  slave.  [This  article  was  alike  important  to  both  parties. 
Athens  had  to  fear  the  revolt  of  her  subject-allies — Sparta  the 
desertion  of  Helots.] 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both  parties,  according 
to  their  established  laws  and  customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty  prepared  at  Sparta — 
seemingly  in  concert  with  Athenian  envoys — and  sent  by  the 
Spartans  to  Athens  for  approval,  with  the  following  addition — 
"  If  there  be  any  provision  which  occurs  to  you,  more  honourable 
or  just  than  these,  come  to  Lacedsemdn  and  tell  us ;  for  neither 
the  Spartans  nor  their  allies  will  resist  any  just  suggestions. 
But  let  those  who  come  bring  with  them  full  powers  to  conclude, 

1  Thucyd.  it.  118 ;  see  Poppo's  ootei 
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in  tlie  same  manner  as  70a  desire  of  ns.  The  truce  shall  be  for 
one  year." 

By  the  resolution  which  Lachds  proposed  in  the  Athenian 
bmoI  ti  P^^lic  assembly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the  people  further 
to  open  decreed  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  a 
SSw^'r  definitive  treaty,  and  directed  the  Strat^  to  propose 
a  debiitive  to  the  next  ensuing  assembly  a  scheme  and  principles 
for  conducting  the  negotiations.  But  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  envoys  between  Sparta  and  Athens  were 
bringing  the  truce  to  final  adoption,  events  happened  in  Thrace 
which  threatened  to  cancel  it  altogether.  Two  days^  after  the 
important  fourteenth  of  Elaphebolion,  but  before  the  truce  could 
be  made  known  in  Thrace,  Skidnd  revolted  from  Athens  to 
Brasidas. 

Skidnd  was  a  town  calling  itself  Acheean,  one  of  the  numerous 
Newerents  colonies  which,  in  the  want  of  an  acknowledged 
wYTftoT"  mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  warriors  returning 
SUOiiSfrom  from  Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  of 
BraS^  PaUdnd  (the  westernmost  of  those  three  narrow 
afterlSe  Ungues  of  land  into  which  ChalkidikS  branches  out) ; 
truoe  was  conterminous  with  the  Eretrian  colony  Mendd.  The 
M^b  498  Skidnseans,  not  without  considerable  dissent  among 
B.C.    *  themselves,  proclaimed   their   revolt   from   Athens, 

under  concert  with  Brasidas.  He  immediately  crossed  the  Oulf 
into  Palldnd,  himself  in  a  little  boat,  but  with  a  trireme  close 
at  his  side  ;  calculating  that  she  would  protect  him  against  any 
small  Athenian  vessel,  while  any  Athenian  trireme  which  he 
might  encounter  would  attack  his  trireme,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  little  boat  in  which  he  himself  was.  The  revolt  of  Skidnd 
was,  from  the  position  of  the  town,  a  more  striking  defiance  of 
Athens  than  any  of  the  preceding  eventa  For  the  isthmus 
connecting  PallSnd  with  the  mainland  was  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Potidsea — a  town  assigned  at  the  period  of  its  capture,  seven 
years  before,  to  Athenian  settlers,  though  probably  containing 
some  other  residents  besides.  Moreover  the  isthmus  was  so 
narrow,  that  the  wall  of  Potidsea  barred  it  across  completely 
from  sea  to  sea.  PallSnS  wa^  therefore  a  quasi-island,  not  open 
to  the  aid  of  land  force  frx)m  the  continent,  like  the  towns 
1  Thacyd.  iv.  123. 
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previotiBly  acquired  by  Brasidas.  The  Skidnseans  thus  put 
themselvea,  without  any  foreign  aid,  into  conflict  against  the 
whole  force  of  Athens,  bringing  into  question  her  empire  not 
merely  over  continental  towns,  but  over  islands. 

Even  to  Brasidas  himself  their  revolt  appeared  a  step  of 
astonishing  boldness.    On  being  received  into  the  city,   BraaidM 
he  convened  a  public  assembly,  and  addressed  to  them  crones 
the  same  language  which  he  had  employed  at  Akanthus  s^dn§— his 
and  Tordne,  disavowing  all  party  preferences  as  well  J5?^ct^ 
as  all  interference  with  the  internal  politics  of  the  enthunastic 
town,  and  exhorting  them  only  to  unanimous  efforts  for  him  ^'^ 
against  the  common  enemy.    He  bestowed  upon  them  ^^^^"^ 
at  the  same  time  the  warmest  praise  for  their  courage.    ''They, 
though  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  islanders,  had  stood  forward 
of  their  own  accord  to  procure  freedom,^  without  waiting  like 
cowards  to  be  driven  on  by  a  foreign  force  towards  what  was 
clearly  their  own  good.     He  considered  them  capable  of  any 
measure   of  future   heroism,  if  the   danger   now  impending 
from  Athens  should  be  averted,  and  he  should  assign  to  them 
the  very  first  post  of  honour  among   the   faithful  allies  of 
Lacedssmdn." 

This  generous,  straightforward,  and  animating  tone  of  exhorta- 
tion— appealing  to  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
mind,  the  love  of  complete  city  autonomy,  and  coming  from  the 
lips  of  one  whose  whole  conduct  had  hitherto  been  conformable 
to  it — had  proved  highly  efficacious  in  all  the  previous  towns. 
But  in  SkionS  it  roused  the  population  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.'  It  worked  even  upon  the  feelings  of  the  dissentient 
minority,  bringing  them  round  to  partake  heartily  in  the  move- 
ment. It  produced  a  unanimous  and  exalted  confidence  which 
made  them  look  forward  cheerfully  to  all  the  desperate  chances 
in  which  they  had  engaged  themselves  ;  and  it  produced  at  the 
same  time,  in  still  more  unbounded  manifestation,  the  same 
personal  attachment  and  admiration  as  Brasidas  inspired  else- 
where. The  Skidnaans  not  only  voted  to  him  publicly  a  golden 
crown,  OB  the  liberator  of  Greece,  but  when  it  was  placed  on  his 

1  Thncyd.  !▼.  120.  Srw*  ovWr  oXAo  roToi  j«|fpAio'^y  «  to??  XAyw,  ««*  9ap- 
4  vwUtm,  Ac.  9^a-aym  v«rr««  &/M>iMf ,  mat  oI«  vp&rtpov 

*  Tlracyd.  It.  12L    koX  ol  likv  Xciw    lui  ^pcoKc  ra  wpMr<r6fuvaf  Ao. 
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head,  the  burst  of  indiyidaal  sentiment  and  sympathy  was  the 
strongest  of  which  the  Grecian  bosom  was  capable.  *^They 
crowded  round  him  individually,  and  encircled  his  head  with 
fillets,  like  a  victorious  athlete,''^  says  the  historian.  This 
remarkable  incident  illustrates  what  I  observed  before — that  the 
achievements,  the  self-relying  march,  the  straightforward  politics, 
and  probity  of  this  illustrious  man — who  in  character  was  more 
Athenian  than  Spartan,  yet  with  the  good  qualities  of  Athens 
predominant — inspired  a  personal  emotion  towards  him  such  as 
rarely  found  its  way  into  Qrecian  political  life.  The  sympathy 
and  admiration  felt  in  Greece  towards  a  victorious  athlete  was 
not  merely  an  intense  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  was 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  widespread  and  Pan-hellenic.  It 
was  connected  with  the  religion,  the  taste,  and  the  love  of  recrea- 
tion common  to  the  whole  nation — while  politics  tended  rather 
to  disunite  the  separate  cities :  it  was  further  a  sentiment  at  once 
familiar  and  exclusively  personal.  Of  its  exaggerated  intensity 
throughout  Greece  the  philosophers  often  complained,  not  with- 
out good  reason.  But  ThucydidSs  cannot  convey  a  more  lively 
idea  of  the  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  with  which  Braeidas  was 
welcomed  at  Ski6nS,  just  after  the  desperate  resolution  taken  by 
the  citizens,  than  by  using  this  simile. 
The  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  much  the 

utmost  resolution  of  the  SkionseanB  was  needed,  and 
brings  how  speedily  their  insular  position  would  draw  upon 

foTCemente  tliem  the  vigorous  invasion  of  Athens.  He  accord- 
to  9ki6nA-  ingly  brought  across  to  Palling  a  considerable  portion 
away  the  of  his  army,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  defence 
wmen  Mid  ^^  Ski6n^  but  also  with  the  intention  of  surprising 
of  wfeS**^   both  Mendfi    and    Potidsea,  in  both  which    places 

there  were  small  parties  of   conspirators  prepared 
to  open  the  gates. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the  commissioners 
who  came  to  announce  formally  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  for 
one  year,  and  to  enforce  its  provisions — ^Athenseus  from  Sparta, 

1  Thttcyd.  It.  121.     ical  £i)/M(n>  ficv  compare  also  Kranae  (OlriDpia),  sect 

XPvvifm^vifav4&ilva»»9i\»v99povm  17,  p.  182  (Wien,  1838).    It  was  cnsto- 

•niv  'EAAada,  Ul^  re  ireu-vCovp  re  kcX  muj  to  place  a  fillet  of  cloth  or  Unen 

vpoinjpxorro  Mo-rcp  iBkwn.  on  the  head  of  the  Tictora  at  Olympla, 

ComiMkre  Plutarch,  Periklto,  c.  28 :  before  patting  on  the  oliTe  wreath. 
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one  of  tlie  three  Spartans  who  had  ewom  to  the  treaty ;  Aria- 
tonymua,  from  Athena.     The  fiice   of  affaire  was 
materially  altered  by  thia   communication ;   mnch  miarionen 
to  the  aatiafaction  of  the  newly-acquired  alliea  of  ^xJ^^ 
Sparta   in  Thrace,  who  accepted  the  truce  forth-  g^*^®*"^^ 
with,  but  to  the  great  chagrin  of  Brasidas,  whooe  umoanoeto 
career  waa  thuB  auddenly  arrested.     Tet  he  could  £i^^^ 
not   openly   refuse   obedience,  and   his   army  waa  i«»t 
accordingly  transferred  from  the  peninaula  of  Pall§n4  ^^  " 
to  Toronl 

The  case  of  SkidnS,  however,  immediately  raised  an  obstruc- 
tion, doubtlesa  very  agreeable  to  him.     The  com-  Dj^p^te 
miasioners,  who  had  come  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  SfP^^'V 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  revolt  of  that  place,  and  The  war 
Aristonymus  was  astonished  to  find  the  enemy  in  Sii^Taoe 
Pall6n&     But  on  inquiring  into  the  case,  he  dis-  *>«*  *»      * 
covered  that  the  Skidnseans  had  not  revolted  until  ere^where 
two  days  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  *^' 
of  the  truce.    Accordingly,  while  sanctioning  the  truce  for  all  the 
other  cities  in  Thrace,  he  refused  to  comprehend  Skidnd  in  it, 
sending  immediate  news  home  to  Athens.    Brasidas,  protesting 
loudly  against  this  proceeding,  refused  on  his  part  to  abandon 
Skidn^  which  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  him  by  the  recent 
scenes ;  and  even  obtained  the  countenance  of  the  LacedaBmonian 
commissioners,  by  falsely  asseverating  that  the  city  had  revolted 
before  the  day  named  in  the  truce. 

Violent  was  the  burst  of  indignation  when  the  news  sent  home 
by  Aristonymus  reached  Athens.  It  was  nowise  softened,  when 
the  Lacedffimonians,  acting  upon  the  version  of  the  case  sent  to 
them  by  Brasidas  and  Athenieus,  despatched  an  embassy  thither 
to  claim  protection  for  Skidnd,  or  at  any  rate  to  procure  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  by  arbitration  or  pacific  decision. 
Having  the  terms  of  the  treaty  on  their  side,  the  Athenians  were 
least  of  all  disposed  to  relax  from  their  rights  in  favour  of  the 
first  revolting  islanders.  They  resolved  at  once  to  undertake  an 
expedition  for  the  reconquest  of  Ski6n6 ;  and  further,  on  the 
proposition  of  Ele6n,  to  put  to  death  all  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  that  place  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been  re- 
conquered.   At  the  same  time  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
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throw  up  the  trace  generallj.  The  state  of  feeliog  on  both  sides 
tended  to  this  lesnlt — that  while  the  war  continued  in  Thrace, 
it  was  suspended  everywhere  else.^ 

Fresh  intelligence  soon  arrived  —  carrying  exasperation  at 
-BjgfoXif^  Athens  jet  further — of  the  revolt  of  Mend^  the 
MmdAfrom  adjoining  town  to  SkidnS.  Those  Mendseans,  who 
BTMidaa  had  laid  their  measures  for  secretly  introducing 
Sftotf  ttIL  Brasidas,  were  at  first  baffled  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Mendieaiu  truce  commissioners.  But  they  saw  that  he  retained 
to^inotoct  his  hold  on  Skidnd,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 
2S1;  to  **  truce;  and  they  ascertained  that  he  was  willing  still  to 
them  a  protect  them  if  they  revolted,  though  he  could  not  be 
a^nst^        An  accomplice,  as  originally  projected,  in  the  surprise 


Hedaparto  ®^  *^®  town.  Being,  moreover,  only  a  small  party, 
upon  an  with  the  sentiment  o(  the  population  against  them, 
^^ut^  they  were  afraid,  if  they  now  relinquished  their 
AnbibaiiB  scheme,  of  being  detected  and  punished  for  the 
interior  of  partial  steps  already  taken,  when  the  Athenians 
^*******°***  should  come  against  Skidnl  They  therefore  thought 
it  on  th9  whole  the  least  dangerous  course  to  persevere.  They 
proclaimed  their  revolt  from  Athens,  constraining  the  reluctant 
citizens  to  obey  them.'  The  government  seems  before  to  have 
been  democratical,  but  they  now  found  means  to  bring  about 
an  oligarchical  revolution  along  with  the  revolt  Brasidas 
immediately  accepted  their  adhesion,  and  willingly  undertook 
to  protect  them,  professing  to  think  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
because  they  had  revolted  openly  after  the  truce  had  been 
proclaimed.  But  the  truce  upon  this  point  was  dear ;  which  he 
himself  virtually  admitted,  by  setting  up  as  justification  certain 
alleged  matters  in  which  the  Athenians  had  themselves  violated 
it.  He  immediately  made  preparation  for  the  defence  both  of 
Mendd  and  Ski6nd  against  the  attack  which  was  now  rendered 

^  lliBOyd.  It.  128;  188.  t«     HtKowotnnio-Unn     Kal     ro^c    ri. 

^SThacyd.  It.  128.    dtb  ml  oi  If  CF<a4b4    ivavrta  o-^io-i   j&ct^   avTMV  irp«- 

yKMf&^v  ipwrrn  croi^v  .  .  .  maX  ofM  The  AthenlaoB,  after  the  conquest 
rmp  wpairir6pTt»p  v^Cvip  h\ly»p   of  the  place,  desire  the  Mendaaas 

ovkM   iLpdvTmp,    oAAA    .    .    .    xaro*  Mend6  ie  another  case  in  whlch  the 

fiiavaiAtPMP  vapA  ypmJ|».^p  ro^t  bulk  of  the  dtixens  were  aTene  to 

voAAovf— iT.    180.     b    <i)Moc    tvHt  rsTolt  from  Athens,  in  spite  of  neigh- 

dpoXafikp  tA  SirAa  wtfitopyiit  'x**P**  ^  bouitng  example. 
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more  certain  than  before ;  conveying  the  women  and  children  of 
those  two  towns  across  to  the  Chalkidic  Olynthos,  and  sending 
thither  as  garrison  600  Peloponnesian  hoplites  with  300  Chalkidic 
peltasts;  the  commander  of  which  force,  Polydamidas,  took 
possession  of  the  acropolis  with  his  own  troops  separately.^ 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  to  accompany  Perdikkas  on  an  expedition  into  the 
interior  against  Arrhibceos  and  the  LynkSstffi.  On  what  ground, 
after  having  before  entered  into  terms  with  Arrhibfleos,  he  now 
became  his  active  enemy,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Probably 
his  relations  with  Perdikkas,  whose  alliance  was  of  essential 
importance,  were  such  ^  that  this  step  was  forced  upon  him 
against  his  will ;  or  he  may  really  have  thought  that  the 
force  under  Polydamidas  was  adequate  to  the  defence  of  MendS 
and  Skidn^  an  idea  which  the  unaccountable  backwardness  of 
Athens  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  might  well  foster.  Had 
he  even  remained,  indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  saved  them, 
considering  the  situation  of  PallenS  and  the  superiority  of 
Athens  at  sea ;  but  his  absence  made  their  ruin  certain.' 

While  Brasidas  was  thus  engaged  fieff  in  the  interior,  the 
Athenian  armament  under  Nikias  and  Nikostratus  j^.,^^    ^ 
reached  Potidaea— fifty  triremes,  ten  of  them  Chian,  Nikosteatw 
1000  hoplites  and  600  bowmen  from  Athens^  1000  ^h  ^ 
mercenary    Thracians,    with    some    peltasts    from  f^J^*"j 
Meth6nd    and   other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.   inPaU^nA. 
Prom  Fotidsa  they  proceeded  by  sea  to  Cape  Posei-  ^^Jf**** 
donium,  near  which  they  landed  for  the  purpose  of  ^®^^^ 
attacking  Mend§.     Polydamidas,  the  Peloponnesian  jcairisoii 
commander  in  the  town,  took  post  with  his  force  of  ^^^iui^]^ 
700  hoplites,  including   300   Skidnsaans,  upon   an  firatrepniMs 
enunence   near   the   city,  strong   and    difficult   of 
approach ;    upon  which   the  Athenian  generals  divided    their 
forces  —  Nikias,    with   sixty   Athenian    chosen   hoplites,    120 
Methonean  j>eltasts,  and  all  the  bowmen,  tried  to  march  up  the 
hill  by  a  side  path  and  thus  turn  the  position,  while  Nikostratus 
with  the  main  army  attacked  it  in  front    But  such  were  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  the  ground  that  both  were    repulsed. 
Nikias  was  himself  wounded,  and  the  division  of  Nikostratus 
1  Thncyd.  It.  isa  •  Thacyd.  !▼.  128.  Ui. 
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waB  thrown  into  great  duorder,  narrowly  escaping  a  destructiye 
defeat.  The  Mendesans,  however,  eyacuated  the  position  in  the 
night  and  retired  into  the  city,  while  the  Athenians,  sailing 
round  on  the  morrow  to  the  suburb  on  the  side  of  Skidne, 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  land.  Nikias  on  the  ensuing  day 
carried  his  devastations  still  further,  even  to  the  border  of  the 
Skidnsean  territory. 

But  dissensions  so  serious  had  already  commenced  within  the 
^^j^^^^  walls,  that  the  Skidnsean  auxiliaries,  becoming  mis- 
amongthe  trustful  of  their  situation,  took  advantage  of  the  night 
MendS!^'  ^  retum  home.  The  revolt  of  MendS  had  been 
the^emot  ^^o^^g^*  about  against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  by  the 
ag&inst  intrigues  and  for  the  benefit  of  an  oligarchical  faction. 
^^S!^he  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  Brasidas  personally 
Mw^aS!^  visited  the  town,  as  he  had  visited  Skidnd  and  the 
ted  into        Other  revolted  towns.      Had  he  come,  his  personal 

^  ^"^  influence  might  have  done  much  to  soothe  the  offended 
citizens,  and  create  somtf  disposition  to  adopt  the  revolt  as  a  fsict 
accomplished,  after  they  had  once  been  compromised  with  Athens. 
But  his  animating  words  had  not  been  heard,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  troops,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Mende,  were  mere  instruments 
to  sustain  the  newly-erected  oligarchy  and  keep  out  the  Athe- 
nians. The  feelings  of  the  citizens  generally  towards  them  were 
soon  unequivocally  displayed.  Nikostratus  with  half  of  the 
Athenian  force  was  planted  before  the  gate  of  MendS  which 
opened  towards  Potidaea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  gate, 
within  the  city,  was  the  place  of  arms  and  the  chief  station  both 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  of  the  citizens.  Polydamidas,  intend- 
ing to  make  a  sally  forth,  was  marshalling  both  of  them  in  battle 
order,  when  one  of  the  Mendsean  Demos,  manifesting  with  angry 
vehemence  a  sentiment  common  to  most  of  them,  told  him  "  that 
he  would  not  sally  forth,  and  did  not  choose  to  take  part  in  the 
contest".  Polydamidas  seized  hold  of  the  man  to  punish  him, 
when  the  mass  of  the  armed  Demos,  taking  part  with  their  com- 
rade, made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  Peloponnesians.  The  latter, 
unprepared  for  such  an  onset,  sustained  at  first  some  loss,  and 
were  soon  forced  to  retreat  into  the  acropolis — the  rather  as  they 
saw  some  of  the  Mendseans  open  the  gates  to  the  besiegers  with- 
out, which  induced  them  to  suspect  a  preconcerted  betrayaL    No 
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such  concert  however  existed;  though  the  beneging  geneiaU, 
when  they  saw  the  gates  thus  suddenly  opened,  soon  comprehended 
the  real  position  of  affairs.  But  ^ey  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  their  soldiers,  who  pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering 
the  town ;  and  they  had  even  some  difficulty  in  saving  the  lives 
of  the  citizens.^ 

MendS  being  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  desired  the 
body  of  the  citizens  to  resume  the  former  government, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  single  out  and  punish  the  authors  dImu  be- 
of  the  late  revolt    What  use  was  made  of  this  per-  u^k^dB 
mission  we  are  not  told ;  but  probably  most  of  the  ||^^* 
authors  had  already  escaped  into  the  acropolis  along  ]«aTM  a 
with  Polydamidas.     Having  erected  a  wall  of  drcum-  l^orMthere. 
vallation  round  the  acropolis,  joining  the  sea  at  both  f^^^™" 
ends,  and  left  a  force  to  guard  it,  the  Athenians 
moved  away  to  begin  the  siege  at  Skidnl*,  where  they  found  both 
the  citizens  and  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  posted  on  a  strong 
hill,  not  fiEir  from  the  walls.    As  it  was  imi>08sible  to  surround 
the  town  without  being  masters  of  this  hill,  the  Athenians  attacked 
it  at  once,  and  were  more  fortunate  than  they  had  been  before 
Mende ;  for  they  carried  it  by  assault,  compelling  the  defenders 
to  take  refuge  in  the  town.    After  erecting  their  trophy,  they 
commenced  the  wall  of  circumvallation.    Before  it  was  finished, 
the  garrison  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of  Mendd  got 
into  SkionS  at  night,  having  broken  out  by  a  sudden  sally  where 
the  blockading  wall  around  them  joined  the  sea.    But  this  did 
not  hinder  Nikias  from  prosecuting  his  operations,  so  that  SkidnS 
was  in  no  long  time  completely  enclosed,  and  a  division  placed  to 
guard  th^  wall  of  circumvallation.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Brasidas  found  on  returning 
from  the  inland  Macedonia.  Unable  either  to  recover  Mend6  or 
to  relieve  Skidn§,  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  the  protection 
of  Tor6nd.  Nikias,  however,  without  attacking  Tor6n^  returned 
soon  afterwards  with  his  armament  to  Athens,  leaving  Skidnd 
under  blockade. 

The  march  of  Brasidas  into  Macedonia  had  been  unfortunate 
in  every  way.     Nothing  but  lus  extraordinary  gallantry  rescued 
him  from  utter  ruin.    The  joint  force  of  himself  and  Perdikkas 
1  Thucyd.  It.  180 ;  Diod6r.  xU.  78.  »  Thno'd.  !▼.  181. 
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consisted  of  3000  Grecian  hoplites — Peloponnesian,  Akanthian, 
Ezpeditioa  '^^  Chalkidian— with  1000  Macedonian  and  Chalki- 
of  Brasidas  dian  liorse,  and  a  considerable  number  of  non-Hellenic 
P^kkas  auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  beyond  the 
fe^SuJ**"*"  mountain-pass  into  the  territory  of  the  Lynkestae,  they 
againft  were  met  by  Arrhibseus,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
"  "■  that  prince  was  completely  worsted.  They  halted  here 
for  a  few  days,  awaiting— before  they  pushed  forward  to  attack 
the  villages  in  the  territory  of  Arrhibseus — the  arrival  of  a  body 
of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  with  whom  Perdikkas  had  concluded  a 
bargain.^  At  length  Perdikkas  became  impatient  to  advance 
without  them,  while  Brasidas,  on  the  contrary,  apprehensive  of 
the  fate  of  Mende  during  his  absence,  was  bent  on  returning  back. 
The  dissension  between  them  becoming  aggravated,  they  parted 
company  and  occupied  separate  encampments  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  when  both  received  unexpected  intelligence 
which  made  Perdikkas  as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas,  The 
Illyrians,  having  broken  their  compact,  had  joined  Arrhibaeus, 
and  were  now  in  full  march  to  attack  the  invaders.  The  untold 
number  of  these  barbarians  was  reported  as  overwhelming,  while 
such  was  their  reputation  for  ferocity  as  well  as  for  valour,  that 
the  Macedonian  army  of  Perdikkas,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
broke  up  in  the  night  and  fled  without  orders,  hurrying  Perdik- 
kas himself  along  with  them,  and  not  even  sending  notice  to 
Brasidas,  with  whom  nothing  had  been  concerted  about  the  retreat 
In  the  morning,  the  latter  found  Arrhibseus  and  the  Illyrians 
close  upon  him,  the  Macedonians  being  already  far  advanced  in 
their  journey  homeward. 
The  contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of  Macedonia — 
general  as  well  as  soldiers — ^was  never  more  strikingly 
Braiiidas  exhibited  than  on  this  critical  occasion.  The  soldiers  of 
S&m'"  Brasidas,  though  stirprised  as  well  as  deserted,  lost 
^'oro^*  neither  their  courage  nor  their  discipline  :  the  com- 
mander preserved  not  only  his  presence  of  mind,  but 
his  full  authority.  His  hoplites  were  directed  to  form  in  a  hollow 
square  or  oblong,  with  the  light-armed  and  attendants  in  the 
centre,  for  the  retreating  march.  Youthful  soldiers  were  posted 
cither  in  the  outer  ranks  or  in  convenient  stations,  to  run  out 
1  Thucyd.  !▼.  124. 
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flwiftly  and  repel  the  aaBoiling  enemy ;  while  Braaidas  himself^ 
with  300  chosen  men,  fonned  the  rear-guard.^ 

The  short  harangue  which  (according  to  a  custom  universal 
with  Grecian  genei-als)  he  addressed  to  his  troops  im-  xddrau  of 
mediately  before  the  enemy  approached  is  in  many  S»^S*  ^ 
respects  remarkable.  Though  some  were  Akanthians,  befon  the 
some  Chalkidians,  some  Helots,  he  designates  all  by  ^^*^^ 
the  honourable  title  of  *' Peloponnesians ''.  Reassuring  them 
against  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  as  well  as  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  advancing  enemy,  he  invokes  their  native  home- 
bred courage.'  '*  Y$  do  not  require  the  presence  of  allies  to 
inspire  you  with  bravery,  nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers  of  an 
enemy ;  for  ye  belong  not  to  those  political  communities  in  which 
the  larger  number  governs  the.  smaller,  but  to  those  in  which  a 
few  men  rule  subjects  more  numerous  than  themselves,  having 
acquired  their  power  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority  in 
battle."  Next,  Brasidas  tried  to  dissipate  the  ftestige  of  the 
lUyrian  name.  His  army  had  already  vanquished  the  Lynkesta;, 
and  these  other  barbarians  were  noway  better.  A  nearer  acquaint- 
ance would  soon  show  that  they  were  only  formidable  from  the 
noise,  the  gestures,  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  accompaniments 
of  their  onset,  and  that  they  were  inca}>able  of  sustaining  the 
reality  of  close  combat,  hand  to  hand.  "  They  have  no  regular 
order  (said  he)  such  as  to  impress  them  with  shame  for  deserting 
their  post  Flight  and  attack  are  with  them  in  equally  honour- 
able esteem,  so  that  th.ere  is  nothing  to  test  the  really  courageous 
man :  their  battle,  wherein  every  man  fights  as  he  chooses,  is  just 
the  thing  to  furnish  each  with  a  decent  pretence  for  running 
away." — *'  Repel  ye  their  onset  whenever  it  comes,  and  so  soon 
as  opportunity  offers,  resume  your  retreat  in  rank  and  order. 
Ye  will  soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  ye  will  be  convinced 
that  such  cowards,  when  their  enemy  has  stood  to  defy  the  first 
onset,  keep  aloof  with  empty  menace  and  a  parade  of  courage  which 
never  strikes ;  while  if  their  enemy  gives  way,  they  show  themsdves 
smart  and  bold  in  running  after  him  where  there  is  no  danger."* 

1  Thncyd.  It.  125.  rnwiruv  ^tr*^  Iv  aXt  oiw  roAAoi  hXiym¥ 

9  Thucyd.  iv.  120.    iy^BoU  y<^  tTyoi    ipx^^"*  «^^«  wkti6imv  /uLAXor  jAd^- 

oucfioy  apcrifv,  icai  lufiiv  vXijtfof  ircAo-    «partiv, 

^^«rtfaitr/p«r,  otY«(fii|<OAv^«oXtr<tMy         'Thucyd.  !▼.  liS.     ovr«  y^  r^tr 
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The  Buperiority  of  diaciplined  and  regimented  force  over 
Co  tnafc  difionlerly  numbers,  even  with  equal  individual  cou- 
between  rage,  is  now  a  truth  so  fiuniliar,  that  we  require  an 
2^^^^^^  effort  of  imagination  to  put  ourselves  back  into  the 
military  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  when  this 
truth  was  recognized  only  among  the  Hellenic  com- 
munities ;  when  the  practice  of  all  their  neighbours — Illyrians, 
Thracians,  Asiatics,  Epirots,  and  even  Macedonians — ^implied 
ignorance  or  contradiction  of  it  In  respect  to  the  Epirots,  the 
difference  between  their  military  habits  and  those  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  already  noticed,  having  been  pointedly  manifested  in 
the  memorable  joint  attack  on  the  Akamanian  town  of  Stratus, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war.^  Both  Epirots  and  Macedonians, 
however,  are  a  step  nearer  to  the  Qreeks  than  either  Thracians 
or  these  Illyrian  barbarians,  against  whom  Brasidas  was  now 
about  to  contend,  and  in  whose  case  the  contrast  comes  out  yet 
more  forcibly.  It  is  not  merely  the  contrast  between  two  modes 
of  fighting  which  the  Lacedsemouian  commander  impresses  upon 
his  soldiers.  He  gives  what  may  be  called  a  moral  theory  of  the 
principles  on  which  that  contrast  is  founded  :  a  theory  of  large 
range,  and  going  to  the  basis  of  Grecian  social  life,  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war.  The  sentiment,  in  each  individual  man's  bosom, 
of  a  certain  place  which  he  has  to  fill  and  duties  which  he  has  to 
perform,  combined  with  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  well  as  of  his  own  self-reproach  if  he  shrinks  back,  but 
at  the  same  time  essentially  bound  up  with  the  feeling,  that  his 

ixomt  alaxvvBfiiev  om  Atvciv  nva  X^pa¥  The    word    utfAAqvtf  which    OCCntB 

pia^6uiavoi  •  ^  re  ^vyii  avrnv  xal  ii  i^-  twice  in  this  chapter  in  regard  to  the 

o&>v  i9if¥  i^fovvcL  t6$aM  rov  icaAov  ai^^-  SlyriMis  is  Tenr  wamagbre  and  at  the 

iktyKTov  KM  T&  avipciov  tx«t  •  avroicpa-  Mtme  time  difficult  to  translate  into 

rmo  6i  tiaxn  i^^iar  am  km,  vp6^Mnv  rov  any  Other  lan|;naffe— *'  what  they  seem 

crw^cafoA  (se  sauTer)  nrc   vp«vovTMc  on  the  point  of   doing,   but    neyer 

wopivtup,        ^  realize".    See  also  i.  69. 

So^Mv  Tt  vav  rh  vpinfwipx^^  Acii^r  The  speech  of  the  Soman  oonsol 

av'  avTMr  opart,  ipyif  fiiv  fifMxy  6v,  oVrci  Hanlius,   in    describing    the    Gauls, 

tii  Kai  oicoff  KorflLotrcpvoy.    6  inrofwtVay  deserree  to  be   comjpiuvd— "  Prooera 

rev  itn^piitMvop,  km  vto»  icaipbc  ^,  jctf a-  corpora,  promissie  et  rutilatao  conue, 

Mv  KOi  ra^«i  aStftf  vftayay6vrt%,  U  re  rb  vasta  scuta,  pnelongl  gladii :  ad  hoc 

a9^aXk%  Bivvop  a^iitirB*,  koX  yvmftvB*  cantus  ineuntium  prnlium,  et  nlnlatus, 

rb  Aonroy  ori  oi  roiovToi  oyAot  rotf  fiip  et  tripudia,  et  quatientium  scuta  in 

r^v  wptiryp  i^o$op  it^yidpoit  iwoitp  patrinm  quendam  niodum  horrendus 

aveiAaiv  rb  ivApctov  /icAAi}9ci  annomm  crepitus:  omnia  dt  tndvMrid 

iwtKoikwovv  K¥,t&  V  a»  tZfotorir  av*  wmpotita ad ttmrem** (Lbryt xxxyilLl'ST. 

roif .  KarA  w66»t  rb  fvi^rvxor  iv  ry  oo^-  1  Thucyd.  li.  81.    See  aboTe,  chap. 

^1  h$«it  ivtitUwpTai,  xlylii.  of  this  History. 
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neighbours  are  tinder  corresponding  obligations  towards  him — 
this  sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes  as  the  settled  military 
creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  was  not  less  the  regulating 
principle  of  their  intercourse  in  peace  as  citizens  of  the  same 
community.  Simple  as  the  principle  may  seem,  it  would  have 
found  no  response  in  the  army  of  Xerxfis,  or  of  the  Thracian 
Sitalk§8,  or  of  the  Qaul  Brennus.  The  Persian  soldier  rushes 
to  death  by  order  of  the  Great  King,  perhaps  under  terror  of  a 
whip  which  the  Great  King  commands  to  be  administered  to 
him.  The  Illyrian  or  the  Qaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus,  and 
obeys  only  the  instigation  of  his  own  pugnacity  or  vengeance, 
or  love  of  blood,  or  love  of  booty,  but  recedes  as  soon  as  that 
individual  sentiment  is  either  satisfied  or  overcome  by  fear. 
It  is  the  Greek  soldier  alone  who  feels  himself  bound  to  his 
comrades  by  ties  reciprocal  and  indissoluble ;  ^  who  obeys  neither 
the  will  of  a  king  nor  his  own  individual  impulse,  but  a  common 
and  imperative  sentiment  of  obligation  ;  whose  honour  or  shame 
is  attached  to  his  own  place  in  the  ranks,  never  to  be  abandoned 
nor  overstepped.  Such  conceptions  of  military  duty,  eetabliahed 
in  the  minds  of  these  soldiers  whom  Brasidas  addressed,  will 
come  to  be  further  illustrated  when  we  describe  the  memorable 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  At  present  I  merely  indicate 
them  as  forming  a  part  of  that  general  scheme  of  morality,  social 
and  political  as  well  as  military,  wherein  the  Greeks  stood 
exalted  above  the  nations  who  surrounded  them. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Brasidas  which 
deserves  notice:  he  tells  his  soldiers — *^ Courage  is 
your  homebred  proper^ ;  for  ye  belong  to  communi-   Bmddaa 
ties  wherein  the  small  number  governs  the  larger,  ^^,^1^ 
simply  by  reason  of  superior  prowess  in  themselves  or  taperior 
and  conquest  by  their  ancestors  ".    First,  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Peloponnesian  soldiers,  whom 
Brasidas  thus  addresses,  consisted  of  Helots — ^the  conquered  race, 
not  the  conquerors ;  yet  so  easily  does  the  military  or  regimental 
pride  supplant  the  sympathies  of  race,  that  these  men  would  feel 

1  See  the  memorable  remarks  of  (Hippobatte,    De    A^re.    Loda,    e( 

Hippokratte    and    Aristotle    on    the  AqalB,c34,ed.Littr«,secillOM9.,ed. 

differeooe  in  respect  of  oonrage  be-  Petersen;  AristoteL  Politic  Tii.  6, 1—6), 

tween  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  as  well  and  the  conyeraation  between  XerxM 

as  between  Hellene  and  non-Hellens  and  Demazatns  (Herodot.  Tii.  106,  IM). 
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flattered  1^  being  addressed  as  if  thej  were  themselves  sprung 
from  the  race  which  had  enslaved  their  ancestors.  Next,  we 
here  see  the  right  of  the  strongest  invoked  as  the  legitimate 
source  of  power,  and  as  an  honourable  and  ennobling  recollection, 
by  an  officer  of  Dorian  race,  oligarchical  politics,  unperverted 
intellect,  and  estimable  character.  We  shall  accordingly  be 
prepared,  when  we  find  a  similar  principle  hereafter  laid  down 
by  the  Athenian  envoys  at  Mdlos,  to  disallow  the  explanation  of 
those  who  treat  it  merely  as  a  theory  invented  by  demagogues 
and  sophists— upon  one  or  other  of  whom  it  is  common  to  throw 
the  blame  of  all  that  is  objectionable  in  Grecian  politics  or 
morality. 
Having  finished  his  harangue,  Brasidas  gave  orders  for  retreat. 

As  soon  as  his  march  b^an,  the  Illyrians  rushed 
^s^S^k  "P®^  ^^™  ^^  ^  ^®  confidence  and  shouts  of  pur- 
Bmsidas  suers  against  a  flying  enemy,  believing  that  they 
ntreai,  should  completely  destroy  his  army.  But  wherever 
malMd.       ^®y  approached  near,  the  young  soldiers  speciaUy 

stationed  for  the  purpose  turned  upon  and  beat  them 
back  with  severe  loss ;  while  Brasidas  himself,  with  his  rear- 
guard of  300,  was  present  everywhere  rendering  vigorous  aid« 
When  the  Lynk^tfia  and  Illyrians  attacked,  the  army  halted  and 
repelled  them,  after  which  it  resumed  its  retreating  march.  The 
barbarians  found  themselves  so  rudely  handled,  and  with  such 
unwonted  vigour — ^for  they  probably  had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience of  Grecian  troops — ^that  after  a  few  trials  they  desisted 
from  meddling  with  the  army  in  its  retreat  along  the  plain. 
They  ran  forward  rapidly,  partly  in  order  to  overtake  the 
Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  before ;  partly  to 
occupy  the  narrow  pass,  with  high  hills  on  each  side,  which 
form^  the  entrance  into  Lynk^stis,  and  which  lay  in  the  road 
of  Brasidas.  When  the  latter  approached  this  narrow  pass  he 
saw  the  barbarians  masters  of  it.  Several  of  them  were  already 
on  the  summits,  and  more  were  ascending  to  reinforce  them, 
while  a  portion  of  them  were  moving  down  upon  his  rear. 
Brasidas  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  chosen  300  to  charge 
up  the  most  assailable  of  the  two  hills,  with  their  best  speed, 
before  it  became  more  numerously  occupied — ^not  staying  to 
preserve  compact  ranks.    This  unexpected  and  vigorous  move- 
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ment  diBconcerted  the  barbarkna,  who  fled^  abandoning  the 
eminence  to  the  Qreeks,  and  leaving  their  own  men  in  the  pass 
exposed  on  one  of  their  flanks.^  The  retreating  army,  ihus 
master  of  one  of  the  aide  hills,  was  enabled  to  force  its  way 
through  the  middle  pass,  and  to  drive  away  the  L3n[ikS8tian  and 
lUyrian  occupants.  Having  got  through  this  narrow  outlet, 
Brasidas  found  himself  on  the  higher  ground.  His  enemies  did 
not  dare  to  attack  him  inrther ;  00  that  he  was  enabled  to  reach, 
even  in  that  day's  march,  the  first  town  or  villpge  in  the  kingdom 
of  Perdikkas,  called  Arnissa.  So  incensed  were  his  soldiers  with 
the  Macedonian  subjects  of  Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  on  the  first 
news  of  danger  without  giving  them  any  notice,  that  they  seized 
and  appropriated  all  the  articles  of  baggage,  not  inconsiderable 
in  number,  which  happened  to  have  been  dropped  in  the  disorder 
of  a  nocturnal  flight.  They  even  unharnessed  and  slew  the  oxen 
out  of  the  baggage  carts.' 

Perdikkas  keenly  resented  this  behaviour  of  the  troops  of 
Brasidas,  following  as  it  did  immediately  upon  his  Bx«aeh 
own  quarrel  with  that  general,  and  upon  the  mortifi-  ^[^^ 
eation  of  his  repulse  from  Lynkdstis.     From  this  aadPer- 
m6ment  he  broke  off  his  alliance  with  the  Pelopon-  the%4r 
nesian,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Nikias,  then  gg?"*^^ 
engaged  in  constructing  the  wall  of  blockade  round  with  the 
Skifinfi.    Such  was  the  general  fiEdthlessness  of  this  ^"»«>**n»- 
prince,  however,  that  Nikias  required,  as  a  condition  of  the 
alliance,  some  manifest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions ; 
and  Perdikkas  was  soon  enabled  to  afford  a  proof  of  oouBiderable 
importance.* 

1  Thucyd.  Ir.  128.    It  b  not  poflsible  "  broke  out  of  the  Talley  by  acaling  one 

clearly  to  onderstand    this    paraage  of  its  sides ":  they  parsued  the  main 

without  some  knowledge  of  the  noand  road,  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  for 

to  which  it  refers.    I  presume  that  the  them. 

passed,  was  long  and  winding,  making        >  Thucyd.  !▼.  128—182.     Some  lines 

the  ascent  to  the  top  Tery  gradual,  but  of  the  comic  poet  Hermippus  are  pre- 

at  the   same   time  exposed  on  both  served  (in  the  ^op^o^^poi,  Melneke. 

sides  from  the  heights  above.     The  Fragm.  p.  407)  respecting  Sitalkds  and 

detachment  of  300  scaled   the  steep  Perdikkas.       Among    the     presents 

heights  on  one  side  and  drove  away  brought  home  by  Dionysins  in  his 

the  enemy,  thus  making  it  impossible  voyage,  there  is  numbered  "  the  itch 

for  him  to  remain  any  longer  even  in  from  Sitalkte,  intended  for  the  Lace- 

the  main  road.    But  I  do  not  suppose,  dtemonians.  and  many  shiploads  of 

with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  main  army  lies  from  Perdikkas"— xal  napa  Ocp- 

of    Brasidas    foUowed    the    800,    and  £ur«ov  ^rev^  vav&ip  varv  iroAAoZf . 
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The  relation  between  Athens  and  Peloponn&ius,  aince  the 

Baiatioiu  conclusion  of  the  truce  in  the  preceding  March,  had 

Mween  settled  into  a  curious  combination.    In  Thrace,  war 

thePeio-  was  prosecuted  by  mutual  understanding  and  with 

ponneaiaiis  unabated  vigour ;  but  everywhere  else  the  truce  was 

pronws  observed.    The  main  purpose  of  the  truce,  however, 

towards  that  of  giving  time  for  discussion  preliminary  to  a 

^Jjjjj^^*  definitive  peace,  was  completely  frustrated.      The 

iMdanno-  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  (which  stands  included 
oum  rain-        ...  ..tv*  i.  i 

forcement,     m  their  vote  sanctioning  the  truce),  for  sending  and 

toBrariSu,  i^^eiviug  envoys  to  negotiate  such  a  peace,  seems 
prevented      never  to  have  been  executed. 

thiw5»  Instead  of  this,  the  Lacedssmonians  despatched  a 

TheMaly.  considerable  reinforcement  by  land  to  join  Brasidas ; 
probably  at  his  own  request,  and  also  instigated  by  hearing  of 
the  Athenian  armament  now  under  Nikios  in  Pall^n^  But 
Ischagoras,  the  commander  of  the  reinforcement,  on  reaching  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  found  all  further  progress  impracticable,  and 
was  compelled  to  send  back  his  troops.  For  Perdikkas,  by 
whose  powerful  influence  alone  Brasidu  had  been  enabled  to 
pass  through  Thessaly,  now  directed  his  Thessalian  guests  to 
keep  the  new-comers  off ;  which  was  fieff  more  easily  executed, 
and  was  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Perdikkas  himself,  as  well 
as  an  essential  service  to  the  Athenians.^ 

Ischagoras  however — with  a  few  companions,  but  without  his 
army — made  his  way  to  Brasidas,  having  been  particularly 
directed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  numbered  among  his  companions  a  few 
select  Spartans  of  the  military  age,  intended  to  be  placed  as 
harmoets  or  governors  in  the  cities  reduced  by  Brasidas.  This 
was  among  the  first  violations,  apparently  often  repeated  after- 
wards, of  the  ancient  Spartan  custom — that  none  except  elderly 
men,  above  the  militaiy  age,  should  be  named  to  such  posts. 
Indeed  Brasidas  himself  was  an  illustrious  departure  from  the 
ancient  rule.  The  mission  of  these  officers  was  intended  to  guard 
against  the  appointment  of  any  but  Spartans  to  such  posts ;  for 
there  were  no  Spartans  in  the  army  of  Brasidas.  One  of  the 
new-comers,  Rlearidas,  was  made  governor  of  Amphipolis — 
1  Thucyd.  W.  132. 
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another,  Paaitelidas,  of  TordnS.^  It  is  probable  that  these 
inspecting  commissioners  may  have  contributed  to  fetter  the 
activity  of  Brasidaa.  Moreover  the  newly-deckred  hostility  of 
Perdikkas,  together  with  disappointment  in  the  non-arrival  of 
the  fresh  troops  intended  to  join  him,  much  abridged  his  means. 
We  hear  of  only  one  exploit  performed  by  him  at  this  time— «nd 
that  too  more  than  six  months  after  the  retreat  from  Macedonia 
— about  January  or  Februaiy,  422  &a  Having  established 
intelligence  with  some  parties  in  the  town  of  PotidsBa,  in  the 
view  of  surprising  it,  he  contrived  to  bring  up  his  army  in  the 
night  to  the  foot  of  the  waUs,  and  even  to  plant  his  scaling- 
ladders,  without  being  discovered.  The  sentinel  carrying  and 
ringing  the  bell  had  just  passed  by  on  the  wall,  leaving  for  a 
short  interval  an  unguarded  space  (the  practice  apparently  being 
to  pass  this  bell  round  along  the  walls  from  one  sentinel  to 
another  throughout  the  night),  when  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Brasidas  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  try  and  mount  But 
before  they  could  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sentinel  came  back, 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  retreat' 

In  the  absence  of  actual  war  between  the  ascendant  powers  in 
and  near  Peloponnesus,  during  the  course  of  this  summer, 
Thucydidds  mentions  to  us  some  incidents  which  perhaps  he 
would  have  omitted  had  there  been  great  warlike  operations  to 

1  Thaqrd.  iv.  188.     koX  rmp  iipmv  Coniidering  the  eztmordlnary  rare- 

rwr  av  rmv  wafiair6tuH  ovipac  cf^yor  rence  paid  to  old  age  at  Sparta,  it  is 

M  Xwdpnft,  wtm  rmv  v^Acmv  apxovTans  by  no  meaiiM  wonderful  that  old  men 

KcJivToyoA KoXfiii  ro(«  jvrvxovo-iv  should  baT6  been  thought  ezclusively 

jvirpcircty.  fitted    for    sucb    commands,   in    the 

Most  of  the  oommentatora  translate  ancient    customs    and    constitution. 

iBiirrmy,  ** jfomng  men"  which  is  not  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  Xenoph. 

the  usual  meaning  of  the  word :   it  Bepub.  Laced.  !▼.  7. 

•ignifles  "  men  <^  mUitary  agt*'  which  The  extensive  operations,  howerer, 

Indttdee  both  young  and  middle-aged.  In    which    Sparta    became    luTolved 

If  we  compare  IT.  182  with  iiL  86,  t.  32,  through  the  Peloponnesian  war  would 

and  V.  110,  we  shall  see  that  f^^Mvrcv  render  it  impossiole  to  maintain  such 

really  has  this  larger  meaning :  com*  a  maxim  in    practice ;    but  at  this 

pare  also  ^'vpi  ij^i}*  (ii.  4»\  which  moment  the  step  was  still  recognised 

means   "  untU   the   age  of   military  as  a  departure  from  a  receired  maxim, 

■errice  commenced  ".  and  is  characterized  as  such  by  Thucy- 

It  is  not  therefore    necessary  to  didte  under  the  term  naMi»6itM^. 

■oppose  that  the  men  taken  out  by  I  explain  rol%  ivruxovatv  to  refer  to 

lichagoras    were    very    young  —  for  the  case  of  men  rtot  Spartan$  being 

example,  that  they  were  below  the  age  named  to  these  posts :  see  in  reference 

of  thirty— as  Manso,  O.  MuUer,  and  to  this  point  the  stress  which  Bcasiilas 

Qoller  would  haye  us  believe.     It  is  lays  on  the  fact  that  Klearidas  was  a 

enough  that   they  were  within  the  Spartan,  Thucyd.  t.  0. 

limits  of  the  military  age,  both  waya  >  Thucyd.  iy.  135. 
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describe.  The  great  temple  ot  H^rS,  between  Mykdiue  and 
I  id  ta  i  -^^^  (nearer  to  the  former,  and  in  early  times  more 
Pelopon-  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  now  an  appendage  of 
tmaSe^^  ^®  latter  ;  MykSnse  itself  having  been  subjected  and 
A**os***'  almost  depopulated  by  the  Argeians) — enjoyed  an 
aoddentally  ancient  Pan-hellenic  reputation.  The  catalogue  of 
*"**•  its  priestesses,  seemingly  with  a  statue  or  bust  of 

each,  was  preserved  or  imagined  through  centuries  of  past  time, 
real  and  mythical,  beginning  with  the  goddess  herself  or  her 
immediate  nominees.  Ohrysis,  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
priestess  there  for  fifty-six  years,  happened  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
temple  with  a  burning  lamp  near  to  her  head  :  the  fillet 
encircling  her  head  took  fire,  and  though  she  herself  escaped 
unhurt,  the  temple  itself,  very  ancient  and  perhaps  built  of  wood, 
was  consumed.  From  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  Argeians,  Chrysis 
fled  to  Phlius,  and  subsequently  thought  it  necessary  to  seek 
protection  as  a  suppliant  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Alea  at  Tegea : 
Phaeinis  was  appointed  priestess  in  her  place.^  The  temple  was 
i-ebuilt  on  an  adjoining  spot  by  Eupolemus  of  Argos,  continuing 
as  much  as  possible  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the  former,  but 
with  greater  splendour  and  magnitude.  Pausanias  the  traveller,  who 
describes  this  second  edifice  as  a  visitor  near  600  years  afterwards, 
saw  near  it  the  remnant  of  the  old  temple  which  had  been  burnt 
We  hear  further  of  a  war  in  Arcadia,  between  the  two  important 

cities  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea — each  attended  by  its 
Arcadia—  Arcadian  allies,  partly  free,  partly  subject  In  a 
between  battle  fought  between  them  at  Laodikion,  the  victory 
ManMneia     ^as  disputed.      Each  party  erected  a  trophy— each 

sent  spoils  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  We  shall  have 
occasion  soon  to  speak  further  of  these  Arcadian  dissensions. 

1  Thttcyd.  ii.  2 ;  iy.  183 :  Paunn.  U.  then  been  forty-eight  yean  ivrieatees 
17,  7 :  iii.  6,  6.  Hellanikue  (a  contem-  at  the  Heneum.  To  employ  the 
poraiy  of  Thacydidte,  but  somewhat  series  of  Olympic  prise-runnera  and 
older— coming  in  point  of  age  between  Olympiads  as  a  continuous  distribution 
him  and  HerodotuB)  had  framed  a  of  time  was  a  practice  which  had  not 
chronological  series  of  these  priestesses  yetgot  footing, 
of  Hdr6,  with  a  history  of  piut  erents  The  catalogue  of  these  priestesses 
belonging  to  the  supposed  times  of  of  H6r6,  beginning  with  mythical  and 
each.  And  such  was  the  Pan-hellenic  descending  to  historical  names,  is 
importance  of  the  temple  at  this  time,  illustrated  by  the  inscription  belong- 
that  Thucydidds,  when  be  de8crib%B  iiig  to  the  temple  of  Haukamassua  in 
accurately  the  becinning  of  the  Pelo-  Boeckh.  Corpus  Inscr.  No.  ifiM ;  see 
nonnesian  war,  teili  us,  as  one  of  his  Boeckh's  Commentary,  and  Preller, 
indications  of  time,  that  Chrysis  had  Hellanld  Fragmenta,  pp.  84,  M. 
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The  Boeotians  had  been  no  parties  to  the  truce  sworn  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  preceding  month  of  March.   3^^^^,^^, 
But  they  seem  to  have  foUowed  the  example  of  Sparta  at  peace 
in  abstaining  from  hostilities  de  facto;  and  we  may  SoSjh'not 
conclude  that  they  acceded  to  the  request  of  Sparta  so  gj*[jjjj*_ 
far  as  to  allow  the  transit  of  Athenian  Yisitors  and  Hatd 
sacred  envoys  through  Bceotia  to  the  Delphian  temple.   Jj^jfi^''* 
The  only  actual  incident  which  we  hear  of  in  Boeotia  J'^^jJ^ 
during  this  interval  is  one  which  illustrates  forcibly     ^ 
the  harsh  and  ungenerous  ascendency  of  the  Thebans  over  some 
of  the  inferior  Boeotian  cities.^    The  Thebans  destroyed  the  walls 
of  Thespise,  and  condemned  the  city  to  remain  unfortified,  on  the 
charge  of  aUiemng  tendencies.     How  far  this  suspicion  was  well- 
founded,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.     But  the  Thespians,  far 
from  being  dangerous  at  this  moment,  were  altogether  helpless — 
having  lost  the  flower  of  their  military  force  at  the  battle  of 
Delium,  where  their  station  was  on  the  defeated  wing.    It  was 
this  very  helplessness,  brought  upon  them  by  their  services  to 
ThSbes  against  Athens,  which  now  both  impelled  and  enabled 
the  Thebans  to  enforce  the  rigorous  sentence  above-mentioned.' 

But  the  month  of  March  (or  the  Attic  Elaphebolion),  422  B.G.— 
the  time  prescribed  for  expiration  of  the  One  year's 
truce — ^had    now    arrived.      It    has    already    been 
mentioned  that  this  truce  had  never  been  more  than  partially 
observed.      Brasidas  in  Thrace  had  disregarded  it  from  the 
beginning.    Both  the  contracting  powers  had  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  the  anomalous  condition  of  war  in  Thrace  coupled  with  peace 
elsewhere.      Either  of  them  had  thus  an  excellent  pretext  for 
breaking  the  truce  altogether ;  and  as  neither  acted   Enlratioii 
upon  this  pretext,  we  plainly  see  that  the  paramount  foroneyeu. 
feeling  and  ascendant  parties,  among  both,  tended  to  ^^^^^^^° 
peace  of  their  own  accord,  at  that  time.    There  was  Sparta  and 
nothing  except  the  interest  of  Brasidas,  and  of  those  u^t^umV 
revolted  subjects  of  Athens  to  whom  he  had  bound  to^*'^ 
himself,  which  kept  alive  the  war  in  Thrace.    Under  possible  in 
such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  oath  taken  to  maintain  the  S^?*^^*^^ 
truce  still  seemed  imperative  on  both  parties— always  "^V®*^®' 
excepting  Thracian  affairs.    Moreover  the  Athenians  Thrace. 
1  Xenoph6n,  MemorabiL  iiL  6, 6.  >  Thucyd.  It.  138. 
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were  to  a  certain  degree  soothed  by  their  Bucoees  at  MendS 
and  Skidnd,  and  by  their  acquisition  of  Perdikkas  as  an  ally, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  423  B.a  But  the  state 
of  sentiment  between  the  contracting  parties  was  not  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  treat  for  any  longer  peace,  or  to  conclude  any 
new  agreement ;  though  neither  were  disposed  to  depart  from 
that  which  had  been  already  concluded. 
The  mere  occurrence  of  the  last  day  of  the  truce  mode  no 
practical  diffei*ence  at  first  in  this  condition  of  things. 
The  truce  had  expired :  either  party  might  renew 
hostilities ;  but  neither  actually  did  renew  them.  To 
the  Athenians  there  was  this  additional  motive  for 
abstaining  from  hostilities  for  a  few  months  longer : 
the  great  Pythian  festival  would  be  celebrated  at 
Delphi  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August ;  and  as 
they  had  been  excluded  from  that  holy  spot  during 
all  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  One  year's  truce,  their  pious  feelings  seem 
now  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  longing  towards  the  visits,  pilgri- 
mages, and  festivals  connected  with  it.  Though  the  truce, 
therefore,  had  really  ceased,  no  actual  warfare  took  place  until 
the  Pythian  games  were  over.^ 


No  actual 
lesumption 
ofhostUi. 
ties,  al- 
though the 
truce  had 
expired, 
from  the 
month  of 
March  to 
the  Pythian 
festival  in 
August. 


1  nils  seems  to  me  the  most  reason- 
able  sense  to  put  upon  the  much- 
debated  passage  of  Thucyd.  v.  1.  rov 
8 '  ^lyiyvofieVov  B4pov9  ai  fi^v  iviavmoi 
(TirovJal  5icA.cAvKro  M'XP^  "^^  HvBimv  • 
jcai  i¥  rff  Cffcx<(p(f  'A^yii^alot  Aif- 
Ai'ovf  av«<mi9ay  etc  Ai}Aov — again  V.  2, 
Kkiktv  6i  'A$nv<iiovs  mCvai  *t  ri.  ciri 
9pf  Kiff  X'^P'-^  t$4irktv<n  fJLrri.  riiv  «  k  c- 
X  « i  p  i  a  I'.  Ac 

Thucydidds  says  here  that  "the 
truce  was  dissolved":  the  bond  im- 
posed upon  both  parties  was  untied, 
and  both  resumed  tneir  natural  liberty. 
But  he  does  not  say  that  "  fu>stiliti€$ 
rtcommenced"  before  the  Pythia,  as 
Goller  and  other  critics  affirm  that  he 
says.  The  Interval  between  the  lith 
of  the  month  Elaphebolion  and  the 
Pythian  festival  was  one  in  which 
there  was  no  binding  truce  any  longer 
in  force,  and  yet  no  actual  hostilities : 
it  was  an  avaxn^  avnovSot.  to  use  the 
words  of  Thucydidds  when  he  describes 
the  relations  between  Corinth  and 
Athens  in  the  ensuing  year  (v.  S2). 


The  word  ixtxitpia  here  means,  in 
my  judgment,  the  truce  proclaimed  at 
the  season  of  the  Pvthlan  festival— 
quite  distinct  from  toe  truce  for  one 

Kar  which  had  expired  a  little  whUe 
fore.  The  change  of  the  word  in  the 
course  of  one  line  from  <nrov8at  to  <m- 
Xfipia  marks  this  distinction. 

1  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (dissenting 
both  from  M.  Boeckh  and  from  Mr. 
Clinton)  in  his  conception  of  the  events 
of  this  year.  Kleidn  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  Thrace  after  the  Pythian 
holy  truce,  in  the  beginning  of  August : 
between  that  date  and  the  end  of 
September  happened  the  capture  of 
Tor6nd  and  the  battle  of  Amphipolis. 
But  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Arnold 
defends  his  opinion  is  not  at  ail 
satisfactory.  In  the  dissertation 
appended  to  his  second  volume  of 
Thucydidfis  (p.  458),  he  says:  *'The 
words  in  Thucydidfis,  ai  iviava-iw, 
trwovSai  6i*ki\vvro  fuxpt.  Ilvtftwv,  mean, 
as  I  understand  them,  *  that  the  truce 
for  a  year  had  to«c«l  on  tUl  the  Pythian 
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Bat  though  the  actions  of  Athens  remained  unaltered,  the 
talk  at  Athens  hecame  very  different  Ele6n  and  his  Alteration 
supporters  renewed  their  instances  to  obtain  a  vigo-  *»  the  lan- 
rous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  renewed  them  with  statesmen 
great  additional  strength  of  argument,  the  question  J^twSwM  of 
being  now  open  to  considerations  of  political  prudence,  j?^°J!P^ 
without  any  binding  obligation.  sans  to 

"At  this  time  (observes  Thucydid&8»)  the  great  jJ^JJ 
enemies  of  peace  were  Brasidas  on  one  side  and  proMcntion 
Kledn  on  the  other :  the  former,  because  he  was  in  in  Thrace, 
full  success,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  war ;  the  J^JSJi^t 
latter,  because  he  thought  that,  if  peace  were  con-  ?{P^**~ 
eluded,  he  should  be  detected  in  his  dishonest  politics,  and  mo- 
and  be  less  easily  credited  in  his  criminations  of  ^^^ 
others."    As  to  Brasidas,  the  remark  of  the  historian  is  indis- 
putable.   It  would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if  he,  in  whom  so 
many  splendid  qualities  were  brought  out  by  the  war,  and  who 
had,  moreover,  contracted  obligations  with  the  Thracian  towns 
which  gave  him  hopes  and  fears  of  his  own,  entirely  apart  from 
Lacedsemon — it  would  be  wonderful  if  the  war  and  its  continu- 
ance were  not  in  his  view  the  paramount  object.    In  truth,  his 
position  in  Thrace  constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any 
solid  or  steady  peace,  independently  of  the  dispositions  of  Elledn. 


games,  and  then  ended':  that  is. 
instead  of  escpiring  on  the  14th  of 
Blapbebolion,  it  had  been  taeiUy  con- 
tinutd  nearly  four  months  longer,  till 
after  midsummer ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  HecatombsBon  that  Kledn 
was  sent  out  to  recover  AmphipoUs  ". 

Such  a  construction  of  the  word 
SicAcXvvTo  appears  to  me  not  satis- 
factory—nor  IS  Dr  Arnold's  defence  of 
it,  p.  454,  of  much  value :  vmviat  6ia- 
Krktv  is  an  expression  well  known 
to  Thucydidfis  Ct-  «»;  ▼.  86)— "to 
dissolve  the  truce  ".  I  go  along  with 
Boeckh  and  Mr.  Clinton  m  oonstruinff 
the  words  — except  that  I  strike  out 
what  they  introduce  from  their  own 
imagination.  They  say— "The  truce 
was  ended,  and  the  var  aaain  retutoed 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Pythian 
games ".  Thueydidds  onlv  says,  "That 
the  truce  was  dissolved  "—he  does 
not  say  "that  the  tear  toot  renewed". 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  Dr. 
Arnold's  conception  of  the  facts  that 


the  words  should  be  translated  as  he 
proposes.  His  remarks  also  (p.  460) 
upon  the  relation  of  the  Athenians  to 
the  Pythian  games  appear  to  me  Just ; 
but  he  does  not  advert  to  the  fact 
(which  would  have  strengthened 
materially  what  he  there  savs)  that 
the  Athenians  had  been  excluded  from 
Pelphi  and  from  the  Pythian  festival 
between  the  commencement  of  the  war 
and  the  One  yearns  truce.  I  conceive 
that  the  Pythian  games  were  cele- 
brated about  July  or  August.  In  an 
earlier  part  of  this  Histonr  (ch.  xxvlii. 
ToL  iif,  above),  I  saici  that  they 
were  celebrated  in  autumn;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  "towards*  the  end  of 
summer  ". 

1  Thucyd.  v.  10.  KAcmv  r«  xal  Bpa- 
viias,  olwep  afi/^oT4p»»Bey  iniKLara.  -^vay- 
riovyro  i-fi  ct^vjf,  6 1&^  6ia  rh  eyrvxelv 
Tc  Kat  ri/Mur0at  he  rov  iroA«|Miy,  o  Si 
yevoiUmfi  ^wxiais  Kora^av^tfTcpof  ro/uu* 
CMV  ay  eXveuL  xaxovpywr,  xal  ftirttfrorcpof 
Sio^oAAwK,  ^tc 
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But  the  colouring  which  Thucydides  gives  to  Kledn's  support 
of  the  war  is  open  to  much  greater  comment.  First, 
opponent  of  we  may  well  raUe  the  question,  whether  Kledn  had 
I^Jj^^^  any  real  interest  in  war — ^whether  his  personal  or 
motivM  aa  party  consequence  in  the  city  was  at  all  enhanced  by 
Thucydides.  it.  He  had  himself  no  talent  or  competence  for  war- 
m>Mraoua  ^^^®  operations — which  tended  infallibly  to  place 
interoBt  in  ascendency  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  to  throw  him 
into  the  shade.  As  to  his  power  of  carrying  on  dis- 
honest intrigues  with  success,  that  must  depend  on  the  extent 
of  his  political  ascendency.  Matter  of  crimination  against  others 
(assuming  him  to  be  careless  of  truth  or  fiEdsehood)  could  hardly 
be  wanting  either  in  war  or  peace.  And  if  the  war  brought  for- 
ward unsuccessful  generals  open  to  his  accusations,  it  would  also 
throw  up  successful  generals,  who  would  certainly  outshine  him, 
and  would  probably  put  him  down.  In  the  life  which  Plutarch 
has  given  ns  of  Phokion — a  plain  and  straightforward  military 
man — we  read  that  one  of  the  frequent  and  criminative  speakers 
of  Athens  (of  character  analogous  to  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Kledn)  expressed  his  surprise  on  hearing  Phokion  dissuade  the 
Athenians  from  embarking  in  a  new  war :  ''  Yes,"  said  Phokion, 
"  I  think  it  right  to  dissuade  them ;  though  I  know  well  that,  if 
there  be  war,  I  shall  have  command  over  you ;  if  there  be  peace, 
you  will  have  command  over  me".^  This  is  surely  a  more  rational 
estimate  of  the  way  in  which  war  affects  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  the  orator  and  the  military  officer,  than  that  which  Thucy- 
didSs  pronounces  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  Kledn.  More- 
over, when  we  come  to  follow  Che  political  history  of  Syracuse, 
we  shall  find  the  demagogue  Athenagoras  ultra-pacific,  and  the 
aristocrat  Hermokrat^s  far  more  warlike.'  The  former  is  afraid, 
not  without  reason,  that  war  will  raise  into  consequence  energetic 
military  leaders  dangerous  to  the  popular  constitution.  We  may 
add  that  Kledn  himself  had  not  been  always  warlike.  He  com- 
menced his  political  career  as  an  opponent  of  Perikl^s,  when  the 
latter  was  strenuously  maintaining  the  necessity  and  prudence  of 
beginning  the  Peloponnesian  war.' 

1  Pltttaich,  Phokion,  c.  10.     Com-        >  See  the  speeches  of  AthenagoTM 

Eire  alao  the  conversation  of  Mene-  and  Hermokratte,   Thucyd.  tL   88 — 

eides   and    Epameinondas— Cornel.  86.  ^ 
Nepos,  Spamin.  c.  6.  *  Flntarch,  Periklto,  c.  83— 86. 
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Bat  further— if  we  should  even  giant  that  Eledn  had  a  separate 
party-interest  in  promoting  the  war — it  will  still  re-  j^  p^^^,^ 
main  to  be  considered  whetjier,  at  this  particular  crisiB,  ^^^1^ 
the  employment  of  energetic  warlike  measures  in  itraalyin 
Thrace  was  not  really  the  sound  and  prudent  policy  for  ^S'^  J^ 
Athens.    Taking  Perikl^  as  the  best  judge  of  policy,  **»^^ 
we  shall  find  him  at  the  outset  of  the  war  inculcating  ^terest  of 
emphatically  two  important  points.     1.  To  stand  A**»«>* 
vigorously  upon  the  defensive,  maintaining  unimpaired  their 
maritime  empire,  ''keeping  their  subject-allies  wdl  in  hand," 
submitting  patiently  even  to  see  Attica  ravaged.    S.  To  abstain 
from  trying  to  enlarge  their  empire  or  to  make  new  conquests 
during  the  war.^    Consistently  wit;h  this  well-defined  plan  of 
action,  PeriklSs,  had  he  lived,  would  have  taken  care  to  interfere 
vigorously  and  betimes  to  prevent  Brasidas  from  making  his 
conquesta     Had  such  intei^erence  been  either  impossible  or 
accidentally  frustrated,  he  would  have  thought  no  efforts  too 
great  to  recover  them.    To  maintain  undiminished  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  that  impression  of  Athenian  force  upon 
which  the  empire  rested,  was  his  cardinal  principle.    Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that,  in  reference  to  Thrace,  Eledn  adhered 
more  closely  than  his  rival  Nikias  to  the  policy  of  PeriklSa.    It 
was  to  Nikias,  more  than  to  Kle6n,  that  the  fatal  mistake  made 
by  Athens  in  not  interfering  speedily  after  Brasidas  first  broke 
into  Thrace  is  to  be  imputed.    It  was  Nikias  and  his  partisans, 
desirous  of  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  knowing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  desired  it,  who  encouraged  the  Athenians, 
at  a  moment  of  great  public  depression  of  spirit,  to  leave  Brasidas 
unopposed  in  Thrace,  and  rely  on  the  chance  of  negotiation  with 
Sparta  for  arresting  his  progress.    The  peace  party  at  Athens 
carried  their  point  of  the  truce  for  a  year,  with  the  promise,  and 
for  the  express  purpose,  of  checking  the  further  conquests  of 
Brasidas ;  also  with  the  further  promise  of  maturing  that  truce 
into  a  permanent  peace,  and  obtaining  under  the  peace  even  the  ^ 
restoration  of  Amphipolis. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  the  friends  of 

IThncyd.  L  142,  148,  144;  tt.  18.  x^P^f  « y'c i v— Atfywv  ri^r  l^r  ov- 
Kflu  rh  vatnutov  "fintp  iirxv9V9iv  i^aprv-  rott  av6  rovrwv  «Zy«t  tmv  xP^M^w*'  '"h 
tvBaif  ra  r«  tmk   ^vi&^fty*'*'   ^*-^    vpov6So»tAc 
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peace,  and  opponents  of  Eledn.  And  the  promises  which 
QiiMtioD  they  thus  held  oat  might  perhaps  appear  plausible 
^J*JJ*^**  in  March,  B.a  423,  at  the  moment  when  the  truce 
JI^Mi  for  one  year  was  concluded.    But  subsequent  events 

NildMiuid  had  frustrated  them  in  the  most  glaring  manner, 
^^^^  and  had  even  shown  the  best  reason  for  believing 
422  aa  that  no  such  expectations  could  possibly  be  realized, 
«zpinUilo&  while  Brasidas  was  in  unbroken  and  unopposed  action. 
Jj^l^  For  the  Lacedemonians,  though  seemingly  sincere  in 
oiM  year.  concluding  the  truce  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis,  and 
desiring  to  extend  it  to  Thrace  as  well  as  elsewhere,  had  been 
imable  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  upon  Brasidas,  or  to  restrain 
him  even  from  making  new  acquisitions — so  that  Athens  never 
obtained  the  benefit  of  the  tnice,  exactly  in  that  region  where 
the  most  stood  in  need  of  it  Only  by  the  despatch  of  her  arma- 
ment to  SkidnS  and  Mendd  had  die  maintained  herself  in  pos- 
session even  of  Palldnd. 

Now  what  was  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  experience, 
when  the  Athenians  came  to  discuss  their  future  policy,  after  the 
truce  was  at  an  end  ?  The  great  object  of  all  parties  at  Athens 
was  to  recover  the  lost  possessions  in  Thrace — especially  Amphi- 
polia  Nikias,  still  urging  negotiations  for  peace,  continued  to 
hold  out  hopes  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  willing  to 
restore  that  place,  as  the  price  of  their  captives  now  at  Athena 
His  connexion  with  Sparta  would  enable  him  to  announce  her 
professions  even  upon  authority.  But  to  this  Eledn  might  make, 
and  doubtless  did  make,  a  complete  reply,  grounded  upon  the 
most  recent  experience : — '*  If  the  Lacedaemonians  consent  to  the 
restitution  of  Amphipolis  (he  would  say),  it  will  probably  be 
only  with  the  view  of  finding  some  means  to  escape  perfor- 
mance, and  yet  to  get  back  their  prisoners.  But  granting  that 
they  are  perfectly  sincere,  they  will  never  be  able  to  control 
Brasidas,  and  those  parties  in  Thrace  who  are  bound  up  with 
him  by  community  of  feeling  and  interest ;  so  that  after  all  you 
will  give  them  back  their  prisoners,  on  the  faith  of  an  equivalent 
beyond  their  power  to  realize.  Look  at  what  has  happened 
during  the  truce  1  So  different  are  the  views  and  obligations  of 
Brasidas  in  Thrace  from  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  he 
would  not  even  obey  their  order  when  they  directed  him  to  stand 
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as  he  was,  and  to  desist  from  further  conquest  Much  less  will  he 
obey  them  when  they  direct  him  to  surrender  what  he  has  already 
got ;  least  of  all,  if  they  enjoin  the  surrender  of  AmphipoUB,  his 
grand  acquisition  and  his  central  point  for  all  future  effort 
Depend  upon  it,  if  you  desire  to  regain  Amphipolis,  you  will 
only  regain  it  by  energetic  employment  of  force,  as  has  hap- 
pened with  Ski6n6  and  Mend^  And  you  ought  to  put  forth 
your  strength  for  this  purpose  immediately,  while  the  Laced»- 
monian  prisoners  are  yet  in  your  hands,  instead  of  waiting  until 
after  you  shall  have  been  deluded  into  giving  them  up,  thereby 
losing  all  your  hold  upon  Lacedsemon." 

Such  anticipations  were  fully  verified  by  the  result ;  for  sub- 
sequent history  will  show  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they 
had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  either 
would  not,  or  could  not,  enforce  performance  of  their  stipulation, 
even  alter  the  death  of  Brasidas.  Much  less  could  they  have 
done  so  during  his  life,  when  there  was  his  great  personal  influ- 
ence, strenuous  will,  and  hopes  of  future  conquest  to  serve  as 
increased  obstruction  to  them.  Such  anticipations  were  also 
plainly  suggested  by  the  recent  past ;  so  that  in  putting  them 
into  the  mouth  of  Eledn,  we  are  only  supposing  him  to  read  the 
lesson  open  before  his  eyes. 

Now  since  the  war-policy  of  Ele6n,  taken  at  this  moment  after 
the  expiration  of  the  One  year's  truce,  may  be  thus 
shown  to  be  not  only  more  conformable  to  the  genius  SToawy 
of  PenklSs,  but  also  founded  on  a  juster  estimate  of  of  war  at 
events  both  past  and  future,  than  the  peace-policy  of  ment^- 
Nikias— what  are  we  to  say  to  the  historian,  who,  SSSriWe 
without  refuting  such  presumptions,  every  one  of  — upjust 
which  is  deduced  from  his  own  narrative— nay,  with-  SSmottTe 
out  even  indicating  their  existence— merely  teUs  us  fjj^JjdAa 
that  "KleSn  opposed  the  peace  in  order  that  he 
might  cloak  dishonest  intrigues  and  find  matter  for  plausible 
crimination "  ?    We  cannot  but  say  of  this  criticism,  with  pro- 
found regret  that  such  words  must  be  pronounced  respecting  any 
judgment  of  Thucydidls,  that  it  is  harsh  and  unfair  towards 
Eledn,  and  careless  in  regard  to  truth  and  the  instruction  of  his 
readers.     It  breathes  not  that  same  spirit  of  honourable  im- 
partiality which  pervades  his  general  history.    It  is  an  interpola- 
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tion  by  the  officer  whose  improvidence  had  occasioned  to  his 
countrymen  the  fatal  loss  of  Amphipolis,  retaliating  upon  the 
citizen  who  justly  accused  him.     It  is  conceived  in  the  same 
tone  as  his  unaccountable  judgment  in  the  matter  of  Sphakteria. 
Rejecting  on  this  occasion  the  judgment  of  ThucydidSs,  we 

may  confidently  a&rm  that  Kledn  had  rational  public 
S\««ine  groTinds  for  urging  his  countrymen  to  undertake  with 
adhered  energy  the  reconquest  of  Amphipolia.  Demagogue 
™*San***"  and  leather-seller  though  he  was,  he  stands  here 
SieniM  honourably  distinguished,  as  well  from  the  tameness 
Dubiicman  and  inaction  of  Nikias,  who  grasped  at  peace  with 
forai^  hasty  credulity,  through  sickness  of  the  efforts  of 

]^^^        war,  as  from  tiie  restless  movement  and  novelties, 

not  merely  unprofitable,  but  ruinous,  which  we  shall 
presently  find  springing  up  under  the  auspices  of  Alkibiades. 
Perikl&  had  said  to  his  countrymen,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
enduring  all  the  miseries  of  pestilence,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
despondency  even  greater  than  that  which  prevailed  in  B.C.  422 
— "  You  hold  your  empire  and  your  proud  position  by  the  con- 
dition of  being  willing  to  encounter  cost,  fatigue,  and  danger: 
abstain  from  all  views  of  enlarging  the  empire,  but  think  no 
effort  too  great  to  maintain  it  imimpaired.  To  lose  what  we 
have  once  got  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  fail  in  attempts  at 
acquisition."^  The  very  same  language  was  probably  held  by 
Eledn  when  exhorting  hijs  countrymen  to  an  expedition  for  the 
reconquest  of  Amphipolis.  But  when  uttered  by  him,  it  would 
have  a  very  different  effect  from  that  which  it  had  formerly  pro- 
duced when  held  by  Perikles — and  different  also  from  that  which 
it  would  now  have  produced  if  held  by  Nikias.  The  entire 
peace-party  would  repudiate  it  when  it  came  from  Kle6n, — 
partly  out  of  dislike  to  the  speaker,  partly  from  a  conviction, 
doubtless  felt  by  every  one,  that  an  expedition  against  Brasidas 
would  be  a  hazardous  and  painful  service  to  all  concerned  in  it, 
general  as  well  as  soldiers — partly  also  from  a  persuasion,  sin- 

1  Thncyd.  H.  63.    117*  Si  irrfXe««  vfiat  the  tenor  of  the  two  apeechea  of  Pe- 

tUhi  ry  TiiAMiitvu>  anb  rev  ipx'tv,  ^irep  riklSs  (Thucyd.  i.  140—144 ;  iL  «0— «4) 

avavns  AyaAAeadr,  fiori$ttv,  Kai  nil  ^ev-  with  the  description  which  Thucvdid^ 

ffiv  Tov«  vdvovc  n  **»?*<  Tflt*  Tt^as  5iw«civ,  ffives  of  the  simple  "  avoidance  of  risk  " 

dkc.  c.  S2 :  atorxiof  Si,  fx^vra^  ai^aipc-  (to    axMvyov)    which    characteriied 

B^vai  ^  icTw/uicVov«  arvx^o'Ai.      Contrast  Nikias  (v.  16). 
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cerely  entertained  at  the  time,  though  afterwards  proved  to  be 
illuBory  hy  the  resnlt,  that  Amphipolis  might  really  be  got  back 
through  peace  with  the  Lacedsamoniana. 

If  Eledn,  in  proposing  the  expedition,  originally  proposed 
himself  as  the  commander,  a  new  ground  of  objection,  Digpo^, 
and  a  very  forcible  ground,  would  thus  be  furnished,  tiou  of 
Since  everything  which  KLedn  does  is  understood  to  the  pewM- 
be  a  manifestation  of  some  vicious  or  silly  attribute,  JJtwnce  to 
we  are  told  that  this  was  an  instance  of  his  absurd  the  re-con- 
presumption,  arising  out  of  the  success  of  Pylus,  and  l^iph?- 
persuading  him  that  he  was  the  only  general  who  ^^^ 
could  put  down  Brasidas.  But  if  the  success  of  Pylus  had  really 
filled  him  with  such  overweening  military  conceit,  it  is  most 
unaccountable  that  he  should  not  have  procured  for  himself 
some  command  during  the  year  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
affair  at  Sphakteria — ^the  eighth  year  of  the  war :  a  season  of 
most  active  warlike  enterprise,  when  his  presumption  and  influ- 
ence arising  out  of  the  Sphakterian  victory  must  have  been  fresh 
and  glowing.  As  he  obtained  no  command  during  this  imme- 
diately succeeding  period,  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  he  ever 
reaUy  conceived  such  excessive  personal  presumption  of  his  own 
talents  for  war,  and  whether  he  did  not  retain  after  the  affair  of 
Sphakteria  the  same  character  which  he  had  manifested  in  that 
affair — reluctance  to  engage  in  military  expeditions  himself,  and 
a  disposition  to  see  them  commanded  as  well  as  carried  on  by 
others.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Eleon,  in  proposing  the 
expedition  against  Amphipolis,  originally  proposed  to  take  the 
command  of  it  himself:  I  think  it  at  least  equally  probable 
that  his  original  wish  was  to  induce  Nikias  or  the  Strat^  to 
take  the  command  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Sphakteria.  Nikias 
doubtless  opposed  the  expedition  as  much  as  he  could.  When  it 
was  determined  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he 
would  peremptorily  decline  the  command  for  himself,  and  would 
do  all  he  could  to  force  it  upon  Eleun,  or  at  least  would  be  better 
pleased  to  see  it  under  his  command  than  under  that  of  any  one 
else.  He  would  be  not  less  glad  to  exonerate  himself  from  a 
dangerous  service  than  to  see  his  rival  entangled  in  it.  And  he 
would  have  before  him  the  same  alternative  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  contemplated  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  affair 
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of  Spbakteria ;  either  the  expedition  would  succeed,  in  which 
case  Amphipolis  would  be  taken — or  it  would  Ml,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  the  ruin  of  Ele6n.  The  last  of  the 
two  was  really  the  more  probable  at  Amphipolis — as  Nikias  had 
erroneously  imagined  it  to  be  at  Spbakteria. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  an  expedition  proposed  under 
these  circumstances  by  Eledn,  though  it  might  command  a  majo- 
rity in  the  public  assembly,  would  have  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  unfavourable  to  it,  and  even  wishing  that  it  might  fail. 
Moreover,  Kledn  had  neither  talents  nor  experience  for  com- 
manding an  army;  so  that  the  being  engaged  under  his  command 
in  fighting  against  the  ablest  officer  of  the  time  could  inspire 
no  confidence  to  any  man  in  putting  on  his  armour.  From  all 
these  circumstances  united,  political  as  well  as  military,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hoplites  whom  he  took  out  with 
him  went  with  much  reluctance.^  An  ignorant  general  with 
unwilling  soldiers,  many  of  them  politically  disliking  him,  stood 
little  chance  of  wresting  Amphipolis  from  Brasidas.  But  had 
Nikias  or  the  Strat^gi  done  their  duty,  and  carried  the  entire 
force  of  the  city  under  competent  command  to  the  same  object, 
the  issue  would  probably  have  been  different  as  to  gain  and  loss 
—certainly  very  different  as  to  dishonour. 

Eledn  started  from  Peirssus,  apparently  towards  the  beginning 
B.C.422.  0^  August,  with  1200  Athenian,  Lemnian,  and 
Kledn  Imbrian    hoplites,    and    800    horsemen,    troops   of 

SpSSfon"  «xcellent  quality  and  condition;  besides  an  auxiliary 
S*'h*  lis  ^°"*  °^  ^^^  (number  not  exactly  known)  and  thirty 
—he  takes  triremes.  This  armament  was  not  of  magnitude  at 
Torftnd.  jjj  gq^jj  ^  ^Yie  taking  of  Amphipolis ;  for  Brasidas 
had  equal  numbers,  besides  all  the  advantages  of  the  position. 
But  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Eledn,  on  arriving  at  Eion, 
to  procure  Macedonian  and  Thracian  reinforcements  before  he 
commenced  his  attack.  He  first  halted  in  his  voyage  near 
Skidne,  from  which  place  he  took  away  such  of  the  hoplites  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  blockade.  He  next  sailed  across  the 
Gulf  from  Pallen^  to  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  a  place  called 
the  Harbour  of  the  Eolophonians  near  TordnS.'    Having  here 

1  Thuoyd.  v.  7.  mai  oLko^w  mt  mov-  >  The  town  of  TOrOnd  wm  situAted 
Tfc  avr^  iuyiikeoy,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Sithonian 
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learnt  that  neither  BnMidas  himself,  nor  any  oonaiderable 
Peloponnesiau  garrison,  were  present  in  Tor6nS,  he  landed  his 
forces,  and  marched  to  attack  the  town,  sending  ten  triremes  at 
the  same  time  round  a  promontory  which  separated  the  harbour 
of  the  Kolophonians  from  Tordnd,  to  assail  the  latter  place  from 
seaward. 

It  happened  that  Brasidas,  desiring  to  enlarge  the  fortified 
circle  of  Tordnd,  had  broken  down  a  portion  of  the  old  wall,  and 
employed  the  materials  in  building  a  new  and  larger  wall 
enclosing  the  proasteion  or  suburb.  This  new  wall  appears  to 
have  been  still  incomplete  and  in  an  imperfect  state  of  defence. 
Pasitelidas,  the  Peloponnesiau  commander,  resisted  the  attack  of 
the  Athenians  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  when  already  beginning 
to  give  way,  he  saw  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  sailing  into,  the 
harbour,  which  was  hardly  guarded  at  alL  Abandoning  the 
defence  of  the  suburb,  he  hastened  to  repel  these  new  assailants, 
but  came  too  late,  so  that  the  town  was  entered  fr^m  both  sides 
at  once.  Brasidas,  who  was  not  far  off,  rendered  aid  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  but  was  yet  at  five  miles'  distance  from  the  city 
when  he  learnt  the  capture  and  was  obliged  to  retire  unsuccess- 
fully. Pasitelidas  the  commander,  with  the  Peloponnesiau 
garrison  and  the  Toronssan  male  population,  were  despatched 
as  prisoners  to  Athens ;  while  the  Toronsean  women  and  children, 
by  a  fate  but  too  common  in  those  days,  were  sold  as  slaves.^ 

After  this  not  unimportant  success,  Kledn  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Athds  to  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strym6n, 
within  three  miles  of  Amphipolis.  From  hence,  in  execution 
of  his  original  scheme,  he  sent  envoys  to  Perdikkas,  urging  him 
to  lend  effective  aid  as  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  attack  of 
Amphipolis,  with  his  whole  forces ;  and  to  PoU^  the  king  of  the 
Thradan  Odomantes,  inviting  him  also  to  come  with  as  many 
Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be  levied.  The  Edonians,  the 
Thracian  tribe  nearest  to  Amphipolis,  took  part  with  Brasidas. 

penlnrolA,  on  the  ride  looUna;  towards  imov  Topwmft  (vU.  128)l 

raldnA.    But  the  territory  Delonging  The  mine  of  TorAn^  bearing  the 

to  the  town  comprehended  all  the  a&dentwune,and  Knfo,a]and-tocked 

extremity  of   the  peninsala  on  both  harbour  near  it,  are  ettll  to  be  aeen 

sides,  including  the  terminating  point  (Leake,  Tiavels  in  Northern  Qreeee, 

Gape  Ampelos— 'AmwAovH^i'  TopwvAtifv  toL  iii.  eh.  xziv.  p.  110) 

oMMv  (Herodot  vli.  123).    Herodotus  iThiM^<i  «  s 

calls  the  Singltic  Gulf  •4A«r.r«»  r^r  *Thucyd.  ▼.  8. 
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The  local  influence  of  the  banished  Thacydidds  would  no  longer 
He  wrivev  ^  ^^  ^^®  service  of  Athens,  much  leas  at  the  service 
atKion—  of  Eledn.  Awaiting  the  expected  reinforcementa^ 
onToysto  Kledn  employed  himself^  first,  in  an  attack  upon 
Ka^  Stageims  in  the  Strymonic  Gul^  which  was  repulsed  ; 

donian  and  next  upon  Gal^psus,  on  the  coast  opposite  the  island 
aazHiartos.  of  Thasos,  which  was  successful  But  the  reinforce- 
SonofuT'  ments  did  not  at  once  arrive,  and  being  too  weak  to 
own  troops  attack  AmphipoliB  without  them,  he  was  obliged  to 
inactton  remain  inactive  at  Eion ;  while  Brasidas  on  his  side 
^Jl^  made  no. movement  out  of  Amphipobs,  but  con* 

for  thoM  tented  himself  with  keeping  constant  watch  over  the 
anziltariaa.  f^^^^^  ^f  gjedn,  the  view  of  which  he  commanded  fix>m 
his  station  on  the  hill  of  Kerdylion,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  communicating  with  Amphipolis  by  the  bridge.  Some 
days  elapsed  in  such  inaction  on  both  sides.  But  the  Athenian 
hoplites,  becoming  impatient  of  doing  nothing,  soon  began  to 
give  vent  to  those  feelings  of  dislike  which  they  had  brought  out 
from  Athens  against  their  general,  '<  whose  ignorance  and 
cowardice  (says  the  historian)  they  contrasted  with  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  his  opponent".^  Athenian  hoplites,  if  they  felt  such 
a  sentiment,  were  not  likely  to  refrain  from  manifesting  it 
And  Kledn  was  presently  made  aware  of  the  fact  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  painful  to  force  him  against  his  will  into  some 
movement ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  anything 
else  than  a  march  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  ground  all 
round  the  city,  and  a  demonstration  to  escape  the  appearance  of 
doing  nothing,  being  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the 
place  with  any  effect  before  his  reinforcements  arrived. 

To  comprehend  the  important  incidents  which  followed,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  topography  of  Amphipolis, 
as  far  as  we  can  understand  it  on  the  imperfect  evidence  before 
us.  That  city  was  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymdn,  on  a 
conspicuous  hill  around  which  the  river  make?  a  bend,  first  in  a 

1  Thneyd.  T.  7.    &  Bi  KA^v  rimt  iiiv    avtw-t0Tif|io^nfcic««;taAajriary«i^«DCTO, 

a-mi  ovtp  A  Bp«ai«ac  «rpoa«o«y«ro.     rmv      ._a^ _x    ^     «         »     •   «     ^T 

yip  irrfmrimrSwAx^oiUimy  ^iv  to  iSpf,  «^^M«W  rhv  Bpwv,  «a4  ov  fiovXifu^ 

oyoAoyt^otttfrwr  ik  ti)v<Ijc<iVov  i|ycfiov^,  mmw  6id  t6  jy  ry  avr^  ffa#i|fUvovc  ^•- 

irp^  ottw  tfintpiay  kbu  ro^iuty  lu^'  oi«v  pvrco^u,  9»a\afimv  hy*v* 
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aoath-westerly  direction,  then,  after  a  short  comae  to  the  south- 
ward, back  in  a  soath-easterly  direction.  Amphipolis  had  for 
its  only  artificial  fortification  one  long  wall,  which  began  near 
the  point  north-east  of  the  town,  where  the  river  narrows  again 
into  a  channel,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Kerkinitis — 
ascended  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  crossing  the  ridge 
which  connects  it  with  Mount  Pangssus,  and  then  descended 
so  as  to  touch  the  river  again  at  another  point  south  of  the  town, 
thus  beings  as  it  were,  a  string  to  the  highly-bent  bow  formed  by 
the  river.  On  three  sides — ^north,  west,  and  south — the  city  was 
defended  only  by  the  Strymdn.  It  was  thus  visible  without  any 
intervening  wall  to  spectators  from  the  side  of  the  sea  (south),  as 
well  as  from  the  side  of  the  continent  (or  west  and  north  ^).  At 
some  little  distance  below  the  point  where  the  wall  touched  the 
river  south  of  the  city,  was  the  bridge,'  a  communication  of  great 

1  ThocTd.  It.  lOS.     ixh  riit  yw  9^  tive  ootncte  a  material  error  in  Dr. 

A«Mc.  #v  ^Aji^ivoAiy  'Ayvwv  m96umnp,  Arnold's   Dtoertat.      Colonel    Leake 

in  U  4|i4^pa  mpt^^^rm  toS  Irav-  particularly  notioee  the   high   ildjn 

fA^m.  <ia  H  nptixM^  i^^t  T«4t«»  which  conneeto  the  hfU  of  Amphipolie 

iMJcpA  JL«•A«^&y  Ik  worofiov  k^  «of«u£v,  with  Mount  Pangnns  to  the  eaetward 

ir<pt^Mi|lff«iiAairy^rtic«lri^y4««ifor  (pp.  182,  188,  191--1MX  whereae  Dr. 

5^inr.  Arnold  repreeents  them  ae  eepaiated 

'O   KoAAfy^pof  voTM#i^  Sfpiriuir,  hj  a  deep  ravine  (p.  461):  upon  which 

Bnrlpid.  Bheens,  846.  latter  mippoeition  the  whole  aooonnt 

I  annex  a  plan  which  wfU  convey  of  Kledn^B  march  and  earTey  appears 

flome  idea  of  the  hill  of  AmphipoUs  to  me  nnlnteUigible. 

and  the  drcnn^aoent  territory ;  com-  The  epithet  which  Thncydldte  elves 

pare  the  plan  in  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  to   Amphipolis,    "conspicuous    hoth 

in  Northern  Greece,  vol  UL  ch.  zxv.  towards  the  sea  and  towards  the  land," 

p.  191,  and  that  (from  Mr.  Hawkins)  which  occasions  some  perplexity  to  the 

which  is  annexed  to  the  third  volume  commentators,  appears  to  me  one  of 

of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydidte.  combined  obvious  propriety.     Amphipolis  was 

with   a   Dissertation  which  appears  Indeed  sitnaied  on  a  mil;  so  were 

in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  many  other  towns :  but  its  peculiarity 

work,  p.  460.    See  also  the  remarks  in  was  that  on  three  sides  it  had  no  wall 

Kutcen,    De    Atheniensinm    Imperlo  to  interrupt  the  eye  of  the  spectator ; 

circa  Stiymonem,  ch.  iL  pp.  18—21;  one  of  those  sides  was  towards  the  sea. 

Weissenbom,  Beittiige  zur  genaneren  Kntsen  and  Cousiniry  make  the  long 

Erf  orschung  der  alt-griechischen  Oe-  wall  to  be  a  segment  of  a  curve  highly 

Mchichte,    pp.    168—168 ;    Cousin^,  bent,  touching  the  river  at  both  ends. 

Voyage  dans  la  Mac4doine,  voL  i.  en.  But  I  agree  with  Weissenbom  that 

iv.  p.  124  MO.  this  is  inadmissible:  and  that  the 

Oolonel  Leake  supposes  the  ancient  words  '*  long  wall  **  imply  somcithlng 

bridge  to  have  been  at  the  same  point  near  a  straight  direction. 

of  the  river  as  the  modem  bridge ;  that  s  * Av^ci  Ik  rb  vtfAta^u*  vA^ov  vnv 

is,  north  of  Amphipolis,  and  a  little  l^nfiwnm  :  see  a  note  a  few  psges  ago 

westward  of  the  comer  of  the  lake,  npon  these  words.     This  does  not 

On  this  point  I  differ  from  him,  and  necessarily  imply  that  the  bridge  was 

have  placed  it  (with  Dr.  Arnold)  near  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the 

the^uth-eastera  end  of  the  reach  of  extreme  point  where  the  long  wall 

wttth ; 


the  8tiym6n,  which  flows  round  Amphi-  touched  toe  river  to  the  south;  but 
polls.  But  there  is  another  clrcum-  this  latter  point  was  a  good  way  off 
stance,  in  which  Colonel  Leake's  narra^   from  the   town  properly  so  called, 
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importanoe  for  the  whole  country,  which  connected  the  territory 
of  Amphipolis  with  that  of  Argilus.  On  the  western  or  right 
bank  of  the  river,  bordering  it  and  forming  an  outer  bend 
corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the  river,  was  situated  Mount 
Kerdylium.  In  fact,  the  course  of  the  Strymdn  is  here  deter- 
mined by  these  two  steep  eminences,  Kerdylium  on  the  west  and 
the  hill  of  Amphipolis  on  the  east,  between  which  it  flows.  At 
the  time  when  Brasidas  first  took  the  place,  the  bridge  was 
totally  unconnected  with  the  long  city  walL  But  during  the 
intervening  eighteen  months,  he  had  erected  a  palisade  work 
(probably  an  earthen  bank  topped  with  a  palisade)  connecting 
the  two.  By  means  of  this  palisade,  the  bridge  was  thus  at  the 
time  of  Elledn's  expedition  comprehended  within  the  fortifications 
of  the  city ;  so  that  Biasidas,  while  keeping  watch  on  Mount 
Kerdylium,  could  pass  over  whenever  he.  chose  into  the  city, 
without  impediment.^ 

which  oGcapied  the  higher  dope  of  For  if  the  bridge  had  been  detached 

the  hill.    We  are  not  to  sappoee  that  from  the  waU,  aa  it  waa  when  Braaidaa 

the  vhoU  space  between  the  long  wall  anrprised  the  place  first,  the  hill  of 

and  the  river  was  covered  by  baildingB.  Kerdylium,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 

1  Tlracyd.  T.  10.    kaI&|Uv  (Biasidas)  river,   would    have    been  an  onsafe 

xari  rof  crl  rh  mvprn/uL  vvAac,  xal  raf  podtlon  for  him  to  occupy.    He  might 

irowrac  rov  fiflwoov  rtlxows  r6r9  Srrof  bate  been  cut  off  from  Amphipolis  by 

jf«A0wv,  c9c(  ip6uj^  rfiv  666r  ravnyr  cv-  an  enemy  attacking  the  bridge.    But 

0ctav,  ifwtp  vvv,  6LC.  we  Shall  find  him  remaining  quietly 

The  explanation  which  I  have  here  on  the  hill  of  Kerdylium  with  the 

given  to  the  word  aravottfAa  is  not  given  perfect  security  of  entering  Amphipolifi 

By  any  one  else :  but  it  appears  to  me  at  any  moment  that  he  chose.    If  It  be 

the  only  one  calculated  to  impart  clear*  nrgea  that  the  bridge,  though  uncon« 

ness  and  consistency  to  the  whole  nar*  nected  with  the    Long  Wall,   might 

tative.  atlll  be  under  a  strong  separate  guard» 

When  Brasidas  surprised  Amphi.  I  reply,  that  on  that  supposition  an 

polls  first,  the  bridge  was  completely  enemy  from    Eion    would    naturally 

unconnected  with  the  Long  Wall,  and  attack  the  bridge  first.     To  have  to 

at  a  certain  distance  from  it.     But  defend  a  bridge  completely  detached 

when  ThucydidAs  wrote  his  history,  from  the  city,  simply  by  means  of  a 

there  were  a  pair  of  ecnneeting  wUU  large  constant  guara,  would  materially 

between  the  bridge  and  the  fortiflca-  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  Ifrasidas. 

tions  of  the  city  aa  they  then  stood—  Iflt  had  been  possible  to  attack  the 

ov  jcotfftro  T«iv«  &9inp  yvv  (iv.  108) :  bridge  separate]^  from  the  city,  some- 

the  whole  fortifications  of  the  city  had  thing  must  have  been  said  about  it  in 

been  altered  during  the  intermediate  describing  the  operations  of  Kle6n, 

period.  who  is  represented  as  findhig  nothing 

Now  the  question  is— Was  the  Long  to  meddle  with  except  the  fortifications 

Wall    of    Amphipolis  connected,   or  of  the  town. 

unconnected,  with  the  bridge  at  the        Assuming  then  that  there  was  such 

time  of  the  confiict  between  Brasidas  a  line  of  connexion  between  the  bridge 

and  Kle6n?    Whoever  reads  the  narra-  and  the  Long  Wall,  added  by  Brasidas 

tive  of  Thucydidte  attentively  will  see.  since  his  first  capture  of  the  place,  I 

I  think,  that  they  must  have  been  know  no  meaning  so  natural  to  give  to 

connected,    though  Thucydidds  does  the  word  o-raiipM/ia.    No  other  distinct 

not  in  express  tenna  apedfy  the  facL  meaning  is  propped  by  any  one.  There 
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In  the  marcli  which  Kledn  now  undertook,  he  went  np  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  (which  nuw  nearly  in  an  easterly  „  i«  f  i««d 
direction  from  Amphipolia  to  Mount  Pangsraa)  in  by  these 
order  to  survey  the  city  and  its  adjoining  ground  on  S^a"*^ 
the  northern  and  north-eaetem  side,  which  he  had  momtm. 
not  yet  seen ;  that  is,  the  side  towards  the  lake  and  maizes 
towards  Thrace,*  which  was  not  visible  from  the  SSS^^^ 
lower  ground  near  Eion.    The  road  which  he  was  to  ^^9'  „^ 
take  from  Eion  lay  at  a  small  distance  eastward  of  the  to  rocon^ 
city  long  wall,  and  from  the  palisade  which  connected  Jop^SSe 
that  wall  with  the  bridge.    But  he  had  no  expecta-  biil--appa- 
tion  of  being  attacked  in  his  march — ^the  rather  as  ceoceia^ 
Brasidas,  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  force,  was  ^^ 
visible  on  Mount  Kerdylium.    Moreover,  the  gates  of 
Amphipolis  were  all  shut — ^not  a  man  was  on  the  wall — ^nor 
were  many  symptoms  of  movement  to  be  detected.    As  there  was 
no  evidence  before  him  of  intention  to  attack,  he  took  no  precau- 
tions, and  marched  in  careless  and  disorderly  array.'    Having 


wasof  oonrae  a  gate  (or  moie  than  one) 
in  the  Long  Wall,  leaaing  into  the  space 
enclosed  bv  the  paliaade ;  through  this 
gate  Brasidas  would  enter  the  town 
when  he  crossed  from  Kerdylium.  This 
gate  is  called  by  Thncydidte  m  ^irl  rh 
ffravpMfiA  vvAoi.  There  must  have  been 
also  a  gate  (or  more  than  one)  in  the 
palisade  itself,  leading  into  the  space 
without :  so  that  passengers  or  cattle 
tiaveninc  the  bridge  from  the  west- 
ward  andgoing  to  Mrrkinu8(«.p.)  would 
not  necessarily  be  obliged  to  turn  out 
of  their  way  and  into  the  town  of 
Amphipolis. 

On  the  plan  which  I  have  here  given, 
the  line  running  nearly  from  north  to 
south  represents  the  Long  Wall  of 
Agnon,  touching  the  river  atooth  ends, 
and  bounding  as  well  as  fortifying  the 
town  of  Amphipolis  on  its  eastern  side. 

The  shorter  line,  which  cuts  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  Long  Wall, 
and  loins  the  river  immediately  below 
the  Dridge,  represents  the  vravp^/ia  or 


fx>Dably  it  was  an  earthen 
ditch,  with  a  strong  pali- 
sade at  the  top. 

By  means  of  this  palisade  the  bridge 
was  included  in  the  fortifications  of 
Amphipolis,  and  Brasidas  could  pass 
over  from  Mount  Kerdylium  into  the 
city  whenever  he  pleased. 


iTImcyd.  V.  7— compare  Colonel 
I^ake,  i..e.  p.  182-«vr6f  <fcaro  rb  ^^• 
vMtt  Tov  zrpvf&6rof,  icat  ri^v  B4<nv  ri}v 
voAcMf  jvl  rg  9pdU]^  Mf  ^oi. 

>  Thucyd.  v.  7.^  mra  May  M  fidkXov 
l^i|  iiyafiaiv9ip  rov  x^piov,  Kai  r^v  fui^ia 

Xcc,  ^p  ^i^ayKo^rai,  fnpi,<rjp<ruVf  dAA' 
mt  mixXy  vfptordc  fii^  oip^owv  riii' 
woktv. 

The  words  ovx  ««  r^  iio^mkn^  Ac., 
do  not  refer  to  uci^m  wopaaKtv^y^  as 
the  Scholiast  (with  whom  Dr.  Arnold 
agrees)  considers  them,  but  to  the 
general  purpose  and  dispositions  of 
XUedn.  **  He  marched  np,  not  like 
one  who  will  have  more  than  sufficient 
means  of  safety,  in  case  of  being  put 
on  his  defence,  but  like  one  who  in 
going  to  surround  the  dty  and  take  it 
at  once." 

Nor  do  these  last  words  represent 
any  real  design  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  Kle6n  (for  Amphipolis  from  its 
locality  could  not  bt  reaUif  aurrounded)^ 
but  are  merely  given  as  illustrating  the 
careless  confidence  of  his  march  from 
Kion  up  to  the  ridge :  in  the  same 
manner  as  Herodotus  describes  the 
forward  rush  of  the  Persians  before 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  to  overtake  the 
Greeks  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
running  away— Kal  oerot  fiiv  fiog  r«  icai 
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reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  posted  his  army  on  the  strong 
eminence  fronting  the  highest  portion  of  the  Long  Wall,  he 
surveyed  at  leisure  the  lake  before  him,  and  the  side  of  the  city 
which  lay  towards  Thrace— or  towards  Myrkinus,  Drab^kus, 
&c — thus  viewing  all  the  descending  portion  of  the  Long  Wall 
northward  towards  the  Strymdn.  The  perfect  quiescence  of  the 
city  imposed  upon  and  even  astonished  him.  It  seemed  alto- 
gether undefended,  and  he  almost  fancied  that,  if  he  had  brought 
battering  engines,  he  could  have  taken  it  forthwith.^  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  no  enemy  prepared  to  fight,  he 
took  his  time  to  survey  the  ground ;  while  his  soldiers  became 
more  and  more  relaxed  and  careless  in  their  turn— some  even 
advancing  close  up  to  the  walls  and  gates. 
But  this  state  of  affairs  was  soon  materially  changed.    Brasidas, 

knowing  that  the  Athenian  hoplites  would  not  long 
Bru^^at  endure  the  tedium  of  absolute  inaction,  calculated 
^^unt^er-  that  by  affecting  extreme  backwardness  and  apparent 
presently  fear,  he  should  seduce  Eledn  into  some  incautious 
SletowS'^  movement,  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken.  His 
bridM.^HlB  ***^^^  ^^  Mount  Eerdylium  enabled  him  to  watch 
exhortation  the  march  of  the  Athenian  army  from  Eion ;  and 
flolluen.        when  he  saw  them  pass  up  along  the  road  outf^ide  of 

the  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis,'  he  immediately 
crossed  the  river  with  his  forces  and  entered  the  town.  But  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  march  out  and  offer  them  open  battle. 
For  his  army,  though  equal  in  number  to  theirs,  was  extremely 

hiuX^  iwTffica»t  mt  ayapvao-tf^cvot  marched  Up  to  ft  higher  point,  and  then 

Toirt  'SAAi|vaf  (ix.  69) :  compare  viii.  deecended  from  thifl  point  upon  Am- 

28.  phipolia.  But  I  oonteit  the  correctneis 

^  1  Thocyd.  ▼.  7.    wm  cai  /tifxarac  in  of  tbia  aaaompUon,  as  a  matter  of  topo- 

ov  «ari}X0cK  f  x*"*!  ifutflnly  Ji^xct  •  iXtlr  sraphy.   It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 

yip  atr  TTfy  vdAiy  M  rb  ipi^v,  Kle6n  ever  reached  any  point  higher 

I  apprehend  that  the  verh  mariiketv  than  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  wall 

refers  to  the  combig  of  the  armament  of  Amphipolis.     Besides,  even  if  he 

to  Sion,  analogous  to  what  is  said  V.  2,  had  reached  a  higher  point  of  the 

KATiwktvvt¥nrh¥Toimyait»y  kiniva:  mountain,  he  could  not  weU  talk  of 

compare  i.  61,  iii.  4,  Ac    The  march  "  bringing   down   battering-machines 

from  Eion  up  to  the  ridge  could  not  from  that  point**. 

well  be  expressed  by  the  word  xarqAtfcr:  >  Thucyd.  v.  6.    Bpav^oc  8^— avrcm- 

but  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the  ^ro  jcal  wvh%  ^vl  ry  Ktpivki^  •  ^^rl  6i 

Stiymdn,  the  place  of  its  destination,  vh  x^'P^'®*'  tovto  ri^r  'ApytAMn^,  Wp«v 

might   be  so   described.      Battering-  rov  wwatkov^  ov  voXv  awixop  r^  'Ajt^i- 

engines  would  be  brought  from   no-  v6AcMf,    xal    jcarc^aircre    wivrm 

where  else  but  from  Athens.  «vrdtfcr,    Am    ev«    ip    SktiB^v 

Dr.  Arnold  interprets  the  word  icor  avrtftfcy  op/&M|iflyef  h  KAc'mk  t^ 

Tn^ci'  to  mean  that  Kleon  had  first  o-rpar^*  &c. 
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inferior  in  arms  and  equipment,^  in  wliicli  points  the  Athenian 
force  now  present  was  so  admirably  provided,  that  his  own  men 
would  not  think  themselves  a  match  for  it,  if  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  in  open  field.  He  relied  altogether  on  the  effect 
of  sudden  sally  and  well-timed  surprise,  when  the  Athenians 
should  have  been  thrown  into  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  security 
by  an  exaggerated  show  of  impotence  in  their  enemy. 

Having  offered  the  battle  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  AthSn^ 
Brasidas  called  his  men  together  to  address  to  them  the  usual 
encouragements  prior  to  an  engagement  After  appealing  to 
the  Dorian  pride  of  his  Peloponnesians,  accustomed  to  triumph 
over  lonians,  he  explained  to  them  his  design  of  relying  upon  a' 
bold  and  sudden  movement^  with  comparatively  small  numbers, 
against  the  Athenian  army  when  not  prepared  for  it' — when 
their  courage  was  not  wound  up  to  battle  pitch — and  when,  after 
carelessly  mounting  the  hill  to  survey  the  ground,  they  were 
thinking  only  of  quietly  returning  to  quarters.  He  hiTnw>1f,  at 
the  proper  moment,  would  rush  out  from  one  gate,  and  be  fore- 
most in  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Elearidas,  with  that  bravery 
which  became  him  as  a  Spartan,  would  follow  the  example  by 
sallying  out  from  another  gate;  and  the  enemy,  taken  thus 
unawares,  would  probably  make  little  resistance.  For  the 
Amphipolitans  this  day  and  their  own  behaviour  would  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  to  be  allies  of  Lacedsemdn,  or  slaves  of 
Athens — ^perhaps  sold  into  captivity,  or  even  put  to  death,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  recent  revolt 

These  preparations,  however,  could  not  be  completed  in  secrecy. 
Brasidas  and  his  army  were  perfectly  visible  while  descending 
the  hill  of  Kerdylium,  crossing  the  bridge,  and  entering  Amphi- 

1  Thacyd.  ▼.  8.  ancient  militory  affairs.    The  Oredan 

^  s  Thacyd.  t.  9.    rov«  yap  iyatrrimft  hoplites,  even  the  best  of  them,  required 

tutaCtt  xaro^porq^ft  n  4ittM¥  xat  ovk  &v  to  oe  peculiarly  wnand  up  for  a  battle : 

iXwivatrrai  wc  av  hrtt^\6ot,  rtf  a<iToU  is  hence  the  necesidty  of  the  harangue 

ftAxny*  aympnvai  re  9po9  TO  xwpio*"!  '(<^^  'ro™  the  general  which  always  pre- 

Kvv  arajcrwc  Karci   May    rrrpofifitfrovf  ceded.     Compare  XenophAn's  eulosy 

iAiyMpetK    ....   'Ewf  oSy  in  ava-  of  the  manoeuTTes  of  Epameinondos 

pacKtvoi  tfapo-ovo-t,  koX  tov  vva-  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  whereby 

wiivoL  wkio¥  ^  rov  t^vovrost  i(  &v  iitcl  he  made  the  enemy  fancy  that  he  was 

tuvovrtu,  r^y  jtot^tav  c^^ovaiy,  ir  rif  not  going  to  fight,  and  took  down  the 

y€t.it.4¥^    avrwv    rifs    yviimif,  preparation  in   the  minds  of   thdr 

Ka\    iroly    $yvTax9iiifai    fiakkov  soloiers  for  battle— iAvo'cfMi' tm*  vAci- 

T^v  io(a.y.  cyw  fi^v,  Ac.        _  vrw  iroX«^i«ai'  ti}**  iv  rat«  ^rv^^^f  "'P^V 

The  words  rb  ai^ctfAcVoi^  rq«  yvwfiiyf  fiax'>l*'"'AP'^*«vi}i'i^'(Xenoph.Hellen. 

are  full  of  significance  in  regard  to  tU.  6,  22). 
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polls,  to  the  Athenian  scouts  without  Moreover,  so  conspicuous 
Kiedn  tries  ^*®  ^®  Interior  of  the  city  to  spectators  without, 
to  effect  his  that  the  temple  of  Athen^  and  Braddas  with  its 
ministers  around  him  performing  the  ceremony  of 
sacrifice,  was  distinctly  recognized.  The  tact  was  made  known 
to  Kledn  as  he  stood  on  the  high  ridge  taking  his  survey,  while 
at  the  same  time  those  who  had  gone  near  to  the  gates  reported 
that  the  feet  of  many  horses  and  men  were  beginning  to  be  seen 
under  them,  as  if  preparing  for  a  sally.^  He  himself  went  close 
to  the  gate,  and  satisfied  himself  of  this  circumstance :  we  must 
recollect  that  there  was  no  defender  on  the  walls,  nor  any  danger 
from  missiles.  Anxious  to  avoid  coming  to  any  real  engagement 
before  his  reinforcements  should  arrive,  he  at  once  gave  orders 
for  retreat,  which  he  thought  might  be  accomplished  before  the 
attack  from  within  could  be  fully  organized.  For  he  imagined 
that  a  considerable  number  of  troops  would  be  marched  out,  and 
ranged  in  battle  order,  before  the  attack  was  actually  begun — not 
dreaming  that  the  sally  would  be  instantaneous,  made  with  a 
mere  lumdful  of  men.  Orders  having  been  proclaimed  to  wheel 
to  the  left,  and  retreat  in  column  on  the  left  flank  towards  Eion, 
EleOn,  who  was  himself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  right 
wing,  waited  only  to  see  his  left  and  centre  actually  in  march  on 
the  road  to  Eion,  and  then  directed  his  right  also  to  wheel  to  the 
left  and  follow  them. 

The  whole  Athenian  army  were  thus  in  full  retreat,  marohing 
Bmsidas  ^^  &  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Long  Wall  of 
S^iTthe*  Amphipolis,  with  their  right  or  unshielded  side 
army  in  its  exposed  to  the  enemy,  when  Brasidas,  looking  over 
Athenians  the  southernmost  gates  of  the  Long  Wall,  with  his 
are  com-        gmall  detachment  ready  marshalled  near  him,  burst 


rooted—  out  into  contemptuous  exclamations  on  the  disorder 
and  Kledn  of  their  array.''  "  These  men  will  not  stand  us  :  I  see 
both  slain,     j^  ^y  i^jjg  quivering  of  their  spears  and  of  their  heads. 

iThucyd.  ▼.    10.     rfi  li    KXiwi,  sacrifldnff,  or  see  the  enemy's  army 

^ovtpov  ycyoM^rov  avrov  aa-b  rou  Ktp6v-  within  the  city :  others  on  the  lower 

Amv  Karafiiirnt  ml  ir  rit  vdXci  ca>t^v«i  ground  were  better  situated  for  seeing 

OV07)  ii»9w  ircpt  rh  icpdi^  rift  'A^vac  what  was  ffoing  on  in  Amphipolis,  than 

Ovoftivov  Kol  Tovra  wpdavovrott  aWA.  he  was  while  on  the  high  ridge.  Others 

Xcrai  (irpovMxwpii'cct  vop  r&n  Kara  r^y  saw  it,  and  gate  inthnation  to  Mm. 

0eay)  &ri  yj  re  arpa-nA  awaau  ^avtpa  rttv  >  Thucyd.  ▼.  10.     oi  avjpcf  iifuug  ov 

voX*iu*»v  ip  rg  tr6X€i,  Ac  fUvovvi  (q.  fuvovvif)'   d^Aot  H  rmr  n 

Kledn  did  not  himself  ue  Brasidas  8opa-rwv  rj  cinjovt  xal  rwr  «c<fraAMy  •  oU 
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Men  who  xeel  about  in  that  way  never  stand  an  assailing  <meniy. 
Open  the  gates  for  me  instantly,  and  let  us  sally  out  with 
confidence.'' 

With  that»  both  the  gate  of  the  Long  Wall  nearest  to  the 
palisade,  and  the  adjoining  gate  of  the  palisade  itself,  were 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Brasidas  with  his  150  chosen  soldiers 
issued  out  through  them  to  attack  the  retntating  Athenians. 
Running  rapidly  down  the  straight  road  which  joined  laterally 
the  road  tovardF  Eion  along  which  the  Athenians  were  marching, 
he  charged  their  central  division  on  the  right  flauk.^  Their  left 
wing  had  already  got  beyond  him  on  the  road  towards  Eion. 
Taken  completely  unprepared,  conscious  of  their  own  disorderly 
array,  and  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  their  enemy,  the 
Athenians  of  the  centre  were  seized  with  panic,  made  not  the 
least  resistance,  and  presently  fled.  Even  the  Athenian  left, 
though  not  attacked  at  all,  instead  of  halting  to  lend  assistance, 
shared  the  panic  and  fled  in  disorder.  Having  thus  disorganized 
this  part  of  the  army,  Brasidas  passed  along  the  line  to  press  his 
attack  on  the  Athenian  right ;  but  in  this  movement  he  was 
mortally  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field  unobserved  by  his 
enemies.  Meanwhile  Elearidas,  sallying  forth  from  the  Thtucian 
gate,  had  attacked  the  Athenian  right  on  the  ridge  opposite  to 

yi^amrwToyiyvifTtUtO»K9im9amiiilv*t¥  nte  in  the  psllMule  ItMlf*  marked 

TOV«  iirtoyraf.  No.  6. 

This  is  a  remarkable  iUnatration  of  The  gate  No.  4  would  be  that  by 

the  regular  morement  of  heada  and  which  BraaidajB  himself  with  his  army 

■pears,  whidi  characterized  a  well-  entered  Amphipolis  from  Mount  Ker- 

ordered  body  of  Grecian  hoplites.  dylium.    It  probably  stood  open  at 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  10.    mat  6  u}y,  xari  ras  this  moment  when  he  directed  the 

iwi  rb  aravfmpM  vvXac,  mat  riut  npmrat  sally  forth :   that  which   had   to   be 

Tov  fioKpcv  Tviyovc  r6rt  orrof  4{cA0wif,  Opened  at  the  moment  was  the  gate  in 

*$9i  3p6/iy  d^v  Smv  rai/nfv  cv^ciov,  ijmp  the  palisade,  together  with  the  gate  (3) 

PV9  Kara  rh  KOfiTtpmraTor  rov  x**P^v  first  in  the  Lonff  Wall. 

UwTi  vpovoloy  cvTifKc.  The  last  words  cited  from  Thncydidte 

Biasidas  and  his  men  walH»d  forth  — ^^p  vvv  sard  tj>  icaprcp«*rarov  rov 

by  two  different  gates  at  the  same  time.  x**P^'ov  ioim  taomaJiov  «<m)«« — are  not 


One  was  the  first  gi^  in  the  Lone  intelligible  without  better  knowledge 

Wall— that  is,  the  gate  marked  No.  8  of  the  topography  than  we  possess, 

in  the  annexed  plan,  which  would  be  What    Thncydidto    means    by    *'  the 

the  first  gate  in  oitler,  to  a  person  strongest  point  in  the  place"  we  cannot 

oominff  from  the  southward.  The  other  tell.    We  only  understand  that  the 

wiA,  ue  pate  upon  tlu  palitadt  (tu  ivl  trophy  was  erected  in  the   road    by 

T^  vravpmiia  vvAoi)— that  is,  the  Kat«  which  a  person  went  up  to  that  point 

in  the  Long  Wall  which  opened  from  We  must  recollect  that  the  expressions 

tkt  town  upon  tht  palimde :  as  marked  of  Thncydidto  here  refer  to  the  ground 

No.  4    in    the    plan.     The    persons  as  it  stood  some  time  afterwartls— not 

who  sallied  out  by  this  gate  would  as  it  stood  in  the  time  nf  the  battle 

get  out  to  attack  the  enemy  by  the  between  Kle6n  and  Brasidas. 
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him,  immediately  after  it  began  its  retreat  But  the  soldiers  on 
the  Athenian  right  hod  probably  seen  the  previous  movement  of 
Brasidas  against  the  other  division,  and,  though  astonished  at  the 
sadden  danger,  had  thus  a  moment's  warning,  before  they  were 
themselves  assailed,  to  halt  and  form  on  the  hiU.  Elearidas  here 
found  a  considerable  resistance,  in  spite  of  the  desertion  of  Eledn, 
who,  more  astounded  than  any  man  in  his  army  by  a  catastrophe 
so  unlooked  for,  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  fled  at  once ;  but 
was  overtaken  by  a  Thracian  peltast  from  Myrkinus,  and  slain. 
His  soldiers  on  the  right  wing,  however,  repelled  two  or  three 
attacks  in  front  from  Elearidas,  and  maintained  their  ground; 
until  at  length  the  Chalkidian  cavalry  and  the  pdtasts  from 
Myrkinus,  having  come  forth  out  of  the  gates,  assailed  them  with 
missiles  in  flank  and  rear,  so  as  to  throw  them  into  disorder. 
The  whole  Athenian  army  was  thus  put  to  flight;  the  left 
hurrying  to  Eion,  the  men  of  the  right  dispersing  and  seeking 
safety  among  the  hilly  grounds  of  Pangseus  in  their  rear.  Their 
sufferings  and  loss  in  the  retreat,  frt>m  the  hands  of  the  pursuing 
peltasts  and  cavalry,  were  most  severe.  When  they  at  last  again 
mustered  at  Eion,  not  only  the  commander  £Ue6n,*  but  600 
Athenian  hoplites,  half  of  the  force  sent  out,  were  found  missing.^ 
So  admirably  had  the  attack  been  concerted,  and  so  entire  was 
^  ,  its  success,  that  only  seven  men  x>eri8hed  on  the  side 
■orrowin  of  the  victors.  But  of  those  seven,  one  was  the 
Sedea^'  gallant  Brasidas  himself^  who,  being  carried  into 
— funSj**  Amphipolis,  lived  just  long  enough  to  learn  the 
honours  complete  victory  of  his  troops  and  then  expired. 
S^p^Uh.  Great  and'  bitter  was  the  sorrow  which  his  death 
Sh  niaa  occasioned  throughout  Thrace,  especially  among  the 
annament,  Amphipolitans.  He  received,  by  speciid  decree,  the 
Sminiiihed  distinguished  honour  of  interment  within  their  city — 
Jy*^oMiii  i]^Q  universal  habit  being  to  inter  even  the  most 
returns  '  eminent  deceased  persons  in  a  suburb  without  the 
home.  walls.    All  the  allies  attended  his  funeral,  in  arms 

1  It  is  almost  painful  to  read  the  descrlbUig  the  same  event ;  so  totally 

account  given  by  Dioddms  (xU.  78,  74)  diiferent  axe  all  the  drcnmstances : 

of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  when  except  that  the    Lacednmonians  ai 

one's  mind  is  full  of  the  distinct  and  last  gain  the  ylctory.    To  say,  with 

admirable  narrative  of  Thucydidto^  Wessellng   in    his  note— "Hibc  non 

only  defective  bv  being  too  brief.    It  utqiuquaqw  eonveninnt  Thncydideis" 

is  diiacolt  to  beUeve  that  DiodAms  is  is  prodigioasly  below  the  truth. 
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and  with  military  honoun.  His  tomb  was  encircled  by  a 
railing,  and  the  space  immediately  fronting  it  was  consecrated 
as  the  great  agora  of  the  city,  which  was  remodelled  accordingly. 
He  was  also  proclaimed  GSkist  or  Founder  of  Amphipolis,  and  as 
such  received  heroic  worship  with  annual  games  and  sacrifices 
to  his  honour.^  The  Athenian  Agnon,  the  real  founder  and 
originally  recognized  (Ekiat  of  the  city,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
commemoratiTe  honours  and  expunged  from  the  remembrance  of 
the  people  ;  the  buildings,  which  served  as  visible  mementos  of 
his  name,  being  destroyed.  Full  of  hatred  as  the  Amphipolitans 
now  were  towards  Athens — and  not  merely  of  hatred,  but 
of  fear,  since  the  loss  which  they  had  just  sustained  of  their 
saviour  and  protector — they  felt  repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
rendering  further  worship  to  an  Athenian  (Ekist  It  was 
inconvenient  to  keep  up  such  a  religious  link  with  Athens,  now 
that  they  were  forced  to  look  anxiously  to  Lacedsemdn  for 
assistance.  Elearidas,  as  governor  of  Amphipolis,  superintended 
those  numerous  alterations  in  the  city  which  this  important 
change  required,  together  with  the  erection  of  the  trophy,  just  at 
the  spot  where  Brasidas  had  first  charged  the  Athenians  ;  while 
the  remaining  armament  of  Athens,  having  obtained  the  usual 
truce  and  buried  their  dead,  returned  home  without  further 
operations. 

There  are  few  battles  recorded  in  history  wherein  the  disparity 
and  contrast  of  the  two  generals  opposed  has  been  so  ^emarki 
manifest — consummate  skill  and  courage  on  the  one  on  th* 
side  against  ignorance  and  panic  on  the  other.    On  Amphipolis 
the  singular  ability  and  courage  of  Brasidas  there  can  ~^^[]^ 
be  but  one  verdict  of  unqualified  admiration.     But  the  fauiia 
the  criticism  passed  by  Thucydidls  on  Kledn,  here  as  °'  ^^^^' 
elsewhere,  cannot  be  adopted  without  reserves.     He  tells  us  that 
KIe6n  undertook  his  march,  from  Eion  up  to  the  hill  in  front  of 
Amphipolis,  in  the  some  rash  and  confident  spirit  with  which  he 

1  Thncyd.  t.  11.    Aristotle  (a  native  their  (Ekist,  compare  the  discourse 

of  Stafteirus  near  to  AmphipoUs)  dtes  addxened   by  the  Plataana  to  the 

the  sacrifices  rendered  to  Brasidas  as  Lacedemonians,  pleading  for  mercy, 

an  instance  of  institations  established  The  Thebans,  if  they  became  poesessors 

by  special  and  local  enactment  (Ethia  of  the  Platvid,  would  not  continue  the 

Mkomach.  t.  7).  sacrifloee  to  the  gods  who  had  sranted 

In  reference  to  the  arersion  now  Tictory  at  the  great  battle  of  Platna— 

entertained  bv  the  Amphipolitans  to  nor  funereal  mementos  to  the  slain 

the  eontinuea  worship  of  Agnon  as  (Thucyd.  iiL  68). 
5—25 
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had  embarked  on  the  enterprise  agauut  Pyloa — in  the  blind 
confidence  that  no  one  would  reeirt  him.^  Now  I  have  already, 
in  a  former  chapter,  shown  gronnds  for  concluding  that  the 
anticipations  of  Kledn  respecting  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  fJEir 
from  being  marked  bgr  any  spirit  of  unmeaaured  presumption, 
were  sober  and  judicious—realized  to  the  letter  without  any 
nnlooked-for  aid  from  fortune.  The  remarks  here  made  by 
Thucydidds  on  that  affair  are  not  more  reasonable  than  the 
judgment  on  it  in  his  former  chapter  ;  for  it  is  not  true  (as  he 
here  implies)  that  Kledn  expected  no  resistance  in  Sphakteria — 
he  calculated  on  resistance,  but  knew  that  he  had  force  sufficient 
to  overcome  it  His  fault  even  at  AmphipoliB,  great  as  that  &ult 
was,  did  not  consist  in  rashness  and  presumption.  This  charge  at 
least  is  rebutted  by  the  circumstance  that  he  himself  wished  to 
make  no  aggressive  movement  until  his  reinforcements  should 
arrive,  and  that  he  was  only  constrained,  against  his  own  will, 
to  abandon  his  intended  temporary  inactivity  during  that 
interval,  by  the  angry  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  reproached 
him  with  ignorance  and  backwardness — ^the  latter  quality  being 
the  reverse  of  that  with  which  he  is  branded  by  Thucydidds. 

When  Kledn  was  thus  driven  to  do  something,  his  march  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
was  not  in  itself  ill-judged.  It  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
perfect  safety,  if  he  had  kept  his  army  in  orderly  array,  prepared 
for  contingencies.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  out-generalled 
and  over-reached  by  that  simulated  consciousness  of  impotence 
and  unwillingness  to  fight^  which  Brasidas  took  care  to  present 
to  him.  Among  all  military  stratagems,  this  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  frequently  practised  with  success  against  inexperienced 
generals ;  who  are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  induced  to  neglect 
precaution,  not  because  they  are  naturally  more  rash  or  pre- 
sumptuous than  ordinary  men,  but  because  nothing  except  either 
a  high  order  of  intellect  or  special  practice  and  training  will 
enable  a  man  to  keep  steadily  present  to  his  mind  liabilities  even 
real  and  serious,  when  there  is  no  discernible  evidence  to  suggest 
their  approach — much  more  when  there  u  positive  evidence, 

rp^wy  ^p  cal  If  ri^y  Ujikov  «vTVXi)o'«Br    M  ftoXXovl^  apufiaiptiv  rod  x»P«Mf,  mu 
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artfully  laid  out  by  a  saperior  enemy,  to  create  belief  in  their 
absence.  A  &ult  substantially  the  same  had  been  committed  by 
Thucydidte  himself  and  his  colleague  Euklfo  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  when  they  suffered  Brasidas  to  surprise  the  Strjrmonian 
bridge  and  Amphipolis ;  not  even  taking  common  precautions, 
nor  thinking  it  necessary  to  keep  the  fleet  at  Eion.  They  were 
not  men  peculiarly  rash  and  presumptuous,  but  ignorant  and 
unpractised,  in  a  military  sense ;  incapable  of  keeping  before 
them  dangerous  contingencies  which  they  perfectly  knew, 
simply  because  there  was  no  present  evidence  of  approaching 
explosion. 

This  military  incompetence,  which  made  Kledn  fall  into  the 
trap  laid  for  him  by  Brasidas,  also  made  him  take  wrong  measures 
agadnjBt  the  danger,  when  he  unexpectedly  discovered  at  last  that 
the  enemy  within  were  preparing  to  attack  him.  His  &tal  error 
consisted  in  giving  instant  order  for  retreat,  under  the  vain  hope 
that  he  could  get  away  before  the  enemy's  attack  could  be  brought 
to  bear.^  An  abler  officer,  before  he  commenced  the  retreating 
march  so  close  to  the  hostile  walls,  would  have  taken  care  to 
marshal  his  men  in  proper  array,  to  warn  and  address  them  with 
the  usual  harangue,  and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to  the  fighting- 
point  Up  to  that  moment  they  had  no  idea  of  being  called  upon 
to  fight;  and  the  courage  of  Grecian  hoplites  —  taken  thus 
unawares  while  hurrying  to  get  away  in  disorder  visible  both  to 
themselves  and  their  enemies,  without  any  of  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries of  battle — ^was  but  too  apt  to  prove  deficient  To  turn 
the  right  or  unshielded  flank  to  the  enemy  was  unavoidable, 
from  the  direction  of  the  retreating  movement;  nor  is  it 
'  reasonable  to  blame  KleOn  for  this,  as  some  historians  have  done, 
or  for  causing  his  right  wing  to  move  too  soon  in  following  the 
lead  of  the  left,  as  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  think.  The  grand  fault 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  not  waiting  to  marshal  his  men  and 
prepare  them  for  standing  fight  during  their  retreat  Let  us  add 
however — and  the  remark,  if  it  serves  to  explain  Kledn's  idea  of 
being  able  to  get  away  before  he  was  actually  assailed,  counts 
as  a  double  compliment  to  the  judgment  as  well  as  boldness 
of  Brasidas — ^that  no  other  Lacedaemonian  general  of  that  day 
(perhaps  not  even  Demosthen^  the  most  enterprising  general  of 
1  Thucjd.  ▼.  10.    OUfUPos  ^^ovo^w  •vtAMi^,  Ac 
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Atbexu)  would  have  ventured  upon  an  attack  with  ao  very  small 
a  band,  relying  altogether  upon  the  panic  produced  by  his  sudden  ' 
movement. 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  precaution  is  not 
the  worst  of  Kledn's  faults  on  this  occasion.  His  want  of  courage 
at  the  moment  of  conflict  is  yet  more  lamentable,  and  divests  his 
end  of  that  personal  sympathy  which  would  otherwise  have 
accompanied  it.  A  commander  who  has  been  out-generalled  is 
under  a  double  force  of  obligation  to  exert  and  expose  himself  to 
the  uttermost,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  own 
mistakes.  He  will  thus  at  least  preserve  his  own  personal 
honour,  whatever  censure  he  may  deserve  on  the  score  of  deficient 
knowledge  and  judgment.^ 

What  is  said  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Kledn  himself  must 
Dis^nuoefol  ^  applied,  with  hardly  less  severity  of  criticism,  to 
condaot  the  Athenian  hoplites  under  him.  They  behaved  in 
Athenian  a  manner  altogether  imworthy  of  the  reputation  of 
^ed^Mitat  ^^^^  ^^^ »  especially  the  left  wing,  which  seems  to 
Amphipoiui  have  broken  and  run  away  without  waiting  to  be 
«^M  partly  q^^^^^  ^q^  when  we  read  in  Thucydid^  that 
SMlin?^  the  men  who  thus  disgraced  themselves  were  among 
hostue  to  the  best  and  best-armed  hoplites  in  Athens — that  they 
^  came  out  unwillingly  under  Eledn — ^that  they  began 

their  scornful  murmurs  against  him  before  he  had  committed  any 
error,  despising  him  for  backwardness  when  he  was  yet  not  strong 
enough  to  attempt  anything  serious,  ahd  was  only  manifesting  a 
reasonable  prudence  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  expected  reinforce- 
ments—when we  read  this,  we  shall  be  led  to  compare  the 
expedition  against  Amphipolis  with  former  artifices  respecting 
the  attack  of  Sphakteria,  and  to  discern  other  causes  for  its 
failure  besides  the  military  incompetence  of  the  commander. 
These  hoplites  brought  out  Mdth  them  from  Athens  the  feelings 
prevalent  among  the  political  adversaries  of  ELledn.  The 
expedition  was  proposed  and  carried  by  him,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  these  adversaries.  They  could  not  prevent  it,  but  their 
opposition  enfeebled  it  from  the  beginning,  kept  within  too 

1  Ck>ntra8t  the  brave  death  of  the  and  sozpriwd  by  the  Athenian 
Lacedwinonian  general  Anaxibius.  Iphikratds  (Xenopbdn,  Hellen.  U.  8, 
wheir  he  found  mtoaelf  outgenemUed   38). 
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narrow  limits  the  force  assigned,  and  was  one  main  reason  which 
frustrated  its  success. 

Had  Perikles  been  alive,  Amphipolis  might  perhaps  still  have 
been  lost,  since  its  capture  was  the  fault  of  the  officers  employed 
to  defend  it  But  if  lost,  it  would  probably  have  been  attacked 
and  recovered  with  the  same  energy  as  the  revolted  Samoa  had 
been ;  with  the  full  force,  and  the  best  generals,  that  Athens 
eould  furnish.  With  such  an  armament  under  good  officers,  there 
was  nothing  at  all  impracticable  in  the  reconquest  of  the  place ; 
especially  as  at  that  time  it  had  no  defence  on  three  sides  except 
the  Strymdn,  and  might  thus  be  approached  by  Athenian  ships 
on  that  navigable  river.  The  armament  of  Kledn,^  even  if  his 
reinforcements  had  arrived,  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  pnrpoee. 
But  Periklfo  would  have  been  able  to  concentrate  upon  it  the 
whole  strength  of  the  city,  without  being  paralyzed  by  tho 
contentions  of  political  party.  He  would  have  seen  as  dearly 
as  Eledn  that  the  place  could  only  be  recovered  by  force,  and 
that  its  recovery  was  the  most  important  object  to  which  Athens 
could  devote  her  energies. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  political  intrigue, 
partly  from  the  incompetence  of  Kleto,  underwent  importsat 
a  disastrous  defeat  instead  of  carrying  Amphipolis.  {^^^^^ 
But  the  death  of  Brasidas  converted  their  defeat  into  of  Braddas, 
a  substantial  victory.    There  remained  no  Spartan,  to  the '"'^ 
like  or  second  to  that  eminent  man,  either  as  a  soldier  ^^^^J^J^i^ 
or  a  conciliati^ig  politician  ;  none  who  could  replace  sdmiimbte 
him  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  allies  of  and*^^' 
Athens  in  Thrace ;  none  who  could  prosecute  those  •ffi«*«BCT. 
enterprising  plans  against  Athens  on  her  unshielded  side,  which 
he  had  first  shown  to  be  practicable.    With  him  the  fears  of 
Athens,  and  the  hopes  of  Sparta,  in  respect  to  the  future^  alike 
disappeared.    The  Athenian  generals  Phormio  and  Demosthenes 


1  Amphipolis  was  actually  thna  thewa 
ttacked  by  the  Athenians,  though  place  i 
1  thoQt  Bttccem,  eight  yean  afterwaraa,    auiing 


__^ , r.)   Bat  the  f ortiflcatioiis  of  the 

attacked  by  the  Athenians,   though  phice  seem  tu  have  materially  altered 

without  Bttccem,eightyeanafterwardB,  during  the  taitenral.    loatead  of  one 

by  ships,  on  the  Strymdn— Thocyd.  tU.  long  wall,  with  three  sides  open  to  the 

9.    Evtrimv  <rrpaTJiyi>K  'A^vatMi',  furi  river,  it  seems  to  hftTo  a^oirsd  a 

IIcpd^Mov  9rpmnvv€us   iw'  'A^iwoAiv  carved  wall,  only  open  to  the  nTer  on  a 

epa^i  iroAAoic,  rijy  ftiv  v6Kt.p  ovx  etAvv,  comparatively  narrow  space  near  to  the 

««  ii  ihv  ZrpvM^ya  vcpuco^o'ac  rpii|p«ic  l&ke ;  while  this  curvea  walljoined  the 

im  rod  worafMv  ciroAiopcci,  hfiiutfuvot  bridge  sontherly  by  means  of  a  parallel 

c^'I^epotov.   <In  the  eighteenth  year  of  pair  of  long  walls  with  road  between. 
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had  both  of  them  acquired  among  the  Akarnaniana  an  inflaence 
penonal  to  themaelTes,  apart  from  their  poet  and  from  their 
country.  But  the  career  of  Brasidaa  exhibited  an  extent  of 
personal  ascendency  and  admiration,  obtained  as  well  as  deserved, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  paralleled  by  any  military 
chieftain  in  Greece ;  and  Plato  might  well  select  him  as  the 
most  suitable  historical  counterpart  to  the  heroic  AchillesL^  All 
the  achievements  of  Brasidas  were  his  own  individually,  with 
nothing  more  than  bare  encouragement,  sometimes  even  without 
encouragement,  from  his  country.  And  when  we  recollect  the 
strict  and  narrow  routine  in  which  as  a  Spartan  he  had  been 
educated,  so  fatal  to  the  development  of  everything  like  original 
thought  or  impulse,  and  so  completely  estranged  from  all  experi- 
ence of  party  or  political  discussion,  we  are  amazed  at  his 
resource  and  flexibility  of  character,  his  power  of  adapting 
himself  to  new  circumstances  and  new  persons,  and  his  felicitous 
dexterity  in  making  himself  the  rallying  point  of  opposite 
political  parties  in  each  of  the  various  cities  which  he  acquired. 
The  combination  <'  of  every  sort  of  practical  excellence  " — valour, 
intelligence,  probity,  and  gentleness  of  dealing— which  his 
character  presented,  was  never  forgotten  among  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens ;  and  procured  for  other  Spartan  ofEicers  in  subsequent 
years  fibvourable  presumptions,  which  their  conduct  was  seldom 
found  to  realize.'  At  the  time  when  Brasidas  perished,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  roan  in  Greece. 
And  though  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  predict  what  he  would  have 
become  had  he  lived,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  future  course  of 
the  war  would  have  been  sensibly  modified ;  perhaps  even  to  the 
advantage  of  Athens,  since  she  might  have  had  sufficient  occupa- 
tion at  home  to  keep  her  from  undertaking  her  disastrous 
enterprise  in  Sicily. 

Thucydides  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  forth  the  gallant 
Filings  of  ^P^oits  of  Brasidas,  from  the  first  at  Methdne  to  the 
inra<^dte  last  at  Amphipolis,  not  less  than  the  dark  side  of 
BzMidM  Kleon  ;  both,  though  in  different  senses,  the  causes  of 
and  Kieta.  jjj^  banishment  He  never  mentions  the  latter  except 
in  connexion  with  some  proceeding  represented  as  unwise  or 

1  Plato,  Sympocion,  c.  88.  p.  221. 

S  Thacyd.  !▼.  81.    M^ac  tutmi  ««tA  vdtrr«  ay^Bit,  dfcc 
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discreditable.  The  barbaritieB  which  the  offeoded  migeety  ot 
empire  thought  itself  entitled  to  practise  in  ancient  times 
against  dependencies  revolted  and  reconquered,  reached  their 
maximum  in  the  propositions  against  MitylSnd  and  Skidnd: 
both  'of  them  are  ascribed  to  Kle6n  by  name  as  their  author. 
But  when  we  oome  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Melians — equally 
barbarous,  and  worse  in  respect  to  grounds  of  excuse,  inasmuch 
as  the  Melians  had  never  been  subjects  of  Athens — ^we  find 
Thucydidds  mentioning  the  deed  without  naming  the  pro- 
poser.' 

Respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  Kle6n,  the  facts  already 
narrated  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  it 
as  compared  with  that  of  his  opponents.  I  have  SluS^— 
shown  grounds  for  believing  that  Thucydidds  has  ttj^T"**" 
forgotten  his  usual  impartiality  in  criticising  this 
personal  enemy ;  that  in  regard  to  Sphakteria,  Kledn  was  really 
one  main  and  indispensable  cause  of  procuring  for  his  country 
the  greatest  advantage  which  she  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
war;  and  that  in  regard  to  his  judgment,  as  advocating 
the  prosecution  of  war,  three  different  times  must  be  dis- 
tinguished— 1.  After  the  first  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in 
Sphakteria;  2.  After  the  capture  of  the  island;  3.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  One-year  truce.  On  the  earliest  of  those  three 
occasions  he  was  wrong,  for  he  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on 
all  possibilities  of  negotiation,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  Lacedsemonian  envoys.  On  the  second  occasion  he  had  fidr 
and  plausible  grounds  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his  opinion,  though 
it  turned  out  unfortunate ;  moreover,  at  that  time  all  Athens 
was  warlike,  and  Kle6n  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  peculiar 
adviser  of  that  policy.  On  the  third  and  last  occasion,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  the  political  counsel  of  Kledn  was  right, 
judicious,  and  truly  Periklean— -much  surpassing  in  wisdom  that 
of  his  opponents.  We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapters  how 
those  opponents  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  after  his  death ; 
how  Nikias  threw  away  the  interests  of  Athens  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  peace;  how  Nikias  and  Alkibiadda 
together  shipwrecked  the  power  of  the  country  on  the  shores 
of  Syracuse.  And  when  we  judge  the  demagogue  Kledn  in 
1  lliacjd.  T.  us. 
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this  compariBon,  we  shall  find  ground  for  remarking  that. 
Thucydid^  ia  reserved  and  even  indulgent  towards  the  errors 
and  vices  of  other  statesmen,  harsh  only  towards  those  of  his 
accuser. 

As  to  the  internal  policy  of  Kledn,  and  his  conduct* as  a 
Intemal  politician  in  Athenian  constitutional  life,  we  'have 
£eftn  as  a  ^^^  kittle  trustworthy  evidence.  There  exists  indeed 
^  mtit^  a  portrait  of  him  drawn  in  colours  hroad  and  glaring ; 
tlooaiiUs.  most  impressive  to  the  imagination,  and  hardly 
StSe*  effaceable  from  the  memory — the  portrait  in  the 
J^^Knjgiie-  "Knights"  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  through  this 
topbante.  representation  that  Eledn  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity,  crucified  by  a  poet  who  admits  himself  to  have  a 
personal  grudge  against  him,  just  as  he  has  been  commemorated 
in  the  prose  of  an  historian  whose  banishment  he  had  proposed. 
Of  all  the  productions  of  Aristophan^  so  replete  with  comic 
genius  throughout^  the  "  Knights  "  is  the  most  consummate  and 
irresistible— the  most  distinct  in  its  character,  symmetry, 
and  purpose.  Looked  at  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  its  author, 
both  in  reference  to  the  audience  and  to  EleOn,  it  deserves  the 
greatest  poarible  admiration,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  obtained  the  first  prize.  It  displays  the  maximum  of 
that  which  wit  combined  with  malice  can  achieve,  in  covering 
an  enemy  with  ridicule,,  contempt,  and  odium.  Dean  Swift 
could  have  desired  nothing  worse,  even  for  Ditton  and  Whiston. 
The  old  man  Demos  of  Pnyx,  introduced  on  the  stage  as 
personifying  the  Athenian  people ;  Kledn,  brought  on  as  his 
newly-bought  Paphlagonian  slave,  who,  by  coaxing,  lying,  impu- 
dent and  Iftlse  denunciation  of  others,  has  gained  his  master's 
ear,  and  heaps  ill-usage  upon  every  one  else,  while  he  enriches 
himself ;  the  Knights,  or  chief  members  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Athenian  aristocracy,  forming  the  chorus  of  the  piece  as  Eledn's 
pronounced  enemies  ;  the  Sausage-seller  from  the  market-place, 
who,  instigated  by  Nikias  and  Demosthente  along  with  these 
Knights,  overdoes  Kledn  in  all  his  own  low  arts,  and  supplante 
him  in  tiie  favour  of  Demos ;— all  this,  exhibited  with  inimitable 
vivacity  of  expression,  forms  the  masterpiece  and  glory  of 
libellous  comedy.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Athenian 
audience  when  this  piece  was  represented  at  the  Lensean  festival 
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(Januaiy,  b.c.  4S4,  about  six  months  after  the  capture  of 
Spbakteria),  with  Kle6n  himself  and  most  of  the  real  Knights 
present,  must  have  been  intense  beyond  what  we  oan  now  easily 
imagine.  That  Kledn  could  maintain  himself  after  this  humili- 
ating exposure,  is  no  small  proof  of  his  mental  vigour  and 
ability.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his  influence,  at 
least  not  permanently.  For  not  only  do  we  see  him  the  most 
effectiye  opponent  of  peace  during  the  next  two  yean,  but  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  the  poet  himself  found  it  convenient 
to  soften  his  tone  towards  this  powerful  enemy. 

So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Eledn  guilty,  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  Aristophan^  as  a  witness  against  him ; 
though  no  other  public  man,  of  any  age  or  nation,  of  judging 
has  ever  been  condemned  upon  such  evidence.    No  ^^'^noh 
man  thinks  of  judging  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  or  Mr.  gjJ^JJ^ 
Fox,  or  Mirabeau,  firom  the  numerous  lampoons  put  SokzaUa 
in  circulation  against  them.     No   man  will   take  topbimSs 
measure  of  a  political  Englishman  from  Punch,  or  ^'^^^'^^ 
of  a  Frenchman  from  the  Charivari    The  unrividled 
comic  merit  of  the  '< Knights"  of  Aristophanes  is  only  one 
reason  the  more  for  distrusting  the  resemblance  of  its  picture 
to  the  real  Kledn.    We  have  means  too  of  testing  the  candour 
and  accuracy  of  Aristophanes  by  his  delineation  of  Sokratis, 
whom  he  introduced  in  the  comedy  of  the  "  Clouds"  in  the  year 
after  that  of  the  "  Knights".    As  a  comedy,  the  "  Clouds  '  stan^ls 
second  only  to  the  ''Knights";  as  a  picture  of  SokratSs  it  is 
littie  better  than  pure  fancy :  it  is  not  even  a  caricature,  but  a 
totally   different  person.      We    may   indeed   perceive   single 
features  of  resemblance:  the  bare  feet  and  the  argumentative 
subtiety  belong  to  both,  but  the  entire  portrait  is  such  that  if  it 
bore  a  different  name,  no  one  would  think  of  comparing  it  with 
SokratSs,  whom  we  know  well  from  other  sources.    With  such 
an  analogy  before  us,  not  to  mention  what  we  know  generally  of 
the  portraits  of  PeriklSs  by  these  authors,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  treating  the  portrait  of  Kle6n  as  a  likeness,  except  on  points 
where  there  is  corroborative  evidence.     And  we  may  add  that 
some  of  the  hits  against  him,  where  we  can  accidentally  teat 
their  pertinence,  are  decidedly  not  founded  in  fact;  as,  for 
example,  where  the  poet  accuses  Kledn  of  having  deliberately 
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and  ennningly  robbed  Demostlieiidt  of  his  laorela  in  the  enteiv 
prise  against  Sphakteria.^ 

In  the  prose  of  Thucydidds  we  find  Eledn  described  as  a 
dishonest  politician,  a  wrongful  accuser  of  others,  the 
irapot^by  x^ost  violent  of  all  the  citizens.'  Throughout  the 
^»|^.  verse  of  Aristophan^  these  same  charges  are  set 
Kie6n  ore  forth  with  his  characteristic  emphasis,  but  others  are 
cUabuTone  <^^  superadded — Elledn  practises  the  basest  artifices 
n^  the  and  deceptions  to  gain  fibvour  with  the  people,  steals 
the  public  money,  receives  bribes  and  extorts  com- 
positions from  private  persons  by  wholesale,  and  thus  enriches 
himself  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  treasury.  In  the 
comedy  of  the  ^'Achamians,"  represented  one  year  earlier  than  the 
"  ELnights,"  the  poet  alludes  with  great  delight  to  a  sum  of  five 
talents,  which  Kledn  had  been  compelled  *<  to  disgorge  ^ ;  a 
present  tendered  to  him  by  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  (if 
we  may  believe  Theopompus)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
remission  of  their  tribute,  and  which  the  *' Knights,"  whose 
evasions  of  military  service  he  had  exposed,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish.* 

But  when  we  put  together  the  different  heads  of  indictment 
accumulated  by  AristophanSs,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not 
easily  reconcilable  one  with  the  other.  For  an  Athenian,  whose 
temper  led  him  to  violent  crimination  of  others,  at  the  inevitable 
price  of  multiplying  and  exasperating  personal  enemies,  would 
find  it  peculiarly  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  pecula- 
tion for  his  own  account  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  the 
latter  turn,  he  would  be  inclined  to  purchase  connivance  from 
others  even  by  winking  at  real  guilt  on  their  part,  far  from 
making  himself  conspicuous  as  a  calunmiator  of  innocence.  We 
must)  therefore,  discuss  the  side  of  the  indictment  which  is 
indicated  in  Thucydides ;  not  Eledn  as  truckling  to  the  people 

1  Aiistophan.    Eqnii.   66,  881,  740,  obstnicts  the  ooncluBloa  of  peace  witb. 

Ac    In  one  passafe  of  the  play,  kledn  the  Lacednmonians  (7tW,  18WX 

ia  reproached  with  pretending  to  he  •  *r^^^A   «.   ^v .  itt   ^k             ^  ^ 

engaged  at   Argos  in   meaaures  for  "Thncy<l.  ▼•  17;  ill.  46.     mto^cW. 

wiSning  the  allSnoe^  SSt  dfc?.  bSt  •"iw  H*;  f^*^  ««o»Ry«r.  ««l««urT^. 

proceeding,  carrying   on    dandeitine  >Aristophan.  Acham.  8,  with  the 

negotiations  with  the  LacedfBmoniana  Schollaat,    who   quotee   from   Theo> 

(464).    In  two  other  passages,  he  ia  pompua    Theopompus,  Fragment.  OS, 

denoonced  as  being  the  pereon  who  100, 101,  ed.  Didot. 


Crap.  UV. 
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and  cheattng  for  his  own  pecnniarj  profit  (which  is  certainly  not 
the  character  implied  in  his  speech  about  the  Mitylenseans  as 
given  to  us  by  the  historian  ^X  but  Eledn  as  a  man  of  violent 
temper  and  fierce  political  antipathies^  a  bitter  speaker,  and 
sometimes  dishonest  in  his  calumnies  against  adversaries.  These 
are  the  qualities  which,  in  all  countries  of  firee  debate,  go  to  form 
what  is  called  a  great  opposition  speaker.  It  was  thus  that  the 
elder  Oato— "the  universal  biter,  whom  Persephond  was  afraid 
even  to  admit  into  Hades  after  his  death** — ^was  characterized  at 
Bome,  even  by  the  admission  of  his  admirers  to  some  extent,  and 
in  a  still  stronger  manner  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him, 
as  Thucydid^  was  to  Eledn.*  In  Cato  such  a  temper  was  not 
inconsistent  with  a  high  sense  of  public  duty.  And  Plutarch 
recounts  an  anecdote  respecting  Kledn,  that,  on  first  beginning 
his  political  career,  he  called  his  friends  together,  and  dissolved 


X  TIm  pnblie  ipcaUng  of  Kle6ii  tru 
chaimcteriied  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
pompos  (MO  SehoL  ad  LucUul  nmon. 
0.  80X  not  at  wheedling,  bnt  aa  fall  of 
arroganoe:  In  thia  latter  point  too 
like  that  of  the  elder  Oato  at  Bome 
(Plntarch,  Oato,  o.  14).  The  deriaoiy 
tone  of  Oato  In  hit  pnblie  speaking, 
too,  is  odd  to  have  been  impertinent 
and  dlMrasting  (Plntareh,  Beipab. 
Oereod.  Pmoept,  p.  80S,  &  7). 

*  An  epigram  which  Plntaroh  (Cato, 
e.  1)  glyes  u,  from  a  poet  contem- 
pomry  of  Oato  the  Censor,  describes 

ovMS<u>^vra 
n^«toy  fltf  'At8i|r  ncp««^^in|  5«x«raA. 

livy  says,  in  an  eloquent  enoominm 
on  Qito  (xxzlz.  40>-*'Slmaltates 
nimio  plures  et  exerenerunt  enm,  et 
ipse  exercoit  eas :  nee  fadle  dixeris 
atmm  magis  pxeaserit  enm  nobiUtas, 
an  ille  agitayerit  nobilitatem.  Asperi 
proenl  dubio  animl,  et  lingnn  acerbie 
et  immodioe  libens  fuit:  sed  Inricti 
a  cnpfditatibas  animi  et  rigida  Inno- 
oentus:  contemptor  gratia.  dlTitianim. 
.  .  .  Hone,  meat  omni  TitA,  turn  oen- 
saiam  petentem  premebat  nobilitas ; 
coierantqae  candidati  omnes  ad  dqji- 
ciendum  honore  earn;  non  solom  at 
ipsi  pottos  adipisoerentar,  nee  quia 
indignabantar  novum  bominem  oen- 
sorem  yidere ;  sed  etiam  quod  tristem 
oensuram,  periculosamque  multorum 


fanuB,  et  ab  lam  a  pttrttqut  tt  ImUndi 
cuptito,  expectabant" 

See  also  Plutarch  (Oato,  e.  16,  10— 
his  comparison  between  Aristeidte  and 
Cato,  c  a)  about  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  accusations  in  which  Cato  was 
engaged,  either  as  prosecutor  or  as 
party  prosecuted.  His  bitter  feud 
with  the  nottaUoM  Is  analogous  to  that 
of  Kle6n  SAinst  the  Hippels. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  com- 
parison of  Oato  with  Kledn  applies 
only  to  domestic  politics ;  in  the 
military  courage  and  energy  for  which 
Oato  is  distinguished,  Kleta  is  utterly 
wanting.  We  are  not  entitled  to 
ascribe  to  him  anything  like  the 
superiority  of  knowledge  and  general 
intelligenoe  which  we  imd  recorded  of 
Cato. 

The  expression  of  Cicero  respecting 
Kledn— "turbulentnm  quidem  drem, 
sed  tamen  eloquentem"  (Cicero, 
Brutus,  7)  appears  to  be  a  translation 
of  the  epithets  of  ThncydidSsHS^a^ 
raro« — ry  i^tup  wiBaamraros  (ill.  46). 

The  remarks  made  too  by  Latin 
critics  on  the  style  and  temper  of 
Cato's  speeches  might  almost  seem  to 
be  a  transition  of  the  words  of 
niucydidfls  about  Kledn.  Frontu  said 
about  Cato—"  Ck>ncionatur  Catoiit/'Mte, 
Gracchus  tnrbulente,  Tnllins  copioee. 
Jam  in  Judidis  bckvU  idem  Cato, 
triumphat  Cicero,  tumultuatnr  Orac- 
chua.^  See  Diibner's  edition  of  Meyer's 
Oratorom  Bomanorum  Pragmenta,  p. 
U7  (Paris,  1887). 
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his  intimacy  with  them,  conceiving  that  priTatefriendflhipe  would 
distract  him  from  his  paramount  duty  to  the  commonwealth.^ 

Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Kledn,  as  a  frequent  and  nn- 
KieAn-a  measured  accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained  partly 
DMA  of  by  a  passage  of  his  enemy  Aristophands :  a  passage 
bitter  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  just  representa- 

J2^J^»  tion  of  fact,  since  it  appears  in  a  comedy  (the  "Frogs*') 
frequent  in  represented  (405  RC.)  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
—often  on  Kle6n,  and  five  years  after  that  of  Hyperbolus,  when 
^^S?^en  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  motive  for  misrepresentations  against 
suffering  either.  In  the  **  Frogs,"  the  scene  is  kid  in  Hades, 
^"^°*'  whither  the  god  Dionysus  goes,  in  the   attire   of 

Herakl^  and  along  with  his  slave  Xanthias,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  again  to  earth  the  deceased  poet  Euripides.  Among 
the  incidents,  Xanthias,  in  the  attire  which  his  master  had  worn, 
is  represented  as  acting  with  violence  and  insult  towards  two 
hostesses  of  eating-houses — consuming  their  substance,  robbing 
them,  refusing  to  pay  when  called  upon,  and  even  threatening 
their  lives  with  a  drawn  sword.  Upon  which,  the  women,  having 
no  other  redress  left,  announce  their  resolution  of  calling,  the 
one  upon  her  protector  Kledn,  the  other  on  Hyperbolus,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  offender  to  justice  before  the  dikastery.' 
This  passage  shows  us  (if  inferences  on  comic  evidence  are  to  be 
held  as  admissible)  that  Kledn  and  Hyperbolus  became  involved 
in  accusations  partly  by  helping  poor  persons  who  had  been 
wronged  to  obtain  justice  before  the  dikastery.  A  rich  man  who 
had  suffered  injury  might  purchase  of  Antipho,  or  some  other 
rhetor,  advice  and  aid  as  to  tiie  conduct  of  his  complaint.  But 
a  poor  man  or  woman  would  think  themselves  happy  to  obtain 
the  gratuitous  suggestion,  and  sometimes  the  auxiliary  speech, 
of  Kledn  or  Hyperbolus,  who  would  thus  extend  their  own 
popularity  by  means  very  similar  to  those  practised  by  the 
leading  men  in  Rome.' 

1  Plutarch,  Beip.  Ger.  Pmcep.,  p.  >  Here  uain  we  find  G&to  the  elder 
806.    Compare  two  other  passages  In    represented  as  constantly  in  the  forum 


the    same    treatise,    p.    805,    where  at  Bome.  lendinfi:  aid  of  this  kind  and 

Plutarch  speaks  of  the  An6voia  koX  espousing  the  cause  of  others  who  had 

BeivoxTit  of  Kle6n ;  and  p   812,  where  grounds  of  complaint  (Plutarch,  Gato, 

he  says,  with  trath,  that  Kle6n  was  e.  S) :  vpwt  ti.iv  cU  iyopiiy  fiaiCCni  kuL 

not  at  all  qualified  to  act  as  general  in  irapicrrarat    roU   Stoiunnf — rovt  iMJtv 

a  campaign.  $avft.aora%  koX  ^tAovf   im-aTO   Ata  rwr 

9  Aristophan.  Ban.  606—676.  fvniyopiMv,  Ae. 
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But  besides  lending  aid  to  others,  doubtless  Eledn  was  often 
also  a  prosecutor,  in  his  own  name,  of  official  delin- 
quents,  real  or  alleged.     That   some   one   should  for       ^ 
undertake  this  duty  was  indispensable  for  the  pro-  ][S^2^^t 


tection  of  the  city,  otherwise  the  responsibility  to 
which  official  persons  were  subjected  after  their  term  Simger  and 
of  office  would  have  been  merely  nominal :  and  we  atteS^ 
have  proof  enough  that  the  general  public  morality  the  fnno- 
of  these  official  persons,  acting  individually,  was  by 
no  means  high.    But  the  duty  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  which 
most  persons  would   and  did    shun.     The  prosecutor,  while 
obnoxious  to  general  dislike,  gained  nothing  even  by  the  most 
complete  success ;  and  if  he  failed  so  much  as  not  to  procure  a 
minority  of  votes  among  the  dikasts,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
numbers  present,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  lOOO 
drachms.  What  was  still  more  serious,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  for- 
midable mass  of  private  hatred — firom  the  friends,  partisans,  and  the 
political  club  of  the  accused  party — extremely  menacing  to  his  own 
future  security  and  comfort  in  a  community  like  Athens.    There 
was,  therefore,  little  motive  to  accept,  and  great  motive  to  decline^ 
the  task  of  prosecuting  on  public  grounds    A  prudent  politician 
at  Athens  would  undertake  it  occasionally,  and  against  special 
rivals;  but  he  would  carefully  guard  himself  against  the  reputation 
of  doing  it  frequently  or  by  inclination— and  the  orators  constantly 
do  so  guard  themselves  in  those  speeches  which  yet  remain. 

It  is  this  reputation  which  Thucydid^  fastens  upon  Kledn^ 
and  which,  like  Cato,  the  censor  at  Bome,  he  probably  ^^  hare  no 
merited :  from  native  acrimony  of  temper,  from  a  J^?"^  ^ 
powerful  talent  for  invective,  and  from  his  position,   what  pro- 
both  inferior  and  hostile,  to  the  Athenian  knights  or  S^^^e^' 
aristocracy,  who  overshadowed  him  by  their  feimily  accused 
importance.    But  in  what  proportion  of  cases  his  ^"^'***^*"y' 
accusations  were  just  or  calumnious — the  real  question  upon 
which  a  candid  judgment  turns — we  have  no  means  of  deciding, 
either  in  his  cose  or  in  that  of  Cato.     ''To  lash  the  wicked 
(observes  Aristophanes  himself^)  is  not  only  no  blame,  but  is- 

1  Ariatophan.  Bqult.  1271.— 
AotZopJivai  rovf  iroio)povf ,  ev6<r  i^  iwiMorOP, 
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even  a  matter  of  honour  to  the  good."  It  has  not  been  common 
to  allow  to  Eledn  the  benefit  of  this  obeervation,  though  he  is 
much  more  entitled  to  it  than  Aiistophanls.  For  the  attacks  of 
a  poetical  libeller  admit  neither  of  defence  nor  retaliation; 
whereas  a  prosecutor  before  the  dikastery  found  his  opponent 
prepared  to  reply,  or  even  to  retort — and  was  obliged  to  specify 
his  charge,  as  well  as  to  furnish  proof  of  it — so  that  there  was  a 
fair  chance  for  the  innocent  man  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
guilty. 
The  quarrel  of  Kledn  with  Aristophanes  is  said  to  have  arisen 
out  of  an  accusation  which  he  brought  against  that 
dispute  poet^  in  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  on  the  subject  of 
meftnand  ^^  second  comedy,  the  "Babylonians,"  exhibited  B.C. 
^^uote.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  festivid  of  the  urban  Dionysia  in  the  month 
of  March.  At  that  season  many  strangers  were  present 
at  Athens;  especially  many  visitors  and  deputies  from  the 
subject-allies,  who  were  bringing  their  annual  tribute.  And  as 
the  '*  Babylonians  "  (now  lostX  like  so  many  other  productions  of 
Aristophanes,  was  full  of  slashing  ridicule  not  only  against 
individual  citizens,  but  against  the  functionaries  and  institutions 
of  the  city,'  Ele6n  instituted  a  complaint  against  it  in  the 
senate,  as  an  exposure  dangerous  to  the  public  security  before 
strangers  and  allies.  We  have  to  recollect  that  Athens  was  then 
in  the  midst  of  an  embarrassing  war — ^that  the  fidelity  of  her 
subject-allies  was  much  doubted — ^that  Lesbos,  the  greatest  of  her 
allies,  had  been  reconquered  only  in  the  preceding  year,  after  a 
revolt  both  troublesome  and  perilous  to  the  Athenians.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Ele6n  might  see  plausible  reason  for  thinking 
that  a  political  comedy  of  the  Aristophanic  vein  and  talent 
tended  to  degrade  the  city  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  even  granting 
that  it  was  innocuous  when  confined  to  the  citizens  themselves. 
The  poet  complains'  that  Eledn  summoned  him  before  the 

1  It  appears  that  the  complaint  was  *  See  Achara.  877,  with  the  Scholia, 

made  oetensibly  against  Kalliifttatas,  and    the    anonymous    biography    of 

in  whose  name  the  poet  brought  oat  Aristophanes. 

the  "Babylonians'*  (SchoL  ad  Arist  Both   Meineke  (Aiistoph.   Fn^m. 

Vesp.  1284),  and  who  was  of  coarse  the  Comic  Gr.  yol.  iL  p.  960)  and  Banks 

lesponsible   party,    though   the  rsal  (Commentat    de   Aristoph.    VitA,  p. 

author  was  doubtless  perfectly  well  oocxxz.)  try  to  dirine  the  plot  of  the 

known.    The  "Knights'*  was  the  flrat  "Babylonians'*;    but    there    is    no 

play  brought  out  by  the  poet  In  his  sofficient  Information  to  assist  them, 

own  name.  *  Aristoph.  Aoham.  S66— 47& 
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8«iiatey  with  terrible  threats  and  calumny ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  penalty  was  inflicted.  Nor  indeed  had  the  senate 
competence  to  find  him  guilty  or  punish  him,  except  to  the 
extent  of  a  small  fine.  They  could  only  bring  him  to  trial  before 
the  dikastery,  which  in  this  case  pl^nly  was  not  done.  He 
himself  however  seems  to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning  ; 
for  we  find  that  three  out  of  his  four  next  following  plays,  before 
the  peace  of  Nikias  (the  ^'Achamians,"  the  ''Knights,''  and  the 
''  Wasps"),  were  represented  at  the  Lensean  festival,^  in  the  month 
of  January,  a  season  when  no  strangers  nor  allies  were  present 
Kledn  was  doubtless  much  incensed  with  the  play  of  the 
"Knights,"  and  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  poet  either  by  bringing 
an  indictment  against  him  for  exercising  freeman's  rights  without 
being  duly  qualified  (since  none  but  citizens  were  allowed  to 
appear  and  act  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions),  or  by  some  other 
means  which  are  not  clearly  explained.  We  cannot  make  out  in 
what  way  the  poet  met  him,  though  it  appears  that  finding  less 
public  sympathy  than  he  thought  himself  entitled  to,  he  made 
an  apology  without  intending  to  be  bound  by  it.'  Certain  it  is, 
that  his  remaining  plays  subsequent  to  the  '*  Knights,"  though 

iSoe   the   aignments   prefixed   to  the  Plntu). 
these  three  plaje;  and  Acharn.  476:        *See   the  obecore  paaaa^,  VespiB 

BqnitSSl.  1285  $eq. ;    Aristoph. '  Vltft  Anonymi, 

It  U  not  known  whether  the  first  p.  zili.  ed.  Bekker ;  Demoethen.  cont. 

comedy  entitled  the  "  Cloads  "  (repre-  Meld.  p.  682. 

aented  in  the  earlier  part  of  B.a  49,  a        It  appears  that  Aristophante  was 

Tear  alter  the  "  Knifhta/'  and  a  year  of  J^netan  parentage  (Acharn.  629) ; 

before  the  *'  Waspe  ")  appeared  at  the  to  that  the  Ypa^i)  (^viat  (Indictment  for 

Lenauui  feetlTal  of  January,  or  at  the  ondoe  anumption  of  the  rights  of  an 

urban  IMonyaia  in  March.  Itwaannsnc-  Athenian  citizen)  was  foonoed  upon  a 

cessful,  and  the  poet  partially  altered  It  real  fact.    Between  the  tfane  of  the 

with  a  view  to  a  second  representation,  conquest  of  iBgina  by  Athens,  and  the 

If  it  be  true  that  ^is  second  represen-  expulsion  of  the  natiTe  Inhabitants  in 

tatlon   took  place   during  the   year  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

immediately  following  (B.a  422:  see  war  (an  interral  of  about  twenty  years), 

Mr.  Clinton's  Fksti  Helleniel  ad  ann.  probably  no  Inconsideiable  number  ox 

422X  it  must  have  been  at  the  urban  Jiginetana    became   intermingled   or 

Dionysia  in  March.  Just  at  the  time  intermarried  with  Athenian  citizens, 

when    the   truce   for  one  year  was  Bspedally  men  of  poetical  talent  in 

coming  to  a  close ;  for  the  "  Wasps "  the  subject-cities  would  find  it  their 

was  represented  in  that  year  at  the  interest  to  repair  to  Athens :  I6n  came 

Leniean  festiral,  and  the  same  poet  from  Chios,  and  Achieus  from  Eretria, 

would  hardly  be  likely  to  bring  out  both  tragic  composers, 
two  plays.   The  inference  which  Banke        The  comic  author  Bnpolis.  seems 

draws  from  Nnbes  810,  that  it  was  also  to  hare   directed   some  taunts 

represented  at  the  IMonysIa,  is  not  aninst  the  foreicn  origin  of  Aristo- 

however     very     oondusiye     (Banke,  poante— if  Meinsle  is  correct  in  his 

Gommentat    de    Aristoph.    vitA,    p.  Interpretation  of  a  passage  (Historia 

dcxxL,    prefixed   to   his   edition   of  Ck>mioor.  Omc.  1.  p.  111). 
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containing  some  few  bitter  jests  against  Eledn,  manifest  no 
second  ddiberate  plan  of  attack  against  him. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  at  once  the  two  most 
Negotia-  pronounced  individual  opponents  of  peace,  Kledn  and 
tions  for  Brasidas.  Athens  too  was  more  than  ever  discoun^^ed 
dartagthe  and  averse  to  prolonged  fighting ;  for  the  number  of 
the batueol  hoplites  slain  at  Amphipolis  doubtless  filled  the  city 
Amphipolis.  with  mouming,  besides  the  unparalleled  disgrace  now 
tarnishing  Athenian  soldiership.  The  peace-party  under  the 
auspices  of  Nikias  and  Lach8s,  relieved  at  once  from  the  internal 
opposition  of  Kledn,  as  well  as  from  the  foreign  enterprise  of 
Brasidas,  were  enabled  to  resume  their  negotiations  with  Sparta 
in  a  spirit  promising  success.  King  Pleistoanaz,  and  the  Spartan 
ephors  of  the  year,  were  on  their  side  equally  bent  on  tenninating 
the  war,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  allies  were  convoked  at 
Sparta  for  discussion  with  the  envoys  of  Athens.  Such  discussion 
was  continued  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  without  any  actual  hostilities  on  either 
side.  At  first  the  pretensions  advanced  were  found  very 
conflicting  ;  but  at  length,  after  several  debates,  it  was  agreed  to 
treat  upon  the  basis  of  each  party  surrendering  what  had  been 
acquired  by  war.  The  Athenians  insisted  at  first  on  the 
restoration  of  Platiea  ;  but  the  Thebans  replied  that  Plataea  was 
theirs  neither  by  force  nor  by  treason,  but  by  voluntary 
capitulation  and  surrender  of  the  inhabitants.  This  distinction 
seems  to  our  ideas  somewhat  remarkable,  since  the  capitulation 
of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the  result  of  force  than  capture 
by  storm.  But  it  was  adopted  in  the  present  tzeaty  ;  and  under 
it  the  Athenians,  while  foregoing  their  demand  of  Plataea,  were 
enabled  to  retain  Nissea,  which  they  had  acquired  from  the 
Megarians,  and  Anaktorium  and  Sollium,^  which  they  had  taken 
from  Corinth.  To  ensure  accommodating  temper  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  Spartans  held  out  the  threat  of  invading  Attica  in 
the  spring,  and  of  establishing  a  permanent  fortification  in  the 

1  Thneyd.  ▼.  17--90.    The  statement  and  in  tenns  at  Tarianoe  with  the 

in  cap.  SO  seems  to  show  that  this  was  treaty,  the  Corinthians  would  donbt- 

the  fcround  on  which  the  Athenians  less   hare  chosen   this   fact  as   the 

were  allowed  to  retain  SoUiom  and  ostensible  ground  of  their  complaint ; 

Anaktorium.     For  if  their  retention  whereas  they  preferred  to  ha^e  re 

of  these  two  places  bad  been  distinctly  oooxse  to  a  a-p^oxwM  or  sham-plea. 
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.  torritory ;  and  they  eyen  sent  round  proclamation  to  their  alliesi 
enjoining  all  the  details  reqnisite  for  this  step.  Since  Attica 
had  now  heen  exempt  from  invasion  for  three  years,  the 
Athenians  were  prohahly  not  insensible  to  this  threat  of  renewal 
under  a  permanent  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring— about  the  end  of  March,  421  B.O. 
— shortly  after  the  urban  Dionysia  at  Athens— the  important 
treaty  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  Mty  years.  The  following 
were  its  principal  conditions : — 

1.  AH  shall  have  full  liberty  to  visit  all  the  public  temples  of 
Greece — for  purposes  of  private  sacrifice,  consultation 

of  orade,  or  visit  to  the  festivals.      Every  man  shall  eaUed  tbe 
be  undisturbed  both  in  going  and  coming.— [The  value  JJlS^ 
of  this  article  will  be  felt  when  we  recollect  that  the  ^^^^ 
Athenians  and  their  allies  had  been  unable  to  visit  ^  b.c. 
either  the  Olympic  or  the  Pythian  festival  since  the  ^^^"^ 
beginning  of  the  war.] 

2.  The  Delphians  shall  enjoy  fuU  autonomy  and  mastery  of 
their  temple  and  their  territory. — [This  article  was  intended  to 
exclude  the  ancient  daim  of  the  Fhokian  confederacy  to  the 
management  of  the  temple — a  claim  which  the  Athenians  had 
once  supported,  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce ;  but  they  had 
now  litde  interest  in  the  matter,  since  the  Phokians  were  in  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies.] 

3.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  with  abstinence  from  mischief 
either  overt  or  fraudulent,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  party  shall  invade  for  purposes  of  mischief  the 
territory  of  tiie  other— not  by  any  artifice  or  under  any  pretence. 

Shoidd  any  subject  of  difference  arise,  it  shall  be  settled  by 
equitable  means,  and  by  oaths  tendered  and  taken,  in  form  to  be 
hereafter  agreed  on. 

6.  The  Lacedffimonians' and  their  allies  shall  restore  Amphi- 
polis  to  the  Athenians, 

They  shall  further  relinquish  to  the  Athenians  Argilus,  Sta- 
geiroB,  Acanthus,  Skdlus,  Olynthus,  and  Spart61us.  But  these 
cities  shall  remain  autonomous,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to 
Athens  according  to  the  assessment  of  Aristeid^s.  Any  citizen  of 
these  cities  (Amphipolis  as  well  as  the  others)  who  may  choose  to 
.      •6—26 
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quit  them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  ao^  and  to  cany  away  his  pio- 
perty.  Nor  shall  the  dtiea  be  counted  hereafter  either  aa  allies 
of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  unless  Athens  shall  induce  them,  by 
amicable  persuasions,  to  become  her  allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty 
to  do  if  she  can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mekybema,  Sand,  and  Singd  shall  dwell 
independently  in  their  respective  cities,  just  as  much  as  the 
Olynthians  and  Acanthians. — [These  were  towns  which  adhered 
to  Athens,  and  were  stiU  numbered  as  her  allies,  though  they 
were  near  enough  to  be  molested  by  Olynthus  ^  and  Akanthus^ 
against  which  this  clause  was  intended  to  ensure  them.] 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Panaktum  to 
the  Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  shall  restore  to  Sparta  Koryphasium,  Ey- 
thSra,  Methdnd,  Pteleum,  Atalant^  with  all  the  captives  in  their 
hands  from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  They  shall  further  release  all 
Spartans  or  allies  of  Sparta  now  blocked  up  in  Skidnd. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  give  back  all  the 
captives  in  their  hands  from  Athens  or  her  allies. 

8.  Respecting  SkidnS,  Tordnd,  Sermylus,  or  any  other  town . 
in  the  possession  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  may  take  their  own 
measures. 

9.  Oaths  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties 
according  to  the  solemnities  held  most  binding  in  each  city 
respectively,  and  in  the  following  words:— ^ I  will  adhere  to 
this  convention  and  truce  sincerely  and  without  Laud".    The 

1  Compare  ▼.  80  with  ▼.  18.  which  remark&bla  that  this  word  vopAoear 

aeems  to  me  to  refute  the  ezplaiiatfon  doee  not  properly  apply  to  the  other 

ena^ested  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  adopted  cities ;  for  they  were  not  deliwered  up  to 

by  Poppo.  Athena— they  were  only  rdiswmiked. 

The  use  of  the  word  AwoMvrtp  in  as  the  clauses  immediately  following 

regard  to  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis  further  ezphtin.     Perhaps  there  Is  a 

to  Athens— and  of  the  word  vopcioo-av  little  Athenian  pride  in  the  use  of  the 

in  regard  to  the  relinquUhment  of  the  word— first  to  intimate  indirectly  thai 

other  cities— deserves  notice.    Those  the  lAcednmonians  were  to  dtliiur  up 

who  drew  up  the  treaty,  which  is  Tarious  cities  to  Athens ;  then  to  add 

worded  in  a  yerr  confused  way,  seem  words  afterwards,  which  show  that  the 

to  have  intended  that  the  word  imp^-  dtles  were  only  to  be  rtlinguitkid   not 

ioaatf  should  apply  both  to  Amphipojis  surrendered  to  Athens, 
and  the  other  cities,  but  that  the  word        The    proTislon    for    guatanteslng 

AwQiorrmp  should  apply  eacduaiTely  to  liberty  of   retirement   and   carnring 

Amphipolis.     The  word  wipdBovw  is  away  of  property  was  intended  chielty 

applicable  also  to  the  restoration  of  for  the  AmphlpolitanB,  who  would  satn- 

Amphipolis ;  for  that  which  is  rutortd  rally  desire  to  emigrate,  if  the  town  had 

is  of  oonzse  ddivend  %ip.    But  It  is  been  actually  restored  to  Atheoa. 
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oethfl  shall  be  annually  renewed,  and  tlie  terms  of  peace  shall  be 
inscribed  on  columns  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  the  IsthmuSi  as 
well  as  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

10.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in  the  present  con- 
vention, the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  may  alter  it  by 
mutual  understanding  and  consent,  without  being  held  to  violate 
their  oatha 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged.  They  were  taken 
by  seventeen  principal  Athenians,  and  as  many  Spartans,  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  countries,  on  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  Artemisius  at  Sparta,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  Elaphebolion 
at  Athens,  immediately  after  the  urban  Dionysia,  Pleistolas 
being  Ephor  eponymus  at  Sparta,  and  Alkttus  Archon  eponymus 
■at  Athen&  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  swearing  are  included 
the  two  kings,  Agis  and  Pleistoanaz,  the  Ephor  Pleistolas  (and 
perhaps  other  ephors,  but  this  we  do  not  know),  and  Tellis,  the 
father  of  Brasidas.  Among  the  Athenians  sworn  are  comprised 
Kikias,  Laches,  Agnon,  Lamachus,  and  DemosthenSs.^ 

^uch  was  the  peace  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
peace  of  Nikias)  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  spring  of  the  war,  which  had  just  lasted  ten  is  on^*^ 
full  years.    Its  conditions  being  put  to  the  vote  at  JJ^tSbj 
Sparta  in  the  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  Lace-  ^JaSSS. 
daemonian  allies,  the  majority  accepted  them ;  which,        P*'^^ 
according  to  the  condition  adopted   and  sworn  to  by  every 
member  of  the  confederacy,'  made  it  binding  upon  alL     There 
was,  indeed,  a  special  reserve  allowed  to  any  pairticular  state  in 
case  of  religious  scruple,  arising  out  of  the  fear  of  offending  some 
of  their  gods  or  heroea    Saving  this  reserve,  the  peace         ^^ 
had  been  formally  acceded  to  by  the  decision  of  the  tfans,  Me- 
confederatea    But  it  soon  appeared  how  little  the  So^t&iMP 
vote  of  the  majority  was  worth,  even  though  enforced  ^^?J' 
by  the  strong  pressure  of  Lacedaem6n  herself,  when 
\he  more  powerful  members  were  among  the  dissentient  minority. 
The  Boeotians,  Megarians,  and  Corinthians  aU  refused  to  accept  it 

The  Corinthians  were  displeased  because  they  did  not  recover 

1  ThacydL  ▼.  19.  «a*  ^6^  iHuutp  5ri  ov  d^oyroi  riut  'A^9^• 

snittCyd.  T.  17— 3a      wa(>afiii^o^ai  paimv  OirorMf,   •i^iUvov^  cvpcov  clroi 

c  i6a4ray  (the  Lacediemoniana  laid)  5  n  «y  rb  wKifin^  rmv  (viiiia}^uy  ^Mioif- 

pTWt  (the   Corinthians)  rovt  tpitovt  rat,  ^p  fu(  ri  0*mp  ^  ifpwMv  itmkviia  ^, 
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Solliam  and  Anaktoriom ;  the  Megarians,  because  they  did  not 
regain  Nissea;  the  Boeotians,  because  tbey  were  required  to 
surrender  Panaktum.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
Sparta,  the  deputies  of  all  these  powerful  states  not  only  de- 
nounced the  peace  as  unjust,  and  voted  against  it  in  the  general 
assembly  of  allies,  but  refused  to  accept  it  when  the  vote  was 
carried,  and  went  home  to  their  respective  cities  for  instructions.' 
Such  were  the  conditions,  and  such  the  accompanying  circum- 
B.c;42i.  stances,  of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  whidi  terminated,  or 
^^**^^  professed  to  terminate,  the  great  Peloponnesian  war, 
after  a  duration  of  ten  years.  Its  consequences  and  fruits,  in 
many  respects  such  as  were  not  anticipated  by  either  of  the 
conduding  parties,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters. 

i  Thucyd.  v.  tL 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

FROM  THS  PEACE  OF  NIEIAS  TO  THE  OLYMPIC 
FESTIVAL  OF  OLYMPUD  90. 

Mt  last  chapter  terminated  with  the  peace  called  the  Peace  of 
Nildafly  concluded  in  March,  421  B.a,  between  Athens  and  the 
Spartan  confederacy,  for  fifty  years. 

This  peace— negotiated  daring  the  autmnn  and  winter  sacoeed- 
ing  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Amphipoli^  wherein 
both  Eledn  and  Brasidas  were  slain — resulted  partly  tim  for 
from  the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  the  Spartans  to  §J|^the 
recover  their  captives  who  had  been  taken  at  Sphak-  ]^°^'  '<>i- 
terla,  partly  from  the  discouragement  of  the  Athenians  bittti?of  ^ 
leading  them  to  listen  to  the  peace  party  who  acted  ^jl^' 
with  Nikia&    Jbs  geofiral  principlft  adapti^  for  the 
peace  was  the  restitution  by  \^\}^  parfaag  nf  ip1ia».  had  been 
acquired  by  war,,  yet  excluding  such  places  as  had  been  sar- 
rendered  by  capitulation  (^according  to  which  reserve,  p^,^^  ^^^^ 
the   Athenians,  while   prevented   from   recovering  Ow  Peace  of 
Plataea,  continued  to  hold  Njassa,  the  harbour  of  oondl^ed 
Megaia."^  The  Lacedsemonians   engaged   to  restore  i^^^^ 
AmphipoHs  to  Athens,  and  to  relinquish  their  con-  Oond'itioiis 
nexion  with  the  revolted  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace  **  '^**^ 
—that  is,  Argilus,  Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Skdlus,  Olynthus,  and 
Spart61us.    These  six  cities,  however,  were  not  to  be  enrolled  as 
allies  of  Athens  unless  they  chose  voluntarily  to  become  so,  but 
only  to  pay  regularly  to  Athens  the  tribute  originally  assessed 
by  Aristeidls,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the  protection  of  the 
^gean  sea  against  private  war  or  piracy.    Any  inhabitant  of 
Amphipolis  or  the  other  cities  who  chose  to  leave  them  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  to  carry  away  his  property.    Further, 
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the  Lacedsemonians  covenanted  to  restore  Panaktum  to  Athens, 
together  with  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  possession.  As 
to  Skidnd,  Tordnd,  and  Sermylus,  the  Athenians  were  declared 
free  to  take  their  own  measures.  On  their  part^  they  engaged 
to  release  all  captives  in  their  hands,  either  of  Sparta  or  her 
allies;  to  restore  Pylus,  EythSra,  MethdnS,  Pteleon,  and  Ata- 
lantd ;  and  to  liberate  all  the  Peloponnesian  or  Brasidean  soldiers 
now  under  blockade  in  SkionS. 

Provision  was  also  made,  by  special  articles,  that  all  Qreeks 
should  have  free  access  to  the  sacred  Pan-hellenic  festivals,  either 
by  land  or  sea,  and  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Delphian  temple 
should  be  guaranteed. 

The  contracting  parties  swore  to  abstain  in  future  from  all 
injury  to  each  other,  and  to  settle  by  amicable  decision  any 
dispute  which  might  arise.^ 

Lastly,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  matter  should  afterwards 
occur  as  having  been  forgotten,  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians might  by  mutual  consent  amend  the  treaty  as  they 
thought  fit  So  prepared,  the  oaths  were  interchanged  between 
seventeen  principal  Athenians  and  as  many  principal  Lacedse- 
moniana. 

Earnestly  bent  as  Sparta  herself  was  upon  the  peace,  and 
PMee  ratified  as  it  had  been  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  among 

*g^^^  *^  her  confederates,  still  there  was  a  powerful  minority 
b7^  who  not  only  refused  their  assent,  but  strenuously 

m^bmof  protested  against  its  conditions.  The  Corinthians 
ponmiiiii  ^^'^  discontented  because  they  did  not  receive  back 
•mance.  Sollium  and  Anaktorium ;  the  Megarians,  because  they 
did  not  regain  Nissea;  the  Boeotians,  because  Panaktum  was  to 
be  restored  to  Athens ;  the  Eleians  also,  on  some  other  ground 
Hie  matt  which  we  do  not  distinctly  know.  All  of  them, 
powe^  moreover,  took  common  offence  at  the  artide  which 
the  aUianca  provided  that  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by  mutual 
2^^  1^0  consent,  and  without  consulting  the  allien  amenS 
g^j-  the  treaty  in  any  way  that  they  thought  proper.* 
MMauriaas,  Though  the  peace  was  sworn,  therefore,  the  most 
Coilnth..  powerful  members  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  re- 
mained all  recusant. 
1  Thncyd.  ▼.  17—23.  •  Thncyd.  r.  !& 
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jl^^  1^  Btrong  was  the  interest  of  the  Spartans  themselves,  how- 
ever, that  having  obtained  the  favourable  vote  of  the  Portion 
majority,  they  resolved  to  carry  the  peace  through,  ^^'j^iuS 
even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  confederacy,   dj^niuw 
Besides  the  earnest  desire  of  recovering  their  captives  jf^t ' 
from  the  Athenians,  they  were  further  alarmed  by  the  JJJ^^  '* 
fact  that  their  truce  for  thirty  years  concluded  with  their 
ArgoB  was  just  now  expiring.    They  had  indeed  made  niatioiu 
application  to  Argoe  for  renewing  it,  through  lachas  "^^  ^rsp^ 
the  Spartan  proxenus  of  that  city.    But  the  Argeians  had  refused, 
except  upon  the  inadmissible  condition  that  the  border  territoiy 
of  Eynuria  should  be  ceded  to  them :  there  was  reason  to  fear 
therefore  that  this  new  and  powerful  force  might  be  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  Athens,  if  war  were  allowed  to  continue*^ 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  peace  been  sworn  than  the 
Spartans  proceeded  to  execute  its  provisions.    Lots  stm  taken 
being  drawn  to  determine  whether  Sparta  or  Athens  ^monUinr 
shoitld  be  the  first  to  make  the  cearions  required,  the  toegecate 
Athenians  drew  the  favourable  lot-Am  advantage  so  Am^htpoUe 
very  great,  under  the  circumstances,  uiat  Theophrastus  j!^^  ^o 
affirmed  Nikias  to  have  gained  the  point  by  bribery.  ^^^"^ 
There   is   no   ground   for   believing   such   alleged  aiueeof 
bribery;  the  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  find  Nikias  nSt^£!^ 
gratuitously  throwing  away  most  of  the  benefit  which  the  peace, 
the  lucky  lot  conferred.' 7 

The  Spartans  b^^  their  compliance  by  forthwith  releasing  all 
the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  despatching  Ischagoras 
with  two  others  to  Amphipolis  and  Uie  Thracian  towns.  These 
envoys  were  directed  to  proclaim  the  peace  as  well  as  to  enforce 
its  observance  upon  the  Thracian  towns,  and  especially  to  com- 
mand Klearidas,  the  Spartan  commander  in  Amphipolis,  that  he 
should  surrender  the  town  to  the  Athenians.  But  on  arriving  in 
Thrace,  Ischagoras  met  with  nothing  but  unanimous  opposition  : 
and  so  energetic  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chalkidians,  both 
in  Amphipolis  and  out  of  it,  that  even  Klearidas  refused  obedience 
to  his  own  government,  pretending  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  surrender  the  place  against  the  resistance  of  the  Chalkidians. 
Thus  completely  baffled,  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  whither 
1  Thneyd.  ▼.  14,  2S.  70.  *  Flntareh.  Nlkiae,  e.  10. 
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KlearidM  thought  it  prodent  to  accompaay  them,  partly  to  explain 
his  own  oondacti  partly  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  procuxe  some 
modification  of  the  terms.  Bat  he  found  this  impossible.  He 
was  sent  back  to  Amphipolis  with  peremptoiy  orders  to  sonender 
the  place  to  the  Athenians,  if  it  could  possibly  be  done ;  if  that 
should  prove  beyond  his  force,  then  to  come  away,  and  bring 
home  every  Peloponnesian  soldier  in  the  garrison*  Perhaps  the 
surrender  was  really  impracticable  to  a  force  no  greater  than  that 
which  S^earidas  commanded,  since  the  reluctance  of  the  popula- 
tion was  doubtless  obstinate.  At  any  rate,  he  represented  it  to  be 
impracticable :  the  troops  accordingly  came  home,  but  the  Athe- 
nians still  remained  excluded  from  Amphipolis,  and  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  respecting  the  Thradan  towns  remained 
unperformed.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  envoys  from  the  recusant 
minority  (Oorinthians  and  others),  after  having  gone  home  for 
instructions,  had  now  come  back  to  Sparta  with  increased  repug* 
nance  and  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  so  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  them  to  compliance  were 
fruitless.^ 

The  Spartans  were  now  in  serious  embarrassment  Not  having 
g^^^^^  executed  their  portion  of  the  treaty,  they  could  not  de- 
A^uMfor  mand  that  Athens  should  execute  hers ;  and  they  were 
^iStm  threatened  with  the  doable  misfortune  of  forfeiting 
betwfl^  the  confidence  of  their  allies  without  acquiring  any 
Sparu  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  treaty.  In  this  dilemma  they 
Athena.  determined  to  enter  into  closer  relations,  and  separate 
relations,  with  Athens,  at  all  hazard  of  offending  their  allies.  Of 
the  enmity  of  Argos,  if  unaided  by  Athens,  they  had  little  appre- 
hension ;  while  the  moment  was  now  fjavourable  for  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  the  decided  pacific  tendencies  reigning  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  from  the  known  philo-Laconian  sentiment  of  the 
leaden  Nikias  and  LachSs.  The  Athenian  envoys  had  remained 
at  Sparta  ever  since  the  swearing  of  the  peace— awaiting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions ;  Nikias  or  Lach^  one  or  both,  being 
very  probably  among  them.  When  they  saw  that  Spazta  was 
unable  to  fulfil  her  bond,  so  that  the  treaty  seemed  likely  to  be 
cancelled,  they  would  doubtless  encourage,  and  perhaps  may  even 
have  suggested,  the  idea  of  a  separate  alliance  between  Sparta  and 
I  Iliacyd.  T.  n,  S2. 
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Athena^  m  the  only  expedient  for  covering  the  deficiency ;  promift- 
ing  that  under  that  alliance  the  Spartan  captiTes  ahonld  be 
restored.  Accordingly  a  tieaifywaaooncliided  between  ivmsof 
the  two^  for  fifty  years— not  merely  of  peace,  but  of  tlwtlMMica 
defensive  alliance.  Each  party  pledged  itself  to  assist  in  repelling 
any  invaders  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  to  treat  them  as  enemies^ 
and  not  to  conclude  peace  with  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
other.  This  waa  the  single  provision  of  the  alliance^— with  one 
addition  however,  of  no  mean  importance,  for  the  security  of 
Lacediemdn.  The  Athenians  engaged  to  lend  their  best  and  most 
energetic  aid  in  putting  down  any  rising  of  the  Helots  which 
might  occur  in  FiiconiH.  Such  a  provision  indicates  powerfully 
the  uneasiness  felt  by  the  Laced»monians  respecting  their  serf- 
population.  But  at  the  poesent  moment  it  was  of  peculiar  value  y 
to  them,  since  it  bound  the  Athenians  to  restrain,  if  not  to  with-  \^^^ 
draw,  the  Messenian  gamson  of  Pylns,  planted  there  by  them- 
selves for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  the  Helots  to  revolt 

An  alliance  with  stipulations  so  few  and  simple  took  no  long 
time  to  discuss.  It  was  concluded  very  speedily  after  the  return 
of  the  envoys  from  Amphipolis — ^probably  not  more  than  a  month 
or  two  after  the  former  peace.  It  was  sworn  to  by  the  same 
individuals  on  both  sides  ;  with  similar  declaration  that  the  oath 
should  be  annually  renewed,  and  also  with  similar  proviso  that 
Sparta  and  Athens  might  by  mutual  consent  either  enlarge  or 
contract  the  terms,  without  violating  the  oath.^  Moreover  tlie 
treaty  was  directed  to  be  inscribed  on  two  columns — one  to  be 
set  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  AmykUe,  the  other  in  the  temple 
of  Ath^fi  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  new  alliance  was  something 
not  specified  in  its  provisions,  but  understood,  we  may  Athms 
bewellassured,  between  the  SpartanEphorsandNikias  g^l^^ 
at  the  time  when  it  was  concluded.    All  the  Spartan  captiTos. 
captives  at  Athens  were  forthwith  restored.* 

1  Thncrd.T.SS.  Tbeiraatyof  aUianoe  have  be«i  more  fhaa  a  month ;  for  it 

aeoiBfl  to  have  been  dnwn  op  at  Sparta,  oompriMd  the  Tidt  of  the  Laoeds- 

and  approyed  or  oonoerted  with  the  inonian  enToys  to  Amphipolis  and  the 

Athenian  envoys ;  then  sent  to  Athens,  other  towns  of  Thrace— the  manlfesta- 

and  there  adopted  bv  the  people ;  then  tion  of  resistance  in  thoee  towns,  and 

sworn  to  on  both  sides.    The  interral  the  retam  of  Kleaiidas  to  Sparta  to 

between  this  second  treaty  and  the  give  an  account  of  his  condact. 
first  (e«  voAA;^  JioTcpov,  v.  M)  may        >  Thocyd.  v.  M. 
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Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  powerfully  the  paftifio  and 
ftflnnaiMM.  •^quieecent  feeling  now  reigning  at  Athena,  as  well  as 
™  uiHi  ^^  B^>^^  philo-Laoonian  inclinations  of  her  leading 
Interests  of  ^^^  (^^  ^^i*  moment  Alkihiadte  was  competing  with 
NikSw  wSl  N**""  ^^^  *^®  flavour  of  Sparta,  as  will  be  stated 
the  peace  presently)  than  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  which 
P*^^'  bound  Athens  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  Helots, 

and  the  still  more  important  after-proceeding  of  restoring  the 
Spartan  captives.  Athens  thus  parted  irrevocably  with  her  best 
card,  and  promised  to  renounce  her  second  best  without  obtaining 
the  smallest  equivalent  beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  oath 
of  Sparta  to  become  her  ally.  For  the  List  three  years  and  a 
half,  ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  possession  of  these 
captives  had  placed  her  in  a  position  of  decided  advantage  in 
regard  to  her  chief  enemy—advantage,  however,  which  had  to  a 
certain  extent  been  countervailed  by  subsequent  losses.  This 
state  of  things  was  fairly  enough  represented  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  deliberately  discussed  during  the  winter,  and  sworn  to  at 
the  commencement  of  spring,  whereby  a  string  of  concessions, 
reciprocal  and  balancing,  had  been  imposed  on  both  parties. 
Moreover,  Athens  had  been  lucky  enough  in  drawing  lots  to  find 
herself  enabled  to  wait  for  the  actual  fulfilment  of  such  concessions 
by  the  Spartans,  before  she  consummated  her  own.  Now  the 
Spartans  had  not  as  yet  realized  any  one  of  their  promised 
concessions;  nay  more,  in  trying  to  do  so,  they  had  displayed 
such  a  want  either  of  power  or  of  will,  as  made  it  plain  Uiat 
nothing  short  of  the  most  stringent  necessity  would  convert  their 
promises  into  realities.  Yet  under  these  marked  indications, 
Nikias  persuades  his  countrymen  to  conclude  a  second  treaty 
which  practically  annuls  the  first,  and  which  ensures  to  the 
Spartans  gratuitously  all  the  main  benefits  of  the  firsts  with  little 
or  none  of  the  correlative  sacrifices.  The  alliance  of  Sparta 
could  hardly  be  said  to  count  as  a  consideration ;  for  such  alliance 
was  at  this  moment  (under  the  uncertain  relations  with  Argos) 
not  less  valuable  to  Sparta  herself  than  to  Athens.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  game  of  Athens  had  now  been  played  with 
prudence,  she  might  have  recovered  Amphipolis  in  exchange  for 
the  captives ;  for  the  inability  of  Klearidas  to  make  over  the 
place,  even  if  we  grant  it  to  have  been  a  real  fact  and  not  merely 
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siiniiLitedi  might  have  been  remoTed  by  decisive  co>opesation  on 
the  part  of  Sparta  with  an  Athenian  armament  sent  to  occupy 
the  place.  In  fact,  that  which  Athene  was  now  indnced  to  grant 
was  precisely  the  original  proposition  transmitted  to  her  by  the 
Lacedemonians  four  years  before^  when  the  hoplites  were  first 
enclosed  in  Spbakteria,  but  before  the  actual  capture.  They 
then  tendered  no  equivalenti  bat  merely  said,  through  their 
envoys,  '^Give  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange, 
peace,  together  with  our  alliance ''•^  At  that  moment  there  were 
some  plausible  reasons  in  favour  of  granting  the  proposition ; 
but  even  then,  the  case  of  Kledn  against  it  was  also  plausible  and 
powerful,  when  he  contended  that  Athens  was  entitled  to  make  a 
better  bargain.  But  now,  there  were  no  reasons  in  its  favour,  and 
a  strong  concurrence  of  reasons  against  it  Alliance/ with  the 
Spartans  was  of  no  great  value  to  Athens,  peace  was  of  material 
importance  to  her ;  but  peace  had  been  already  sworn  to  on  both 
sides,  after  deliberate  discussion,  and  required  now  only  to  be 
carried  into  execiition.  That  equal  reciprocity  of  concession, 
which  presented  the  best  chance  of  permanent  result,  had  been 
agreed  on ;  and  fortune  had  procured  for  her  the  privilege  of 
receiving  the  purchase-money  before  she  handed  over  the  goods. 
Why  renounce  so  advantageous  a  position,  accepting  in  exchange 
a  hollow  and  barren  alliance,  under  the  obligation  of  handing 
over  her  most  precious  merchandise  upon  credit,  and  upon  credit 
as  delusive  in  promise  as  it  afterwards  proved  unproductive  in 
reality?  The  alliance  in  fact  prevented  the  peace  fh)m  being 
fulfilled :  it  became  (as  Thucydid^  himself'  admits)  no  peace, 
but  a  simple  suspension  of  direct  hostilities. 

Thucydides  states  on  more  than  one  occasion, — and  it  was  the 
sentiment  of  Nikias  himself, — ^that  at  the  moment  of  concluding 
the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  the  position  of  Sparta  was  one  of 
disadvantage  and  dishonour  in  reference  to  Athens.*  He  alludes 
chiefly  to  the  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  for  as  to 

IThniiyd.  !▼.  19.      Aan^iatiiinot  M  *  Thnejd.  ▼.  88.    marii  yap  rhp  xp^i^p 

vfMf  v/McoAovrrat  it  tfvord^c  ical  Ata-  rovror    f|    rt    AaMSa(fM*r    M^Aicrra   M^ 

Avo'tr  voAtffMv,  iii6vTtt  fi^ip  tipf^niv  koX  koxmc  {fKovvt  cal  vwp^tf^  M  rA«  ^fi- 

tvitfULxlaP    K««    mWiiP    ^lAtay    voAAJjr  ^p«v.--^Nucia«)  A^riKiMKryv^tWp^ 

KOi  oimc<(TirTai    it    AAAi(Aov«    virdipvfir,  mA^CAtheniftluJrMf^McfMvr  dvptim 

«LrrMrovKrfft    M    T»if    im    tSjf    ri^w  (Lacedamoniui)  rir   «dA«/tor   ara/liA- 

JMottf.  Xca#«,  Ac  (T.  4tf).— Otf  wpSknw  itiv  (to 

s  Thaqrd.  ▼.  18.    ote  tUif  ftv  tip^r^r  the  LMedmnonUuia)  Mk  ^iiy«4op«v  ^ 
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Other  mattersi  the  defeats  ot  Delmili  and  Amphipolis,  with  the 
^  ^  serioua  losses  in  Thrace,  would  more  than  oonnter- 

terma  ofthe  vail  the  acquisitionB  of  Nissea,  Pylus,  Kyth6ra»  and 
Athmuf'  Methdnd.  Yet  so  inconsiderate  and  short-sighted 
17^''^^  were  the  philo-Laconian  leanings  of  Nikias  and  the 
adyantfl««s  men  who  now  commanded  confidence  at  Athens,  that 
^rition  In  ^®y  threw  away  this  advantage — suffered  Athens  to 
the^^U^  be  cheated  of  all  those  hopes  which  they  had  them- 
monians—  selves  held  out  as  the  inducement  for  peace — and 
nonl^f*^  nevertheless  yielded  gratuitously  to  Sparta  all  the 
thoM^  main  points  which  she  desired.  \  Most  certainly,  there 
npon  which  was  never  any  public  recommendation  of  Eledn  (as 
J^i^^^^y^  £ur  as  our  information  goes)  so  ruinously  impolitic 
tb«T  mined  as  this  alliance  with  Sparta  and  surrender  of  the  cap- 
"^  ^'  tives,  wherein  both  Nikias  and  Alkibiadte  concurred. 
Probably  the  Spartan  Ephors  amused  Nikias,  and  he  amused  the 
Athenian  assembly,  with  fallacious  assurances  of  certain  obedience 
in  Thrace,  under  alleged  peremptory  orders  given  to  Klearidas. 
And  now  that  the  vehement  leather^resser,  with  his  criminative 
eloquence,  had  passed  away  —  replaced  only  by  an  inferior 
successor,  the  lampmaker  ^  Hyperbolus — and  leaving  the  Athenian 
public  under  the  undisputed  guidance  of  citizens  eminent  for 
birth  and  station,  descended  from  gods  and  heroes,  there  remained 
no  one  to  expose  effectively  the  futility  of  such  assurances,  or  to 
enforce  the  lesson  of  simple  and  obvious  prudence :  ^  Wait,  as 
you  are  entitled  to  wait,  until  the  Spartans  have  performed  the 
onerous  part  of  their  bargain,  before  you  perform  the  onerous 
part  of  yours.  Or  if  ye  choose  to  relax  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
concessions  which  they  have  sworn  to  make,  at  any  rate  stick  to 
the  capital  point  of  all,  and  lay  before  them  the  peremptory 
alternative — Amphipolis  in  exchange  for  the  captives." 

The  Athenians  were  not  long  in  finding  out  how  completely 
they  had  forfeited  the  advantage  of  their  position  and  their 
chief  means  of  enforcement  by  giving  up  the  captives,  which 
imparted  a  freedom  of  action  to  Sparta  such  as  she  had  never 
enjoyed  since  the  first  blockade  of  Sphakteria.  Yet  it  seems 
that  under  the  present  Ephors  Sparta  was  not  guilty  of  any 
deliberate  or  positive  act  which  could  be  called  a  breach  of 
•1  Aristophan.  Pac.  605-«87. 
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frith.    She  gave  orders  to  Klearidas  to  aarrender  Ampliipolis, 
if  he  could ;  if  not,  to  eTacoate  it,  and  bring  the  ^^^ 
Peloponnesian  troops  home.    Of  ooorse  the  place  was  and  i 


not  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  but  evacuated;  ^^^ 
and  she  then  considered  that  she  had  discharged  her  AthenlsiH 
duty  to  Athens,  as  far  as  Amphipolis  was  concerned,  S|«^iii 
though  she  had  sworn  to  restore  it,  and  her  oath  ^J^J^Q^f* 
remained  unperformed.^    The  other  Thracian  towns 


were  equally  deaf  to  her  persuasions,  and  equally  oondfuons 
obstinate   in  their   hostility  to  Athens.     So   also  ~^  . 

,  _  _  _      rOpOub  01 

were  the  Bceotians,  Corinthians,  Meganans,  and  haTing 
Eleians ;  but  the  Boeotians,  while  refusing  to  become  SUTokpSiTM 
parties  to  the  truce  along  with  Sparta,  concluded  "^^^^^^ 
for  themselves  a  separate  convention  or  armistice 
with  Athens,  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice  on  either  aide.* 
In  this  state  of  things,  though  ostensible  relations  of  peace  and 
free  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Peloponnteua 
were  established,  the  discontent  of  the  Athenians  and  the  remon- 
strances of  their  envoys  at  Sparta  soon  became  serious.  The 
Lacedsmonians  had  sworn  for  themselves  and  their  allies ;  yet 
the  most  powerful  among  these  allies,  and  those  whose  enmity 
was  most  important  to  Athens,  continued  still  recusant  Neither 
Panaktum  nor  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  BcBotia  were  yet 
restored  to  Athens ;  nor  had  the  Thracian  cities  yet  submitted 
to  the  peace.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Athenian 
envoys,  the  Lacedaemonians  affirmed  that  they  had  already 
surrendered  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  own  hands,  and 
had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace,  which  was  (they  said) 
all  the  intervention  in  their  power,  since  they  were  not  masters 
of  Amphipolis,  nor  capable  of  constraining  the  Thracian  cities 
against  their  wilL  AJs  to  the  Bceotians  and  Corinthians,  the 
Lacedemonians  went  so  far  as  to  profess  readiness  to  take  arms 
along  with  Athens,'  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  them  to 
accept  the  i)eace,  and  even  spoke  about  naming  a  day,  after  which 
these  recusant  states  should  be  proclaimed  as  joint  enemies,  both 
by  Sparta  and  Athens.     But  their  propositions  were  always 

1  Thttcyd.  ▼.  SI— 8ft.  «v«yM««va»*     xP^*»^t    <A    vpev- 

* Thncyd.  ▼.  82.  StrT*     artv     ivyypa^^n,     ht   olr 

1  Thucyd.  t.  86.    ktywm  mI  Mf  tun*  xf^  *^^  M%  i^wwro^  mfu^vtiptt  ««A«» 

'A^Kouir  rovrovc,  %¥  fi4  9if^»9t,  km9$  pAonn  «Imu. 
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confined  to  vague  words,  nor  would  they  consent  to  l>ind 
themselves  by  any  written  or  peremptory  instrument.  Never- 
theless, so  great  was  their  confidence  either  in  the  sufiidency 
of  these  assurances  or  in  the  facility  of  Nikias,  that  they 
ventured  to  require  from  Athens  the  surrender  of  Fylus — 
or  at  least  the  withdrawal  of  the  Messenian  garrison  with  the 
Helot  deserters  firom  that  place— leaving  in  it  none  but  native 
Athenian  soldiers,  until  further  progress  should  be  made  in  the 
peace.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians  was  now  seriously 
altered,  and  they  received  this  demand  with  marked  coldness. 
None  of  the  stipula,tions  of  the  treaty  in  their  C&vour  had  yet 
been  performed,  none  even  seemed  in  course  of  being  performed ; 
so  that  they  now  began  to  suspect  Sparta  of  dishonesty  and 
deceit,  and  deeply  regretted  their  inconsiderate  surrender  of  the 
captives.^  Their  remonstrances  at  Sparta,  often  repeated  during 
the  course  of  the  summer,  produced  no  positive  effect ;  neverthe- 
less, they  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  remove  the 
Messenians  and  Helots  firom  Pylus  to  Kephallenia,  replacing 
them  by  an  Athenian  garrison.' 

The  Athenians  had  doubtless  good  reason  to  complain  of 
Sparta.  But  the  persons  of  whom  they  had  still  better  reason  to 
complain  were  Nikias  and  their  own  philo-Laconian  leaders, 
who  had  first  accepted  from  Sparta  promises  doubtful  as  to 
execution,  and  next — though  favoured  by  the  lot  in  regard  to 
priority  of  cession,  and  thus  acquiring  proof  that  Sparta  either 
would  not  or  could  not  perform  her  promises — ^renounced  cdl 
these  advantages,  and  procured  for  Sparta  almost  gratuitously 
the  only  boon  for  which  she  seriously  cared.  The  many  critics 
on  Grecian  history  who  think  no  term  too  harsh  for  the  dema- 
gogue Eledn,  ought  in  fairness  to  contrast  his  political  counsel 
with  that  of  his  rivals,  and  see  which  of  the  two  betokens  greater 
forethought  in  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Athens.  Amphipolis  had  been  once  lost  by  the  improvident 
watch  of  Thucydidls  and  EuklSs  :  it  was  now  again  lost  by  the 
improvident  concessions  of  Nikias. 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  86.    roi^Mr  oSr  &p«»rrt«  ical  rovv  iie  riic  ri(o'ov  <f  o'fiiiraf 

oi'A^Muoi  ovMr  foyy  ytyv6iupO¥f  ^wt*  furcfi^XoKro  aroSt dMstfrt t,  Ac. 
rdrcvoF  to^  Aaje«dotfu>Kiov*  fuifiip  St-         *Thacyd.   T.  85.      voAAoxit   bI  koI 

nuor    itmantlo^M^    wtfYt    ovrt    IliiKov  froXXitv    kirfur   yw^iUvmw   ip   rw  Scpci 

araiTOVKTwr    avrwr   drcAiSorav,    dlAA«  rovry,  ise. 
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So  much  waa  the  Pelopomijesiaii  alliance  unhinged  by  the 

nnmber  of  states  which  had  xefbsed  the  peace,  and  so 

greatly  was  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  for  the  time  natioMin 

impaired,  that  new  combinations  were  now  springing  ^^' 

tip  in  the  peninsula.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  ^Jj^^JilLd 

that  the  truce  between  Argos  and  Sparta  was  just  of  oonocrt 

now  expiring :  Argos  therefore  was  free,  with  her  old  gJ^JI^S^ii 

pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus,  backed  Atliens— 

by  an  undiminished  fulness  of  wealth,  power,  and  stSSapio. 

~*      itly 


population.    Having  taken  no  direct  part  in  the  late  J^J^L 
exhausting  war,  she  had  even  earned  money  by  lend-  >|tata  of 
ing  occasional  aid  on  both  sides ;  ^  while  her  military  a^S^T 
force  was  just  now  further  strengthened  by  a  step  of  ^^|^t 
vety  considerable  importance.    She  had  recently  set  ^^"^^ 
apart  a  body  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  composed  formed  in 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con-  ^^'^  ^^' 
stant  military  training  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  be  enrolled 
as  a  separate  lament  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  other 
citizens.*     To  a  democratical  government  like  Argos  such  an 
institution  was  internally  dangerous  and  pregnant  with  mischief^ 
which  will  be  hereafter  described.    But  at  the  present  moment 
the  democratical  leaders  of  Argos  seem  to  have  thought  only  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  their  city,  now  that  her  truce  with  Sparta 
was  expiring,  and  that  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Spartan 
confederacy  opened  new  chances  to  her  ambition  of  regaining 
something  like  headship  in  Peloponnlsus. 


^Thncyd.  ▼.  28.  AristophuL  Fbc 
407,  about  the  Axgfiiaau-lixvBw  pjy9» 
"  'opovrrtf  oA^iro. 

96  ohaneterixM  tho  Aigdau  u 
anzSooB  for  this  reaaon  to  prolong  tbo 
war  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  This 
nmwMge,  ai  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  play,  affords  ground  for  affirming 
that  the  Pax  was  represented  during 
the  winter  immediately  preceding  the 
peace  of  Nikias-abont  fonr  or  five 
months  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis 
and  the  death  of  Kle6n  and  Brasidas ; 
not  two  years  later,  as  Mr.  Clinton 
would  place  it,  on  the  anthoritv  of  a 
date  in  the  pUy  itself  npop  which  he 
lays  too  great  stress. 

S  Thn^d.  T.  67.    'hpyimv  •£  XiAcoi 


xHodftms  (xiL  76)  represents  the  first 
formation  of  this  Thousand-regiment 
at  Argos  as  having  taken  place  Just 
about  this  time,  and  I  think  be  is  here 
worth/  of  credit,  so  that  I  do  not 
regard  the  expression  of  llincydidte  U 
voAAov  as  indicating  a  time  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Mantineia.  For  Oredaa  military 
training,  two  yean  of  constant 
practios  would  be  a  long  time.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Aiweian 
democmey  would  have  incurred  the 
expense  and  danger  of  keeping  up  this 
select  regiment,  dnring  all  the  period 
of  their  long  peace.  Just  now  ooming  to 
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The  diaoontent  of  the  recnaaiit  Pelopanneeian  allies  was  now 
inducing  them  to  tnm  their  attention  towatde  Aigoe  as  a  new 
chie£  They  had  mistrnsted  Sparta,  even  before  the  peace,  well 
knowing  tluit  she  had  separate  interests  from  the  confederacy, 
arising  from  desire  to  get  back  her  captives.  In  the  terms  of 
peace,  it  seemed  as  if  Sparta  and  Athens  alone  were  regarded, 
the  interests  of  the  remaining  allies,  especially  those  in  Thrace, 
being  pat  out  of  sight  Moreover,  that  article  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  whereby  it  was  provided  that  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by 
mutaal  consent  add  or  strike  out  any  article  that  they  chose, 
without  consulting  the  allies,  excited  general  alarm,  as  if  Sparta 
were  meditating  some  treason  in  conjunction  with  Athens  against 
the  confederacy.'  And  the  alarm,  once  roused,  was  still  further 
aggravated  by  the  separate  treaty  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  which  followed  so  closely  afterwards,  as  well  as  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Spartan  captives. 

Such  general  displeasure  among  the  Peloponnesian  states  at 
^^  the  unexpected  combination  of  Athenians  and  Lace- 

Oorii^iiuii  dsomonians,  strengthened  in  the  case  of  each  particular 
i^ion  Argot  State  by  private  interests  of  its  own,  first  manifested 
^,!J^„  itself  openly  through  the  Oorinthians.  On  retiring 
head  of  a  from  the  conferences  at  Sparta — where  the  recent 
ponnesijm  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  had  just 
^^''^^  been  made  known,  and  where  the  latter  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  their  allies  to  accept  the  peace — 
the  Corinthians  went  straight  to  Aigos  to  communicate  what  had 
passed,  and  to  solicit  interference.  They  suggested  to  the  leading 
men  in  that  city,  that  it  was  now  the  duty  of  Argos  to  step 
forward  as  saviour  of  Peloponn^us,  which  the  Lacedemonians 
were  openly  betraying  to  the  common  enemy,  and  to  invite  for 
that  purpose,  into  alliance  for  reciprocal  defence,  every  autono- 
mous  Hellenic  state  which  would  bind  itself  to  give  and  receive 
amicable  satisfaction  in  all  points  of  difference.  They  aflirmed 
that  many  cities,  from  hatred  of  Sparta,  would  gladly  comply 
with  such  invitation ;  especially  if  a  board  of  comnussioners 
in  small  number  were  named,  with  full  powers  to  admit  all 
suitable  applicants  ;  so  that,  in  case  of  rejection,  there  might  at 

compare  I>iod6nui,  ziL  76. 
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least  be  no  ezposnre  before  tbe  public  aaaembly  in  the  Argeian 
democracy.  Thia  auggeation,  privately  made  by  the  Oorinthiana 
who  retnmed  home  immediately  alterwaidai  was  eagerly  adopted 
both  by  leaders  and  people  at  Argosy  aa  promising  to  realize  their 
long-cheriahed  pretensioDa  to  headdiip.  Twelve  commiaaionera 
were  accordingly  appointed,  with  power  to  admit  any  new  alliea 
whom  they  might  think  eligible,  except  Athena  and  Sparta. 
With  either  of  thoae  two  citiea  no  treaty  waa  allowed  without  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  pnblic  assembly.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  been  the  first  to 
set  the  Argeiana  in  motion,  nevertheless  thought  it  G^,|_Q„of 
right,  before  enrolling  themselvea  publicly  in  the  neoaaiit 
new  alliance,  to  invite  a  congress  of  Peloponneeian  Sfna^T 
malcontenta  to  Corinth.    Itwas  the  Mantineians  who  ^«^^g^. 


made  the  first  application  to  Argos  under  the  notice  tfaMiaaajofn 
just  issued.  And  here  we  are  admitted  to  a  partial  iSSot 
view  of  the  relations  among  the  secondary  and  interior  ^JSihipof 
states  of  Peloponnesus.  Mantineia  and  Tegea,  being  Tegea  and 
conterminous  as  well  as  the  two  most  considerable  **"'*"•**• 
states  in  Arcadia,  were  in  perpetual  rivalry,  which  had  shown 
itself,  only  a  year  and  a  half  before,  in  a  bloody  but  indecisive 
battle.'  Tegea,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia  and  oligarchi- 
cally  governed,  was  tenaciously  attached  to  Sparta ;  while  for  that 
very  reason,  as  well  aa  from  the  democratical  character  of  her 
government,  Mantineia  was  less  so — ^though  she  was  still  enrolled 
in,  and  acted  as  a  member  o^  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 
She  had  recently  conquered  for  herself*  a  little  empire  in  her  own 
neighbourhood,  composed  of  village  diBtricts  in  Arcadia,  reckoned 
as  her  subject-allies,  and  comrades  in  her  ranks  at  the  last  battle 
with  Tegea.  This  conquest  had  been  made  even  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Athens — a  period  when  the  lesser  states 
of  Peloponndsus  generaUy,  and  even  subject-states  as  against  their 
own  imperial  states,  were  under  the  guarantee  of  the  confederacy, 
to  which  they  were  required  to  render  their  unpaid  service  against 

1  Thacyd.  y.  88.  ^oKifv  ^v. 

9  Tbucyd.  iy.  184.  As  to  the  wa/  in  which  the  agree* 

3  Thacyd.  t.  S9.  roif  yiip  MoyrtM vo-t  men t  of  the  memSen  of  the  confederacy 

lUpo«  rt  Tiff  'ApMoSin  Karivr^wro  6«r  modified  the  relatione  between  >ubor« 

Koev,  MTi  roO  wabt  'A^vatbw  wMiiw  dinate  and  imperial  statee,  eee  farther 

&rTof  •  mc  Ivofii^or  ov  ««pi6^««tfat  «t^  on,  pages  481—488,  in  the  case  of  Elie 

Tovs  Aojctfiatfwyiovc  Apx'ti'i  •*'«(A4  *^  and  Lepreom. 
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the  common  enemy — bo  that  she  was  apprehensive  of  Lacedsemo- 
nian  interference  at  the  request  and  for  the  emancipation  of  these 
subjects,  who  lay  moreover  near  to  the  borders  of  Laconia.  Such 
interfarence  would  probably  have  been  invoked  earlier^  only 
that  Sparta  had  been  under  pressing  embarrassments— and  further, 
had  assembled  no  general  muster  of  the  confederacy  against 
Athens — ever  since  the  disaster  in  Sphakteria.  But  now  she  had 
her  hands  free,  together  with  a  good  pretext  as  well  as  motive  for 
interference. 

To  maintain  the  autonomy  of  all  the  little  states,  and  prevent 
any  of  them  from  being  mediatized  or  grouped  into  aggregations 
under  the  ascendency  of  the  greater,  had  been  the  general  policy 
of  Sparta,  especially  since  her  own  influence  as  general  leader  was 
increased  by  ensuring  to  every  lesser  state  a  substantive  vote  at 
the  meeting?  of  the  confederacy.^  Moreover,  the  rivalry  of 
Tegea  would  probably  operate  here  as  an  auxiliary  motive  against 
Mantineia.  Under  such  apprehensions,  the  Mantineians  hastened 
to  court  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Argos,  with  whom  they 
enjoyed  the  additional  sympathy  of  a  common  democracy.  Such 
revolt  from  Sparta'  (for  so  it  was  considered)  excited  great 
sensation  throughout  Peloponn^us,  together  with  considerable 
disposition,  amidst  the  discontent  then  prevalent,  to  follow  the 
example. 

In  particular,  it  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  importance 
of  the  congress  at  Corinth,  whither  the  Lacedse- 
■tmn^  of  monians  thought  it  necessary  to  send  special  envoys 
djemonlaa  ^  counteract  the  intrigues  going  on  against  them, 
woys  at  Their  envoy  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  strenuous 
atCknS^h!^  remonstrance,  and  even  reproach,  for  the  leading 
r»-defenoe  ^^g^  which  they  had  taken  in  stirring  up  dissension 
c^^  among  the  old  confederates,  and  organizing  a  new 
pretence  of  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Argos.  '*  They 
]^^^  (the  Corinthians)  were  thus  aggravating  the  original 
guilt  and  perjury  which  they  had  conmiitted  by 
setting  at  nought  the  formid  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  refusing  to  accept  the  peace  ;  for  it  was  the  sworn 

1  Thncyd.  L  126.  tf^iac  ^voufrior  tovto,  vofu^ovm  wkhp 

'Thucyd.    t.    20l       «ro0-r<&rr«r    re  ri  flSMroc  fMroor^irai  avrovc,  cat  ro^ 
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and  fundamental  maxim  of  the  confederacy  that  the  decision  of 
the  majority  should  he  hinding  on  aU,  except  in  such  cases  as 
involved  some  offence  to  Gods  or  Heroes."  Encouraged  hy  the 
presence  of  many  sympathizing  deputies — ^Boeotian,  Megarian, 
Chalkidian  from  Thrace,^  &c — the  Corinthians  replied  with 
firmness.  But  they  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  proclaim 
their  real  ground  for  rejecting  the  peace,  viz.,  that  it  had  not 
procured  for  themselves  the  restoration  of  SoUium  and  Anak- 
torium ;  since,  first,  this  was  a  question  in  which  their  allies 
present  had  no  interest;  next|  it  did  not  furnish  any  valid 
excuse  for  their  resistance  to  the  vote  of  the  minority.  Accord- 
ingly, they  took  their  stand  upon  a  pretence  at  once  generous 
and  religious — upon  that  reserve  for  religious  scruples  which 
the  LaeedsBmonian  envoy  had  himself  admitted,  and  which,  of 
course,  was  to  he  construed  by  each  member  with  reference  to 
his  own  pious  feeling.  ''It  vxu  a  religious  impediment  (the 
Corinthians  contended)  which  prevented  ns  from  acceding  to 
the  peace  with  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  majority ; 
for  we  had  previously  exchanged  oaths,  ourselves  apart  from  the 
confederacy,  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  at  the  time  when 
they  revolted  from  Athens ;  and  we  should  have  infringed  thoee 
separate  oaths  had  we  accepted  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  these 
Chalkidians  were  abandoned.  As  for  alliance  with  Argoe,  we 
consider  ourselves  free  to  adopt  any  resolution  which  we  may 
deem  suitable,  after  consultation  with  our  friends  here  present" 
With  this  unsatisfactory  answer  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were 
compelled  to  return  home.  Yet  some  Argeian  envoys,  who  were 
also  present  in  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Corin- 
thians to  realize  forthwith  the  hopes  of  alliance  which  they  had 
held  out  to  Argos,  were  still  unable  on  their  side  to  obtain  a 
decided  aflGLrmative,  being  requested  to  come  again  at  the  next 
conference.' 

Though  the  Corinthians  had  themselves  originated  the  idea  of 
the  new  Argeian  confederacy  and  compromised  Aigos  in  an  open 
proclamation,  yet  they  now  hesitated  about  the  execution  of  their 
own  scheme.    They  were  restrained  in  part,  doubtless,  by  the 

^  Thttcyd.  ▼.  SO.    K»p(p$to^  6«  wma6w    Aoxcfoifioriotf .  Afiir^JcKOv  rr  •,  e^ 

cMfarro  Tic  mnufdas  (rapcffJUU^av  M         »Thniwd-V  SO. 
avrovff   «vroi  wp^rvpoF)  aKrtfAcyor  to4»  inu«^a.T.  ow. 
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bitterness  of  Lacediemoiuaii  reproof,  for  the  open  consummation 
_^  of  this  revolt)  apart  £zx>m  its  grave  political  conse- 

BcBotians  quences,  shocked  a  train  of  very  old  feelings,  but  still 
MegMfana  T^ote  by  the  discovery  that  their  friends,  who  agreed 
£rak  vdih  ^^*^  them  in  rejecting  the  peace,  decidedly  refased 
Sparta,  or  all  open  revolt  from  Sparta  and  all  alliance  with  Argos. 
i^^^^y^  In  this  category  were  the  Boeotians  and  M^;arian8. 
^5?^^  Both  of  these  states,  left  to  their  own  impression 
thiana  and  judgment  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  did  not 

2^2^!^        address  to  them  any  distinct  appeal  as  they  had  done 
^^^         to  the  Corinthians,  spontaneously  turned  away  from 
Argos,  not  less  fi-om  aversion  towards  the  Argeian 
democracy  than  &om  sympathy  with  the  oligarchy  at  Sparta.^ 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  81.     BotMrol  M    km  B<Boaann  and  Megarfana  took  ndther 

Mryttp^f  rb  Avrb   KiyoKr9t  ^vvxauCov,  lide ;  not  the  Lacediemonian,  for  they 

vffptopw/fterot  virb  TMv  A<iKfl8«t-  felt    that   the    LaoedsmonlanB    had 

fi  o  K  i  M  I',  Koi,  v9ti'iCo¥T(t  v^tVi  t^iv  'Ap-  alighted  them ;  not  the  AigiTo,  for  tbey 

ytimp  SrifioKpariav  avToU  oAiyopxovpi-  thooght  that  the  ATgivo  democracy 

i*»i«  ^<r<rov  ivtu^oft^v  tlvot  t^t  Awccfiof  would  aoit  them  leaa  than  the  oon< 

fM^iuK  iroAtT«iac.  stitution  of  Sparta ".    Bat  this  again 

Theee  words,  ircptopMitryot  vvh  War  pate    an    inadmiaaible    meaning   on 

AAMfioi^oi'iwy,  are  not  clear,  and  have  iifnixa^oi'jWhich  meana  **8tood  aa  they 

occaaioned  mach  embarraaament    to  were  .    The  Boeotians  were  not  called 

the  commentators,  aa  well  aa  aome  upon  to  choose  between  two  aidee  or 

propoaitiona  for  altering  the  text.    It  two  positive  schemes  of  action  :  they 

wonldundonbtedlybeanimproTement  were  Invited  to  ally  themselToa  wita 

in  the  aenae,  if  we  were  permitted  (with  Atgoa,  and  thia  they  decline  doiiig: 

]>obree)  to  atrike  ont  the  words  vvh  they  prefer  to  rtmain  a*  t/uy  are,  allies 

twr  AwceSoi^Wwy  aa  a  gloss,  and  thna  of  Laoedssmdn,  bnt  reftunng  to  become 

to  eonatrae  wtpiofm/itvoi  aa  a  middle  parties  to  the  peace.     HoreoTor,  in 

▼erb,  **  waiting  to  see  the  event,"  or  the  aenae  propoaed  by  I>r.  Arnold,  we 

literally,  "keeping  a  look-out  about  ahould    surely   find    an   adveraatlTe 

them  ".    But  taking  the  text  as  it  now  conjunction  in  place  of  maL 
slanda,  the  senae  which  I  have  giTen  to        I  aubmit  that  the  word  wgpiop^v  does 

it  aeema  the  beet  which  can  be  elicited,  not  neoeaaarily  mean  "to  aught  or 

Most  of  the  critics  translate  irt ptop-  despise,"  but   aometlmea  "  to    leave 

MfMKoi  **  aliehted  or  deaplsed  by  the  alone,  to  take  no  notice  of,  to  abstain 

lacednmonians".     Bnt  in  the   first  from  interfering".     Thus,  Thucyd.  L 

place,  thia  ia  not  true  aa  a  matter  of  24 :  'i5vtM|AMoi^v^fivovoxv  it  t^v  K«p* 

fact:  in  the  next  place,  if  it  were  Kvpa» vaiapt it— U6iuvoiti\a^twMpi' 

true,  we  ought  to  have  an  adversative  opfr  ^loo^cyovf,  See.    Again  L  00: 

coi^Junction  instead  of  kcU  before  ko*  col  rvy  rovt  'Atfiirtuevt  ovx  ^"^  <^AA* 

fiiiomMt,  since  the  tendency  of  the  two  fyy^f   iin-a«    reptop^rt,   Ac.     The 

motiTea  indicated  would  then  be  in  aame  is  the  aenae  of  mpaitlv  and  awpt- 

opposite  directiona.    "  The  Bceotiana,  6^t(r9at,  it  20.    In  all  theae  paaaages 

though  deapiaed  by  the  lAcediemoniana,  there  ia  no  idea  of  wntempt  implied  in 


though  it  does  great  violence  to  the  contempt, 
word  Koi.  So  in  the  paaaaxe  here  before  na. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  and  Dr.  Arnold  trana-  wtpiopAiuvoi  aeema  the  passive  partidpls 

late  ircpiopuftevot  "  feeling  themselvea  in  thia  aenae.    Thucydidte,  having  Juai 

alightea";  and  the  latter  aaya,  "The  deacribed  an  energetic  remonatraooe 
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Tbey  were  linked  together  by  comtn union  of  interest,  not  merely 
as  being  both  neighbours  and  intense  enemies  of  Attica,  but  as 
each  having  a  body  of  democratical  exiles  who  might  perhaps 
find  encouragement  at  Argoe.  Discouraged  by  the  resistance  of 
these  two  impoitant  allies,  the  Corinthians  hung  back  from 
visiting  Argos,  until  they  were  pushed  forward  by  a  new 
accidental  impulse — the  application  of  the  Eleians,  who,  eagerly 
embracing  the  new  project,  sent  envoys  first  to  conclude  alliance 
with  the  Corinthians,  and  next  to  go  on  and  enrol  Elis  as  an  ally 
of  Argos.  This  incident  so  confirmed  the  Corinthians  in  their 
previous  scheme,  that  they  speedily  went  to  Argos,  along  with 
the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  to  join  the  new  confederacy. 

The  conduct  of  Elis,  like  that  of  Mantineia,  in  thus  revolting 
from  Sparta,  had  been  dictated  by  private  grounds  of  _    moBna 
quarrel,  arising  out  of  relations  with  their  dependent  beoome 
ally  Lepreum.    The  Lepreates  had  become  dependent  5^S»^ 
on  Elis   some  time   before  the   beginning  of  the  *^    ^^ 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  consideration  of  aid  lent  by  the  doinc  so— 
Eleians  to  extricate   them   from  a  dangerous  war  ^^ 
against  some  Arcadian  enemies.     To  purchase  such  ^l^^^** 
aid,  they  had  engaged  to  cede  to  the  Eleians  half  thiuunow 
their  territory,  but  had  been  left  in  residence  and  iSJU.^***" 
occupation  of  it,  under  the  stipulation  of  paying  one 
talent  yearly  as  tribute  to  the  Olympian  Zeus — in  other  words, 
to  the  Eleians  as  his  stewards.     When  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began,^  anJ  the  Laced£emonians  began  to  call  for  the  unpaid 
service  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  generally,  small  as  well  as 
great,  against  Athens,  the  Lepreates  were,  by  the  standing  agree- 
ment of  the  confederacy,  exempted  for  the  time  from  continuing 
to  pay  their  tribute  to  Elis.    Such  exemption  ceased  with  the 
war  ;  at  the  close  of  which  Elis  became  entitled,  under  the  same 
agreement,  to  resume  the  suspended  tribute.     She  accordingly 
required  that  the  payment  should  then  be  recommenced ;  but  the 

sent  by  the  Spartans  to  preTentCk)rinth  Argeian  democracy  leM  vaitablo  to 

from  joining  Argofl,  means  to  intimate  them  than  the  oll^fchy  of  Sparta  **. 
(by  the  words  here  in  discussion)  that        ^  Thucyd.  t.  8L    koX  ikixp^  tov  'Am- 

«io  similar  inttrjertnct  was  resorted  to  coO  voAfftov  av«^cpoy*   tirtira,  vawa«- 

bv  tliem  to  prevent  the  Bcsotians  and  u4im¥  Ata  wft&^amw  toy  nkituwt  si 

ilegarUvns  xrom  Joining  her:   "The  HActot  iwnviMo^w,  oi  V   irfMvwro 

Bceoti&ns  and  Megarians  remained  as  vph^  rwt  Aojccbu^vtavr. 
they   xiet^^Uft    to    Uumulvti    by  tlu        For  the  agntmeni  here  alluded  to^ 

Lacedanumiafu,     and     thinking     the  see  a  few  lines  forward. 
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Lepreates  refused,  and,  when  she  proceeded  to  apply  force,  threw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  by  whose  decision  the 
Eleians  themselveB  at  first  agreed  to  abide,  having  the  general 
agreement  of  the  confederacy  decidedly  in  their  favour.  But  it 
presently  appeared  that  Sparta  was  more  disposed  to  carry  out 
her  general  system  of  favouring  the  autonomy  of  the  lesser  states 
than  to  enforce  the  positive  agreement  of  the  confederacy. 
Accordingly,  the  Eleians,  accusing  her  of  unjust  bias,  renounced 
her  authority  as  arbitrator,  and  sent  a  military  force  to  occupy 
Lepreum.  Nevertheless,  the  Spartans  persisted  in  their  adjudica- 
tion, pronounced  Lepreum  to  be  autonomous,  and  sent  a  body  of 
their  own  hoplites  to  defend  it  against  the  Eleians.  The  latter 
loudly  protested  against  this  proceeding,  and  denounced  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  having  robbed  them  of  one  of  their  de- 
pendencies, contrary  to  that  agreement  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  general  confederacy  when  the  war  began, — to  the  effect 
that  each  imperial  city  should  receive  back  at  the  end  of  the  war 
all  the  dependencies  which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning,  on  con- 
dition of  waiving  its  title  to  tribute  and  military  service  from 
them  so  long  as  the  war  lasted.  After  fruitless  remonstrances 
with  Sparta,  the  Eleians  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  now 
offered  of  revolting  £rom  her,  and  of  joining  the  new  league  with 
Corinth  and  Argos.^ 

1  ThncycL  ▼.  81.     -rib^  fwO^m/if  vpo-  thnragfa  oaDtora  made  by  the  enemy. 

fipo¥Tt%  iv  ff  tlpffTo,  &  «yevrcff  it  r&ir  This  would  De  a  qaeetion  of  superiority 

Arrucbv  ir6ktuo¥  KeSivravH  riMc,  rovra  of  force— for  DO  agreement  cottld  bind 

tvorra*  jcm  4fcA0ciy,  «f  ov«  ivw  ix^wrtf  the  enemy.  But  the  oonfedenu^  might 

o^torai^ai,  &c.  Tory  well  make  a  coTonant  among 

Of  the  agreement  here  alluded  to  themselves,  m  to  the  relations  between 

among  the  members  of  the  Pelopon>  their  own  imperial  tfiunedtate  members, 

oesian  confederacy,  we  hear  only  in  and  the    mediate  or  subordinate  de- 

this  one  passnge.    It  was  extremely  pendencies  of  each.     Each  imperial 

important  to  such  of  the  confederates  state  consented  to  forego  the  tribute 

as     were    imperial    dtles— that   is,  or  services  of  its  dependency,  so  long 

which  had  subordinates  or  subject-  as  the  latter  was  called  upon  to  lend 

allies.  its  aid  in  the  general  effort  of  the  con- 

Poppo  and  Blomfleld  wonder  that  federacy  againat  the  common  enemy, 

the  Corinthians  did  not  appeal  to  this  But  the  confederacy  at  the  same  time 

agreement  in  order  to  procure  the  gave  its  guarantee  that  Uie  imperial 

restitution  of  Sollium  and  Anaktorium.  state  should  re-enter  upon  these  sus- 

But  they  misconceive,  in  my  opinion,  pended  rights,  so  soon  as  the  war 

the  scope  of  the  agreement,  which  did  should  be  at  an  end.    This  guarantee 

not  relate  to  captures  made  during  the  was  deariy  violated  by  Sparta  in  the 

war  by  the  common  enemy.    It  would  case  of  Slis  and  Lepienm.    On  the 

be  useless  for  the  oonfederacv  to  enter  contrary,  In  the  case  of  Mantineia 

into  a  formal  agreement  that  none  of  (mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  p.  417) 

the  members  should   lose    anything  the    Mantineians   had    violated    the 
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That    new    league,    including    Argoe,    Corinth,    Mia,    and 
Mantineia,  had  now  acquired  such  strength  and  con-  »«£ imi  of 
fidence,  that  the  Argeiana  and  Corinthians  proceeded  Xcgea  to 
on  a  joint  emhaasy  to  Tegea  to  obtain  the  junction  of  SSSf^^ 
that  city— seemingly  the  most  powerful  in  Pelopon-  rS^JfuSl 
ndsus  next  to  Sparta  and  Argos.    What  grounds  they  an  dis- 
had  for  expecting  success  we  are  not  told.    The  mere  ^^^^ 
&ct  of  Mantineia  having  joined  Argos,  seemed  likely  S^^^^^^ 
to  deter  Tegea,  as  the  rival  Arcadian  power,  ^m  BceoXos 
doing  the  same :  and  so  it  proved,— for  the  Tegeans  ***  ^^^^'^ 
decidedly  refused   the  proposal,  not  without  strenuous   pro- 
testations that  they  would  stand  by  Sparta  in  everything.    The 
Corinthians  were  greatly  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  which  they 
had  by  no  means  expected — having  been  so  iiEir  misled  by  general 
expressions  of  discontent  against  Sparta  as  to  believe  that  they 
could  transfer  nearly  the  whole  body  of  confederates  to  Argos. 
But  they  now  began  to  despair  of  all  further  extension  of 
Argeian  headship,  and  even  to  regard  their  own  position  insecure 
on  the  side  of  Athens,  with  whom  they  were  not  at  peace  ;  while 
by  joining  Argoe  they  had  forfeited  their  daim  upon  Sparta  and 
all  her  confederacy,  including  Boeotia  and  Megara.     In  this 
embarrassment  they  betook  themselves  to  the  Boeotians,  whom 
they  again  entreated  to  join  them  in  the  Argeian  alliance :  a 
request  already  once  refused,  and  not  likely  to  be  now  granted— 
but  intcmded  to  usher  in  a  different  request  preferred  at  the 
same  time.     The  Boeotians  were  entreated  to  accompany  the 
Corinthians  to  Athens,  and  obtain  for  them  from  the  Athenians 
on  armistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice,  such  as  that  which 
they  had  contracted  for  themselves.     In  case  of  refusal,  they 
were  further  entreated  to  throw  up  their  own  agreement,  and  to 
conclude  no  other  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Corinthians. 
So  far  the  Boeotians  complied,  as  to  go  to  Athens  with  the 
Corinthians,  and  back  their  application  for  an  armistice— which 
the  Athenians  declined  to  grant,  saying  that  the  Corinthians 

maidiii  of  the  confederacy,  and  Sparta  while  the  war  against  Athena  waa 

was  Jostitied  In  interfering   at   the  going  on^roi«  y^  Uwriptvvi  lUpof 

request  of  their  subjects  to  maintain  n  t^  *Aptia6Cat  KmH^rpawro  4m|K0M», 

the  autonomy  of    the  latter.      For  iri  rw  Wobf  *A0ii9aUvt  W9k4funt  itmt 

Thucvdidte  expressly  states  that  the  (t.  20).  The  Blelans  were  in  poesession 

Mannneians  had  subdued  those  Area-  of  Leprenm,  and  in  receipt  of  tribute 

dian  districts,  during  the  yexy  time  from  ft,  before  that  war  began. 
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were  already  included  in  the  general  peace,  if  they  were  allies  of 
Sparta.  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  Corinthians  entreated  the 
Bceotians,  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  to  renounce  their 
own  armistice,  and  make  common  cause  as  to  all  future  compact. 
But  this  request  was  steadily  refused.  The  Boeotians  maintained 
their  ten  days'  armistice ;  and  the  Corinthians  were  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  their  existing  condition  of  })eace  dsfatio^  though  not 
guaranteed  by  any  pledge  of  Athens.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
The  Lace-  affront  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  revolt  of 
^°n  "**to  ^^^®"^  *^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  request  of  a  party  among 
the  the  Parrhasij,  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia, 

8uiS<^t9of  ^^^y  marched  under  king  Pleistoanax  into  that 
MuitineiA  territory,  and  compelled  the  Mantineians  to  evacuate 
plant^the  the  fort  which  they  had  erected  within  it ;  which  the 
H^ta^tT  l&tter  were  unable  to  defend,  though  they  received 
Lepreum.  a  body  of  Argeian  troops  to  guard  their  city,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  march:  their  whole  force  to  the  threatened  spot. 
Besides  liberating  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  planted  an  additional  body  of  Helots  and 
Neodamodes  at  Lepreum,  as  a  defence  and  means  of  observation 
on  the  frontiers  of  Elis.'  These  were  the  Brasidean  soldiers, 
whom  Elearidas  had  now  brought  back  from  Thrace.  The 
Helots  among  them  had  been  •  manumitted  as  a  reward,  and 
allowed  to  reside  where  they  chose.  But  as  they  had  imbibed 
lessons  of  bravery  under  their  distinguished  commanders,  their 
presence  would  undoubtedly  be  dangerous  among  the  serfis  of 

1  Thnoyd.  ▼.  Si.     %o^v9iot%  tk  i^w-       The   Answer   here   nuule   by  the 

Km-jfy  ao-irordof  j^i^  wpl6%  '\Bwai<nn.  Athenians     to     the     application    of 

tfpon  which  Dr.  Arnold  remark*—  Corinth   is  not  easy  to  understand. 

"  By  Avtrovios  is  meant  a  mere  agree-  They  might,  with  much  better  reason, 

ment  in  words,   not  ratified  by  the  have  declined  to  conclude   the   ten 

solemnittes  of    religion.      And    the  days'  annistice   with  the  BaeotianM; 

Greeks,    as     we     haye     seen,    con-  because  these  latter  still  remained 

sidered  the  breach  of  their  word  Tory  allies  of  Sparta,  though  refusing  to 

different  from  the  breach   of    their  accede  to  tne  general  peace ;  whereas 

oath."  the  Corinthians,  haTing  joined  Argos, 

Not  BO  much  is  here  meant  even  as  had  less  right  to  be  considered  allies 

that    which    Dr.    Arnold   supposes,  of  Sparta.      Netertheless,   we  shaU 

There  was  no  agreement  at  all— either  still  find  them  attending  the  meetings 

in  words  or  by  oath.    There  was  a  at  Sparta,  and  acting  as  aUies  of  ue 

simple  absence  of  hostilities,  de  facto,  latter. 

not  arising  out  of   any    recognized        >Thucyd.  t.  S8,  84.     The  Neoda- 

pledge.     Such  is  the  meaning  of  avo-  modes  were  Helots  preTlously  enfran- 

icwx^  i.  fiS ;  ill.  26, 20.  chlfed,  or  the  sons  of  such. 
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Laconia :  hence  the  disposition  of  the  Laced»momanB  to  plant 
them  ont.  We  may  recollect  that  not  very  long  before,  they  had 
caused  2000  of  the  most  soldierly  Helots  to  be  secretly  assassinated 
without  any  ground  of  suspicion  against  these  victims  personally, 
but  simply  from  fear  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  oonne  greater  fear 
of  the  bravest* 

It  was  not  only  against  danger  from  the  returning  Brasidean 
Helots  that  the  Lacedsmonians  had  to  guard,  but  »_^^ 
also  against  danger  (real  or  supposed)  from  their  own  of  the 
Spartan    captives,    liberated    by    Athens    at    the  ^^ 
conclusion   of  the  recent   alliance.      Though   the  {^^J** 
surrender  of  Sphakteria  had  been  untarnished  by  any  from 
real  cowardice  or  military  incompetence,  nevertheless,  retnTn*to** 
under  the  inexorable  customs  and  tone  of  opinion  at  ^P^**^^, 
Sparta,  these  men  would  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  frSdSi^ 
degraded;  or,  at  least,  there  would  be  enough  to  ^"i^l^ 
make  them  fiEuicy  that  they  were  so  looked  upon,  and  qualified 
thus  become  discontented.      Some  of  them   were 
already  in  the  exercise  of  various  functions,  when  the  Ephors, 
contracting  suspicions  of  their  designs,  condemned  them  all  to 
temporary  disqualification  for  any  official  post;   placing  the 
whole  of  their  property  under  trust-management,  and  interdicting 
them,  like  minors,  firom  every  act  either  of  purchase  or  sale.' 
This  species  of  disfranchisement  lasted  for  a  considerable  time ; 
but  the  sufferers  were  at  length  relieved  from  it — the  danger 
being  supposed  to  be  over.     The  nature  of  the  interdict  confirms 
what  we  know  directly  from  Thucydidte,  that  many  of  these  . 
captives  were  among  the  first  and  wealthiest  families  in  the  state ; 
and  the  Ephors  may  have  apprehended  that  they  would  employ 
their  wealth  in  acquiring  partisans  and  organizing  revolt  among 
the  Helots.     We  have  no  &ctB  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
situation  ;  but  the  ungenerous  spirit  of  the  regulation,  as  applied 
to  brave  warriors  recently  come  home  from  a  long  imprisonment 
(justly  pointed  out  by  modem  historians),  would  not  weigh 
much  with  the  Ephors  under  any  symptoms  of  public  danger. 

1  Tbucyd.  if.  80.  For  the  nsoal  treatment  of  Spartaa 

SThucvd.  ▼.  84.     arifiwft  jiroiijo-oy,  Boldiers  who  fled   from    battle,   see 

AniUav  M  roiaifnfv.  mirrt  /&^  «PX**i'i  Xenoph6n,   Bep.  Laoed.   c.   9 ;    Pin- 

fi^Tc  wptatUvovt  n,  i|  iTMAovrrac,  mrpvovc  tarch,  AgeaflauB,  c.  80 ;  Herodot  vii. 

fflkoi.  SSL 
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Of  the  prooeedingB  of  the  Athemana  during  this  summer  we 
j^^  hear  nothing,  except  that  the  town  of  SkidnS  at  length 

AtheniAiiB  surrendered  to  them  after  a  long-continued  blockade, 
SSdSin^  and  that  they  put  to  death  the  male  population  of 
S5\he*****^  military  age — selling  the  women  and  children  into 
adult  malee.  slavery.  The  odium  of  having  proposed  this  cruel 
resolution,  two  years  and  a  half  before,  belongs  to  E^ledn  ;  that  of 
executing  it,  nearly  a  year  after  his  death,  to  the  leaders  who 
succeeded  him,  and  to  his  countrymen  generslly.  The  reader  will 
however  now  be  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  Qreek  laws  of  war 
not  to  be  surprised  at  such  treatment  against  subjects  revolted 
and  reconquered.  SkiGnd  and  its  territory  was  made  over  to  the 
Platsean  refugees.  The  native  population  of  DSlos,  also,  who 
had  been  removed  from  that  sacred  spot  during  the  preceding 
year,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  too  impure  for  the 
discharge  of  the  sacerdotal  functions,  were  now  restored  to  their 
island.  The  subsequent  defeat  at  Amphipolis  had  created  a 
belief  in  Athens  that  this  removal  had  offended  the  gods — ^under 
which  impression,  confirmed  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  the 
Athenians  now  showed  their  repentance  by  restoring  the  Delian 
exiles.^  They  further  lost  the  towns  of  Thyssus  on  the  peninsula 
of  AthOs,  and  Mekybema  on  the  Sithonian  Gulf,  which  were 
captured  by  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace.' 

Meanwhile  the  political  relations  throughout  the  powerful 
Political  Grecian  states  remained  all  provisional  and  undeter- 
TOiatioiuin  mined.  The  alliance  still  subsisted  between  Sparta 
nteua—  and  Athens,  yet  with  continual  complaints  on  the 
^oraat  P'^  ^^  ^®  httet  that  the  prior  treaty  remained 
Spikrte-rthe  unfalfilled.  The  membeis  of  the  Spartan  confederacy 
arrhostite*  Were  discontented  ;  some  had  seceded,  and  others 
to  Athena,  geemed  likely  to  do  the  same ;  while  Argos,  ambitious 
to  supplant  Sparta,  was  trying  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
confederacy,  though  as  yet  with  very  partial  success.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  authorities  of  Sparta — King  Pleistoanax,  as  well  as 
the  Ephors  of  the  year — ^had  been  sincerely  desirous  to  maintain 
the  Athenian  alliance,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  sacrifice, 

1  Thaqrd.  ▼.  82.  ferring  the  conjecture  of  Poppo— XoA.- 
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and  without  the  real  employment  ef  force  againat  reciuants,  of 
which  they  had  merely  tidked  in  order  to  amuse  the  Athenians. 
Moreover,  the  prodigious  advantage  which  they  had  gained  hy 
recovering  the  prisoners,  doubtless  making  them  very  popular  at 
home,  would  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  their  own  measure. 
But  at  the  dose  of  the  summer  (seemingly  about  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  B.a  421)  the  year  of  these 
Ephors  expired,  and  new  Ephors  were  nominated  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Under  the  existing  state  of  things  this  was  an  important 
revolution :  for  out  of  the  five  new  Ephors,  two  (Eleobdlus  and 
XenarSs)  were  decidedly  hostile  to  peace  with  Athens,  and  the 
remaining  three  apparently  indifferent^  And  we  may  here 
remark  that  this  fluctuation  and  instability  of  public  policy, 
which  is  often  denounced  as  if  it  were  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a 
democracy,  occurs  quite  as  much  under  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Spairta— the  least  popular  goverment  in  Greece,  in 
principle  and  detaiL 

The  new  Ephors  convened  a  special  congress  at  Sparta  for  the 
settlement  of  the  pending  differences,  at  which,  among  o^j^-j^g,  ^^ 
the  rest,  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and  Corinthian  envoys  Sparta- 
were  all  present     But,  after  prolonged  debates,  no  B^aa^' 
approach  was  made  to  agreement ;  so  that  the  congress  "g;^^^^. 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  when  Kleobfilus  and  deputiea 
Xenarte,  together  with    many  of  their   partisans,'  ^^^~ 
originated,    in    concert    with    the    Boeotian    and  ^'^^^ 
Corinthian  deputies,  a  series  of  private  underhand  Mttiemmt 
manoeuvres   for   the   dissolution   of  the   Athenian  ^^^Seot 
alliance.    This  was  to  be  effected  by  bringing  about  ^^'**** 
a  separate  alliance  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  which  Ctoigaeaof 
the  Spartans  sincerely  desired,  and  would  grasp  at  it  Athentoa 
in  preference  (so  these  Ephors  a&med),  even  if  it  Sf^  w^T 
cost  them  the  breach  of  their  new  tie  with  Athens,  and 
The  Boeotians  were  urged,  first  to  become  allies  of  ^^^^'^ 
Argos  themselves,  and  then  to  bring  Argos  into  alliance  with 
Sparta.    But  it  was  further  essential  that  they  should  give  up 
Panaktum  to  Sparta,  so  that  it  might  be  tendered  to  the 
Athenians  in  exchange  for  Pylos ;  for  Sparta  could  not  easily 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  86.  t«8  KA«€^ovA«v  maX  Mtripmn  ic«l  ivot 
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go  to  war  with  them  while  they  renudned  masters  of  the 
latter.^ 

Such  were  the  plans  which  KleohMns  and  Xenar^  laid  with 
Th6M  ^®  Corinthian  and  Boeotian  deputies,  and  which  the 

Bphontry  latter  went  home  prepared  to  execute.  Chance 
aboot^  seemed  to  &vour  the  purpose  at  once  ;  for  on  their 
^1Siiam!e  '^***^  home  they  were  accosted  hy  two  Argeians, 
between  Senators  in  their  own  city,  who  expressed  an  earnest 
At^  ^  anxiety  to  hring  about  alliance  between  the  Boeotians 
SSS^*  and  Argos.  The  Boeotian  deputies,  warmly  en- 
the  project  couraging  this  idea,  urged  the  Argeians  to  send 
envoys  to  ThSbes  as  solicitors  of  the  alliance,  and 
communicated  to  the  Boeotarchs,  on  their  arrival  at  home,  both 
the  plans  laid  by  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  the  wishes  of  these 
Argeians.  The  Boeotarchs  also  entered  heartily  into  the  entire 
scheme,  receiving  the  Argeian  envoys  with  marked  favour,  and 
promising,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  obtained  the  requisite 
sanction,  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  and  ask  for  alliance  with 
Argos. 

That  sanction  was  to  be  obtained  Arom  ^  the  Four  Senates  of 
the  Boeotians " — bodies,  of  the  constitution  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  But  they  were  usually  found  so  passive  and  acquiescent, 
that  the  Boeotarchs,  reckoning  upon  their  assent  as  a  matter  of 
course,  even  without  any  full  exposition  of  reasons,  laid  all  their 
plans  accordingly.'  They  proposed  to  these  four  senates  a  resolu- 
tion in  general  terms,  empowering  themselves  in  the  name  of  the 
Boeotian  federation  to  exchange  oaths  of  alliance  with  any  Grecian 
city  which  might  be  willing  to  contract  cm  terms  mutually 
beneficial.  Their  particular  object  was  (as  they  stated)  to  form 
alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  M^;arians,  and  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace — for  mutual  defence,  and  for  war  as  well  as  peace  with 
others  only  by  common  consent  To  this  specific  object  they 
anticipated  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Senates,  inasmuch  as 
their  connexion  with  Corinth  had  always  been  intimate,  while 
the  position  of  the  four  parties  named  was  the  same — all  being 
recusants  of  the  recent  peace.    But  the  resolution  was  advisedly 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.88.  &  v^C<n  irpoXiayHSrrtv  ropatrovo-ir.  .  .  . 
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oonched  in  the  most  comprehensive  tenoa,  in  order  that  it  might 
authorize  them  to  proceed  farther  afterwards,  and  conclude 
alliance  on  the  part  of  the  BoBotiana  and  Megarians  with  Axgoe  ; 
that  ulterior  purpose  being  however  for  the  present  kept  back, 
because  alliance  with  Argos  was  a  novelty  whioh  might  surprise 
and  alarm  the  Senates.  The  manoeuvre,  skilfully  contrived  for 
entrapping  these  bodies  into  an  approval  of  measures  which  they 
never  contemplated,  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  an  oligar- 
chical executive  could  elude  the  ehecks  devised  to  control  ita 
proceedings.  But  the  Bosotarchs,  to  their  astonishment,  found 
themselves' defeated  at  the  outset;  for  the  Senates  would  not 
even  hear  of  alliance  with  Gorinth — so  much  did  they  fear  to 
offend  Sparta  by  any  special  connexion  with  a  dty  which  had 
revolted  from  her.  Nor  did  the  Bosotarchs  think  it  safe  to 
divulge  their  communications  with  Kleobiilus  and  Xenar^,  or 
to  acquaint  the  Senates  that  the  whole  plan  originated  with  & 
powerful  party  in  Sparta  hersell  Accordingly,  under  thia 
formal  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senates,  no  further  proceedings 
could  be  taken.  The  Corinthian  and  Chalkidian  envoys  left 
Thebes,  while  the  promise  of  sending  Boeotian  envoys  to  Argos 
remained  unexecuted.^ 

But  the  anti- Athenian  Ephors  at  Sparta,  though  baffled  in  their 
schemes  for  arriving  at  the  Argeian  alliance  through 
the  agency  of  tbe  Boeotians,  did  not  the  leas  persiBt  in  dnmonSus 
their  views  upon  Panaktum.    That  place — a  frontier  c^<Jqde  a 
fortress  in  the  mountainous  range  between  Attica  and  Su^oe 
Boeotia,  apparently  on  the  Boeotian  side  of  PhylS,  and   Sj^tuuu, 
on  or  near  the  direct  road  from  Athens  to  Thdbes  ^eraby 
which  led  through  Phyld*-~had  been  an  Athenian  thSe 
possession,  until  six  months  before  the  peace,  when  it  ^th  Atiien* 
had  been  treacherously  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians.*    A  ~j^  b<bo- 
special  provision  of  tiie  treaty  between  Athens  and  Panaktam 
Sparta  prescribed  that  it  should  be  restored  to  Athens ;  ^^^^ 
and  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were   now  sent  on  an 
express  mission  to  Boeotia,  to  request  from  the  Boeotians  the 
delivery  of  Panaktum  as  well  as  of  their  Athenian  captives,  in  order 
that  by  tendering  these  to  Athens,  she  might  be  induced  to  sur- 

1  ThQcyd.  ▼.  88.  Greece,  fol.  U.  ch.  zriL  p.  87a 
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render  PyluB.  The  BoeotianB  refoBed  compliance  with  this 
request,  except  on  condition  that  Sparta  should  enter  into  special 
alliance  with  them  as  she  had  done  with  the  Athenians.  Now 
the  Spartans  stood  pledged  by  their  covenant  with  the  latter 
(either  by  its  terms  or  by  its  recognized  import)  not  to  enter  into 
any  new  alliance  without  their  consent  But  they  were  eagerly 
bent  upon  getting  possession  of  Panaktum  ;  while  the  prospect  of 
breach  with  Athens,  far  from  being  a  deterring  motive,  was 
exactly  that  which  Kleobfilus  and  Xenards  desired.  Under  these 
feelings,  the  Lacedaemonians  consented  to  and  swore  the  special 
alliance  with  Boeotia.  But  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  haiK^ing 
over  Panaktum  for  surrender  as  they  had  promised,  immediately 
razed  the  fortress  to  the  ground  ;  under  pretence  of  some  ancient 
oaths  which  had  been  exchanged  between  their  ancestors  and  the 
Athenians,  to  the  effect  that  the  district  round  it  should  always 
remain  without  resident  inhabitants — as  a  neutral  strip  of 
borderland,  and  under  common  pasture. 
These  negotiations,  after  having  been  in  progress  throughout 
the  winter,  ended  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  alli- 
ance and  the  destruction  of  Panaktum  at  the  begin- 
from  the  ^  ^^9  0^  Spring  or  about  the  middle  of  March.  And 
^arto?to^  while  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  thus  seemed  to  be 
nnewthe  carrying  their  point  on  the  side  of  Boeotia,  they  were 
tzSit^  agreeably  surprised  by  an  unexpected  encouragement 

wnewwi^      ^  *^®^  views  from  another  quarter.    An  embassy 
toMty  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Argoe,  to  solicit  renewal  of  the 

n^^Cuxi-  peace  just  expiring.  The  Argeians  found  that  they 
Son'a&ttf '  °^^®  ^^  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  their  newly- 
combat  bf  formed  confederacy,  while  their  recent  disappointment 
tokeep^^  with  the  Boeotians  made  them  despair  of  realizing 
oSraJ^ut  ^il^eir  ambitious  projects  of  Peloponnesian  headship, 
tbe  title  to  But  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
^^'^^  concluded  a  separate  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and 
that  Panaktum  had  been  razed,  their  disappointment  was  con- 
verted into  positive  alarm  for  the  future.  Naturally  inferring 
that  this  new  alliance  would  not  have  been  concluded  except  in 
concert  with  Athens,  they  interpreted  the  whole  proceeding  as 
indicating  that  Sparta  had  prevailed  upon  the  Boeotians  to  accept 
the  peace  with  Athens — the  destmction  of  Panaktum  being  con- 
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ceived  as  a  compromise  to  obviate  disputes  respecting  possession. 
Under  such  a  persuasion — ^noway  unreasonable  in  itself,  when 
the  two  contracting  governments,  both  oligarchical  and  both 
secret,  furnished  no  collateral  evidence  to  explain  their  real  intent 
— the  Argeians  saw  themselves  excluded  from  alliance  not  merely 
with  Bceotia,  Sparta,  and  Tegea,#but  also  with  Athens ;  which 
latter  city  they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  sure  resort  in  case  of 
hostility  with  Sparta.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  they  despatched 
Eustrophus  and  .£son— two  Argeians  much  esteemed  at  Sparta, 
and  perhaps  proxeni  of  that  city — ^to  press  for  a  renewal  of  their 
expiring  truce  with  the  Spartans,  and  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
they  could. 

To  the  Lacedssmonian  Ephors  this  application  was  eminently 
acceptable — the  very  event  which  they  had  been  manoeuvring 
underhand  to  bring  about  Negotiations  were  opened,  in  which 
the  Argeian  envoys  at  first  proposed  that  the  disputed  possession 
of  Thyrea  should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  But  they  found 
their  demand  met  by  a  peremptory  negative — the  Lacedaemonians 
refusing  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion,  and  insisting  upon 
simple  renewal  of  the  peace  now  at  an  end.  At  last  the  Argeian 
envoys,  eagerly  bent  upon  keeping  the  question  respecting 
Thyrea  open,  in  some  way  or  other,  prevailed  upon  the  Lace- 
demonians to  assent  to  the  following  singular  agreement  Peace 
was  concluded  between  Argos  and  Sparta  for  fifty  years ;  but  if 
at  any  moment  within  that  interval,  excluding  either  periods  of 
epidemic  or  periods  of  war,  it  should  suit  the  views  of  either 
party  to  provoke  a  combat  by  chosen  champions  of  equal  number 
for  ike  purpose  of  determining  the  right  to  Thyrea,  there  was  to 
be  full  liberty  of  doing  so — the  combst  to  take  place  within  the 
territory  of  Thyrea  itself,  and  the  victors  to  be  interdicted  from 
pursuing  the  vanquished  beyond  the  undisputed  border  of  either 
territory.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  about  120  years  before  this 
date,  there  had  been  a  combat  of  this  sort  by  800  champions  on 
each  side,  in  which,  after  desperate  valour  on  both  sides,  the 
victory  as  well  as  the  disputed  right  still  remained  undetermined. 
The  proposition  made  by  the  Argeians  was  a  revival  of  this 
old  practice  of  judicial  combat;  nevertheless,  such  was  the 
alteration  which  the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the 
interval,  that   it   now  appeared  a  perfect  absurdity— even  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  Lacedsemoniaiu^  the  most  old-fiaLshioned  people 
in  Greece.^ 

Yety  since  they  hazarded  nothing,  piactically,  hy  eo  vagae  a 
concession,  and  were  supremely  anxious  to  make  their  relations 
smooth  with  Argos,  in  contemplation  of  a  breach  with  Athens^ 
they  at  last  agreed  to  the  condition,  drew  up  the  trea^,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  envoys  to  cany  back  to  Argoa. 
Formal  acceptance  and  ratification,  by  the  Argeian  public 
assembly,  was  necessary  to  give  it  validity:  should  this  be 
granted,  the  envoys  were  invited  to  return  to  Sparta  at  the 
festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  and  there  go  through  the  solemnity 
of  the  oaths. 

Amidst  such  strange  crossing  of  purposes  and  interests,  the 
j^^^  Spartan  Ephors  seemed  now  to  have  carried  all  their 
nianenyoys  points — ^friendship  with  Argo6»  breach  with  Athens^ 
1^^^^  and  yet  the  means  (through  the  possession  of  Panak- 
B«t  to^  turn)  of  procuring  from  Athens  the  cession  of  Fylus. 
they  find  But  they  were  not  yet  on  firm  ground.  For  when 
^2^1^^^  their  deputies,  Andromeda  and  two  colleagues, 
— t^yaak  arrived  in  Bceotia  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  to 
oMBion  of  Athens  and  prosecuting  the  negotiation  about  Panak- 
^air™  ^^^"^  (fi^  ^®  ^^®  ^^^  Eustrophus  and  ^aSson  were 
carrying  on  their  negotiation  at  Sparta),  they  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  performing 
their  promise  to  hand  over  Panaktum,  had  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  their  chance  of  success  at 
Athens;  nevertheless,  AndromedSs  proceeded  thither,  taking 
with  him  all  the  Athenian  captives  in  Boeotia.  These  he 
restored  at  Athens,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  demolition 
of  Panaktum  as  a  fact :  Panaktum  as  well  as  the  prisoners  were 
thus  rutored  (he  pretended) ;  for  the  Athenians  would  not  now 
find  a  single  enemy  in  the  place,  and  he  claimed  the  cession  of 
Pylus  in  exchange.' 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  final  term  of  Athenian  compliance 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  41.     rote  6k  Amccdoiuo-  not  rabscribed  by  any  algnatnns,  bat 
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i^iovv.  Kol  (wtypafatrn,  the  oath  are  recorded,  but  seemingly 

By  the  forms  of  treaty  which  remain,  no  official  signature, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  treaty  was       >  Thncyd.  ▼.  42. 
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bad  been  reacbed.    It  was  probably  on  Una  occasion  that  the  sepa- 
rate alliance  concluded  between  Sparta  and  the  Boeo- 
tiana  first  became  discovered  at  Athens ;  since  not  only  an  badly 
were  the  proceedings  of  these  oligarchical  govern-  Atitomn-^ 
ments  h&bitnally  secret^  but  there  was  a  peculiar  motive  f^^^  '|^ 
for  keeping  such  alliance  concealed  until  the  dis-  theLaoe- 


cuasion  about  Panaktum  and  Fjrlus  had  been  brought 
to  a  close.  Both  the  alliance  and  the  demolition  of  Panaktum 
excited  among  the  Athenians  the  strongest  marks  of  disgust  and 
anger;  aggravated  probably  rather  than  softened  by  the  quibble 
of  AndromedSs — ^that  demolition  of  the  fort^  being  tantamount  to 
restitution,  and  precluding  any  further  tenancy  by  the  enemy, 
was  a  substantial  satisfaction  of  the  treaty;  and  aggravated  still 
further  by  the  recollection  of  all  the  other  unperformed  items  in 
the  treaty.  A  whole  year  had.  now  elapsed,  amidst  frequent 
notes  and  protocols  (to  employ  a  modem  phrase) ;  nevertheless, 
not  one  of  the  conditions  favourable  to  Athens  had  yet  been 
executed  (except  the  restitution  of  her  captives,  seemingly  not 
many  in  number) ;  while  she  on  her  side  had  made  to  Sparta  the 
capital  cession  on  which  almost  everything  hinged. '  A  long  train 
of  accumulated  indignation,  brought  to  a  head  by  this  mission  of 
Andromedds,  discharged  itself  in  the  harshest  dismissal  and  rebuke 
uf  himself  and  his  colleagues.^ 

Even  Nikias,  Laches,  and  the  other  leading  Athenians,  to 
whose   improvident  facility  and    misjudgment   the  Alkibiadds 
embanassment   of  the   moment   was   owing,  were  rtandafor- 
probably  not  much  behind  the  general  public  in  party- 
exclamation  against  Spartan  perfidy,  if  it  were  only  JSJJiS^o?* 
to  divert  attention  from  their  own  mistake.    But  ^^^^^ 
there  was  one  of  them — AlkibiadSs,  son  of  Kleinias — 
who  took  this  opportunity  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
vehement  anti-Laconian   sentiment   which    now  agitated   the 
Kkklesia,  and  giving  to  it  a  substantive  aim. 

The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  this 
remarkable  man  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  life.  He 
was  now  about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  old,  which  in 
Greece  was  considered  an  early  age  for  a  man  to  exercise  impor- 
tant command.  But  such  was  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  antiquity 
1  Thocyd.  ▼.  42. 
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of  his  fiimily,  of  .£akid  lineage  through  the  heroes  Eurysakde 
and  Ajax,  and  such  the  effect  of  that  lineage  upon  the  demo- 
cratical  public  of  Athens,^  that  he  stepped  speedily  and  easily 
into  a  conspicuous  station.  Belonging  also  through  his  mother 
DeinomachS  to  the  gens  of  the  Alkmndnidae,  he  was  related  to 
Perikl^,  who  became  his  guardian  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
at  about  five  years  old,  along  with  his  younger  brother  Kleinias. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  their  father  Kleinias  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Eoroueia,  having  already  served  with  honour  in  a 
trireme  of  his  own  at  the  sea-fight  of  Artemisium  against  the 
Persians.  A  Spartan  nurse  named  Amykla  was  provided  for  the 
young  Alkibiades,  and  a  slave  named  Zopyrus  chosen  by  his 
distinguished  guardian  to  watch  over  him.  But  even  his  boy- 
hood was  utterly  ungovernable,  and  Athens  was  fall  of  his  freaks 
and  enormities,  to  the  unavailing  regret  of  Perikl^  and  his 
brother  Ariphron.'  His  violent  passions,  love  of  enjoyment, 
ambition  of  pre-eminence,  and  insolence  towards  others*  were 
manifested  at  an  early  age,  and  never  deserted  him  throughout 
his  life.  His  finished  beauty  of  persou,  both  as  boy,  youth,  and 
mature  man,  caused  him  to  be  much  run  after  by  women  ^ — and 
even  by  women  of  generally  reserved  habit&  Moreover,  even 
before  the  age  when  such  temptations  were  usually  presented, 
the  beauty  of  his  earlier  youth,  while  going  through  the  ordinary 
gymnastic  training,  procured  for  him  assiduous  caresses,  compli- 
ments, and  solicitations  of  every  sort,  from  the  leading  Athenians 
who  frequented   the  public  palcestrsB.     These  men  not  only 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  43.  'AAiCl^la^  .  .  .  ^vorar«pu*«tr,&  ovx  ar  nv  olotro 
di^p  ^Aixtf  uiv  in  T6Tt  Av  v499,  itt  ip  iv  i^ol  jettrat,  rb  aio'x^*'*''''*^ 
iXKji  ira.Vct,  a^uiiMTi  ti  «poy6Miv  ti|u»o    hvr  ivovv.  ^.  . 

luvot.  TbUB  \a  a  part  of  the  langnage  which 

The  expression  of  Plutarch,  how-  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  AIM- 
ever,  in  uciooicior,  seems  an  exag-  bladSs  in  the  Symposion,  c  S2,  p.  SIS ; 
geration  (AMbiad.  c.  10>  see  also  Plato,  Aliabiad.  L  c.  1, 2.  8. 

Kritias  and  Charildte,  in  reply  to  Compare  his  other  oontemponwy, 
the  qnestion  of  Sokratte,  whom  they  Xenoph6n,  Memor.  L  2, 10—26. 
had  forbidden  to  conTerse  with  or  •von  ii  voAAmv  Sktwv  col  funi^mm 
teach  yonng  men,  defined  a  young  man  wdBvv  iv  avni  t^  ^iA6mucov  urxypdimrw 
to  be  one  under  thirty  vears  of  age— the  V  xal  t*  ^lAdvpwror,  itt  Wrfr  lim  tdic 
senatorial  age  at  Athens  (XenophAn,  waiSucoU  vvofunifMi^i  (Plutarch,  Alkio. 
Memor.  L  2,  85).  c.  2). 

«T>i.ft^  i>w.*««.^.  ..  in  n  Mn.  « I  translate,  with  same  dimlnuttai 
PinfSl^ASS^?^  f'l^y.nSlm^*  oftheforceoftheworda,theexpHwtop 
ri  tohJ'  f^^  n  hh  ^LJf  M  ^.  ^  »  contemporary  author.  Xenophte, 
nJ«ifv2S^ITi^fiJ^T^  •  •  Memo»b.i.2r24.''AAiti^uttv»'«»«^ 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Alkibiad.  c.  I.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^XAii^  ««  a^iamp  y^ 

*U49w0a  Bi  «pbf  rovror  CSmxpir^)    muicm»  fiipMi&c  vos,  Ac 
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endured  his  pettilanoe,  but  were  eyen  flattered  when  be  would 
condescend  to  bestow  it  upon  them.  Amidst  sacb  nniversal 
admiration  and  indnlgence— amidst  corrupting  inflnences  exer- 
cised from  so  many  quarters  and  from  so  early  an  age,  combined 
with  great  wealth  and  the  highest  position — ^it  was  not  likely 
that  either  self-restraint  or  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  would 
ever  acquire  development  in  the  mind  of  Alkibiadfis.  The 
anecdotes  which  fill  his  biography  reveal  the  utter  absence  of 
both  these  constituent  elements  of  morality;  and  though,  in 
regard  to  the  particular  stories,  allowance  must  doubtless  be 
made  for  scandal  and  exaggeration,  yet  the  general  type  of  cha- 
racter stands  plainly  marked  and  sufficiently  established  in  all. 

A  dissolute  life,  and  an  iuunoderate  love  of  pleasure  in  all  its 
forms,  IB  what  we  might  naturally  expect  horn  a  ^     4 
young  man  so  circumstanced ;  and  it  appears  that  ener^  aod 
with  him  these  tastes  were  indulged  with  an  offensive  ASdUa^te 
publicity  which  destroyed  the  comfort  of  his  wife  J^^l^ita 
Hipparet^,  daughter  of  Hipponikus,  who  was  slain  at  roeklera 
the  batUe  of  Delium.    She  had  brought  him  a  large  ^£^£1?" 
dowry  of  ten  talents.    When  she  sought  a  divorce,  as  demew^w 
the  law  of  Athens  permitted,  Alkibiadds  violently  dj^ed 
interposed  to  prevent  her  from  obtaining  the  benefit  ^SpM^' 
of  the  law,  and  brought  her  back  by  force  to  his  ■°yj^''  _ 
house,  even  from  the  presence  of  the  magistrate.     It  military 
is  this  violence  of  selfish  passion,  and  reckless  dis-  ■"'^*^ 
regard  of  social  obligation  towards  every  one,  which  forms  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Alkibiadds.     He  strikes  the  school- 
master whose  house  he  happens  to  find  unprovided  with  a  copy 
of  Homer ;  he  strikes  Taureas,^  a  rival  chorlgus,  in  the  public 
theatre,  while  the  representation  is  going  on  ;  he  strikes  Hip- 
ponikus (who  afterwards  became  his  father-in-law),  out  of  a 
wager  of  mere  wantonness,  afterwards  appeasing  him  by  an  ample 
apology  ;  he  protects  the  Thasian  poet  HSgemdn,  against  whom 
an  indictment  had  been  formally  lodged  before  the  archon,  by 
effacing  it  with  his  own  hand  from  the  list  put  up  in  the  public 
edifice,  called  MetrOon,  defying  both  magistrate  and  accuser  to 
press  ihe  cause  on  for  trial'    Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  injured 

1  Demosthen.     oont.    Meidiam,    c    AtbenKniii,xii.  p.  6S6. 
40 ;    Tbncyd.  ?i   16 ;   Antipho  apod        3  AthenieiiB,  ix.  p.  407. 
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person  ever  dared  to  bring  AlkibiadSs  to  trial  before  the  dikasteiy, 
though  we  read  with  amazement  the  tissue  of  lawlessness^  which 
marked  his  private  life — a  combination  of  insolence  and  ostenta- 
tion,  with  occasional  mean  deceit  when  it  suited  his  purpose. 
But  amidst  the  perfect  legal,  judicial,  and  constitutional  equality 
which  reigned  among  the  citizens  of  Athens,  there  still  remained 
great  social  inequalities  between  one  man  and  another,  handed 
down  from  the  times  preceding  the  democracy  —  inequalities 
which  the  democratical  institutions  limited  in  their  practical 
mischiefs,  but  never  either  effaced  or  discredited,  and  which 
were  recognized  as  modifying  elements  in  the  current  unconscious 
vein  of  sentiment  and  criticism,  by  those  whom  they  injured  as 
well  as  by  those  whom  they  &voured.  In  the  speech  which 
Thucydid^ '  ascribes  to  Alkibiadds  before  the  Athenian  public 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  U.  I  tianslate  the 
expreBsloii  of  Thncydidte,  which  is  of 
great  force  and  signiflcance— ^^i^tftfv- 
rcc  yap  avrov  Oi  iroAAol  rb  lUytBo^  n}?  r« 
xararb  sovrov  <rMua  vaparof&^ac  Ic 
rj^v  diocTov,  dtc  The  same  word  is  re- 
peated bj  the  historian,  yi.  28.  r^v  oX- 
Ai|v  avrov  cv  rd  cirtTi|<cvfAaTa  ov  5i|^Ti- 
i^v  wapapoikitiv. 

The  same  phrase  Is  also  found  in 
the  short  extract  from  the  Aoiiopta  of 
AnUpho  <Athen«as,  xii.  p.  625). 

The  description  of  Allabiadte,  given 
in  that  Discourse  called  the  'Epwrixbr 
Adyof ,  erroneously  ascribed  to  i>emo8- 
thente  (e.  12.  p.  1414),  is  more  dis- 
criminating ttum  we  commonly  find  in 
rhetorical  compoaitiona  rovro  2*, 
'AAict^ia3i)y  cupifacic  ^vcnt  yAv  wp/bt 
iperiir  roAA^  X*^f^^  BtMctliuvov,  «at 
rd  uiy  vvc/ni^aywf ,  ra  6i  ranivuf, 
rd  l^  JurtpoKfitin,  ^^v  rpiyjipriiiiyov  airb 
M  ri)«  %0KpaTOVs  ftfuXiac  iroAAd  ^r 
iwoMopB^iyra  rov  fiiov,  ra  6c  Aot*A 
rf  tuyi09i  rmw  oAAmv  {pyttp  ivucpv^i- 

fUVOV, 

Of  the  three  epithets,  wherebv  the 
anthor  describes  the  bad  tendencies  of 
Alkibiadte.  full  illustnttions  will  be 
seen  in  his  proceedings,  hereafter  to 
be  described.  The  improTing  influence 
here  ascribed  to  Sokrat^s  is  unfor- 
tunately far  less  borne  out. 

3  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  4;  Ck>mel. 
Nepos,  Alkibiad.  c.  2;  Plato,  ProU- 
goras.  c  1. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  memor^ 
able  nanatiTe  ascribed  to  Alkibiadto 
in  the  Symposinm  of  Plato  (c.  88,  84, 
pp.  216, 217)  can  be  regarded  as  natter 


of  actual  fact  and  history,  so  far  as 
SokiatSs  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  abun- 
dant proof  in  regard  to  the  general 
relations  of  Alkibiadte  with  others: 
compare  Xenoph6n,  Memorab.  L  2,  29, 
80 ;  Iv.  1—2. 

SeTeral  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
present  to  us  striking  inctures  of  the 
palaestra,  with  the  boys,  the  youn|r 
men,  the  gymnastic  teAchers,  engaged 
in  their  exercises  or  resting  from  them, 
and  the  philosophers  ana  spectators 
who  came  there  for  amusement  and 
conversation.  See  particularly  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Lysis  and  the 
ChaxnudSs :  also  the  Bivales,  where 
the  scene  Ls  laid  in  the  house  of  a 
ypapLiiarurriis  or  schoolmsater.  In  the 
lorns,  Sokratds  professes  to  set  his  own 
conversation  with  these  interesting 
youths  as  an  antidote  to  the  corrupting 
flatteries  of  most  of  those  who  sought 
to  gain  their  goodwill,  ovtm  xp^Ti  ^ 
'lw6BaktSt  Toic  na^utolt  £ia\cvc<rtf<u, 
rafrttvovyra  leal  trvoriXXovrOf  iAKa  ii^, 
momp  ^f  x*vvovvTa  xai  iioBpiivToyTa 
(Lysis,  c  7.  p.  210). 

See,  in  illustration  of  what  Is  here 
said  about  Alkibiadto  as  a  youth, 
Buripid.  Supplic.  900  (about  Partheno- 
pens),  and  the  beautiful  lines  in  the 
Atys  of  Catullus,  60-49. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
characters  of  all  the  Greek  jouih  of 

Sy  pretensions  were  considerably 
ected  by  this  society  and  conversa- 
tion of  their  boyish  years;  though 
the  subject  is  one  upon  which  the  fiill 
evidence  cannot  well  be  produced  and 
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assembly,  we  find  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  high  social  poation 
not  only  admitted  as  a  Uuct,  bnt  vindicated  as  a  just  morality ; 
and  the  history  of  his  life,  as  well  as  many  other  facts  in  Athenian 
society,  show  that,  if  not  approved,  it  was  at  least  tolerated  in 
practice  to  a  serions  extent,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  of  the 
democracy. 

Amidst  such  unprincipled  exorbitances  of  behaviour,  AlkibiadSs 
stood  distinguished  for  personal  bravery.  He  served  as  a  hoplite 
in  the  army  under  Fhormion  at  the  siege  of  PoUdsea  in  432  ac. 
Though  then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  among  the  most 
forward  soldiers  in  the  battle,  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was 
in  great  danger ;  owing  his  life  only  to  the  exertions  of  Sokrates, 
who  served  in  the  ranks  along  with  him.  Eight  years  afterwards 
Alkibiades  also  served  with  credit  in  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  requiting  his  obligation  to 
Sokrat^  by  protecting  him  against  the  Boeotian  pursuers.  As  a 
rich  young  man,  also,  choregy  and  trierarchy  became  incumbent 
upon  him ;  expensive  duties,  which  (as  we  might  expect)  he 
discharged,  not  merely  with  sufficiency,  but  with  ostentation. 
In  fact,  expenditure  of  this  sort,  though  compulsory  up  to  a 
certain  point  upon  all  rich  men,  was  so  fully  repaid  to  all  those 
who  had  the  least  ambition,  in  the  shape  of  popularity  and 
influence,  that  most  of  them  spontaneously  went  beyond  the 
requisite  minimum  for  the  purpose  of  showing  themselves  oflf. 
The  first  appearance  of  AlkibiadSs  in  public  life  is  said  to  have 
been  as  a  donor,  for  some  special  purpose,  in  the  Ekklesio,  when 
various  citizens  were  handing  in  their  contributions ;  and  the 
loud  applause  which  his  subscription  provoked  was  at  that  time 
so  novel  and  exciting  to  him  that  he  suffered  a  tame  quail  which 
he  carried  in  his  bosom  to  escape.  This  incident  excited  mirth 
and  sympathy  among  the  citizens  present :  the  bird  was  caught 
and  restored  to  him  by  Antiochus,  who  from  that  time  forward 
acquired  his  favour,  and  in  after  days  became  his  pilot  and  confi- 
dential lieutenant^ 

To  a  young  man  like  Alkibiad^  thirsting  for  power  and  pre- 
eminence, a  certain  measure  of   rhetorical  facility  AlUbUuMs 
and  persuasive  power  was  indispensable.     With  a  ZtSJ'**** 
view  to  this  acquisition,  he  frequented  the  society  Sophfate. 
1  Plntarch,  Alkibiadte,  e.  10. 
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of  varioos  sophisticfd  and  rhetorical  teachers^  —  Prodiku8| 
Protagoras,  and  others  ;  but,  most  of  all,  that  of  Sokrat^  His 
intinuicy  with  Sokrat^  has  become  celebrated  on  many  grounds, 
and  is  commemorated  both  by  Plato  and  Xenoph6n,  though 
unfortunately  with  less  instruction  than  we  could  desire.  We 
may  readily  believe  Xenoph6n  when  he  tells  us  that  Alkibiad^ 
(like  the  oligarchical  Kritias,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  hereafter)  was  attracted  to  Sokrat^  by  his  unrivalled  skill  of 
dialectical  conversation ;  his  suggestive  influence  over  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  in  eliciting  new  thoughts  and  combinations ;  his 
mastery  of  apposite  and  homely  illustrations ;  his  power  of  seeing 
far  beforehand  the  end  of  a  long  cross-examination  ;  his  ironical 
affectation  of  ignorance,  whereby  the  humiliation  of  opponents 
was  rendered  only  the  more  complete,  when  they  were  convicted 
of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  out  of  their  own  answers. 
The  exhibitions  of  such  ingenuity  were  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  and  stimulating  to  the  mental  activity  of  listeners^ 
while  the  febculty  itself  was  one  of  peculiar  value  to  those  who 
proposed  to  take  the  lead  in  public  debate ;  with  which  view 
both  these  ambitious  young  men  tried  to  catch  the  knack  from 
Sokrates,'  and  to  copy  his  formidable  string  of  interrogations. 
Both  of  them  doubtless  involuntarily  respected  the  poor,  self- 
sufficing,  honest,  temperate,  and  brave  citizen  in  whom  this 
eminent  talent  resided;  especially  Alkibiad^  who  not  only 
owed  his  life  to  the  generous  valour  of  Sokrat^  at  Potidsea,  but 

1  See  the  description  in  the  Prota-  the  same  objects  as  Plato  affirms  thai 

goras  of  Plato,  c  8,  p.  817.  young  men  generally  went  to  the  So- 

3  See  Xenophdn,  Memoiab.  i.  2, 12—  phists :  see  Plato,  Sophist  c.  SO,  dl 

24,89-47.  282  D. 

KpiTtoc  ijAv  Kal  'AAici/lt«L8i|f ,  ovic  apcV*        *<  Nam  at  Socrati  (observes  Qnintf- 

icovTOf  ayroif  SMxparovf .  i»pxki\v&rt\Vt  hv  lian,  Inst.  Or.  U.  16)  objicinnt  oomid, 

Xp4rov  M^tA«iTi|v  aiir^  oAA*  cv#vf  c^  a^  dooere  eam,  qnomoao  pejorem  canssm 

x^v  wp^i»K6rc  irpocffTdroi  t^s  wikttoi.  meliorem  readat :  et  contrn  Tfsiam  ei 

wn  yap  SMxp^Ttt  ivv6yTts  ovk  oAAotv  Qoraiam  slmilla  aicit  poUiceri  Plato.** 
Ti<rl  MoAAov  iirffxctpovv  SiakiytvBuL  i}        The  representation  glTen  by  Plato 

Totf  imaXiora  wparrova-i  rk  voAiruca ...  of    the   great   influence   acquired  by 

iwti  ToanfP  rax^ara  rwv  woXirtvoitdimp  Sokratte  OTer  Alkibiadte,  and  of  the 

vwikafiop  xpctrrowc  clroi,  SwKpam  fLtv  deference  and  submission  of  the  latter, 

ovK  cri  «rpo<rif<a-ay,  ovii  yip  avrols  oA-  is  plainly  not  to  be  taken  as  historical, 

XMf^p^vKMv  ctrc  vpoWA^Mr,  vwip  &v  even  if  we  had  not  the  more  simple 

iiiiapravop  i^Ayx6fl*yo^  iix^ofto  •   t*  U  and  trustworthy  picture  of  Xenophon. 

Tf«  «4A««0«  cvpaTTov,  Arvflp  jfyrmv  maX  Isokratte  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 

Xttxparti  wpoa^Mow.    Compare  Plato,  Sokrat^  was  never  known  by  any  one 

Apolog.  Sokrat  e.  10,  p.  28 ;  c  22,  p.  88.  as  teacher  of  Alkibiadto,  which  is  an 

XenophdnrepreaentsAlkibiadtoand  exaggeration  in   the  other  directioii 

Kiitias  as  frequenting  the  society  of  (IsoKrat^,  Busiris,  Or.  zi.  sect  ^  n. 

Bokxatte,  for  the  same  reason  and  with  222). 
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had  also  leamt  in  that  service  to  admiie  the  iron  physical  frame 
of  the  philosopher  in  hie  armour,  enduring  hunger,  cold,  and 
hardship.^  But  ve  are  not  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  came 
to  Sokrat^s  with  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  oheying  his  precepts 
on  matters  of  duty,  or  receiving  from  him  a  new  plan  of  life. 
They  came  partly  to  gratify  an  intellectual  appetite,  partly  to 
acquire  a  stock  of  words  and  ideas,  with  facility  of  argumentative 
handling,  suitable  for  their  after-purpose  as  public  speakers. 
Subjects  moral,  political,  and  intellectual  served  as  the  theme 
sometimes  of  discourse,  sometimes  of  discussion,  in  the  society  of 
all  these  sophists — Prodikus  and  Protagoras  not  less  than 
SokratSs ;  for  in  the  Athenian  sense  of  the  word  Sokrates  was  a 
sophist  as  well  as  the  others,  and  to  the  rich  youths  of  Athens, 
like  AlkibiadSs  and  Eritias,  such  society  was  highly  usefuL' 
It  imparted  a  nobler  aim  to  their  ambition,  including  mental 
accomplishments  as  well  as  political  success ;  it  enlarged  the 
range  of  their  understandings,  and  opened  to  them  as  ample  a 
vein  of  literature  and  criticism  as  the  age  afforded ;  it  accustomed 
them  to  canvass  human  conduct,  with  the  causes  and  obstructions 
of  human  well-being,  both  public  and  private  ;  it  even  suggested 
to  them  indirectly  lessons  of  duty  and  prudence,  from  which 
thei^  social  position  tended  to  estrange  them,  and  which  they 
would  hardly  have  submitted  to  hear  except  from  the  lips  of  one 
whom  they  intellectually  admired.  lu  learning  to  talk  they 
were  forced  to  learn  more  or  less  to  think,  and  familiarized 
with  the  difference  between  truth  and  error;  nor  would  an 
eloquent  lecturer  fail  to  enlist  their  feelings  in  the  great  topics 
of  morals  and  politics.  Their  thirst  for  mental  stimulus 
and  rhetorical  accomplishments  had  thus,  as  fax  as  it  went,  a 

1  Plato,  Symposion,  e.  86—86,  p.  220,  ^poMiv,  AcX 

Ae.  It    would    not   be  reasonable   to 

'Seethe  representation  given  in  the  repeat,  as  true  and  Just,  all  the  po- 

Protagoras  of  Plato,  of  the  temper  in  lemical   charges  aninst  those    who 

which  the  young  and  wealthy  Hippo-  are  called  the  Sophists,  even  as  we 

kiatSs  goes  to  seek  instruction  from  find   them  in    Plato,  without    scm- 

Protagoias,  and  of  the  objects  which  tiny  and  consideration.    But  modem 

Protagoras  proposes  to  himself  in  im-  writers  on  Grecian  affairs  run  down 

parting  the  instruction  (Plato,  Prota-  the  Sophists  even  more   than  Plato 

f  oras,  c.  2,  p.  810  D ;  c.  8,  p.  816  C ;  c.  did,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  ad- 

9,  p.  818,  AC. :  compare  also  Plato,  missions  in  their  favour  which  he, 

Mono,  p.  01,  and  Oorgias.  c.  4,  p.  449  tbouch  their  opponent,  la  perpetually 

K— asserting   the  connexion,  in  the  makuig. 

mind  of  Oorgias,  between  teaching  to  This  is  a  veiy  extensive  sabject^  to 

*  and  teaching  to  think— A^iv  mI  which  I  hope  to  revert 
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moraliziiig  effect^  though  this  was  rarely  their  purpose  in  the 

pursuit.^ 

.    Alkibiadds,  full  of  impulse  and  ambition  of  erety  kind,  enjoyed 

the  conyereation  of  all  the  eminent  talkers  and  lecturers  to  be 


1 1  diMeot  entirely  from  the  jndf- 
ment  of  Dr.  ThirlwaU,  who  repeau 
what  is  the  usual  representation  of 
Sokiatte  and  the  Sophists,  depicting 
Alklbiadte  as  "ensnared  by  the  So- 
phists." while  Soloatte  is  described  as 
a  good  genins  preserring  him  from 
thdr  corruptions  (Hist  of  Greece,  vol. 
iiL  ch.  zziY.  pp.  812,  818,  8141  I  think 
him  also  nustaken  when  he  distin- 
guishes so  pointedly  Sokzatte  from 
Uie  Sophists—when  he  describes  the 
as  "pretenders  to  wisdom," 

"a  new  school,'* — ss  "teaching 

that  there  was  no  real  difference  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,"  Ac. 

All  the  plausibility  that  there  Is  In 
this  representation  arises  from  a  con- 
fusion Detween  the  original  sense  and 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word  Sophist : 
the  latter  seemingly  ilrst  bestowed 
upon  the  word  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
In  the  common  ancient  acceptation  of 
the  word  at  Aliens,  it  meant  not  a 
aekool  of  persons  professing  common 
doctrines,  but  a  aau  of  men  bearing 
the  same  name,  because  they  derivea 
their  celebrity  nom  analogous  objects 
of  study  and  common  Intellectual 
occupation.  The  Sophists  were  men  of 
similar  calling  and  pursuits,  partly 
speculatiye,  partly  professional;  but 
tney  differed  widely  from  each  other, 
both  In  method  and  doctrine.  (See,  for 
example.  Isokratte,  cont.  Sophistas, 
Orat.  ziii.;  Plato.  Meno,  p.  87  B.) 
Whoever  made  himself  eminent  in 
speculative  pursuits,  and  communi- 
cated his  opinions  by  public  lecture, 
discussion,  or  conversation,  was  called 
a  Sophist,  whatever  might  be  the  oon- 
dnsfons  which  he  sought  to  expound 
or  defend.  The  difference  between 
taking  money  and  expounding  gra- 
tuitously, on  which  Sokratto  mmaelf 
was  so  tond  of  dwelling  (Xenophdn. 
Memor.  L  6, 12),  has  plainly  no  essential 
bearing  on  the  case.  When  iEschinte 
the  orator  reminds  the  Dikasts,  "Be- 
oollect  that  you  Athenians  put  to 
death  the  Sophist  Sokratis.  because  he 
was  shown  to  have  been  the  teacher  of 


no  point  to  make  against  Sokratte, 
who  had  then  been  dead  more  than 
forty  years ;  but  he  describes  him  by 
his  profession  or  occupation,  Just  as 
he  would  have  said,  mppatrutit  the 
pAirneum,  Pheidia*  the  aeulptor^^tc 
Dtonysius  of  Halikam.  calls  both  Plato 
and  isokratAs  sophists  (Ars  Bhetor. 
De  Compos.  Verborum,  p.  SOS  B.X 
The  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
defences  put  forth  by  Plato  and 
Xenophdn,  show  that  Sokratte  was 
not  only  called  by  the  name  Sophist* 
but  regarded  jiist  in  the  same  light  as 
that  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  presents  to 
us  what  he  calls  "  the  new  School  of 
the  Sophists"— «s  "a  oorrnptor  of 
youtii,  indifferent  to  truth  or  falsehood, 
right  or  wrong,"  Ae.  See  a  striking 
passage  in  the  Politicus  of  Plato,  c.  88, 
P.299B.  Whoever  tUnks  (as  I  thiiA) 
that  these  accusations  were  fUaely 
advanced  against  Sokratfis  will  be 
careful  how  he  advances  them  against 
the  general  profession  to  whieh 
Sokratte  belonged. 

That  there  were  unprincipled  and 
immoral  men  among  the  class  of 
Sophists  (as  there  are  and  always  have 
been  among  schoolmasters,  professors, 
lawyera  Ac.,  and  all  bodies  of  menX  I 
do  not  doubt  ,*  in  what  proportion,  we 
cannot  determine.  But  the  extreme 
hardship  of  passing  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation on  the  great  body  of 
intellectual  teachers  at  Athens,  and 
canonizing  exclusively  Sokratto  and 
his  followers,  will  be  felt  when  we 
recollect  that  the  well-known  Apo- 
logue, called  the  Choice  qf  HercuUe,  was 
the  work  of  the  Sophist  Prodikus,  and 
his  favourite  theme  of  hicture  (Xeno- 
ph6n.  Memor.  il.  1,  21-<S4).  To  this 
day,  that  Apologue  remains  without  a 
superior,  for  the  impressive  simplicity 
with  which  it  presents  one  of  the  most 
Important  points  of  view  of  moral 
obugation ;  and  it  has  been  embodied 
in  a  greater  number  of  books  of  ele 
mentarv  morality  than  anything  of 
SokratM,  Plato,  or  Xenoph6n.  To 
treat  the  author  of  that  Apologue,  and 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  as 
teaching  "that  there  was  no  resl 
difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood,"  &c.,  is  a  ciitlclsB 
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found  in  Atbens»  that  of  Sokratte  most  of  all  and  most  frequently. 
The  philosopher  became  greatly  attached  to  him»  and  doubtless 
lost  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  on  him  salutaiy  lessons,  as  far 
as  could  be  done  without  disgusting  the  pride  of  a  haughty  and 
spoilt  youth  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  celebrity  of 
public  life.  But  unhappily  his  lessons  never  produced  sny 
serious  effect^  and  ultimately  became  even  distasteful  to  the 
pupiL  The  whole  life  of  Alkibiadds  attests  how  fidntly  the  sen- 
timent of  obligation,  public  or  private,  ever  got  footing  in  his 
mind — ^how  much  the  ends  which  he  pursued  were  dictated  by 
overbearing  vanity  and  love  of  aggrandizement  In  the  later 
part  of  life,  Sokrat^  was  marked  out  to  public  hatred  by  his 
enemies,  as  having  been  the  teacher  of  Alkibiadds  and  Eritias. 
And  if  we  could  be  so  ui^ust  as  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the 
teacher  by  that  of  these  two  pupils,  we  should  certainly  rank  him 
among  the  worst  of  the  Athenian  sophists. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two^  the  earliest  at  which  it 
was  permitted  to  look  forward  to  an  ascendant  posi-  ^^^ 
tion  in  public  life,  Alkibiad^  came  forward  with  a  sentimenta 
reputation  stained  by  private  enormities,  and  with  a  tovniMs"^ 
number  of  enemies  created  by  his  insolent  demeanour,  ^^i?*^^ 
But  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  stepping  into  that  enemr  and 
position  to  which  his  rank,  connexions^  and  club-  aXu^* 

partisans   afforded  him   introduction:  nor  was  he  if<*?»i**'». 
1        •*.!...        ,         1.  *     .  .  hatred,  and 

Slow  m  displaying  his  extraordinary  energy,  decision,  jeaiom, 

and  capacity  of  command.    From  the  beginning  to  J^^^ 

the  end  of  his  eventful  political  life  he  showed  a 


not  In  hannony  with  the  Jut  and 
liberal  tone  of  Dr.  Thirlwall'a  his- 
tory. 

I  will  add  that  PUto  himielf ,  in  a 
yeiy  important  passage  of  the  Republic 
M.  c.  6.  7,  pp.  492-408X  refutes  the 
imputation  against  the  SophisU  of 
being  specially  the  oormptors  of  youth. 
He  represents  them  as  inoafeating 
upon  their  youthful  pupils  that  mora- 
lity which  was  received  as  true  and  Just 
in  their  aspe  and  society  —  nothinc 
better,  nothing  worse.  The  nana 
Gorruptor  (he  says)  Is  society  itself: 
the  Sophists  merely  repeat  the  yoiee 
and  Judgment  of  society.  Without 
inquiring  at  present  how  f^  Plato  or 
bobatte  was  right  in 


received  morality  of  their  countrymen, 
I  most  fully  accept  his  assertion  that 
the  great  body  of  the  contempotaiy 
professional  teachers  taught  what  was 
considered  good  morality  among  the 
Athenian  public :  there  were  donbtlesB 
some  who  taught  a  better  moralitv, 
others  who  taught  a  worse.  And  tms 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
great  body  of  prof esdoual  teachers  in 
every  age  and  nation. 

XenophAn  enumerates  vaiioos 
canses  to  which  he  ascribes  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  character  of  AlkiUadte 
—wealth,  rank,  personal  beauty,  ilat- 
terers,  Ac,  but  he  does  not  name  the 
Sophists  among  them  (Memorab.  L  t, 
condemning  the   84,  25). 
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combmatioQ  of  boldness  in  design,  resource  in  contrivance,  and 
▼igoor  in  execution  not  surpassed  by  any  one  of  his  contem- 
porary Greeks ;  and  what  distinguished  him  from  all  was  his 
extraordinary  flexibility  of  character,^  and  consummate  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  new  habits,  new  necessities,  and  new 
persons,  whenever  circumstances  required.  Like  Themistokl§s 
—whom  he  resembled  as  well  in  ability  and  vigour  as  in  want 
of  public  principle  and  in  recklessness  about  means — ^Alkibiades 
was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  Eloquence  was  in  him  a 
secondary  quality  subordinate  to  action ;  and  though  he  pos- 
sessed enough  of  it  for  his  purposes,  his  speeches  were  distin- 
guished only  for  pertinence  of  matter,  often  imperfectly  expressed, 
at  least  according  to  the  high  standard  of  Athens.*  But  his 
career  affords  a  memorable  example  of  splendid  qualities  both 
for  action  and  command,  ruined  and  turned  into  instruments  of 
mischief  by  the  utter  want  of  morality,  public  and  private.  A 
strong  tide  of  individual  hatred  was  thus  roused  against  him,  as 
well  from  meddling  citizens  whom  he  had  insulted  as  from  rich 
men  whom  his  ruinous  ostentation  outshone.  For  his  exorbitant 
voluntary  expenditure  in  the  public  festivals,  transcending  the 
largest  measure  of  private  fortune,  satisfied  discerning  men  that 
he  would  reimburse  himself  by  plundering  the  public,  and  even, 

I  Gontel.  Nepos,  Alcibiad.  c.  1 ;  from  a  contempomry  (Antlsthente  an. 
SatTnia  apnd  Athenieum.  zii.  p.  634 ;  Athenaeum,  y.  p.  220,  xii.  p.  534). 
FlQtarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  23.  Antisthonte  had  composed  a  dialogue, 

OS  yap  roiovTwy  S<r,  roiovTof  cV  M,  called    Alkibiadto  (Diog.    LaSrt.   tI. 

sayi  OdTiseiis  in  the  PhUoktAtda  of  16X 
Sophoklea.  See  the  collection  of  the  Fngnnenta 

I I  follow  the  criticism  which  Pin-  Antisthenis  (by  A.  O.  Winckelmann, 
tarch  cites  from  Theophnuitus,  seem*  Zurich,  1842,  pp.  17—19). 

inglv  discriminating  and  measured:  The  comic  writers  of  the  day- 
much  more  tnistworUiy  than  the  Tague  Bupolis,  Aristophante,  Pherekratto, 
eulogy  of  Nepos,  or  eyen  of  Demos-  and  others— seem  to  have  been  abun- 
thenSs  (of  course  not  from  his  own  dant  in  theirjests  and  libels  against  the 
knowledge),  upon  the  eloquence  of  excesses  of  Alkibiadto.  real  or  sup- 
Alkibiadto  (Plntaroh,  Alkib.  c.  10) ;  posed.  There  was  a  tale,  untrue,  but 
Plutarch,  Beipubl.  Qerend.  Pracept  current  in  comic  tradition,  that  AUd- 
e.  8,  p.  804.  biadto,  who  was  not  a  man  to  suffer 
Antisthenda— companion  and  pupil  himself  to  be  insulted  with  impnnitr, 
of  Sokratte  and  originator  of  what  is  had  drowned  Kupolis  in  the  sea,  m 
called  the  Cynic  philosophy— oontem*  reyenRO.  for  his  comedy  of  the  Bf4>taB. 
porary  and  personally  acquainted  with  See  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Grsec..  Eu- 
AUdbladAe— was  full  of  admiration  for  polidis  Bairrat  and  K6XaK€x  (roL  ii.  pp. 
bis  extreme  personal  beauty,  and  pro-  447—494),  and  Aristophands  Tpc^aAn«  p. 
nounoed  him  to  be  strong,  manly,  and  1106;  also  Melneke's  first  yolume, 
aadacious— but  unschooled— a* a iSev-  Historia  Oitica  Cornice.  QrsBC.  pp.  124 
rov.  His  scandals  about  the  Uwless  —ISO;  and  the  Dlssertat  xix.  in  Butt- 
life  of  Alkibladte,  however,  exceed  man's  Mftholoffut,  on  the  Bapt«  and 
what  we  can  reasonably  admit,  e\en  Cotyttla. 
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if  opportniiity  offered,  by  overthrowingi  the  constitution  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  fellow-dtizens. 
He  never  inspired  confidence  or  esteem  in  any  one ;  and  sooner 
or  later,  among  a  public  like  that  of  Athens,  so  much  accumulated 
odium  and  suspicion  were  sure  to  bring  a  public  man  to  ruin,  in 
spite  of  the  strongest  admiration  for  his  capacity.  He  was 
always  the  object  of  very  conflicting  sentiments :  ''the  Athenians 
desired  him,  hated  him,  but  still  wished  to  have  him,"  was 
said  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  by  a  contemporary  poet ; 
while  we  find  also  another  pithy  precept  delivered  in  regard  to 
him — '*  Tou  ought  not  to  keep  a  lion's  whelp  in  your  city  at  all ; 
but  if  you  choose  to  keep  him,  you  must  submit  yourself  to  his 
behaviour".'  Athens  had  to  feel  the  force  of  his  energy,  as  an 
exile  and  enemy ;  but  the  great  harm  which  he  did  to  her  was 
in  his  capacity  of  adviser — awakening  in  his  countrymen  the 
same  thirst  for  showy,  rapacious,  uncertain  perilous  aggrandize- 
ment which  dictated  his  own  personal  actions. 

Mentioning  AlkibiadSs  now  for  the  first  time,  I  have  somewhat 
anticipated  on  future  chapters,  in  order  to  present  ]i.a42o. 
a  general  idea  of  his  character,  hereafter  to  be  illus-  ^^S^^** 
trated.    But  at  the  moment  which  we  have  now  reoewthe 
reached  (March,  420  B.a)  the  lion's  whelp  was  yet  J^ton^^^ 
young,  and  had  neither  acquired  his  entire  strength  Jf  iSs  m-** 
nor  disclosed  his  full-grown  claws.  oeston  with 

He  began  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  party  leader,  cuemdn.  u 
seemingly  not  long  before  the  peace  of  Nikias.  The  P'<>*^<>^- 
ix)litical  traditions  hereditary  in  his  family,  as  in  that  of  his 
relation  Perikl^  were  democratical :  his  grandfather  Alkibiad^ 
had  been  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the  Peisistratids,  and  had 
even  afterwards  publicly  renounced  an  established  connexion  of 
hospitality  with  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  from  strong 
antipathy  to  them  on  political  grounds.  But  Alkibiad^  him- 
self, in  commencing  political  life,  deported  from  this  family 

1  Thaeyd.  ▼!.  15.  Compare  Plutarcb,  traatiae,  tL  S— 8.  m.  491—404,  snd  the 

Help.  Ger.  Pnec.  c.  4,  p.  800.    The  preface    of    Schleiennacher    to    his 

■ketch  which  Plato  draws  (In  the  first  German  tianelation  of  the  Platonic 

three  chapters  of  the  ninth  Book  of  dialogue      called      Alkibiadte      the 

the  Bepnblic)  of  the  citizen  who  erects  first. 

himself  into  a  despot  and  enslayes  his  a  Aristophan.    Ran«,    1446  — 1463 ; 

fellow-citisens.  exactly  suits  the  char-  Plutarch,  Alkibiadfls.  c.  IS ;  Plutarch, 

Meter  of  Alkibiadta.  See  also  the  same  Nikias^cO. 
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tradition,  and  presented  himself  as  a  partisan  of  oligarcMcal  and 
philo-Laconian  sentiment — doabtleas  far  more  consonant  to  his 
natoral  temper  than  the  democraticaL  He  thus  started  in  the 
same  general  party  with  Nikias,  and  with  Theasalns  son  of 
Eimdn,  who  afterwards  became  his  bitter  opponents.  And  it 
was  in  part  probably  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with  them,  that  he 
took  the  marked  step  of  trying  to  revive  the  ancient  family  tie  of 
hospitality  with  Sparta,  which  his  grand&ther  had  broken  ofL} 

To  promote  this  object,  he  displayed  peculiar  solicitude  for  the 
The  good  treatment  of  the  Spartan  captives  during  their 

^SJ^gJ  detention  at  Athens.  Many  of  them  being  of  high 
adTtunoes—  fiEunily  at  Sparta,  he  naturally  calculated  upon  their 
alaiiisfe"  gratitude,  as  well  as  upon  the  favourable  sympathies 
aJterahii  °^  ^^^^  countrymen,  whenever  they  should  be 
poiitic«,and  restored.  He  advocated  both  the  peace  and  the 
thebenemy  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  the  restoration  of  her 
at  Athena,  captivea.  Indeed  he  not  only  advocated  these 
measures,  but  tendered  his  services,  and  was  eager  to  be 
employed,  as  the  agent  of  Sparta,  for  carrying  them  through  at 
Athens.  From  such  selfish  hopes  in  regard  to  Sparta,  and 
especially  from  the  expectation  of  acquiring,  through  the  agency 
of  the  restored  captives,  the  title  of  Proxenus  of  Sparta, 
Alkibiades  thus  became  a  partisan  of  the  blind  and  gratuitous 
philo-Laconian  concessions  of  Nikias.  But  the  captives,  on  their 
return,  were  either  imable,  or  unwilling,  to  carry  the  point 
which  he  wished  ;  while  the  authorities  at  Sparta  rejected  all  his 
advances — not  without  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  the  idea  of  con- 
fiding important  political  interests  to  the  care  of  a  youth  chiefly 
known  for  ostentation,  profligacy,  and  insolence.  That  the 
Spartans  should  thus  judge  is  noway  astonishing,  considering 
their  extreme  reverence  both  for  old  age  and  for  strict  discipline. 
They  naturally  preferred  Nikias  and  Laches,  whose  prudence 
would  commend,  if  it  did  not  originally  suggest,  their  mistrust 
of  the  new  claimant  Nor  had  Alkibiades  yet  shown  the  mighty 
movement  of  which  he  was  capable.  But  this  contemptuous 
refusal  from  the  Spartans  stung  him  so  to  the  quick,  that, 

1  Thucyd.  t.  4S,  tI.  90;  Isokratte,  De   leaely  roprasenta  Alkibiadte  m  beinir 
Bicifl,  Or.  xvi.  p.  852,  sect.  27—80.  actually     prozeniu     of     Sparta    at 

Plutaroh    (Alkibiad.    c.    14)   care-    Athena. 
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making  an  entire  revolution  ia  his  political  course,^  he  im- 
mediately threw  himself  into  anti-Laconian  politics  with  an 
energy  and  ability  which  he  was  not  before  known  to  poesess. 

The  moment  was  favonrable,  since  the  recent  death  of  Ele6n, 
for  a  new  political  leader  to  espouse  this  side,  and  He  tries 
was  rendered  still  more  favourable  by  the  conduct  of  to  brijig 
the  Lacedasmonians.  Month  after  month  passed,  alUiuoe" 
remonstrance  after  remonstrance  was  addressed,  yet  ^^^^<m- 
not  one  of  the  restitutions  prescribed  by  the  treaty  in  favour  of 
Athens  had  yet  been  accomplished.  Alkibiadds  had  therefore 
ample  pretext  for  altering  his  tone  respecting  the  Spartans— and 
for  denouncing  them  as  deceivers  who  had  broken  their  solemn 
oaths,  abusing  the  generous  confidence  of  Athens.  Under  his 
present  antipathies,  his  attention  naturally  turned  to  Argos,  in 
which  city  he  possessed  some  powerful  friends  and  family  guests. 
The  condition  of  that  city,  disengaged  by  the  expiration  of  the 
peace  with  Sparta,  opened  a  possibility  of  connexion  with 
Athens— a  policy  now  strongly  recommended  by  AlkibiadSs, 
who  insisted  that  Sparta  was  playing  false  with  the  Athenians, 
merely  in  order  to  keep  their  hands  tied  until  she  had  attacked 
and  put  down  Argos  separately.  This  particular  argument  had 
less  force  when  it  was  seen  that  Argos  acquired  new  and  power- 
ful allies — Mantineio,  Elis,  and  Corinth ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  acquisition  rendered  Argos  positively  more  valuable  as  an 
ally  to  the  Athenians. 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  inclination  towards  Argos, 
but  the  growing  wrath  against  Sparta,  which  furthered  the 
philo-Argeian  plans  of  Alkibiades.  And  when  the  Lacedse- 
monian  envoy  Andromedes  arrived  at  Athens  from  Boeotia, 
tendering  to  the  Athenians  the  mere  ruins  of  Panaktum  in 
exchange  for  Pylus — when  it  further  became  known  that  the 
Spartans  had  cdready  concluded  a  special  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians  without  consulting  Athens — the  unmeasured  expression 
of  displeasure  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  showed  Alkibiad^  that 

1  Tinicyd.  ▼.  48.  oi  u^yroi  oKKk  xaX  o'avrcf,  ^¥  rov  vomrov  Awtiw6rrot  a^r&f 
^fiovifian  ^lAoKfiicMV  ^voyriovro,  Srt  ro^s  iic  r^f  ri^irov  wntv ^  atxMo^rovf 
Aojct&UfUvioi  iii  Nuciov   jcal  Aax^^of    Btpamvttv       iwitwiTO       ava»€«<ra<r0ai, 
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the  time  was  now  come  for  bringing  on  a  substantive  decision. 
While  he  lent  his  own  voice  to  strengthen  the  discontent  against 
Sparta,  he  at  the  eame  time  despatched  a  private  intimation  to 
his  correspondents  at  Argos,  exhorting  them,  under  assurances  of 
success  and  promise  of  his  own  strenuous  aid,  to  send,  without 
delay,  an  embassy  to  Athens  in  conjunction  with  the  Mantineians 
and  Eleians,  requesting  to  be  admitted  as  Athenian  allies.  The 
He  indnoM  Argeians  received  this  intimation  at  the  very  moment 
theAr-         when  their   citizens   Eustrophus  and   ^son   were 

SBUUIS  to  * 

Bend  envoys  negotiating  at  Sparta  for  the  renewal  of  the  peace  ; 
the^*^"*^  having  been  sent  thither  under  great  uneasiness  lest 
«eljuM  ArgoB  should  be  left,  without  allies,  to  contend  single- 

embrace  handed  against  the  Lacedemonians.  But  no  sooner 
owning.  ^^  *^®  unexpected  chance  held  out  to  them  of 
J^ddTop  alliance  with  Athens — a  former  friend,  a  democracy 
neffotiatlonit  like  their  own,  an  imperial  state  at  sea,  yet  not 
with  Sparta,  interfering  with  their  own  primacy  in  Peloponn^us — 
than  they  became  careless  of  Eustrophus  and  i£son,  and 
despatched  forthwith  to  Athens  the  embassy  advised.  It  was  a 
joint  embassy,  Argeian,  Eleian,  and  Mantineian.'  The  alliance 
between  these  three  cities  had  already  been  rendered  more 
intimate  by  a  second  treaty  concluded  since  that  treaty  to  which 
Corinth  was  a  party — though  Corinth  had  refused  all  concern  in 
the  second.' 
But  the  Spartans  had  been  already  alarmed  by  the  harsh 
.  repulse  of  their  envoy  Andromed^  and  probably 
theLacedsB-  warned  by  reports  from  Nikias  and  their  other 
Athlrai^to  Athenian  friends  of  the  crisis  impending  respecting 
S^  k!mi  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos.  Accordingly 
not  to  they  sent  off,  without  a  moment's  delay,  three  citizens 

tbeaJiiance.  extremely  popular  at  Athene*— Philocharidas,  Leon, 
The  envoys  and  Endius — with  full  powers  to  settle  all  matters  of 
favourably  difference.  The  envoys  were  instructed  to  deprecate 
received.  ^^l  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos — ^to  explain  that  the 
alliance  of  Sparta  with  Boeotia  had  been  concluded  without  any 
purpose  or  possibility  of  evil  to  Athens—nand  at  the  same  time  to 
renew  the  demand  that  Pylus  should  be  restored  to  them  in 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  4S.  >  Thueyd.  ▼.  44.    a^icorro  H  cat  A«- 
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exchange  for  the  demolished  PanaktmiL  Such  was  still  tiie 
confidence  of  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  strength  of  assent  at 
Athens,  that  they  did  not  yet  despair  of  obtaining  an  affirmatiTe, 
even  to  this  very  unequal  proposition.  And  when  the  three 
envoys,  under  the  introduction  and  advice  of  Nikias,  had  their 
first  interview  with  the  Athenian  senate,  preparatory  to  an 
audience  before  the  public  assembly,  the  impression  which  they 
made,  on  stating  that  they  came  with  full  powers  of  settlement, 
was  highly  favourable.  It  was  indeed  so  fiEivourable,  that 
Alkibiades  became  alarmed  lest,  if  they  made  the  same  statement 
in  the  public  assembly,  holding  out  the  prospect  of  some  trifling 
concessions^  the  philo-Laconian  party  might  determine  public 
feeling  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  thus  preclude  all  idea  of 
ulliance  with  Argos. 

To  obviate  such  a  defeat  of  his  plans,  he  resorted  to  a  singulai* 
manoeuvre.      One   of   the    Lacedaemonian   envoys,  Trick  by 
Endius,  was  his  private  guest,  by  an  ancient  and  Tt^^j^A. 
particular  intimacy  subsisting   between   their   two  cheats  and 
families.^    This  probably  assisted  in  procuring  for  ^^'^^(^yg, 
him  a  secret  interview  with  the  envoys,  and  enabled  f?^^?^ 
him  to  address  them  with  greater  effect,  on  the  day  dsmoniaa 
before  the  meeting  of  the  public  assembly,  and  with-  {^^j^^tioii 
out  the  knowledge  of  Nikias.    He  accosted  them  in  ^^®,^ 
the  tone  of  a  friend  of  Sparta,  anxious  that  their  against 
proposition  should  succeed ;  but  he  intimated  that  ^P****- 
they  would  find  the  public  assembly  turbulent  and  angry,  very 
different  from  the  tranquil  demeanour  of  the  senate ;  so  that  if 
they  proclaimed  thems^ves  to  have  come  with  full  powers  of 
settlement,  the  people  would  burst  out  with  fury,  to  act  upon 
their  fears  and  bully  them  into  extravagant  concessions.     He 
therefore  strongly  urged  them  to  declare  that  they  had  come, 
not  with  any  full  powers  of  settlement,  but  merely  to  explain, 
discuss,  and  report :  the  people  would  then  find  that  they  could 
gain  nothing  by  intimidation — explanations  would  be  heard, 
and  disputed  points  be  discussed  with  temper — ^while  he  (Alki- 
biad^)  would  speak  emphatically  in  their  favour.    He  would 
advise,  and  felt  confident  that  he  could  persuade,  the  Athenians 
to  restore  Pylus — a  step  which  his  opposition  had  hitherto  been 
I  Thucyd.  Tiii.  6. 
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ihe  chief  means  of  preventing.-  He  gave  them  his  solemn  pledge 
— confirmed  by  an  oath,  according  to  Hutarch — ^that  he  would 
adopt  this  condact,  if  they  would  act  upon  his  counsel^  The 
envoys  were  much  struck  with  the  apparent  sagacity  of  these 
Bi^Sgestions,'  and  still  more  delighted  to  find  that  the  man  from 
whom  they  anticipated  the  most  formidable  opposition  was  pre- 
pared to  speak  in  their  favour.  His  Lmguage  obtained  with 
them,  probably,  the  more  ready  admission  and  confidence,  inas- 
much as  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  become  the  political 
agent  of  Sparta,  only  a  few  months  before ;  and  he  appeared 
now  to  be  simply  resuming  that  policy.  They  were  sure  of  the 
support  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  under  all  circumstances :  if,  by 
complying  with  the  recommendation  of  Alkibiad^  they  could 
gain  his  strenuous  advocacy  and  influence  also,  they  fancied  that 
their  cause  was  sure  of  success.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to 
act  upon  his  suggestion,  not  only  without  consulting,  but  with- 
out even  warning,  Nikias,  which  was  exactly  what  Alkibiades 
desired,  and  had  probably  required  them  to  promise. 

Next  day,  the  public  assembly  met,  and  the  envoys  were  intro- 
duced ;  upon  which  Alkibiades  himself,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar 
mildness,  put  the  question  to  them,  upon  what  footing  they  came?' 
what  powers  they  brought  with  them  ?  They  immediately  de- 
clared that  they  had  brought  no  full  powers  for  treating  and 
settlement,  but  only  came  to  explain  and  discuss.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  astonishment  with  which  their  declaration  was  heard. 
The  senators  present,  to  whom  these  envoys  a  day  or  two  before 
had  publicly  declared  the  distinct  contrary ;  the  assembled  people, 
who,  made  aware  of  that  previous  affirmation,  had  come  prepared 
to  hear  the  ultimatum  of  Sparta  from  their  lips ;  lastly,  most  of 
all^  Nikias  himself— their  confidential  agent  and  probably  their 
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host  at  Athena — who  had  doubdesB  announced  them  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  concerted  with  them  the  management  of  their  case 
before  the  assembly — all  were  alike  astounded,  and  none  knew 
what  to  make  of  the  words  just  heard.  But  the  indignation  of 
the  people  equalled  their  astonishment  There  was  an  unanimous 
burst  of  wrath  against  the  standing  fiiithlessness  and  duplicity  of 
Lacedffimonians— never  saying  the  same  thing  two  days  together. 
To  crown  the  whole,  Alkibiad^  himself  affected  to  share  all  the 
surprise  of  the  multitude,  and  was  even  the  loudest  of  them  all 
in  invectives  against  the  envoys;  denouncing  Lacediemonian 
perfidy  and  evil  designs  in  language  far  more  bitter  than  he  had 
ever  employed  before.  Nor  was  this  all  :^  he  took  advantage  of 
the  vehement  acclamation  which  welcomed  his  invectives  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Aigeian  envoys  should  be  called  in  and  the  alliance 
with  Argos  concluded  forthwith.  And  this  would  certainly  have 
been  done,  if  a  remarkable  phienomenon — ^an  earthquake — ^had 
not  occurred  to  prevent  it,  causing  the  assembly  to  be  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  pursuant  to  a  religions  scruple  then  recognized 
as  paramount 

This  remarkable  anecdote  comes  in  all  its  main  circumstances 
from  Thucydid^.  It  illustrates  forcibly  that  unprincipled 
character  which  will  be  found  to  attach  to  Alkibiadte  through 
life,  and  presents  indeed  an  unblushing  combination  of  impudence 
and  fraud,  which  we  cannot  better  describe  than  by  saying  that 
it  is  exactly  in  the  vein  of  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild.  In  depict- 
ing Ele6n  and  Hyperbolus,  historians  vie  with  each  other  in 
strong  language  to  mark  the  impudence  which  is  said  to  have 
been  their  peculiar  characteristic  Now  we  have  no  particular 
facts  before  us  to  measure  the  amount  of  truth  in  this,  though  as 
a  general  charge  it  is  sufficiently  credible.  But  we  may  affirm, 
with  full  assurance  that  none  of  the  much-decried  demagogues  of 
Athens — ^not  one  of  those  sellers  of  leather,  lamps,  sheep,  ropesi 
pollard,  and  other  commodities,  upon  whom  Aristophan^  heaps 
so  many  excellent  jokes — ever  surpassed,  if  they  ever  equalled, 
the  impudence  of  this  descendant  of  iEakus  and  Zeus  in  his 
manner  of  over-reaching  and  disgracing  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys. 
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These  latter,  it  must  be  added,  display  a  carelessnesB  of  public 
fiiith  and  consiBteiicy—a  facility  in  publicly  unsaying  wbat  they 
have  just  before  publicly  said— and  a  treachery  towards  their  own 
confidential  agent — wMch  is  truly  surprising,  and  goes  f&r  to 
justify  the  general  chaige  of  habitual  duplicity  so  often  alleged 
against  the  Lacednmonian  character.^ 

The  disgraced  envoys  would  doubtless  quit  Athens  immediately ; 
NiUtt  but  this  opportune  earthquake  gave  Nikias  a  few  hours 

iiit?£e  ^  recover  from  his  unexpected  overthrow.  In  the 
uMmb^  to  assembly  of  the  next  day,  he  still  contended  that  the 
and  othan  friendship  of  Sparta  was  preferable  to  that  of  Argos, 
Sparta  S  ^  ^^^  insisted  on  the  prudence  of  postponing  all  con- 
order  to  summation  of  engagement  with  the  latter  until  the 
ern^nM^^  real  intentions  of  Sparta,  now  so  contradictory  and 
™^^  inexplicable,  should  be  made  clear.    He  contended 

that  the  position  of  Athens,  in  regard  to  the  peace  and  alliance, 
was  that  of  superior  honour  and  advantage — ^the  position  of 
Sparta,  one  of  comparative  disgrace :  Athens  had  thus  a  greater 
interest  than  Sparta  in  maintaining  what  had  been  concluded. 
But  he,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that  a  distinct  and  peremptory 
explanation  must  be  exacted  from  Sparta  as  to  her  intentions,  and 
he  requested  the  people  to  send  himself  with  some  other  colleagues 
to  demand  it  The  LacedsBmonians  should  be  apprised  that 
Argeian  envoys  were  already  present  in  Athens  with  propositions, 
and  that  the  Athenians  might  already  have  concluded  this  alliance, 
if  they  could  have  permitted  themselves  to  do  wrong  to  the  exist- 
ing eJliance  with  Sparta.  But  the  Lacedaamonians,  if  their 
intentions  were  honourable,  must  show  it  forthwith — 1.  By 
restoring  Panaktum,  not  demolished,  but  standing.  2.  By  restor- 
ing Amphipolis  also.  3.  By  renouncing  their  special  alliance 
with  the  Boeotians,  unless  the  Bceotians  on  their  side  chose  to 
become  parties  to  the  peace  with  Athens.' 

The  Athenian  assembly,  acquiescing  in  the  recommendation  of 
Nikias,  invested  him  with  the  commission  which  he  required ; 
a  remarkable  proof^  after  the  overpowering  defeat  of  the  preceding 
day,  how  strong  was  the  hold  which  he  still  retained  upon  them, 
and  how  sincere  their  desire  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with 

1  Enripf  d.  Andromach.  446—466 ;  Herodot  iz.  M ;  Thncyd.  !▼.  60. 
>  Thneyd.  t.  46. 
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Sparta.  This  was  a  last  chance  granted  to  Nikias  and  his 
policy — a  perfectly  fair  chance,  since  all  that  was  p^a^eof 
asked  of  Sparta  was  just— but  it  forced  him  to  bring  *ty^£;j^ 
matters  to  a  decisive  issue  with  her,  and  shut  out  all  sparta— 
further  evasion.  His  mission  to  Sparta  failed  alto-  dS'S'tST" 
gether :  the  influence  of  EleobiUus  and  Xenar§s,  the  "^{^ 
anti- Athenian  Ephors,  was  found  predominant,  so  that  siis,  an?^' 
not  one  of  his  demands  was  complied  with.  And  even  Mantinda. 
when  he  formally  announced  that  unless  Sparta  renounced  her 
special  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  or  compelled  the  Boeotians  to 
accept  the  peace  with  Athens,  the  Athenians  would  immediately 
contract  alliance  with  Argoe,  the  menace  produced  no  effect.  He 
could  only  obtain,  and  that  too  as  a  personal  fiELVour  to  himself, 
that  the  oaths  as  they  stood  should  be  formally  renewed — an 
empty  concession,  which  covered  but  faintly  the  humiliation  of 
his  retreat  to  Athens.  The  Athenian  assembly  listened  to  his 
report  with  strong  indignation  against  the  LacedsBmonians,  and 
with  marked  displeasure  even  against  himself,  as  the  great  author 
and  voucher  of  this  unperformed  treaty ;  while  AlkibiadSs  was 
permitted  to  introduce  the  envoys  (already  at  hand  in  the  city) 
from  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis,  with  whom  a  pact  was  at  once 
concluded.^ 

The  words  of  this  convention,  which  Thucydidte  gives  us 
doubtless  from  the  record  on  the  public  column,  comprise  two 
engagements — one  for  peace,  another  for  alliance. 

''The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Eleians  have  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  by  sea  and  by  land,  without  CondiUona 
fraud  or  mischief,  each  for  themselves  and  for  the  ^i^Jion^'d 
allies  over  whom  each  exercises  empire.'  [The  express  alliaooe. 
terms  in  which  these  states  announce  themselves  as  imperial 
states  and  their  allies  as  dependencies  deserve  notice.  No  such 
words  appear  in  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemdn.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  main  ground  of  discontent  on 
the  part  of  Mantineia  and  Ells  towards  Sparta,  was  connected 
with  their  imperial  power.] 

''Neither  of  them  shall  bear  arms  against  the  other  for  purpose 
of  damage. 

iThuoyd.  Y.  4e;  Platarcb,  Nildaa,  >  Thncyd.  y.  47.  ywkp  v4mp  avntw 
C.  10.  KoX  Twy  (vfLfLaxttif  9»v  apxowip  Maripoi. 
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^  The  Athenians,  Argeians,  MantineianB,  and  Eleians  shall  be 
allies  with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  enemy  shall 
invade  Attica,  I'ae  three  contracting  cities  shall  lend  the  most 
vigorooB  aid  in  their  power  at  the  invitation  of  Athens.  Should 
the  forces  of  the  invading  city  damage  Attica  and  then  retire,  the 
three  will  proclaim  that  city  their  enemy  and  attack  it ;  neither 
of  the  four  shall  in  that  case  suspend  the  war,  without  consent  of 
the  others. 

"Reciprocal  obligations  are  imposed  upon  Athens,  in  case  Argoe, 
Mantineia,  or  Elis  shall  be  attacked. 

''Neither  of  the  four  contracting  powers  shall  grant  passage  to 
troops  through  their  own  territory  or  the  territory  of  allies  over 
whom  they  may  at  the  time  be  exercising  command,  either  by 
land  or  sea,  unless  upon  joint  resolution.' 

*<  In  case  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  required  and  sent  under  this 
treaty,  the  city  sending  shall  furnish  their  maintenance  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  from  the  day  of  their  entrance  upon  the 
territory  of  the  city  requiring.  Should  their  services  be  needed 
for  a  longer  period,  the  city  requiring  shall  furnish  their 
maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three  iEginsean  oboli  for  each  hoplitc, 
light-armed  or  archer,  and  of  one  ^giniean  drachma  or  six  oboli 
for  each  horseman,  per  day.  The  city  requiring  shall  possess 
the  command,  so  long  as  the  service  required  shall  be  in  her 
territory.  But  if  any  expedition  shall  be  undeiiaken  by  joint 
resolution,  then  the  command  shall  be  shared  equally  between  all." 

Such  were  the  substantive  conditions  of  the  new  alliance. 
Provision  was  then  made  for  the  oaths — ^by  whom!  where? 
wheni  in  what  words?  how  often?  they  were  to  be  taken. 
Athens  was  to  swear  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  allies ;  but 
Argoe,  Elis,  and  Mantineia»  with  their  respective  allies,  were  to 
swear  by  separate  cities.  The  oaths  were  to  be  renewed  every 
four  years  ;  by  Athens,  within  thirty  days  before  each  Olympic 
festival,  at  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia ;  by  these  three  cities,  at 
Athens,  ten  days  before  each  festival  of  the  greater  Panathenaea. 
"The  words  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  and  the  oaths  sworn, 

I  Thncyd.  t.  48.     jcal  rfty  fv^^x^^v  ^pyowiv  Mirtpoi. 
Stp  ap  apx*Kriv  Ua<mi.     The  tense        The  cl&nse  Imposing  actual  obliga- 

and  phrase  here  deserve  notice,  as  con-  tion  to  hinder  the  passage  of  troops 

trasted  with  the  phrase  in  the  former  required  to  be  left  opta  for  application 

part  of  the  treaty — ntp  ^fifidx*tv  w  to  the  actual  time. 
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shall  be  engraven  on  stone  columns,  and  put  up  in  the  temples  of 
each  of  the  four  cities,  and  also  upon  a  brazen  column,  to  be  put 
up  hj  joint  cost,  at  Olympia,  for  the  festival  now  approaching. 

**  The  four  cities  may  by  joint  consent  make  any  change  they  please 
in  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  without  violating  their  oaths."  ^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  new  treaty  introduced  a  greater  degree 
of  complication  into  the  grouping  and  association  of  comn 


the  Grecian  cities  than  had  ever  before  been  known.  I^?*!!^ 
The  ancient  Spartan  confederacy,  and  the  Athenian  Oredan 
empire,  still  subsisted.  A  peace  had  been  concluded  Sm!^  uid^ 
between  them,  ratified  by  the  formal  vote  of  the  majo-  *U>«w»- 
rity  of  the  confederates,  yet  not  accepted  by  several  of  the  minority. 
Not  merely  peace,  but  also  special  alliance  had  been  concluded 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  a  special  alliance  between 
Sparta  and  BoBotia.  Corinth,  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
was  also  member  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Argos,  Mantineia, 
and  Elis,  which  three  states  had  concluded  a  more  intimate 
alliance,  first  with  each  other  (without  Corinth)  and  now  recently 
with  Athens.  Yet  both  Athens  and  Sparta  still  retained  the 
alliance  ^  concluded  between  themselves,  without  formal  rupture 
on  either  side,  though  Athens  still  complained  that  the  treaty 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  No  relations  whatever  subsisted  between 
Argos  and  Sparta.  Between  Athens  and  Boeotia  there  was  an 
ai'mistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice.  Lastly,  Corinth  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  in  spite  of  repeated  solicitation  from  the 
Argeians,  to  join  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos  ;  so  that 
no  relations  subsisted  between  Corinth  and  Athens,  while  the 
Corinthians  began,  though  faintly,  to  resume  their  former  tenden- 
cies towards  Sparta.' 

The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  of  which  particulars 
have  just  been  given,  was  concluded  not  long  before  ^. 
the  Olympic  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  or  420  B.o. ;   feitivL^of 
the  festival  being  about  the  beginning  of  July,  the  ^S^|^^ 
treaty  might  be  in  May.*  That  festival  was  memorable,  ^±iS 
on  more  than  one  ground.     It  was  the  first  which  had  memorable 
been  celebrated  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  *'''*'^<^^^' 

>  Tbnejd.  ▼.  47.  ^  KaraBdrrmp  M  mi  'Okv/urUn  ar^- 

S Thncyd.  Y.  48.  Ai|v  y^^'^^''  xoiinf  'OAvf*irtotc  rot« 

s  Thucyd.  ▼.  48— SQL  pvvI  (Thuc  ▼.  47>— words  of  the  treaty. 
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leading  clause  of  which  had  been  expressly  introduced  to  guarantee 
to  all  Greeks  free  access  to  the  great  Pan-hellenic  temples,  with 
liberty  of  sacrificing,  consulting  the  oracle,  and  witnessing  the 
matches.  For  the  last  eleven  years^  including  two  Olympic 
festivals,  Athens  herself,  and  apparently  all  the  numerous  allies 
of  Athens,  had  been  excluded  from  sending  their  solemn  legations 
or  Theories,  and  from  attending  as  spectators,  at  the  Olympic 
games.^  Now  that  such  exclusion  was  removed,  and  that  the 
Eleian  heralds  (who  came  to  announce  the  approaching  games 
and  proclaim  the  truoe  connected  with  them)  again  trod  the  soil 
of  Attica,  the  visit  of  the  Athenians  was  felt  both  by  themselves 
and  by  others  as  a  novelty.  No  small  curiosity  was  entertained 
to  see  what  figure  the  The6ry  of  Athens  would  make  as  to  show 
and  splendour.  Nor  were  there  wanting  spiteful  rumours,  that 
Athens  had  been  so  much  impoverished  by  the  war  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  appearing  with  appropriate  magnificence  at  the  aJtar 
and  in  the  presence  of  Olympic  Zeus. 

Alkibiad^  took  pride  in  silencing  these  surmises,  as  well  as  in 
First  ap-  glorifying  his  own  name  and  person,  by  a  display  more 
pearanee  of  imposing  than  had  ever  been  previously  beheld.  He 
the  Sample  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  local  festivals 
■ince  the  ^^^  liturgies  of  Athens  by  an  ostentation  surpassing 
begioning  Athenian  rivals ;  but  he  now  felt  himself  standing 
immenae  *  forward  as  the  champion  and  leader  of  Athens  before 
235bidL     Q'^'^^ce.    He  had  discredited  his  political  rival  Nikiaa, 

in  the  given  a  new  direction  to  the  politics  of  Athens  by  the 

chariot-race.    »        •         •n.  i  ^       .  . 

Argeian  alliance,  and  was  about  to  commence  a  senes 

of  intra-Peloponnesian  operations  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 

On  all  these  grounds  he  determined  that  his  first  appearance  on 

the  plain  of  Olympia  should  impose  upon  all  beholders.    The 

1  Dorieus  of  Bhodea  was  victor  in  But    this    does    not    prove    that 

the  Pankration,  both  in  Olymp.  88  and  Bhodian    visitors     generally,    or    a 

89  (4a»— 424  B.c.>.     Rhodes  was  in-  BhodLon  The6ry,  could    have   come 

eluded  among  the  tributary  allies  of  to     Olympia     between    431—421    in 

Athena    But  the  athletes  who  came  safety. 

to  contend  were  privileged  and  (as  it  From  the  presence  of  individuals, 
were)  sacred  persons,  who  were  never  even  as  spectatozB,  little  can  be  in- 
molested  or  hindered  from  coming  to  f erred ;  because  even  at  this  very 
the  festival,  if  they  chose  to  come,  Olympic  festival  of  420  B.C.  Lichas  the 
under  any  state  of  war.  Their  in-  Spartan  vras  present  as  a  spectator, 
violability  was  never  disturbed  even  though  all  Lacedaemonians  were  for- 
down  to  the  harsh  proceeding  of  maUy  excluded  by  pi-odamation  of  the 
Aratus  (Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  28).  Eleians  (Thucyd^  v.  60). 
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Athenian  Thedry,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  set  out  with 
fint-rate  splendour,  and  with  the  amplest  show  of  golden  ewers, 
censers,  &c,  for  the  public  sacrifice  and  procession.^  But  when 
the  chariot-races  came  on,  Alkibiades  himself  appeared  as  com- 
petitor at  his  own  cost — ^not  merely  with  one  well-equipped  chariot 
and  four,  which  the  richest  Qreeks  had  hitherto  counted  as  an 
extraordinary  personal  glory,  but  with  the  prodigious  number  of 
seven  distinct  chariots,  each  with  a  team  of  four  horses.  And  so 
superior  was  their  quality,  that  one  of  his  chariots  gained  a  first 
prize,  and  another  a  second  prize,  so  that  Alkibiad^  was  twice 
crowned  with  sprigs  of  the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  twice  proclaimed 
by  the  herald.  Another  of  his  seven  chariots  also  came  in  fourth  ; 
but  no  crown  or  proclamation  (it  seems)  was  awarded  to  any  after 
the  second  in  order.  We  must  recollect  that  he  had  competitors 
from  all  parts  of  Qreece  to  contend  against — ^not  merely  private 
men,  but  even  despots  and  governments.  Nor  was  this  alL  The 
tent  which  the  Athenian  Thedrs  provided  for  their  countrymen, 
visitors  to  the  games,  was  handsomely  adorned ;  but  a  separate 
tent  which  Alkibiadds  himself  provided  for  a  public  banquet  to 
celebrate  his  triumph,  together  with  the  banquet  itself  was  set 
forth  on  a  scale  still  more  stately  and  expensive.  The  rich  allies 
of  Athens— Ephesus,  Chios,  and  Lesbos— are  said  to  have  lent 
him  their  aid  in  enhancing  this  display.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  cultivate  his  favour,  as  he  had  now 
become  one  of  the  first  men  in  Athens,  and  was  in  an 'ascendant 
course.  But  we  must  further  recollect  that  they,  as  well  as  Athens^ 
had  been  excluded  from  the  Olympic  festivid,  so  that  their  own 
feelings  on  first  returning  mig^t  well  prompt  them  to  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  this  imposing  re-appearance  of  the  Ionic  race 
at  the  common  sanctuary  of  Hellas. 

Five  years  afterwards,  on  an  important  discusnon  which  will 
be  hereafter  described,  AlkibiadSs  maintained  publicly  before 
the  Athenian  assembly  that  his  unparalleled  Olympic  display 
had  produced  an  effect  upon  the  Qrecian  mind  highly  benefici^d 
to  Athens;*  dissipating  the  suspicions  entertained  that  she  was 

1  Of  the  tMte  and  elegance  with  Memorabn.  UL  8,  It. 
which  these  exhibitions  were  ntoally        >  Thacyd.  vi.  16.    ot  y^'BAXiivtf  «u 

got  up  in  Athena,  surpasainff  generally  ^wip  i^atuv  m«»<w  i^m***'  r^r  WAtr  ip6' 

every   other  dty  in    Greece,    see  a  fuo-ar  r^  ifif  Siawptwtl  rik  'OXviiwiaCt 

remarkable  teetlmony  in  Xenophto,  StwpMc,  9p6r9pov  ik^lioprtt  «»- 
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ruined  by  the  war,  and  establibhing  beyond  dispute  ber  vast 
wealth  and  power.  He  was  doubtless  right  to  a  considerable 
extent,  though  not  sufficient  to  repel  the  charge  from  himself 


r^v  Karav«iroXffft^<r9a»*  8t^  ap- 
uMTtL  iUp  iwva  KoBiiiuL,  ivm.  oiMt  »m 
UuaniV  vp^cpoi',  4vuci)<ra  re,  xot  5cvrc- 
pof  Kal  rrfrayrof  iyw6iiiti»,  iral  ToAAa 
A^imt  rq«  yun|«  irap<a-iccvaa^i|v. 

The  full  force  of  this  grandiose 
displaj  Qannot  be  felt  nnleea  we  bring 
to  oar  minda  the  special  position  both  of 
Athene  and  the  Athenian  allies  towards 
Olympia-and  of  Alkibiadte  himseU 
towards  Athens.  Argos,  and  the  rest  of 
Greece— in  the  iint  halfof  the  year4S0 

B.C. 

Alklbiadte  obtafaied  from  Bnrlpidte 
the  honour  of  an  epinikian  ode,  or  song 
of  triumph,  to  celebrate  this  erent,  ox 
which  a  few  lines  an  preserred  bj 
Plutarch  (Alkib.  a  Hi  It  is  curious 
that  the  poet  alleges  Alldbiadto  to  have 
been  first,  soconcL  and  third  in  the 
course ;  whUe  Alklbiadte  himself,  more 
modest,  and  doubtless  more  exact, 
pretends  only  to  first,  second,  and 
fouHK.  Bunpidte  Informs  us  that 
Alkibiadte  was  crowned  twice  and 
proclaimed  twice— 3U  irrt^vT  iXaUt 
icipvKt  ^of V  vopotovvai.  Beiske,  Coray, 
and  Scbiifer  have  thought  it  right  to 
alter  this  word  Sit  to  rptv,  without  any 
authority— which  completely  alters  the 
asserted  fact  Sintenis  in  his  edition 
of  Plutarch  has  properly  restored  the 
word  ii%. 

How  long  the  recollection  of  this 
famous  Olympic  festiral  remained  in 
the  Athenian  public  mind  is  attested 
nartly  by  the  Oratio  de  Bigis  of 
Isokratte.  composed  In  defence  of  the 
son  of  Alkib&dte  at  least  twenty- 
fire  years  afterwards,  perhaps  more. 
Isokratte  repeats  the  loose  asaerUon 
of  Euripidw,  rpMTOf,  6cvrepo«,  and 
TplTo%  (Or.  XTi.  p.  863,  sect  40).  The 
spurious  Ontion  called  that  of  Ando- 
kidte  against  Alkibiadte  also  preserres 
many  of  the  current  tales,  some  of 
which  I  have  admitted  into  the 
text,  because  I  think  them  probable 
In  themselTes,  and  because  that  oration 
itself  may  reasonably  be  beliered  to  be 
a  composition  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  ».&  That  oration  sets 
forth  aU  the  proceedings  of  Alkibiadte 
in  a  very  invidious  temper  and  with 
palpable  exaggeration.  The  story  of 
Alkibiad^d  having  robbed  an  Athenian 
named  DiomMte  of  a  fine  chariot 


appears  to  be  a  sort  of  Tariation  on  the 
story  about  Tisias,  which  figures  in 
the  oration  of  Isokratte— see  Andokid. 
cont  Alkib.  sect.  M:  poraibly  Alki. 
biadte  may  have  left  one  of  the 
teams  not  paid  for.  Hie  aid  lent  to 
Alkibiadte  by  the  Chiana,  Epheaiana, 
Ac.,  aa  described  in  that  oration,  ia 
likely  to  be  substantially  true,  and 
may  easily  be  explained.  Compare 
AtuensB.  L  p.  8. 

Our  information  about  the  amnge- 
ments  of  the  chariot-racing  at  Olympia 
ia  very  imperfect  We  do  not  diatinotl  j 
know  how  the  aeven  chariots  of 
Alkibiadte  ran— in  how  many  racea— 
for  all  the  aeven  could  not  (in  my 
Judgment)  have  run  in  one  and  the 
same  race.  There  must  have  been 
many  other  chariots  to  run.  belonging 
to  other  competitors ;  ana  it  seema 
difficult  to  believe  that  ever  a  greater 
number  than  ten  can  have  run  in  the 
same  race,  since  the  course  involved 
going  twtlvt  times  round  the  goal 
(Pindar,  01.  iU.  8S ;  vi.  761  Ten 
compethig  chariots  run  in  the  race 
described  by  Sophoklte  (Blectr.  706); 
and  if  we  could  venture  to  construe 
strictly  the  expression  of  the  poet— 

StKarov  cffvAifpwr  ix^  *' — ^^  would 
■eem  that  ten  was  the  extreme  number 
permitted  to  run.  Even  so  great  a 
number  as  ten  was  replete  with  danger 
to  the  persons  engaged,  as  may  oe 
seen  by  reading  the  description  in 
Sophoklte  (compare  Demosth.  *EpMr. 
Aoy.  p.  1410),  who  refers  indeed  to  a 
Pythian,  and  not  an  Olympic  aolemnity; 
but  the  main  drcumatancea  muat  have 
been  common  to  both— «nd  we  know 
that  the  twelve  tan»-iiu69Kayvafi.wr9m 
— <«»dficd3po^oO  were  common  to  both 
(Pindar,  Pvth.  v.  81). 

Alkibiaate  waa  not  the  only  peraon 
who  gained  a  diariot-victory  at  thia 
00th  Olympiad,  420  B.C.— Lichas  the 


the  Lacedsemoniana  were  interdicted 
from  attendance. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  ^iat.  of  Greece,  voL 
iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  816)  says,  **  We  are  not 
aiK-are  that  the  (Olympiad  (In  which 
these  chariot-victories  of  Alkibiadte 
were  gained)  can  be  distinctly  fixed. 
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(which  it  was  his  purpose  to  do)  both  of  overweening  personal 
yanitj,  and  of  that  reckless  expenditure  which  he  would  be 
compelled  to  try  and  overtake  by  peculation  or  violence  at  the 
pabUc  cost  All  the  un&vourable  impressions  suggested  to 
prudent  Athenians  by  his  previous  life  were  aggravated  by  such 
a  stupendous  display ;  much  more,  of  course,  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  personal  competitors.  And  this  feeling  was  not  the 
leas  real,  though  as  a  political  man  he  was  now  in  the  full  tide 
of  public  favour. 


Bnt^lt  WM  probably  Olymp.  89,  B.a 

in  mj  Judgment,  both  Olymp.  88 
(B.C.  4SW  and  Olymp.  80  (B.C.  424)  are 
ezdnded  from  the  ponible  aimposltion, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Mnerai  war  waa 
raginff  at  both  periods.  To  suppoee 
that  m  the  midat  of  the  summer  ol 
these  two  fighting  years,  there  was  an 
Olympic  truce  for  a  month,  allowing 
Athens  and  her  allies  to  send  thither 
their  solemn  legations,  their  chariots 
fur  competition,  and  their  numerous 
Individual  visitors,  appears  to  me 
contrary  to  all  probability.  The 
Olympic  month  of  B.C.  424  would 
occur  Just  about  the  time  when 
Biasidas  was  at  the  Isthmus  levying 
troops  for  his  intended  expedition  to 
Thrace,  and  when  he  rescued  Megara 
from  the  Athenian  attack,  lliis 
would  not  be  a  very  quiet  time  for  the 
peaceable  Athenian  visitora,  with  the 
costly  display  of  gold  and  suver  plate 
and  the  ostentauous  The6ry,  to  pass 
by,  on  its  way  to  Olympia.  Daring 
the  time  when  the  Spartans  occnpiea 
]>ekeleia.  thesolemn  processionsof  com- 
municants at  the  Eleusinlan  mysteries 
could  never  march  along  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Athens  to  Sleusis  (Xen. 
Hen.L4,20X 

Moreover,  we  see  that  the  very  first 
article  both  of  the  Truce,  for  one  year, 
and  of  the  Peace  of  NiUas,  expressly 
stipulate  for  liberty  to  all  to  attend 
the  common  temples  and  festivals.  The 
first  of  the  two  relatee  to  Delphi 
expressly :  the  second  is  general,  and 
embraces  Olympia  as  well  as  Delphi 
If  the  Athenians  had  visited  Olvmpia 
in  428  or  424  b. a,  without  impediment, 
these  stipulations  in  the  treaties  would 
have  no  pnroose  nor  meaning.  But 
the  fact  of  their  standing  in  the  front 
of  the  treaty  proves  that  they  were 
looked  upon  as  of  much  interest  and 
importance. 


I  have  placed  the  Olympic  festival 
wherein  Alkibiadto  contended  with  his 
seven  chariots,  in  420  B.a,  in  the  peace, 
bnt  immediately  after  the  war.  No 
other  festival  appears  to  me  at  all 
suitable. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  further  assumes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  there  was  onlT 
one  chariot-race  at  this  Olympic  festi^ 
val— that  all  the  seven  chariots  of 
Alkibiadds  ran  in  this  one  race— and 
that  in  the  festival  of  420  n.C.  Lichas 

Siined  Uu  prise,  thns  implying  that 
Ikibiadte  could  not  have  gained  the 
prise  at  the  same  festival. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
evidence  to  prove  either  of  these  three 
nropositions.  To  me  they  all  appear 
improbable. 

We  know  from  Pausanias  (vi.  13,  S) 
that  even  in  the  case  of  the  Stadio- 
dromi,  or  runners  who  contended  in 
the  stadium,  all  were  not  brought  out 
in  one  race.  They  were  diatribated 
Into  sets  or  batches,  of  what  number 
we  know  not  Each  set  ran  its  own 
heat,  and  the  victors  in  each  then 
competed  with  each  other  in  a  fresh 
heat;  so  that  the  victor  who  gained 
the  grand  final  prise  was  sure  to  have 
wonlwo  heats. 

Now.  if  this  practice  was  adopted 
with  the  foot -runner,  much  more 
would  it  be  Ukely  to  be  adopted 
with  the  chariot-racers  in  case  many 
chariots  were  brought  to  the  same 
festival.  Thedangerwould  be  lessened, 
the  sport  would  be  increased,  knd  the 
sdory  of  the  competitors  enhanced. 
The  Olympic  festival  lasted  five  days, 
a  long  tune  to  provide  amusement 
for  so  vast  a  crowd  of  spectators. 
Alkihiadte  and  Lichas  may  therefore 
both  have  gained  chariot  victories  at 
the  same  festival :  of  course  only  one 
of  them  can  have  gained  the  grand 
final.prise—and  which  of  the  two  that 
was, » is  impossible  to  say. 
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If  the  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  was  peculiarly  distin- 
The  Eieiani  8^^®^  ^^  *^®  reappearance  of  Atheniazis  and  thoee 
excindethe  connected  with  them,  it  was  nuirked  by  a  further 
^i^egft.  i^ovelty  yet  more  striking— the  exclusion  of  the  Lace- 
thto  ^™  dsomoniana  Such  exclusion  was  the  oonaeqaence  of 
Olympio  the  new  political  interests  of  the  Eleians,  combined 
^M^  ^  ^^  ^^^  increased  consciousness  of  force  arising  out 
allied  ^o-  ^^  ^^^  recent  alliance  with  Argos,  Athens,  and  Man- 
lationofthe  tineia.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  since 
^^P^  the  peace  with  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians,  acting 
as  arbitrators  in  the  case  of  Leprenm,  which  the 
Eleians  claimed  as  their  dependency,  had  declared  it  to  be 
autonomous,  and  had  sent  a  body  of  troope  to  defend  it  Pro- 
bably the  Eleians  had  recently  renewed  Uieir  attacks  upon  the 
district  since  the  junction  with  their  new  allies ;  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  detached  thither  a  fresh  body  of  1000  hoplites 
immediately  prior  to  the' Olympic  festival.  Out  of  the  mission 
of  this  fredi  detachment  the  sentence  of  exclusion  arose.  The 
Eleians  were  privileged  administsators  of  the  festival,  regulating 
the  details  of  the  ceremony  itself,  and  formally  proclaiming  by 
heralds  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  truce,  during  which 
all  violation  of  the  Eleian  territory  by  an  armed  force  was  a  sin 
against  the  majesty  of  Zeus.  On  the  present  occasion  they 
affirmed  that  the  Lacedssmonians  had  sent  the  1000  hoplites  into 
Lepreum,  and  had  captured  a  fort  called  Phyrkus,  both  Eleian 
possessions,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  truce.  They  accord- 
ingly imposed  upon  Sparta  the  fine  prescribed  by  the  **  Olympian 
law,"  of  two  min»  for  each  man— 2000  minsB  in  all ;  a  part  to 
Zeus  Olympius,  a  part  to  the  Eleians  themselves.  During  the 
interval  between  the  proclamation  of  the  truce  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  festival,  the  Lacedsemonians  sent  to  remon- 
strate against  this  fine,  which  they  alleged  to  have  been  unjustly 
imposed,  inasmuch  as  the  heralds  had  not  yet  proclaimed  the 
truce  at  Sparta  when  the  hoplites  reached  Lepreum.  The 
Eleians  replied  that  the  truce  had  already  at  that  time  been 
proclaimed  among  themselves  (for  they  always  proclaimed  it 
first  at  home,  before  their  heralds  crossed  the  borders),  so  that 
they  were  interdicted  from  all  military  operations,  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  had  taken  advantage  to  commit  their 
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last  aggreasionB.  To  wliich  the  Lacednmenians  rejoined  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Eleians  themselvee  contradicted  their  own 
allegation,  for  they  had  sent  the  Eleian  heralds  to  Sparta  to 
proclaim  the  truce  after  they  knew  of  the  sending  of  the  hoplites, 
thus  showing  that  they  did  not  consider  the  truce  to  have  been 
already  violated.  The  Lacedfiomonians  added,  that  after  the  herald 
reached  Sparta,  they  had  taken  no  further  military  measures. 
How  the  truth  stood  in  this  disputed  question,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.  But  the  Eleians  rejected  the  explanation,  though 
offerings  if  the  Lacediemonians  would  restore  to  them  Lepream, 
to  forego  such  part  of  the  fine  as  would  accrue  to  themselves, 
and  to  pay  out  of  their  own  treasury  on  behalf  of  the  Lacedas- 
monians  the  portion  which  belonged  to  the  god.  This  new  pro- 
position, being  alike  refused,  was  again  modified  by  the  Eleians. 
They  intimated  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Lacedsemonians, 
instead  of  paying  the  fine  at  once,  would  publicly  on  the  altar  at 
Olympia,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  take  an  oath  to 
pay  it  at  a  future  date.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposition  either  of  payment  or  of  promise. 
Accordingly  the  Eleians,  as  judges  under  the  Olympic  law, 
interdicted  them  from  the  temple  of  Olympic  Zeus,  from  the 
privilege  of  sacrificing  there,  and  from  attendance  and  competi- 
tion at  the  games ;  that  is,  from  attendance  in  the  form  of  the 
sacred  legation  called  The6ry,  occupying  a  formal  and  recognized 
place  at  the  solemnity.^ 

As  all  the  other  Qrecian  states  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Lepreum)  were  present  by  their  The6ries '  as  well  as  ^ji^^q  f^t 
by  individual    spectators,  so   the    Spartan    The6ry  f^^V^. 
**  shone  by  its  absence "  in  a  manner  painfully  and  lest  the 
insultingly  conspicuous.    So  extreme  indeed  was  the  ^Sl^fld" 
affront  put  upon  the  LacedsBmonians,  connected  as  come  in 
they  were  with  Olympia  by  a  tie  ancient,  peculiar, 
and  never  yet  broken — so  pointed  the  evidence  of  that  compara- 
tive d^radation  into  which  they  had  fallen,  through  the  peace 
with  Athens  coming  at  the  back  of  the  Sphakterian  disaster  ' — 

1  Thacyd.  ▼.  49,  60.  *  Thncyd.  ▼.  3&   kotA  y^p  vhv  xP^vov 

*  Thacyd.  ▼.  6^     A««fjaufitf  i^ioi  /tiv  rwrov  ^  r«  AoictAaifMty  itAMora  B^  xoucAc 

«Z/)YoyTO  rov  icpoOf^^vfriOf  km  aymtmw,  i^ffovtrv,  Kol^fptA^^  iiA  rit  ^vfi^opaf, 

Kal  oucot  Mvov*   oi  M^oAAoi  *£AAi|v«v  ol  t«    Apyi toe  optora  2axov  roU  vom. 
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that  they  were  supposed  likely  to  set  the  exclasion  at  defiance, 
and  to  escort  their  Thedrs  into  the  Temple  at  Olympia  for 
sacrifice,  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  force.  The  Eleians 
even  thought  it  necessary  to  put  their  younger  hoplites  under 
arms,  and  to  summon  to  their  aid  1000  hoplites  from  Mantineia, 
as  well  as  the  same  number  from  Argos,  for  the  purpose  of  repel- 
ling this  probable  attack;  while  a  detachment  of  Athenian  cavalry 
were  stationed  at  Argos  during  the  festival,  to  lend  assistance  in 
case  of  need.  The  alarm  prevalent  among  the  spectators  of  the 
festival  was  most  serious,  and  became  considerably  aggravated 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  after  the  chariot-racing.  Lichas,^ 
a  Lacedaemonian  of  great  wealth  and  consequence,  had  a  chariot 
running  in  the  lists,  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter,  not  in  his 
own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian  federation.  The 
sentence  of  exclusion  hindered  him  from  taking  any  ostensible 
part,  but  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  present  as  a  spectator ; 
and  when  he  saw  his  chariot  proclaimed  victorious  under  the 
title  of  Boeotian,  his  impatience  to  make  himself  known  became 
uncontrollable.  He  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  lists,  and 
placed  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  the  charioteer,  thus  advertising 
himself  as  the  master.  This  was  a  flagrant  indecorum  and 
known  violation  of  the  order  of  the  festival ;  accordingly  the 
official  attendants  with  their  staffs  interfered  at  once  in  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  chastising  and  driving  him  back  to  his 
place  with  blows.^  Hence  arose  an  increased  apprehension  of 
armed  Lacedaemonian  interference.  None  such  took  place, 
however ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
their  history,  offered  their  Olympic  sacrifice  at  home,  and  the 

1  See  a  preTioas  note,  p.  467.  disorder  or  obtruded  hlmaelf  into  a 

>  Tbucyd.  t.  60.    M)^a9  o  'Apirc^iAiov  place  not  properly  belonging  to  him  in 

AoKtSaiiioviot  iv  tm  aywi^t  virb  rwv  ^a^-  the  theatre,  tne  archon  or  nJs  officials 

^vxw  vktiyat  cAo^f  v,  ori  vucwrrof  ToO  were  both  empowered  and  required  to 

cavrov  ^tvyow,  koX  avaKripvyBiyrox  Boc  repress  the  oisorder  by  turning  the 

•trAv  8i}fioflrtov  icard  t^v  ovk  i^viav  rj|«  person  out,  and  fining  him  if  necessaiT. 

aywviirttHt  vpotK$mv  cf  rhv  ayutva  ivi-  But  they  Were  upon  no  aooount  to 

3i}o-«  ihv  nrioxor,  ^ovA6^Koc  di^AMo-ai  strike  him.     If  tney  did,  thev  were 

in  cavTov  ^i'  rh  ofifia.  punishable  themselves  by  the  dikastery 

We  see  by  comparison  with  this  afterwards  (Demosth.  oont  Meidiam, 


incident  how  much  less  rough  and  c.  49).— It  may  be  remarked  that  mora 
harsh  was  the  manner  of  dealing  at  summary  measures  would  probably  be 
Athens,  and  in  how  much  more  serious    required  to  maintain  order  in  an  open 


harsh  was  the  manner  of  dealing  at  summary  measures  would  probably  be 

Athens,  and  in  how  much  more  serious  required  to  maintain  order  i: 

a   light    blows  to  the  person   were  racecourse  than  in  a  dose 

consiclered.    At  the  Athenian  feetlTal  Some  allowance  ought  reai 

of  the  Dionysia,  if  a  person  committed  be  made  for  this  difference. 
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festival  passed  off  without  any  interruption.^  The  boldness  of 
the  Eleians  in  putting  this  affront  upon  the  most  powerful  state 
in  Greece  is  so  astonishing,  that  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  their  proceeding  to  have  been  suggested  by  Alkibiad^ 
and  encouraged  by  the  armed  aid  from  the  allies.  He  was  at 
this  moment  not  less  ostentatious  in  humiliating  Sparta  than  in 
showing  off  Athens. 

Of  the  depressed  influence  and  estimation  of  Sparta,  a  further 
proof  was  soon  afforded  by  the  fate  of  her  colony  the 
Trachinian  Herakleia,  established  near  Thermopylae  wSmation 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  That  colony,  though  at  JhroughSut 
first  comprising  a  numerous  body  of  settlers,  in  con-  Greece- 
sequence  of  the  general  trust  in  LacedsBmonian  power, 
and  though  always  under  the  government  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
harmost,  had  never  prospered.  It  had  been  persecuted  from  the 
beginning  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  administered  with 
harshness  as  well  as  peculation  by  its  governors.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  town  had  been  regarded  from  the  beginning  by  the 
neighbours,  especially  the  Thessalians,  as  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  their  hostilities,  always  vexatious,  had,  in  the 
winter  succeeding  the  Olympic  festival  just  described,  been 
carried  to  a  greater  point  of  violence  than  ever.  Tliey  had 
defeated  the  Herakleots  in  a  ruinous  battle,  and  slain  Xeuares 
the  Lacedaemonian  governor.  But  though  the  place  was  so 
reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  without  foreign  aid, 
Sparta  was  too  much  embarrassed  by  Peloponnesian  enemies  and 
waverers  to  be  able  to  succour  it ;  and  the  Boeotians,  observing 
her  inability,  became  apprehensive  that  the  interference  of 
Athens  would  be  invoked.  Accordingly  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  occupy  Herakleia  with  a  body  of  Boeotian  troops,, 
dismissing  the  Lacedajmonian  governor  Hegesippidas  for  alleged 
misconduct  Nor  could  the  Lacedaemonians  prevent  this 
proceeding,  though  it  occasioned  them  to  make  indignant 
remonstrance.^ 

1  It  win  be  teen,  however,  that  tiie  daring  the  plenitude  of  their  power 

Lacedaemonians  rpmcmberea  and  re-  (Xenoph.  llellen.  IIL  2,  21 ;  Diod6r. 

▼enged  themaelTdti  npon  the  Kleiana  xIt.  17). 
for  Shis  insult  twelve  years  afterwards,        >  Tbucyd.  v.  51,  62. 
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CHAPTER  LYI. 

FROM  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAD  90,  DOWN  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OF  MANTINEIA. 

Shortly  after  the  remarkable  events  of  the  Olympic  festival 
described  in  my  last  chapter,  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  sent  a 
fresh  embassy  to  invite  the  Corinthians  to  join  them.  They 
thought  it  a  promising  opportunity,  after  the  affront  just  put 
upon  Sparta,  to  prevail  upon  the  Coiinthians  to  desert  her ;  bat 
Spartan  envoys  were  present  also,  and  though  the  discussions 
were  much  protracted,  no  new  resolution  was  adopted.  An 
earthquake — possibly  an  earthquake  not  real,  but  simulated  for 
convenience — ^abruptly  terminated  the  congress.  The  Corin- 
thians— though  seemingly  distrusting  Argos  now  that  she  was 
united  with  Athens,  and  leaning  rather  towards  Sparta — ^were 
unwilling  to  pronounce  themselves  in  favour  of  one  so  as  to 
make  an  enemy  of  the  other.^ 

In  spite  of  this  first  failure,  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  and 
B.C.  419.  Argos  manifested  its  fruits  vigorously  in  the  ensuing 
New  poHoy  "^P"^'  Under  the  inspirations  of  Alkibiadls,  Athena 
of  AthenB  was  about  to  attempt  the  new  experiment  of  seeking 
bv  iUi^.  to  obtain  intra-Peloponnesian  followers  and  influence, 
biadte.  ^^j  i^q  beginning  of  the  war  she  had  been  maritime, 

defensive,  and  simply  conservative,  under  the  guidance  of 
Perikl^  After  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  she  made  use  of  that 
great  advantage  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Megara  and  Bceotia, 
which  she  had  before  been  compelled  to  abandon  by  the  Thirty 
years'  truce,  at  the  recommendation  of  Rleon.  In  this  attempt 
she  employed  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  but  with  signal  ill 
success ;  while  Brasidas  during  that  period  broke  open  the  gates 

I  Thucyd.  t.  4»--6a 
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of  her  maritiine  empire^  and  robbed  ber  of  many  important 
dependencies.  The  grand  object  of  Athens  then  became  to 
recover  these  lost  dependencies,  especially  Amphipolis :  Nikias 
and  his  partisans  sgnght  to  effect  such  recovery  by  making  peace, 
while  Eledn  and  his  supporters  insisted  that  it  could  never  be 
achieved  except  by  military  efforts  The  expedition  under 
Ele6n  against  Amphipolis  had  fiEuled — the  peace  concluded  by 
Nikias  had  fiedled  also:  Athens  had  surrendered  her  capiud 
advantage  without  regaining  Amphipolis  ;  and  if  she  wished  to 
regain  it,  there  was  no  alternative  except  to  repeat  the  attempt 
which  had  fiedled  under  Ele6n.  And  this  perhaps  she  might  have 
done  (as  we  shall  find  her  projecting  to  do  in  the  course  of  about 
four  years  forward),  if  it  had  not  been,  first,  that  the  Athenian 
mind  was  now  probably  sick  and  disheartened  about  Amphipolis, 
in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  disgrace  so  recently  undergone 
there ;  next)  that  AlkibiadSs,  the  new  chief  adviser  or  prime 
minister  of  Athens  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  an  inaccurate 
expression,  which  yet  suggests  the  reality  of  the  case),  was 
prompted  by  his  personal  impulses  to  turn  the  stream  of 
Athenian  ardour  into  a  different  channel.  Full  of  antipathy 
to  Sparta,  he  regarded  the  interior  of  Peloponnlsus  as  her  most 
vulnerable  point,  especially  in  the  present  disjointed  relations 
of  its  component  cities.  Moreover,  his  personal  thirst  for  glory 
was  better  gratified  amidst  the  centre  of  Grecian  life  than  by 
undertaking  an  expedition  into  a  distant  and  barbarous  region ; 
lastly,  he  probably  recollected  with  discomfort  the  hardships 
and  extreme  cold  (insupportable  to  all  except  the  iron  frame  of 
Sokratfo)  which  he  had  himself  endured  at  the  blockade  of 
Potidffia  twelve  years  before,'  and  which  any  armament  destined 
to  conquer  Amphipolis  would  have  to  go  through  again.  It 
was  under  these  impressions  that  he  now  began  to  press  his 
intra-Peloponnesian  operations  against  Lacedsemdn,  with  the 
view  of  organizing  a  counter-alliance  under  Argoe  sufficient  to 
keep  her  in  check,  and  at  any  rate  to  nullify  her  power  of 
carrying  invasion  beyond  the  isthmus.  All  this  was  to  be  done 
Mritfaout  ostensibly  breaking  the  peace  and  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Lacedssmdn,  which  stood  in  conspicuous  letters  on 
pillars  erected  in  both  cities. 

1  Plato,  Symp.  e.  86,  p.  290.  dciyol  yaip  ovr^tft  xc4u«m«,  vdyov  oZov  Sctvorarov,  Ac. 
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Coming  to  Argos  at  the  liead  of  a  few  Athenian  hoplitee  and 
EzDeditio  ^^'"i®^  ^^^  reinforced  by  Peloponnesian  allies, 
of  AIM*  Alkibiades  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  Athenian 
th«intoriOT  g^^^^^  traversing  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and 
o'  ^^!^  imposing  his  own  arrangements  in  various  quarters — 
a  spectacle  at  that  moment  new  and  striking.^  He 
first  turned  his  attention  to  the  Achaean  towns  in  the  north-west, 
where  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Patrse  to  ally  themselyes 
with  Athens,  and  even  to  undertake  the  labour  of  connecting 
their  town  with  the  sea  by  means  of  long  walls,  so  as  to  place 
themselves  within  the  protection  of  Athens  from  seaward.  He 
further  projected  the  erection  of  a  fort  and  the  formation  of  a 
naval  station  at  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Rhium,  just  at  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  whereby  the  Athenians, 
who  already  possessed  the  opposite  shore  by  means  of  Naupaktus, 
would  have  become  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf.  But 
the  Corinthians  and  Sikyonians,  to  whom  Uus  would  have 
been  a  serious  mischief  despatched  forces  enough  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  scheme— and  probably  also  to  hinder  the 
erection  of  the  walls  at  Patree.'  Yet  the  march  of  Alkibiadds 
doubtless  strengthened  the  anti-Laconian  interest  throughout 
the  Achaean  coast 

He  then  ret\imed  to  take  part  with  the  Argeians  in  a  war 
Attack  against  Epidaurus.    To  acquire  possession  of  this  city 

vponEpi-  would  much  facilitate  the  communication  between 
Araos  and  Athens  and  Argos,  since  it  was  not  only  immediately 
Athena.  opposite  to  the  island  of  .^^na  now  occupied  by  the 
Athenians,  but  also  opened  to  the  latter  an  access  by  land,  dis- 
pensing with  the  labour  of  circumnavigating  Cape  Skyllseum 
(the  south-eastern  point  of  the  Argeian  and  Epidaurian  penin- 
sula) whenever  they  sent  forces  to  Argos.  Moreover  the  territory 
of  Epidaurus  bordered  to  the  north  on  that  of  Corinth,  so  that 
the  possession  of  it  would  be  an  additional  guarantee  for  the 
neutrality  of  the  Corinthians.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  Epidaurus,  for  which  a  pretext  was  easily  found.  As 
presiding   and  administering   state  of  the   temple   of  ApoUc 

1  Thucyd.    ▼.    52.      iBokratte    (De  he  baa  a  right  to  call  attention  to  it 

Bigls.  sect  17»  p.  849)  speaks  of  this  as  somethii^  reny  memorable  at  the 

expedition  of  AJkibiadto  in  his  usual  time, 
loose  and  exaggerated  language ;  but       '  Thacgrd.  ▼.  62. 
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I^thifeiiB  (aituated  within  the  walls  of  ArgoeX  the  Ai*geiana 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  religions  supremacy  over  Epidaurus  and  other 
neighbouring  cities— seemingly  the  remnant  of  that  extensive 
supremacy,  political  as  well  as  religious,  which  in  early  times 
had  been  theirs.^  The  Epidaurians  owed  to  this  temple  certain 
sacrifices  and  other  ceremonial  obligations^one  of  which,  arising 
out  of  some  circumstance  which  we  cannot  understand,  was  now 
due  and  unperformed :  at  least  so  the  Ai^ians  alleged.  Such 
default  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  getting  together  a  mili- 
tary force  to  attack  the  Epidaurians  and  enforce  the  obligation. 

Their  invading  march  however  was  for  a  time  suspended  by 
the  news  that  king  Agis,  with  the  full  force  of  Lace-  Movementa 
diemdn  and  her  allies,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Leuktra,  ^J^^^i^^' 
one  of  the  border  towns  of  Laconia  on  the  north-west,  ArgdaiuL 
towards  Mount  Lyksum  and  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii.  What  this 
movement  meant  was  known  only  to  Agis  himself,  who  did  not 
even  explain  the  purpose  to  lus  own  soldiers  or  officers  or  allies.* 
But  the  sacrifice  constantly  offered  before  passing  the  border  was 
found  so  unfavourable  that  he  abandoned  his  march  for  the 
present  and  returned  home.  The  month  Kameins,  a  period  of 
truce  aa  well  as  religious  festival  among  the  Dorian  states,  being 
now  at  hand,  he  directed  the  allies  to  hold  themselves  prepared 
for  an  outmarch  as  soon  as  that  month  had  expired. 

On  being  informed  that  Agis  had  dismissed  his  troops,  the 
Argeians  prepared  to  execute  their  invasion  of  Epi-  ^^  sacred 
daurus.    The  day  on  which  they  set  out  was  already  month 
the  26th  of  the  month  preceding  the  Kameian  month,  ^^  pS^ 
so  that  there  remained  only  three  days  before  the  com-   JjiSana 
mencement  of  that  latter  month  with  its  holy  truce,  w££  their 
binding  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Dorian        ° 
states  generally,  to  which  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Epidaurus  all 
belonged.    But  the  Argeians  made  use  of  that  very  peculiarity 
of  the  season,  which  was  accounted  likely  to  keep  them  at  home, 
to  facilitate  their  scheme,  by  playing  a  trick  with  the  calendar, 
and  proclaiming  one  of  those  arbitrary  interferences  with  the 

1 11i«c.  ▼.  88,  with  ]>r  Amold'a  note,   emplojed  the  mllltsiy  ferae  of  her 

SThncyd.  ▼.  64.    ^^m  M  piUU  Siroi   aUlee  without   any  ngttd  to  their 

vTpttnvova-iv  ovik  «!  v^Accf  ii  kv  Mft^   feeUnga— quite  as  decidedly  aa  Athena, 

4#my.  though  there  were  aome  among  them 

Thla  incident  shows  that  Spaiia   too  powerful  to  be  thua  treated. 
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reckoning  of  time  which  the  Greeks  occasionally  employed  to 
correct  the  ever-recur  ring  confusion  of  their  lunar  system .  Eaving 
begun  their  march  on  the  2Gth  of  the  month  before  Eameius, 
the  Argeians  called  each  succeeding  day  still  the  26th,  thus  dis- 
allowing the  lapse  of  time,  and  pretending  that  the  Eameian 
month  had  not  yet  commenced.  This  proceeding  was  further 
facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  their  allies  of  Athens,  Elia, 
and  Mantineia,  not  being  Dorians,  were  under  no  obligation  to 
observe  the  Karneian  truce.  Accordingly  the  army  marched 
from  Argos  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and  spent  seemingly 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  laying  it  waste  ;  all  this  time  being 
really,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  other  Dorian  states,  part 
of  the  Karneian  truce,  which  the  Argeians,  adopting  their  own 
arbitrary  computation  of  time,  professed  not  to  be  violating. 
The  Epidaurians,  unable  to  meet  them  single-handed  in  the 
field,  invoked  the  aid  of  their  allies,  who  however  had  already 
been  summoned  by  Sparta  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  did  not 
choose,  any  more  than  the  Spartans,  to  move  during  the  Eameian 
month  itself.  Some  allies,  however,  perhaps  the  Corinthians, 
came  as  far  as  the  Epidaurian  border,  but  did  not  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  lend  aid  by  entering  the  territory  alone.^ 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  54.    *ApycuK  S*  avax»-  80— they  called  each  snooeesive  d&j  hj 

pfii<ravTMv  ainStv  (the  LacedsemoniaiuX  the  same  name  —  they  stopped  the 

rov  vp^  Tov  Kopvctov  iiyivh%  i^eMSm^t  computed  march  of  tim»— the  S7th  was 

rrrpaBi  4>9ivoyrot,  teal  ayovrtt  r^v  never  admitted  to  have  arrived.    Dr. 

yiinipav  ravriiy  wdvra  rhv  xp6-  Thirlwall  translates  It  (Hist  Gr.  Tol. 

vovt   iaifiaXoy  <«  r^¥  *Ewiiavpiav  koli  ill.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  381)—"  they  began  their 

iiiovv  'BviJavpioi  ik  rovv  (vftfiixovs  march  on  a  aay  which  thev  had  olwagB 

imKoXovrro*  &¥  rivti  oi  fikv  thy  i^v a  been   used  to  keep  holy  .     Bat  the 

ir  a  o  V  ^  a  0-  i  o-  a  V  r  o,  ot  Bi  koX  it  ftc0o-  words  on  this  consnuction  introduce  a 

piov  T^f  *Birtdavpia9  i\06vT9t  r(vvx^(!ov.  new  fact  which  has  no  visible  bearing 

In  explaining  this  passage,  I  Tentare  on  the  mahi  affirmation  of  the  sen- 

to  depart  from  the  views  of  all  the  tenoe. 

commentators ;  with  the  less  scmple,  The  meaning  which  I  give  may 

as  it  seems  to  me  that  even  the  best  perhaps  be  called  in  question  on  the 

of  them  are  here  embarrassed  and  ground  that  such  tampering  with  the 

nnsatisfactorv.  calendar  is  too  absurd  and  childish  to 

The  meaning  which  I  give  to  the  have  been  really  committed.    Tet  it  is 

words  is  the  most  strict  and  literal  not  more  absurd  than  the  two  vbtee 

possible— '*  The  Argeians,  having  set  said    to    have    been    passed  by  the 

oat  on  the  26th  of  the  month  before  Athenian  assembly  (in  290  B.C.X  ^bo. 

Kameios,  and  keeping  that  day  during  being  in  the  month  of  Munychion,  fltst 

the  v>hoU  time,  invaded  the  Epidaurian  passed  a  vote  that  that  month  shoold 

territory  and  went  on  ravaging  it",  be  the  month  Anthestdrion— next  that 

By  "daring  the  whole  time"  is  meant  it  should  be  the  month  BoAdromion ; 

daring  the  whole  time  that  this  expe-  in  order  that  Demetrius  Poliork^tte 

dition  lasted.  That  is,  in  mv  Judgment  might  be  initiated  both  in  the  leaser 

-4hey  kept  the  20th  day  of  the  ante-  and  greater  mysteries  of  DtoidtAr  both 

cedent  month  for  a  whole  fortnight  or  nearly  at  the  same  time.    Demetrinsi, 
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Meanwhile  the  Athenianfl  had  convoked  another  congress  of 
deputies  at  Mantineia,  for  the  purpose  of  discnssing  con-,^^^ 
propositions  of  peace :  perhaps  this  may  have  been  a  Mutlneia 
point  carried  by  Nikias  at  Athens,  in  spite  of  Alkibia-  the^SSBcoT 
d&.    What  other  dApnties  attended,  we  are  not  told :  JjJJJtJ!^^* 
but  Enphamidas,  coming  as  envoy  from  Corinth, 
animadverted,  even  at  the  opening  of  the  debates,  upon  the  in- 


beinff  about  to  qnit  Athena  in  the 
month  Mnnychlon,  went  through  both 
ceremonies  with  little  or  no  delay 
(Plntareh,  Demetrlns,  c.  86).  Ck>mpare 
Aiio  the  speech  ascribed  to  Alexander 
at  the  Oranikns,  directing  a  second 
month,  Artemisina,  to  be  substituted 
for  the  month  Daesius  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
«.1(JX 

Besides  if  we  look  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Argefans  themselves  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  (d.c.  889,  Xenophdn, 
Hellen.  iv.  7,  2.  6 ;  ▼.  1,  29),  we  shall 
See  them  playing  an  analogous  trick 
with  the  calendar  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sacred  truce.  WHen  the 
lAoediemonians  invaded  Ar^iros,  the 
Argeians  despatched  heralds  with 
wreaths  and  the  appropriate  Insignia, 
to  warn  them  oflf  on  the  ground  of  it 
being  the  period  of  the  Holy  truce— 
thaaghiirecUlywoinotto—ovx  ^irtfrc 
icdBijKoi  o  xP<^fo<i  AAA'  6v6r9 
iliPaXK9i¥  ii.i\Koi9v    AaxcSat- 

t^iiva  f — 0(  8i  'Aayriott  iwtt  iyvtatrav  ov 
dv«n|<r6fMVOt  icwAveii',  Ivr/i^av,  mairtp 
clwtfco'ay,  iirre^avttftivovt  ivo  xi^pv- 
cac,  viro^^por  raf  (Tvo  vt  av.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  this  strata- 
gem was  successful:  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians did  not  dare  to  act  in  defiance 
of  the  summons  of  the  heralds,  who 
affirmed  that  it  wu  the  time  of  the 
truce,  though  in  reality  it  was  not  so, 
At  hist  the  Spartan  kinc  Agesipolls 
actually  went  both  to  Olympia  and 
Delphi,  to  put  the  express  question  to 
those  oracles,  whether  he  was  bound 
to  accept  the  truce  at  any  moment, 
right  or  wrong,  when  it  might  suit  the 
-convenience  of  the  Argeians  to  bring  it 
forward  as  a  sham  plea  (imA^ptiP). 
The  oradea  both  told  nim  that  ne  was 
under  no  obligation  to  submit  to  such 
a  pretence :  accordingly,  he  sent  back 
the  heralds,  refusing  to  attend  to  their 
summons;  and  invaded  the  Argeian 
territory. 

Now  here  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
with  this  dliference— that  the  Argeians, 


-  when  they  are  invaders  of  Epidaurus, 
falsify  the  calendar  in  order  to  blot  out 
the  holy  truce  where  it  really  ought  to 
have  oome:  whereas,  when  they  are  the 
party  invaded,  they  commit  similar 
falsification  in  order  to  introduce  the 
trace  where  it  does  not  legitimately 
belong.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that 
such  an  analcgons  mcident  Justifies 
the  interpretation  which  I  have  given 
of  the  passage  now  before  us  in 
Thucydidte. 

But  even  if  I  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  case  so  exactly  parallel.  I 
should  still  defend  the  interpretation. 
Looking  to  the  state  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  calendars,  the  proceeding 
imputed  to  the  Argeians  ought  not  to 
be  looked  on  as  too  preposterous  and 
absurd  for  adoption,  with  the  same 
eyes  as  we  should  regard  it  now. 

With  the  exception  of  Athens,  we 
do  not  know  completely  the  calendar 
of  a  single  other  Grecian  city ;  but  we 
know  uat  the  months  of  all  were 
lunar  months,  and  that  the  practice 
followed  in  regard  to  intercalation, 
for  the  prevention  of  inconvenient 
divergence  between  lunar  and  solar 
time,  was  different  in  each  different 
city.  Accordingly  the  lunar  month  of 
one  city  did  not  (except  by  accident) 
either  oegin  or  end  at  the  same  time  as 
the  lunar  month  of  another.  M.  Boeckh 
observes  (ad  Corp,  Inscr.  T.  L  p.  734)— 
"  Variorum  populorum  menses,  qui 
sibi  secundum  legitimos  annorum 
cardines  respondent  non  quovis  con- 
veniunt  anno,  nisi  cydus  intercala- 
tionum  utrique  populo  idem  sit:  sed 
ubi  differunt  cycli,  altero  populo  prius 
intercalante  mensem  dum  non  inter- 
calat  alter,  eorum  qui  non  Intercalarunt 
mensis  certus  cedit  Jam  in  eum  mensem 
niterorum  qui  pnecedit  Ulum  cui  vulgo 
respondet  certus  iste  mensis:  quod 
tnmen  negllgere  solent  chronologi ". 
Compare  also  the  valuable  Disserta* 
tion  of  K.  F.  Hermann.  Ueber  die 
Griechische  Monatskunde,  Gotting. 
1844,  pp.  21—27,  where  all  that  is  known 
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consistency  of  assembling  a  peace  congress  while  war  was  actually 
n^ng  in  the  Epidaurian  territory.  So  much  were  the  Athenian 
deputies  struck  with  this  observation,  that  they  departed,  per- 
suaded the  Argeians  to  retire  from  Epidauros,  and  then  came 
back  to  resume  negotiations.  Still  however  the  pretensions  of 
both  parties  were  found  irreconcilable,  and  the  congress  broke 
up ;  upon  which  the  Argeians  again  returned  to  renew  their 
devastations  in  Epidaurus,  while  the  Lacedeemonians,  immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  the  Earneian  month,  marched  out  again,  as 
far  as  their  border  town  of  Earyse,  but  were  again  arrested  and 
forced  to  return  by  unfavourable  border-sacrifices.    Intimation 


about  the  Gredan  nuam  and  arrange- 
ment of  monthf  is  well  brought 
together. 

The  names  of  the  Aigeian  months 
we  hardly  know  at  ail  (see  K.  F. 
Hermann,  pp.  84—124):  indeed  the  only 
single  name  resting  on  positive  proof 
is  that  of  a  month  Hermctut,    How  far 


the  months  of  Argos  agreed  with  those 
of  Epidaurus  or  Sparta  we  do  not  know 


nor  hare  we  any  right  to  presume  that 
they  did  agree.     Nor  is  it  by 
means  clear  that  every  city  In  Greece 


by  any 


had  what  may  properly  be  called  a 
avtUm  of  intercalation,  so  correct  as  to 
keep  the  calendar  right  without* 
frequent  arbitrary  interferences.  Bven 
at  Athens,  it  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  Metonic  calendar  was 
ever  actually  received  into  civil  use 
Cicero,  in  describins  the  practice  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  about  reckoning  of 
time,  characterizes  their  interferences 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
calendar  as  occasional  rather  than 
svstematic.  Verres  took  occasion  from 
these  interferences  to  make  a  still 
more  violent  change,  by  declaring  the 
ides  of  January  to  be  the  calends  of 
March  (CScero,  Verr.  U.  62, 129). 

Now  where  a  people  are  accustomed 
to  get  wrong  in  their  calendar,  and  to 
see  occasional  interferences  introduced 
by  authority  to  set  them  right,  the 
step  which  I  here  suppose  the  Araeians 
to  nave  taken  about  the  invasion  of 
Bpidaums  will  not  appear  absurd  and 
preposterous.  The  Axgelans  would 
pretend  that  the  real  time  for  celebrat- 
ing the  festival  of  Kameia  had  not 
yet  arrived.  On  that  point,  they  were 
not  bound  to  follow  the  views  of  other 
Dorian  states— since  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  recofi^ed 


authority  for  proclaimiiu  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Kameian  tance,  as 
the  Bleians  proclaimed  the  Olympic, 
and  the  Corinthians  the  Isthmiac  truce. 
In  saying  therefore  that  the  26th  of  the 
month  preceding  Kameius  should  be 
repeated,  and  that  the  27th  should  not 
be  recognized  as  arriving  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  the  Aigeian 
government  would  only  be  employing 
an  expedient  the  like  of  which  had 
been  before  resorted  to— though,  in  the 
case  before  us,  it  was  employed  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose. 

The  Spartan  month  HtkaUmbt^iM 
appears  to  have  corresponded  with 
the  Attic  month  Hekatombaoon— the 
Spartan  month  following  it,  JTameiiu, 
with  the  Attic  month  Metageitnion 
(Hermann,  p.  112)— our  months  July  and 
August ;  such  correspondence  being  b  j 
no  means  exact  or  constant  Both  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Odller  sneak  of  Hekatom- 
beus  as  if  it  were  the  Argeian  month 
preceding  Kameius ;  but  we  only  know 
it  as  a  Spartan  month.  Its  name  does 
not  appear  among  the  months  of  the 
Dorian  cities  In  8icily,  among  whom 
nevertheless  Kameius  seems  universaL 
See  Franz,  Comm.  ad.  Corp.  Inscript. 
Grsec.  No.  6475,  6491,  6640,  Part  zzxiL 
p.  640. 

The  tricks  played  with  the  calendar 
at  Rome,  by  political  authorities  for 
party  purposes,  are  well  known  to 
every  one.  And  even  in  some  states  of 
Greece  the  course  of  the  calendar  was 
so  uncertain  as  to  serve  as  a  proverbial 
expression  for  inextricable  confusion. 
See Hesychios— 4 v  K4^  m  nfiia^s 
<irt  Twv  bVK  tvyimarmv  •  oititts  yap  oU*9 
cv  Key  Tif  71  ^|Uf^a^  ort  oim  ivraow  ai 
^M^pai,  iJik*  ««  «icaaTOt  0cAovoxv  ayowt 
—See  also  Aristoph.  Nubes,  606. 
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of  tlieir  ont-march,  however,  was  transmitted  to  Athens ;  upon 
which  AlkibiadSs,  at  the  head  of  1000  Athenian  hoplites,  was 
sent  to  join  the  Argeians.  But  before  he  arrived,  the  Lacedsd- 
monian  army  had  been  already  disbanded ;  so  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  required,  and  tiie  Argeians  carried  their  ravages 
over  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Epidaums  before  they  at  length 
evacuated  it.^ 

The  Epidaurians  were  reinforced  about  the  end  of  September 
by  a  detachment  of  300  Lacedsemonian  hoplites  under  Agesip- 
pidas,  sent  by  sea  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  Of 
this  the  Argeians  preferred  loud  complaints  at  Athens.  They 
had  good  reason  to  condemn  the  negligence  of  the  Athenians  as 
allies,  for  not  having  kept  better  naval  watch  at  their  neighbour- 
ing station  of  JSgina,  and  for  having  allowed  this  enemy  to  enter 
the  harbour  of  Epidaurus.  But  they  took  another  ground  of 
complaint  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  alliance  between 
Athens,  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
neither  of  the  four  should  suffer  the  passage  of  troops  Athenian 
through  its  territory  without  the  joint  consent  of  alL  thesSS-Sbe 
Now  the  sea  was  accounted  a  part  of  the  territory  of  alliance 
Athens ;  so  that  the  Athenians  had  violated  this  article  Athenaand 
of  the  treaty  by  permitting  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ^^JJ^iwain 
send  troops  by  sea  to  Epidauma  And  the  Argeians  name,  bnt 
now  required  Athens,  in  compensation  for  this  wrong,  yioiated  ^ 
to  carry  back  the  Messenians  and  Helots  from  Kephal-  i>y^ti»- 
lenia  to  Pylus,  and  allow  them  to  ravage  Laconia.  The  Athe- 
nianS)  under  the  persuasion  of  Alkibiad^  complied  with  their 
requisition  ;  inscribing,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  on  which  their 
alliance  with  Sparta  stood  recorded,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
not  observed  their  oaths.    Nevertheless  they  still  abstained  from 

1  Thttcyd.  ▼.  55.  xol 'A(Hiveu«r  avroif  esqDedition  and  retnmed  home".    But 

X^Atoi  ifioifirio-aw  &irXirac  icai  *AXKtfiidSif9  no  anthority  is  produced  for  ^tting 

orpaTnybf,  wv06fitvQi  rovv  Aax«ftat|u>-  BDch  a  meaning  npon  the  Terb  cKorpa- 

vtovf  j^ctf-TparcvT^oi  •   leat  <Z»f  ovAlv  m  tcvm  :  and  the  view  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who 

ainrnv    iSti,    air^A0ov.     This    ia   the  conoeiTes  that  this  meaning  ezcliuiTely 

reading     which     Portna,    Blomfleld,  belongs  to  the  preterite  or  pluperfect 

Didot,    and   G&Uer  either  adopt  or  tense,  is  powennlly  contradicted  by 

recommend ;  leaving  out  the  particle  the  nae  of  the  word  i^9vrpanvii4tm¥0.L 

64  which  stands  in  the  common  text  7),  the  same  Terb  ana  the  same  tense, 

after  wv06tuvoi.  yet  in  a  meaning  oontnuy  to  thai  which 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  reading,  we  he  assigns, 
must  construe  ifto-TpartvoBat  (as  Dr.        It  appears  to  me  the  less  ob)ectSon- 

Arnold  and  Poppo  construe  it)  in  the  able  proceedinff  of  the  two,  to  cflspense 

sense  of  "  had  already  completed  their  with  the  particle  64. 
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formally  throwing  up  their  treaty  with  Lacediemdn,  or  breaking 
it  in  any  other  way.^  The  relations  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
thus  remained,  in  name — ^peace  and  alliance — bo  far  as  concerns 
direct  operations  against  each  other's  territory ;  in  reality — ^hostile 
action  as  well  as  hostile  manoeuvring,  against  each  other,  as  allies 
respectively  of  third  parties. 

I  The  Argeians,  after  having  prolonged  their  incursions  on  the 
Epidaurian  territory  throughout  all  the  autumn,  made  in  the 
winter  an  unavailing  attempt  to  take  the  town  itself  by  storm. 
Though  there  was  no  considerable  action,  but  merely  a  succession 
of  desultory  attacks,  in  some  of  which  the  Epidaurians  even  had 
the  advantage,  yet  they  still  suffered  serious  hardship,  and 
pressed  their  case  forcibly  on  the  sympathy  of  Sparta.  Thus 
importuned,  and  mortified  as  well  as  alarmed  by  the  increasing 
defection  or  coldness  which  they  now  experienced  throughout 
Peloponnesus,  the  Lacedaemonians  determined,  during  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  put  forth  their  strength 
vigorously,  and  win  back  their  lost  ground.' 

Towards  the  month  of  June  (B.a  418),  they  marched  with 
B.C.  41&  ^^  ^^  force,  fi'eemen  as  well  as  Helots,  under 
King  Agis,  against  Argos.  The  Tegeans  and  other 
Atkos  bv  Arcadian  allies  joined  them  on  the  march,  while  their 
Felice-  other  allies  near  the  Isthmus — Boeotians,  Megarian^ 
bS?hiuw°**  Corinthians,  Sikyonians,  Phliasians,  &c. — were 
and  Ck>riii-     directed  to  assemble  at  Phlius.    The  number  of  these 


latter  allies  was  very  considerable — for  we  hear  of 
5000  Boeotian  hoplites  and  2000  Corinthian  ;  the  Boeotians  had 
with  them  also  6000  light-armed,  500  horsemen,  and  500  foot- 
soldiers,  who  ran  alongside  of  the  horsemen.  The  numbers 
of  the  rest,  or  of  Spartans  themselves,  we  do  not  know;  nor 
probably  did  Thucydid^  himself  know :  for  we  find  him 
remarking  elsewhere  the  impenetrable  concealment  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  all  public  affairs,  in  reference  to  the  numbers 
at  the  subsequent  battle  of  Mantineia.  Such  muster  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  alliance  was  no  secret  to  the  Argeians,  who 
marching  first  to  Mantineia,  and  there  taking  up  the  force  of  that 
city  as  well  as  3000  Eleian  hoplites  who  came  to  join  them,  met 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  march  at  Methydrium  in  Arcadia. 
1  Thucyd.  t.  60.  s  Thucyd.  t.  67. 
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The  two  armies  being  posted  on  opposite  hills,  the  Argeians  had 
resolved  to  attack  Agis  the  next  day,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
joining  his  allies  at  Phlins.  But  he  eluded  this  separate  encounter 
by  decamping  in  the  nighty  reached  Phlius,  and  operated  his 
junction  in  safety.  We  do  not  hear  that  there  was  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  army  any  commander  of  lochus,  who,  copying  the 
nnreasonable  punctilio  of  Amompharetos  before  the  battle  of 
Plateea,  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  retreat  before  the  enemy,  to 
the  imminent  risk  of  the  whole  army.  And  the  fact  that  no 
similar  incident  occurred  now  may  be  held  to  prove  that  the 
Lacedffimonians  had  acquired  greater  iiEuniliarity  with  the 
exigencies  of  actual  warfare. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedsemonian  retreat  was  known  in  the 
morning,  the  Argeians  left  their  position  also,  and 
marched  with  their  allies,  first  to  Ajgos  itself,  next  ^^^^ 
to  Nemea,  on  the  ordinary  road  from  Ck>rinth  and  inTadento 
Phlius  to  Argos,  by  which  they  imagined  that  the  di^eraut 
invaders  would  approach.    But  Agis  acted  differently.  ^U^' 
Distributing  his  force  into  three  divisions,  he  himself, 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Arcadians,  taking  a  short,  but  ve/y 
rugged  and  difficult  road,  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  mountains,  and 
descended  straight  into  the  plain  near  Argo&    The  Corinthians, 
Pellenians,  and   Phliasians  were   directed    to   follow  another 
mountain  road,  which  entered  the  same  plain  upon  a  different 
point ;  while  the  Boeotians,  Ck)rinthians,  and  Sikyonians  followed 
the  longer,  more  even,  and  more  ordinary  route  by  Nemea. 
This  route,  though  apparently  frequented  and  convenient,  led  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  a  narrow  ravine  called  the  TrStus, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  mountains.    The  united  army  under 
Agis  was  much  superior  in  number  to  the  Argeians ;  but  if  all 
had  marched  in  one  line  by  the  frequented  route  through  the 
narrow  Trdtus,  their  superiority  of  number  would  have  been  of 
little  use,  whilst  the  Argeians  would  have  had  a  position  highly 
favourable  to  their  defence.    By  dividing  his  force,  and  taking 
the  mountain  road  with  his  own  division,  Agis  got  into  the  plain 
of  Argos  in  the  rear  of  the  Argeian  position  at  Nemea.    Be 
anticipated  that  when  the  Argeians  saw  him  devastating  their 
properties  near  the  city,  they  would  forthwith  quit  the  advan- 
tageous ground  near  Nemea  to  come  and  attack  him  in  the  plain  : 
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the  Boeotian  division  would  thus  find  the  road  hy  Nemea  and  the 
TrStua  open,  and  wonld  be  able  to  march  without  resistance  into 
the  plain  of  Axgoe,  where  their  numerous  cavalry  would  act  with 
effect  against  the  Argeians  engaged  in  attacking  Agis.  This 
triple  march  was  executed.  Agis  with  his  division,  and  the 
Corinthians  with  theirs,  got  across  the  mountains  into  the 
Argeian  plain  during  the  night ;  while  the  Argeians,^  hearing  at 
daybreak  that  he  was  near  their  city,  ravaging  Saminthus  and 
other  places,  left  their  position  at  Nemea  to  come  down  to  the 
plain  and  attack  him.  In  their  march  they  had  a  partial 
skirmish  with  the  Corinthian  division,  which,  having  reached  a 
high  ground  immediately  above  the  Argeian  plain,  was  found 
nearly  in  the  road.  But  this  affair  was  indecisive,  and  they  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  plain  near  to  Agis  and  the  Lacedso- 
monians,  who  lay  between  them  and  their  city. 

On  both  sides  the  armies  were  marshalled,  and  order  taken  for 
Snperior  battle.  But  the  situation  of  tiie  Argeians  was  in 
forces  and  reality  little  less  than  desperate ;  for  while  they  had 
ugeoos  Agis  and  his  division  in  their  front,  the  Corinthian 
{£«  iovBden  detachment  was  near  enough  to  take  them  in  flank, 
jdangerof  and  the  Boeotians  marching  along  the  undefended 
A^sl^et  road  through  the  Trdtus  would  attack  them  in  the 
^5.^™*®  rear.  The  Boeotian  cavalry  too  would  act  with  full 
an^stioe  effect  upon  them  in  the  plain,  since  neither  Argosy 
Aiveiaiii,  Elis,  nor  Mantineia  seems  to  have  possessed  any 
dmw8*£e  horsemen  :  a  description  of  force  which  ought  to  have 
SnatiafkLo-  ^®^  ^^*  ^^  Athens,  though  from  some  cause  which 
fcicm  of  the  does  not  appear  the  Athenian  contingent  had  not  yet 
*^**'  arrived.    Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a  position  so  very 

critieal,  both  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  were  elate  with  confi- 
dence and  impatient  for  battle  ;  thinking  only  of  the  division  of 
Agis  immediately  in  their  front  which  appeared  to  be  enclosed 
between  them  and  their  city,  and  taking  no  heed  to  the  other 
formidable  enemies  in  their  flank  and  rear.  But  the  Argeian 
generals  were  better  aware  than  their  soldiers  of  the  real  danger ; 
and  just  as  the  two  armies  were  about  to  charge,  Alkiphron, 
proxenus  of  the  LacedsBmonians  at  Argos,  accompanied  Thrasyllus, 

^Thncyd.  T.  50.  ot  U  'Apytloi  yvdrrtt  ifioi^Bow  i^iLtpat  {3i|  iK  rit 
iitfUatf  dec. 
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one  of  the  five  generalB  of  the  Argeians,  to  a  separate  parley  with 
Agifl,  without  consultation  or  privity  on  the  part  of  their  own 
army.  They  exhorted  Agis  not  to  force  on  a4>attle,  assuring  him 
that  the  Argeians  were  ready  both  to  give  and  receive  equitable 
aatisfaction  in  all  matters  of  complaint  which  the  Lacediemonians 
might  urge  against  them,  and  to  conclude  a  juet  peace  for  the 
future.  Agis,  at  once  acquiescing  in  the  proposal,  granted  them 
a  truce  of  four  months  to  accomplish  what  they  had  promised. 
He  on  his  part  aJso  took  this  step  without  consulting  either  Ids 
army  or  his  allies,  simply  addressing  a  few  words  of  confidential 
talk  to  one  of  the  official  Spartans  near  him.  Immediately  he 
gave  the  order  for  repeat,  and  the  army,  instead  of  being  led  to 
battle,  was  conducted  out  of  the  Argeian  territory,  through  the 
Nemean  road  whereby  the  Boeotians  had  just  been  entering. 
But  it  required  all  the  habitual  discipline  of  Lacedaemonian 
soldiers  to  make  them  obey  this  order  of  the  Spartan  king,  alike 
unexpected  and  unwelcome.^  For  the  army  were  fully  sensible 
both  of  the  prodigious  advantages  of  their  position,  and  of  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  invading  force,  so  that  all  the 
three  divisions  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  Agis,  and 
penetrated  with  shame  at  the  thoughts  of  so  disgraceful  a  retreat 
And  when  they  all  saw  themselves  in  one  united  body  at  Nemea, 
previous  to  breaking  up  and  going  home, — so  as  to  have  before 
their  eyes  their  own  full  numbers  and  the  complete  equipment  of 
one  of  the  finest  Hellenic  armies  which  had  ever  been  assembled, 
— ^the  Argeian  body  of  allies,  before  whom  they  wete  now  retir- 
ing, appeared  contemptible  in  the  comparison,  and  they  separated 
with  yet  warmer  and  more  universal  indignation  against  the 
king  who  had  betrayed  their  cause. 

On  returning  home,  Agis  incurred  not  less  blame  from  the 
Spartan  authorities  than  from  his  own  army,  for  hav-  gerera  cell- 
ing thrown  away  so  admirable  an  opportunity  of  ^^^^^ 
subduing  Argos.    This  was  assuredly  no  more  than  nfara  to 
he  deserved ;  but  we  read,  with  no  small  astonish-  ^P^^^* 
ment,  that  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  on  returning  were  even 
more  exasperated  against  Thrasyllus,*  whom  they  accused  of 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  60.    oi  6t  AoJceSotM^i/tot        >  Thucyd.    t.   60.      'Apyttot   82   xal 

irol  Oi  (vmiaxoi  ctirovTO  ukv  &t  i^ytlro  m&roi  irt  ir  iroAA^  irA«iori  olri^  *^X^^ 

Bii  f^y  v6fi.ov, 9V airi^  H  *txo» kot  oAAjj-  ro^$    vwtivaii^vcvt    akcv    rov 

Aovf  m^Kg Tbv*Ayir,  ftc  ir X if  0 o vv,  dtc. 
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having  traitoroasly  thrown  awaj  a  certain  victoiy.  They  had 
indeed  good  ground,  in  the  received  pi|Uitice,  to  censure  him  for 
having  concluded  a  truce  without  taking  the  sense  of  the  people. 
It  was  their  custom,  on  returning  from  a  march,  to  hold  a  pohlic 
court-martial  hefore  entering  the  city,  at  a  place  called  the 
Charadrus  or  winter  torrent  near  the  walls,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjudicating  on  offences  and  faults  committed  in  the  army. 
Such  was  their  wrath  on  this  occasion  against  ThrasyUus,  that 
they  would  scarcely  he  prevailed  upon  even  to  pat  him  upon  his 
trial,  hut  hegan  to  stone  him.  He  was  forced  to  seek  personal 
safety  at  the  altar ;  upon  which  the  soldiers  tried  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  have  his  property  confiscated.^ 

Very  shortly  afterwards  the  expected  Athenian  contingent 
it^j  arrived,  which  prohahly  ought  to  have  come  earlier : 

^iUadte.  ^^^  hoplites,  with  300  horsemen,  under  Lach^  and 
lAchto^dte..  Nikostratus.  Alkihiad^  came  as  amhassador,  pro- 
It&ni^  hahly  serving  as  a  soldier  also  among  the  horsemen. 
SAr*o8^  The  Argeians,  notwithstanding  their  displeasure 
expecfltion  against  Thrasyllus,  nevertheless  felt  themselves 
niMia?*'  pledged  to  ohserve  the  truce  which  he  had  concluded, 
meians,  and  their  magistrates  accordingly  desired  the  newly- 
neians,  and  arrived  Athenians  to  depart  Nor  was  Alkihiad^ 
a^l^iie  ®^^^  permitted  to  approach  and  address  the  puhUc 
Arcadian  assemhly,  until  the  Mantineian  and  Eleian  allies 
orcbo-  insisted  that  thus  much  at  least  should  not  he  refused, 

menna.  j^  assembly  was  therefore  convened,  in  which  these 

allies  took  part,  along  with  the  Argeians.  AlkibiadSs  contended 
strenuously  that  the  recent  truce  with  the  Lacedemonians  was 
null  and  void,  since  it  had  been  contracted  without  the  privity 
of  all  the  allies,  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the 
alliance.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  to  resume  military- 
operations  forthwith,  in  conjunction  with  the  reinforcement  now 
seasonably  arrived.  His  speech  so  persuaded  the  assembly,  that 
the  Mantineians  and  Eleians  consented  at  once  to  join  him  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Arcadian  town  of  Orchomenus ;  the 
Argeians  also^  though  at  first  reluctant,  very  speedily  followed 
them  thither.  Orchomenus  was  a  place  important  to  acquire, 
not  merely  because  its  territory  joined  that  of  Mantineia  on  the 
*  Thnoyd.  t.  SO. 
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northwaid,  but  because  the  Lacedsemoniaiu  had  deposited  therein 
the  hostages  which  they  had  taken  from  ArcadiaTi  townships 
and  villages  as  guarantee  for  fidelity.  Its  walls  were,  however^ 
in  bad  condition,  and  its  inhabitants,  after  a  short  resistance, 
capitulated.  They  agreed  to  become  allies  of  Mantineia,  to  furnish 
hostages  for  faithful  adhesion  to  such  aUiance,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  hostages  deposited  with  them  by  Sparta.^ 

Encouraged  by  first  success,  the  allies  debated  what  they  should 
next  undertake.  The  Eleians  contended  strenuously  ^^ 
for  a  march  against  Lepreum,  while  the  Mantineians  apanst 
were  anxious  to  attack  their  enemy  and  neighbour  2S»  meiso* 
Tegea.  The  Argeians  and  Athenians  preferred  the  Jj^J^ 
latter,  incomparably  the  more  important  enterprise  of 
the  two ;  but  such  was  the  disgust  of  the  Eleians  at  the  rejection 
of  their  proposition,  that  they  abandoned  the  army  altogether, 
and  went  home.  Notwithstanding  their  desertion,  however,  the 
remaining  allies  continued  together  at  Mantineia  organizing  their 
attack  upon  Tegea,  in  which  city  they  had  a  strong  favourable 
party,  who  had  actually  laid  their  plans,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  proclaiming  the  revolt  of  the  city  from  Sparta,'  when  the 
philo-Laconian  Tegeans  just  saved  themselves  by  despatching  an 
urgent  message  to  Sparta  and  receiving  the  most  rapid  succour. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Orchomenus,  vented  anew  all  their  displeasure 
against  Agis,  whom  they  now  threatened  with  the  severe  punish- 
ment  of  demolishing  his  house  and  fining  him  in  the  sum  of 
100,000  drachmae,  or  about  27|  Attic  talents.  He  urgently 
entreated  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  him  of 
redeeming  by  some  brave  deed  the  ill  name  which  he  had 
incurred  ;  if  he  failed  in  doing  so,  then  they  might  inflict  upon 
him  what  penalty  they  chose.  The  penalty  was  accordingly 
withdrawn ;  but  a  restriction,  new  to  the  Spartan  constitution^ 
was  now  placed  upon  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  had  been 
before  a  part  of  his  prerogative  to  lead  out  the  aimy  single- 
handed  and  on  his  own  authority  ;  but  a  council  of  Ten  was 
now  named,  without  whose  concurrence  he  was  interdicted  from 
exercising  such  power.* 

1  Thucyd.  t.  62.       >  Thucyd.  t.  64.    ovov  owe  a^miMy,  &e. 
3  Tbu(;yd.  ▼.  63. 
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To  the  great  good  fortune  of  Agis,  the  preBsIng  meaaage  now 
B.C.41&  arrived  announcing  imminent  revolt  of  Tegea,  the 
Danger  of  ^^^  important  ally  of  Sparta,  and  close  upon  her 
Tmm*-  border.  Such  was  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  newf^ 
the  Lace-  that  the  whole  military  population  instantly  started 
mawTto"  °^  ^  reb'eve  the  place,  Agis  at  their  head ;  the  most 
iu  relief.  rapid  movement  ever  known  to  have  been  made  by 
Lacedsemonian  soldiers.^  When  they  arrived  at  Orestheium  in 
Arcadia  in  their  way,  perhaps  hearing  that  the  danger  was  some- 
what less  pressing,  they  sent  back  to  Sparta  one-sixth  part  of  the 
forces,  for  home  defence,  the  oldest  as  weU  as  the  youngest  men. 
The  remainder  marched  forward  to  Tegea,  where  they  were 
speedily  joined  by  their  Arcadian  allies.  They  further  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians,  as  well  as  to  the  Phokians 
and  Lokrians,  invoking  the  immediate  presence  of  these  contin- 
gents in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  The  arrival  of  such  reinforce- 
ments, however,  even  with  all  possible  zeal  on  the  x>art  of  the 
cities  contributing,  could  not  be  looked  for  without  some  lapse 
of  time;  the  rather,  as  it  appears  that  they  could  not  get  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia  except  by  passing  through  that  of  Argos,* 
which  could  not  be  safely  attempted  until  they  had  all  formed  a 
junction.  Accordingly  Agis,  impatient  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
marched  at  once  with  the  LacedsBmonians  and  the  Arcadian  allies 
present  into  the  territory  of  Mantineia,  and  took  up  a  position 
near  the  Herakleion,  or  temple  of  HSrakl^s,*  from  whence  he 
began  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Argeians  and  their 
allies  presently  came  forth  from  Mantineia,  planted  themselves 
near  him,  but  on  very  rugged  and  impracticable  ground,  and 
thus  offered  him  battle.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  position,  he  marshalled  his  army  and  led  it  up  to  attack  them. 
His  rashness  on  the  present  occasion  might  have  produced  as 
much  mischief  as  his  inconsiderate  concession  to  Thrasyllus  near 
Argos,  had  not  an  ancient  Spartan  called  out  to  him  that  he  was 
now  merely  proceeding  **to  heal  mischief  by  mischief*     So 

1  nracyd.  ▼.  64.    irnaiBa  H^  pv^Bna   InstantaneoQa. 
^f"  AoKtSaiiMVUiv  yiyytrai  avnty  Te  koX         2  Thuc.  v.  64.  (vvixkigt  vop  Jd  ft/vev. 

Tttv  BtAMTwv  waviniftMi  h^la  ical  ola  ovirw       >  The  LacedemoniajQ  Kugs  appear 

wp&rtoov.  The  outmarch  of  the  Spartans  to  have  felt  a  sense  of  protection  in 

just  before  the  battle  of  Platiea  (de-  encamping  near  a  temple  of  Hftnklte. 

scribed  in  Herodot  vii.  10)  seems  how-  their  heroic  progenitor  (see  Xenophte. 

ever  to  hare  been  quite  as  rapid  and  HeUen.  tIL  1,  81j. 
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forcibly  was  Agis  impreased  either  with  this  timely  admonition, 
or  by  Uie  doeer  yiew  of  the  position  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  aasanlti  that  he  suddenly  halted  the  army,  and  gave  orders  for 
retreat,  though  actually  within  distance  no  greater  than  the  cast 
of  a  javelin  from  the  enemy.^ 

His  march  was  now  intended  to  draw  tUe  Argeians  away  from 
the  difficult  ground  which  they  occupied.  On  the  ManoeaTi«« 
frontier  between  Mantineia  and  Tegea— -both  aitnated  PL^*  ^ 
on  a  lofty  but  enclosed  plain,  drained  only  by  kata-  bau&^mi^ 
bothra,  or  natural  subterranean  channels  in  the  '^sro^^l* 
mountains— was  situated  a  head  of  water,  the  regular  efflux  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  by  joint  operations  of  both 
cities  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Thither  Agis  now  conducted  his 
army  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water  towards  the  side  of 
Mantineia,  where  it  would  occasion  serious  damage ;  calculating 
that  the  Mantineians  and  their  allies  would  certainly  descend 
from  their  position  to  hinder  it  No  stratagem,  however,  was 
necessary  to  induce  the  latter  to  adopt  this  resolution.  For  so 
soon  as  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  advancing  to  the  foot 
of  the  hiU,  first  suddenly  halt,  next  retreat,  and  lastly  disappear, 
their  surprise  was  very  great ;  and  this  surprise  was  soon  con- 
verted into  contempti^ous  confidence  and  impatience  to  pursue 
the  flying  enemy.  The  generals,  not  sharing  such  confidence, 
hesitated  at  first  to  quit  their  secure  position ;  upon  which  the 
troops  became  clamorous,  and  loudly  denounced  them  for  treason 
in  letting  the  Lacedsemonians  quietly  escape  a  second  time,  as  they 
had  before  done  near  Argos.  These  generals  would  probably  not 
be  the  same  with  those  who  had  incurred,  a  short  time  before,  so 
much  undeserved  censure  for  their  convention  with  Agis ;  but 
the  murmurs  on  the  present  occasion,  hardly  lees  unreasonable, 
drove  them,  not  without  considerable  shame  and  confusion,  to 
give  orders  for  advance.  They  abandoned  the  hill,  marched 
down  into  the  plain  so  as  to  approach  the  LacedsBmonians,  and 
employed  the  next  day  in  arranging  themselves  in  good  battle 
order,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fight  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Agis  had  found  himself  disappointed 

1  Thaerd.  ▼.  06.  See  an  exclamation  the  moment  when  a  battle  wae  going 
by  an  old  Spartan  mentioned  aa  pro-  to  commence,  in  XenophAn,  Hellen. 
dncttve  of  important  consequences,  at   viL  4,  26. 
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in  his  operationB  upon  the  water.    He  had  either  not  done  so 
much  damage,  or  not  spread  so  much  terror  as  he  had 
marS  expected ;  and  he  accordingly  desisted,  putting  himself 

SdSSi  *8*^  ™  march  to  resume  his  position  at  the  Herak- 
of  the  leion,  and  supposing  that  his  enemies  still  retained 

^^^  their  position  on  the  hill.    But  in  the  course  of  this 

march  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  Argeian  and  allied  army 
where  he  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  see  them.  They  were 
not  only  in  the  plain,  but  already  drawn  up  in  perfect  order  of 
battle.  The  Mantineians  occupied  the  right  wing,  the  post  of 
honour,  because  the  ground  was  in  their  territory ;  next  to  them 
stood  their  dependent  Arcadian  allies ;  then  the  chosen  Thousand- 
regiment  of  Argos,  citizens  of  wealth  and  family  trained  in  arms 
at  the  cost  of  the  state ;  alongside  of  them  the  remaining  Argeian 
hoplites,  with  their  dependent  allies  of  Klednas  and  Omess  ;  last 
of  aU,  on  the  left  wing,  stood  the  Athenians,  their  hoplites  as 
well  as  their  horsemen. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  Agis  and  his  army  beheld 
The  Lace-     ^^  unexpected  apparition.     To  any  other  Qreeks 

dflemoniaiiB  than  Lacedaemonians,  the  sudden  presentation  of  a 
are  lur-  *^ 


priaed :         formidable  enemy  would  have  occasioned  a  feeling  of 

sad 

ready  for-      to  recover;  and  even  the  Lacedaamonians,  on  this 


sadden  and    dismay  from  which  they  would  have  foimd  it  difficult 


battle  occasion,  underwent  a  momentary  shock  unparalleled 

order.  j^  ^^^  previous  experience.^    But  they  now  felt  the 

full  advantage  of  their  rigorous  training  and  habit  of  military 
obedience,  as  well  as  of  that  subordination  of  officers  which  was 
peculiar  to  themselves  in  Qreece.  In  other  Grecian  armies  orders 
were  proclaimed  to  the  troops  in  a  loud  voice  by  a  herald,  who 
received  them  personally  from  the  general :  each  taxU  or  company, 
indeed,  had  its  own  taxiarch,  but  the  latter  did  not  receive  his 
orders  separately  from  the  general,  and  seems  to  have  had  no 
personal  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  them  by  his  soldiers. 
Subordinate  and  responsible  military  authority  was  not  recog- 
nized. Among  the  Lacedsemonians,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
regular  gradation  of  military  and  responsible  authority — "  com* 
manders  of  commanders  " — each  of  whom  had  his  special  duty  in 

^  Thiicyd.  T.  66.    iiikKxra  Sii  AoxcSoi-    i^twKdytfirair  •   Jia  fipa^tiat  y«p  imAA^- 
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ensuring  the  execution  of  ordera.^  Every  order  emanated  from 
the  Spartan  king  when  he  was  present^  and  was  given  Qy,^^^^^ 
to  the  Polemarchs  (each  commanding  a  Mora,  the  ofoommaod 
largest  military  division),  who  intimated  it  to  the  SbaSSr**"" 
Lochagi,  or  colonels  of  the  respective  Lochi.  These  gJJ'jJ^^Jj^ 
again  gave  command  to  each  PentekontSr,  or  captain  monlan 
of  a  Pentekosty ;  lajBtly,  he  to  the  Endmotarch,  who  *"°^' 
commanded  the  lowest  subdivision  called  an  Endmoty.  The 
soldier  thus  received  no  immediate  orders  except  from  the 
Endmotarch,  who  was  in  the  first  instance  responsible  for  his 
En6moty  ;  but  the  Pentekontdr  and  the  Lochage  were  responsible 
also  each  for  his  larger  division ;  the  pentekosty  including  four 
endmoties,  and  the  lochus  four  pentekosties — at  least  so  the 
numbers  stood  on  this  occasion.  All  the  various  military 
manoeuvres  were  familiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians  from  their  un- 
remitting drill,  so  that  their  armies  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
readier  obedience  along  with  more  systematic  command.  Accord- 
ingly, though  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  called  on  now  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  to  form  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  they 
only  manifested  the  greater  promptitude'  and  anxious  haste  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  Agis,  transmitted  through  the  regular 
series  of  officers.  The  battle  array  was  attained,  with  regularity 
as  well  as  with  speed. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedaemonian  line  belonged  by  ancient 
privil^;e  to  the  Skiritae— mountaineers  of  the  border 
district  of  Laconia  skirting  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii,  nianUne]^ 
seemingly  east  of  the  Eurdtas,  near  its  earliest  and  g^/t^TOe 
highest  course.     These  men,  originally  Arcadians,   skiritwon 
now  constituted  a  variety  of  Laconian  Perioeki,  with   ^^^^^ 
peculiar  duties  as  well  as  peculiar  privileges.    Numbered  among 
the  bravest  and  most  active  men  in  Peloponnesus,  they  generally 
formed  the  vanguard  in  an  advancing  march  ;  and  the  Spartans 
Btand  accused  of  having  exposed  them  to  danger  as  well  as  toO 

1  Thucyd.  t.  M.    2x«8br  ydp^  rt  ww,  ivrnfieripxav  k6y^  ^kovrrai,    Compara 

wMiv  bkiyov,  rh  trrpardirtdov  rmv  Atuct-  zL  8.     -np  ivtiuyr^xn  irap«yywaT04  «lf 

^amorOty  apxoi^n  ^X^rrmp  tiox,  maX  lUrmmv  wan' &<mUa  KoBiiFTtuihai,  Ac 
Td  iviittXH  TOW  Bpiaiitvov  «t>AAo(f  »po-         » Thncyd.  ▼.  W.    tvOin  wirk  tnrov^ 

^*;*'       t.      ^    ^       ..  ^  Ka^torai^TO  if  nitf-^oif  TbF  iawT&r, 

,  XenophAn,  De  BepnbL  Laced,  xl.  6.  *Ayt Jot  rov  fiatnX^ta^  ixairra  i^rrfoviidvoi 

Ai  vapaytytu  Mo-vrp  *irb  Ki^pVKOt  Air6  tw  Kara  t*i»  p6fiO¥,  dec. 
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with  unbecoming  reGkleesness.^  Next  to  the  Skiritae,  who  were 
600  in  number,  stood  the  enfianchiaed  Helots,  recently  returned 
from  serving  with  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  and  the  Neodamddesy  both 
probably  summoned  home  from  Lepreum,  where  we  were  told 
before  that  they  had  been  planted.  After  them,  in  the  centre  of 
the  entire  line,  came  the  Lacedsemonian  lochi,  seven  in  number^ 
with  the  Arcadian  dependent  allies,  Hersean  and  Msenalian,  near 
ihem.  Lastly,  in  the  right  wing,  stood  the  Tegeans,  with  a  amall 
division  of  Lacedsemonians  occupying  the  extreme  right,  as  the 
post  of  honour.  On  each  flank  there  were  some  Lacedsemonian 
horsemen.' 

Thucydid^  with  a  frankness  which  oihances  the  value  of  his 
Uncertain  testimony  wherever  he  gives  it  positively,  infonna  us 
of^bc^"  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  set  down  the  number  of 
armies.  either  army.  It  is  evident  that  this  silence  is  not  for 
want  of  having  inquired — ^but  none  of  the  answers  which  he 
received  appeared  to  him  trustworthy :  the  extreme  secrecy  of 
Lacedsemonian  politics  admitted  of  no  certainty  about  their 
numbers,  while  the  empty  numerical  boasts  of  other  Greeka 
served  only  to  mislead.  In  the  absence  of  assured  information 
about  aggregate  number,  the  historian  gives  us  some  general 
information  accessible  to  every  inquirer,  and  some  facts  visible  to 
a  spectator.  From  his  language  it  is  conjectured,  with  some 
probability,  by  Dr.  ThirlwsJl  and  others,  that  he  was  himself 
present  at  the  battle,  though  in  what  capacity  we  cannot  deter- 
mine,  as  he  was  an  exile  from  his  country.  First  he  states  that 
the  Lacedsemonian  army  a^[ipeared  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  enemy.  Next  he  tells  us  that,  independent  of  the  Skiritse  on 
the  left,  who  were  600  in  number,  the  remaining  Lacedsemoniao 
front,  to  the  extremity  of  their  right  wing,  consisted  of  448  men, 
each  en6moty  having  four  men  in  front.  In  respect  to  depths 
the  different  endmoties  were  not  all  equal ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  files  were  eight  deep.  There  were  seven  lochi  in  all  (apart 
from  the  Skiritse);  each  lochus  comprised  four  pentekosties — 
each  pentekosty  contained  four  en6moties.*    Multiplying  448  by 

^Xenophdn,   Cyrop.  iv.  2.  1 :  see   ipecting  the  Btructnre  of  the  Lace- 


Dloddr.   zv.   c  82 ;  Xenophdn,  Bep.  (uemonuui  army.    We  know  that  the 

Laced.  xUi.  8.  Bndmoty  waa  the  elementair  diTision 

s  Thncyd.  t.  e7.  ^the  military  nnit :  that  the  Pente- 

s  Vexy  little  can  be  made  oat  re>  koaty  iras  oompoeed  of  a  definite  (not 
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8,  and  adding  the  GOO  SkiiitiB,  this  would  make  a  total  of  4184 
boplites,  besides  a  few  horsemen  on  each  flank.  Respecting  light- 
armed,  nothing  is  said.  I  have  no  confidence  in  such  an  estimate- 
but  the  total  is  smaller  than  we  should  have  expected,  considering 
that  the  Lacedsamonions  had  marched  out  from  Sparta  with  their 
entire  force  on  a  pressing  emergency,  and  that  they  had  only  sent 
home  one-sixth  of  their  total,  their  oldest  and  youngest  soldiers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  generals  on  the  Aigeian  side  made 
any  attempt  to  charge  while  the  Lacedemonian  battle-  PnHmhiaiT 
array  was  yet  incomplete.  It  was  necessary  for  them,  Jj'jJSf"** 
according  to  Grecian  practice,  to  wind  up  Uie  courage  Kridkn. 
of  their  troops  by  some  words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement ; 
and  before  these  were  finished,  the  Lacediemonians  may  probably 
have  attained  their  order.  The  Mantineian  officers  reminded 
their  countrymen  that  the  coming  battle  would  decide  whether 

alwayB  the  ■ftiiie)nii]nber of  BnAmodn :  to  be  reoonciled T  QiTen  tlio  number 
^t  the  Lochaa  also  was  eompaeed  of  men  in  front,  and  the  nomber  of 
of  a  definite  (not  always  the  eame)  endmoUet  In  each  lochna,  the  deoth 
number  of  Pentekostiee.  The  Mora  of  the  Bnftmoty  is  of  eonne  deter- 
^PPMui  to  have  been  a  atUl  larger  mined,  without  reference  to  the  die- 
dirislOT,  con«lBting  of  ao  many  Loehi  cretion  of  any  one.  These  two  aner- 
(aecording  to  Xenoph^n,  of  four  Loehi) :  tlona  appear  distinctly  oontradictoiy ; 
bat  l^acydidds  speaks  as  if  he  knew  nnleas  we  snppose  (what  seems  veiy 
no  dlTision  larger  than  the  Lochos.  difficult  to  bflleTe)  that  the  Loehage 
Beyond  this  very  slender  informa-  might  make  one  or  two  of  the  four 
uo°i  uiere  seems  no  other  fact  certainly  files  of  the  same  Kn6moty  deeper  than 
esteljlished  about  the  Lacedsmoniaa  thereat  Dobree  proposes,  as  a  means 
military  distribution.  Nor  ought  we  of  remoTing  this  difficulty,  to  expunge 
reasonably  to  expect  to  find  tlu^these  some  words  from  the  text  Onecaanot 
words,  Jk^mo<jr,  Penukoitjf,  Lockw,  Ac,  have  confidence,  however,  in  the  con- 
inuicate  any  fixed  number  of  men :  our  Jecture. 

own  names,  ngtment,  company,  troop.  Another  aolntlon  has  been  ing- 
oriffade,  division,  Ac,  are  all  morn  or  geeted,  tls.,  that  each  lochagua  had 
less  indefinite  as  to  positive  numbers  the  power  of  dlTiding  his  lochus  into 
andpropoftion  to  each  other.  more  or  fewer  entaumee  as  he  chose, 

That  which  was  peculiar  to  the  only  under  the  obligation  that  four 
lAcednmonian  drill  was  the  teaching  men  should  constltato  the  front  rank 
a  small  number  of  men  like  an  of  each  enAmo^:  the  depth  would 
SnOmoty  (26, 82,  S6  men,  as  we  some-  then  of  course  be  the  variable  item, 
times  find  it)  to  perform  ito  evolutions  I  incUne  to  believe  that  this  is  what 
under  the  command  of  ito£n6motareh.  Thucydidte  here  means  to  indicate. 
When  this  was  once  secured,  it  Is  When  he  says,  therefore,  that  there 
probable  that  the  combination  of  these  were  four  pentokosties  in  each  lochus, 
elementary  divisions  was  left  to  be  and  four  enAmoties  in  each  pentekosty, 
detennined  in  every  case  by  clrcum-   we  must  suppose  him  to  allude  to  the 

army  as  it  marched  out  from  Sparta, 
and  to  intimate,  by  the  words  which 
follow,  that  each  lochagus  had  the 
power  of  modifying  that  distribution 
m  regard  to  his  own  lochus,  when 
the  order  of  battle  was  about  to  be 
formed.  This,  at  any  rate,  seems  the 
least  unsatisfactory  solatlon  of  tha 
difDcalty. 


Thucydidte  states  several  distinct 
ucts.  1.  Each  Sn6moty  had  fmr  mm 
in  front.  2.  £ach  £n6moty  wried  i» 
depth,  according  as  every  lochagus 
chose,  a  Each  lochus  hadTf  our  pente- 
kostiee, and  each  pentokosty  fonr 
endmotiesL  Now  Dobree  asks,  with 
much  reasim,  how  these  assertions  are 
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Mmtineift  akoold  opntiniu^  to  :l)e  a  freo  aiid,iinferi4  aty^  witb 
Axcadian  dep^ndenoM  of  h^r.owiv  as  .8^61  now  was,  or  fihoalii 
again  be  do^^jraded  into  a  depQudency  qf  Iiacej^cida.  The  Ai^gdan 
leaden  dwelt  upon  tho  lofj^ostumty  which  Afgw  now  hnd  of 
reooTeting  her  lost  «aQ6iide«oy  in  Pek^nnd^nfl^aod  of  revengiBg 
herself  upon  her  womt. enemy  and  .neighbomv  The  At^^^niAa 
troops  were  eiiiorted  to  show  themaslTea  wovthj  of  the  uhmdj 
brave  allies  wiUi  whom.. they  m^  now  ^ssoeiat^i.as  welLa^  to 
protect  their  own.  tarritory  «Dd  txofut^  by  i^Bnqivshiag  thw 
enemy  in  PeloponnlBna.  ;. .    ' 

U  illustrate  forcibly  the!  peonliarity  id  fiMedeattonian  eharae- 
ter,  thai  to  Hhern  no  siinilar  W(M?da  of  encouragement  were 
addressed  either  by  Agia  or  any  of  tiie  offioera*  «Thsy  knew 
(says  the  hisUnrian^}  thai  long  pract&oe  befiirehand,  in  tlm 
bnsiness  el  war,  was  a  better  piiaservafcire  than  fine  speeehes  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment"  As  among  professional  soldiers, 
bravery  was  assamed  as  a  thing  of  eourse,  yrithout  any  special 
exhortation;  but  mutual  snggesiions  were  heard  among  them 
with  a  view  to  get  their  order  of  battle  and  position  perfect, 
which  at  first  it  probably  was  not,  from  the  sadden  and  hurried 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  constrained  to  form.  Moreover 
various  war-songs,  perhaps  those  of  Tyrtnus,  weoe  chanted  in 
the  ranks.  At  length  the  word  was  given  to  attack:  the 
numerous  pipers  in  attendance  (an  hereditary  caste  at  Sparta) 
began  to  play,  while  the  slow,  solemn,  and  equable  march  of  the 
troops  adjusted  itself  to  the  time  given  by  these  instruments 
without  any  break  or  wavering  in  the  line.  A  striking  contrast 
to  this  deliberate  pace  was  preaenteid  by  the  enemy,  who,  lucving 
no  pipers  or  other  musical  instruments,  rushed  forward  to  the 
charge  with  a  step  vehement  and  even  furious,*  fresh  from 
the  exhortations  just  addressed  to  them. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  all  Qrecian  armies,  when 
coming  into  conflict,  to  march  not  exactly  straight  forward,  but 


4»«io«rro,  tii&nt  ifiyw  im  wKkav  luhd-    ^v$i»a9  /BtccFoiTw  wipWASocw  tea*  ft.^  Smvf 
tip  irAtiW  in6^(iv0W  i^  Xdywv  li  hk£y^m    ««tfStii|  avreXt  ^  r<^,  o«tp  ^«A«t  rA 

*  Thucyd.  ▼.  70.    'Apytibi  iihf  ami  ol    «oi«tv. 
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Bomewbat  aalant  towards  the  right.  The  soldiers  on  the  extreme 
right  of  both  Armies  set  the  example  of  such  indinar  B^uieof 
tion,  in  order  to  avcnd  expesing  their  own  unshialded  MAotin«iA. 
side  ;  while  for  the  same  reason  evocj  man  along  the  line  took 
care  to  keep  close  to  the  shield  of  his  right-hand  neighbomr.  We 
see  from  henoe  that»  with  equal  uumbet%  the  right  was  not 
merely  the  post  of  honour,  bat  also  of  conipaiative  safety;  So 
it  proved  on  the  present  occasion,  even  the  Lacedsmonian  dis* 
cipline  being  noway  exempt  from  this  cause  of  disturbance. 
Though  the  Laoedfemonian  fronts  from  their  superior  numben, 
was  more  extended  than  that  of  l^e  enemy,  still  tiieir  rig^  files 
did  not  think  themselves  safie  without  slanting  still  farther  to  the 
right,  and  thus  outflanked  very  greatly  the  Athenians  on  the 
opposite  left  wing ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  Mantineians 
who  formed  the  right  win^  from  tiiie  same  disposition  to  keep 
the  left  shoulder  forward,  outflanked,  though  not  in  so  great  a 
degree,  the  Skirite  and  Brasideiaaa  on  the  Laeedsemonian  left. 
King  Agis,  whose  poet  was  with  the  Lochi  in  the  centre,  saw 
plainly  that  when  the  armies  closed  his  left  wonld  be  certainly 
taken  in  flank  andperhaps  even  in  therear.  Accordingly  he  thougii^ 
it  necessary  to  alter  his  dispositions  even  at  this  critical  moment, 
which  he  relied  upon  being  abla  to  aocomplish  throngh  the  exact 
discipline,  pxaqtiseii  evolutions,  and  slow  march  of  his  soldiers. 

The  natural  mode  of  meeting  the  impending  danger  would 
have  been  to  briog  round  a  division  from  the  extxeme  Morement 
right,  where  it  could  well  be  spftred,  to  the  extreme  ^^^J^^^^ 
left  against  the  advancing  H^tineiana     But  the  innta^t 
ancient  privil^e  of  the  Skiritse,  who  always  fought  bSSter'hte 
by  themselves  on  the  extreme  left>  forbade  suoh  an  Jjf  ,]^^|, 
oider.^    Acconiingly,  Agis  gave  signal  to  the  Biasi-  toft^winsu 
deians  and  Skint®  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  ^^^'^^ 
the  left  so  as  to  get  on  equal  front  with  the  ^tait^y^^^mw ;  while 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  his  line,  he  sent 

^  ^  Thucyd.  t.  e7.    T&n  ti  Ktpat  niv  noted  and  much  eeteemed :  among  the 

•vMirv^ov  SKiptru  a  1^  r  o  1 1  KaSUrfayro,  Lacedsemonlana,    especially,    ancient 

Aft   r«vri|v   r)^v   f^l«'/    ft<ro4  rpntlae  was  more  Talued  ihaa  elM'' 

AaK96atit.oyit»r  iw\  o-^t»p  avriv  wliere.    And  it  is  eaiential  to  take 

• « «VI' ''  *!»  Ac-       .        _,      ,  notice  of  the  drcttuutance,  in  order  to 

-kF?®  JJ"^"^.1?**  precite  lanenago  appreciate  the  geneTalahip  ot  Asia, 

which  Thuqydidfis  here  nwe  shows  wftch  has  been  lathor  hanlly  cSl* 

that  this  was  a  prlrilege  pointedly  cised. 
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orders  to  the  two  polemarchs  Aristoklds  and  Hipponoidas,  who  had 
their  Lochi  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  to  move  to  the  rear 
and  take  post  on  the  right  of  the  Brasideians,  so  as  again  to  cloee 
up  the  line.  But  these  two  polemarchs,  who  had  the  safest  and 
most  victorious  place  in  the  line,  chose  to  keep  it,  disobe3ring  his 
express  orders:  so  that  Agis,  when  he  saw  that  they  did  not  move^ 
was  forced  to  send  a  second  order  countermanding  the  flank 
movement  of  the  Skiritse,  and  directing  them  to  fJEkU  in  upon  the 
centre,  back  into  their  former  place.  But  it  had  now  become 
too  late  to  execute  this  second  command  before  the  hostile  armies 
closed;  and  the  Skirite  and  Brasideians  were  thus  assailed 
while  in  disorder  and  cut  off  from  their  own  centre.  The  Man- 
tineians,  finding  them  in  this  condition,  defeated  and  drove  them 
back  ;  while  the  chosen  Thousand  of  Argos,  breaking  in  by  the 
vacant  space  between  the  Brasideians  and  the  Lacediemonian 
centre,  took  them  on  the  right  flank  and  completed  their  dia- 
comfiture.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  even  to  the  Laoedss- 
monian  baggage- waggons  in  the  rear :  some  of  the  elder  troops 
who  guarded  the  waggons  being  slain,  and  the  whole  Lacede- 
monian left  wing  altogether  dispersed. 

But  the  victorious  Mantineians  and  their  comrades,  thinking 
Complete  ^^y  ®^  what  was  immediately  before  them,  wasted 
^timate  thus  a  precious  time  when  their  aid  was  urgently 
theLaceda-  needed  elsewhere.  Matters  passed  very  differently 
moniana.  ^j^  ^^  LacedaBmonian  centre  and  right ;  where  Agis^ 
with  his  body  guard  of  300  chosen  youths  called  Hippeis,  and 
with  the  Spartan  Lochi,  found  himself  in  front  conflict  with  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  enemy ; — ^with  the  Argeians,  their  elderly 
troops  and  the  so-called  Five  Lochi — ^with  the  Kleonseans  and 
Omeates,  dependent  allies  of  Argos — and  with  the  Athenians. 
Over  all  these  troops  they  were  completely  victorious,  after  & 
short  resistance — indeed  on  some  points  with  no  resistance  at  alL 
So  formidable  was  the  aspect  and  name  of  the  Lacedsemonians,. 
that  the  opposing  troops  gave  way  without  crossing  spears,  and 
even  with  a  panic  so  headlong,  that  they  trod  down  each  other  in 
anxiety  to  escape.^   While  thus  defeated  in  front,  they  were  taken 

^  Thncyd    T.  72.     (pi  AattttantUvvoi    koX  lorti*  oOf  xoi  icara«an|Mrrac»  rov  fi^ 

rovf  iroAAodf  ^ciutvwrais.  aAV,  w«  The  last  words  ot  this  sentenoe 
jtrjfffo'flLv  01  AaKcXat/ubtfvtoi,  cv^vv  «i^tfvra«,    present  a  difBcolty  which  has  per- 
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in  flank  by  the  Tegeans  and  LacedflBmonians  on  the  right  of  Agis^ 
army,  and  the  Athenians  here  incurred  serious  hazard  of  being  all 
cut  to  pieces,  had  they  not  been  effectively  aided  by  their  own 
cavalry  dose  at  hand.    Moreover  Agis,  having  decidedly  beaten 


aU   the 
which  none  of  them  hare  yet 
torHv  cleared  np. 

They  all  admit  that  the  expieadoiM, 
rovt  rov  i^^,  preceding  the  inflnitiTe 
mood  as  here,  ngnify  iUkgn  or  purp^te  / 
ivtma  being  nnderstood.  Bat  none  of 
them  can  constnie  the  sentence  iatis- 
fitctorlly  with  this  meaning:  accord" 
ingly  they  here  aacribe  to  toe  words  a 
different  and  exceptional  meaning. 
See  the  notes  of  Poppo,  Qoller,  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  which  notes  the  Tiews  of 
other  critics  are  cited  and  dlscnssed 

Some  say  that  rov  it.i^  in  this  place 
means  the  same  as  vorc  $ui :  others 
affirm  that  it  is  identical  with  aia  rh 
laij  or  with  T^  M^.  "  Formula  rov,  rov 
f&4  (say  Baner  and  OdllerX  plemmqne 
conaUium  signiflcat :  interdum  Rectum 
(ic.  ivrw  |i^) ;  hie  eauaam  indicat  (i.c 
dia  rb  lui,  or  rw  uA"  But  I  agree  with 
Br.  Arnold  in  thinking  that  the  last  of 
these  three  alleged  meanings  is  whollj 
nnauthorized ;  while  the  second  (which 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold  himMlf)  Is 
sustained  only  by  feeble  and  dnbions 
evidence— for  the  passage  of  Thncy- 
didfa  (11.  4,  rov  fill  JK^evyctr)  may  be  as 
well  construed  (as  Poppo's  note  there- 
upon  suggests)  without  any  such  sup- 
posed exceptional  sense  of  the  words. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible 
to  construe  the  words  rov  ui|  ^tf^voi 
here  in  their  regular  and  legitimate 
senseof  2v«Ka  rov  orcoM«iM«».  But 
first  an  error  must  be  cleared  up  which 
pervades  the  view  of  most  of  toe  com- 
mentators. They  supposed  that  those 
Argeians,  who  are  nere  affirmed  to 
have  been  '*  trodden  under  /bot,"  were 
so  trodden  down  by  Hu  laeedcmoniant 
in  their  advance.  But  this  is  in  every 
way  improbable.  The  Lacedemonians 
wore  particularly  slow  in  their  motions, 
regular  in  their  ranks,  and  backward 
as  to  pursuit— qualities  which  are 
dwelt  upon  by  Thugfdidls  in  regard  to 
this  very  battle.  They  were  not  aU 
likely  to  overtake  such  terrified  men 
as  were  only  anxious  to  run  away  : 
moreover,  if  they  did  overtake  them, 
they  would  spear  them— not  trample 
them  under  foot. 

To  be  trampled  under  foot,  though 
possible  enough  from  the  numerous 


meet  with  from  victorloos  hostile 
infantry  in  the  field,  especially  Laoe- 
dflemonian  infftntry.  But  it  la  precisely 
the  treatment  which  they  meet  with, 
if  they  be  in  one  of  the  hinder  ranks, 
ftrom  their  own  panie*stricken  com- 
rades In  the  front  rank,  who  find  the 
enemy  closing  npon  them,  and  mah 
back  madly  to  get  away  from  him.  Of 
course  it  was  the  Argeuins  in  the  front 
rank  who  were  seised  with  the  most 
violent  panic,  and  who  thus  fell  back 
npon  their  own  comrades  in  the  rear 
ranks,  overthrowing  and  treading  them 
down  to  secure  their  own  escape.  It 
seems  quite  plain  that  it  was  the 
Argeians  in  front  (not  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians) who  trod  down  their  comrades  in 
the  rear  (there  were  nrobably  six  or 
eight  men  in  every  file)  in  order  to 
escape  themselves  before  the  Laoeds* 
montans  should  be  upon  them :  com- 
pare Zenophdn,  Heuonic  It.  4,  11; 
CBconomic.  viiL  6. 

There  are  therefore  in  the  whole 
scene  which  Thucydidte  describes 
three  distinct  sobjects-l.  The  Lace- 
dwmonians.  £.  The  Argeian  soldiers 
who  were  trodden  down.  8.  Other 
Argeian  soldiers  who  trod  them  down 
in  order  to  get  awav  themselves.— Out 
of  these  three  he  only  specifies  the  first 
two :  but  the  third  is  present  to  his 
mind,  and  is  implied  in  his  narrative 
Just  as  much  as  if  he  had  vrritten  Mrct- 
vaniNirrat  vw  Jkkktr  Ot  ^*  oAAlf- 
Kuy,  as  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4, 11. 

Now  it  U  to  this  third  subject^ 
implied  in  the  narrative  but  not  for- 
mally specified  (ue.  those  Arseians  who 
trod  down  their  comrades  in  order  to 
get  away  themselves)— or  rather  to  the 
second  and  third  ooqjolntly  and  oon- 
fusedlv— that  the  dengn  or  punwM 
(oontUium)  in  the  words  rev  #i)^  ^9^vm^ 
refers. 

Further,  the  commentators  all  con- 
_  jue  rov  f»))  ^^vo*  riip  ^xaroA^^tr 
as  if  the  last  word  were  an  aoeusauve 
case  coming  q/tcr  fBijvai  and  governed 
by  it.  But  there  is  also  another  oon- 
s&uction,  equally  good  Greek,  and 
much  better  for  the  sense.    In  my 
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and  driven  tliem  back,  was  len  antJicMii  to  pnriua  tiiem  than  to 
Mtum  to  the  reecue  of  his  own  dafeeted  left  wing ;  so  that  area 
the  AthenianB,  who  were  expoeed  boHi  in  flank  and  front,  were 
enabled  to  effect  their  retreat  in  eafeCy.    .The  ManlineiimB  and 

the  Argeian  Thousand,  though  victoriouB  on  their  part  of  the 
line,  yet  seeing  the  remainder  of  theif  anny  in  disorderly  flighty 
had  little  disposition  to  renew  the  combat  against  Agis  and  the 
conquering  Lacedsemoniane.  They  sought  only  to  effect  their 
retreat^  whidi  however  could  not  be  done  without  severe  loaa^ 
eepedaJly  on  the  part  of  the  Mantineian»-Hwd  which  A^  mig;lit 
have  prevented  altogether,  had  not  the  Lacedsemonian  system^ 
enforced  on  this  occasion  by  the  couneeb  of  an  ancient  Spartan 
named  Pharax,  enjoined  abstinence  from  prolonged  pursuit 
against  a  defeated  enemy.'  Tlxere  fell  in  this  battle  700  men  of 
the  Argeians,  Kleonssans,  and  Orneates ;  200  Athenians,  together 
with  both  •  the  generals  Lachea  and  Nikostratus  ;  and  200  Man- 
tineians.  The  los9  of  t^e  Lacedsenlionians,  though  never  certainlv 
known,  from  the  habitual  secrecy  of  their  public  proceedings,  was 
estimated  at  about  300  men.  They  stripped  the  enemy's  dead, 
spreading  out  to  view  the  arms 'thus  acquired,  and  selecting  some 
for  a-  trophy ;  then  picked  up  their  own  dead  and  carried  them 
away  for  bnrial  at  Tegea,  granting  the  customary  burial-tiuce  to 

jodgment,  r^  ^ttAkw^tw  te  her»th<i  "As  soon  im  the  Lacedttmoniaiia  ap- 

aocuMitive  case  omnfnr  bifb^Miivat  and  proactaed  near,  tlw  Argeiaaa  gavo  wi» 

tom^  the  nOifeet  of  it    The  words  at  once,   without  fetejring  ror  hand- 

wUl  ttaa  read  {tvwa)  Ttt9  i^v  tyttavi^  eomhat;  and  Bone  were  evea  troddetk 

kii*iv  fL^  ^e^vai  (<ir«Aiov<rar  avroU}  down  by  each  other,  or  by  tbeir  own 

-7**  in  order  that  the  aetaal  grasp  of  eomnules  nmnlng  away  in  order  that 

ttie  Lacedtftmeniana   night   not   be  the  LaoedmnooStna    nright    not   be 

beforehand  in  coming  npon  them'-^  beforehand  in  catching  them  m 

^mlght  not  come  upon  them  too  soon,*  than  they  covM  eeeape  *. 

t.e.**  sooner   than   they  could   get  Construing  in  this  way  the  acni 

away  ".    And  sbice  the  word  '^«ntr(CAn*  as  It  now  stands,  we  have  ro»  ^  ^ 

Ss  isan  abstmct  acUve substautiTe,  so,    used  in  its  regular  and  iMltlmats 

order  to  get  at  the  real  meaning  6t  pui'pt^st  or  eontiUurH,  We  have  mora- 

here,  we  mAy  substitute  the  concrete  oter  a  plain  and  natuial  stete  of  facta, 

words  with  which  It  corrslatea— {.a  in  full  keeping  with  the  general  naf- 

Towf  Aaictiaiiu>p£ci9i   fytearaXnfiitntiK^  ratlTe.    Nor  is  there  any  violence  put 

snbieet  as  weU  as  atttibate-for  the  upon  the  words.     Mothhig  more  Is 

aetive  piitidple  Is  here  esseotially  in-  ^one  than  to  expand  a  veiy  eUipticsd 

▼olve^.                                                •  sentence*  and  to  fill  up  ttiat  entire 

•  The  Mmtence  wotdd  then -raad.  sup-  sentence  which  was  present   to  the 

poeinr  the  ellipsis  aOed  np  and  the  writei's   own    mind.       To    do   thte 

meaning  expressed  in  full  and  concrete  Woperhr  is  the  chief  duty,  as  weU  aa 

Words— icmr  oOf  rat  Korataryjeimt  inr  the  chfef  diffietdty,  Of  an  expoeitor  of 

dAA^AMv^fvy^vTMyCor/lta^oM^vMvXIrflM  Thucydid^s. 

««v  r*««  Aojccaai^Wovf  MJy  ^eijyai   ly  >  "niUfTdldSS,    t.    7^;    Diod^.    xiL 

KmaAMfi6prm  avTSdf  <f«vt  ^liyopntU  79.            '         ^       . 
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tihfl  d^fibsted  enemy.  Fleistbanax,  tlie  other  Spartan  king,  had 
advtt&Ged  to  fkr  as  Tegea  with  a  reinforcement  composed  of  the 
dder  and  younger  citizens ;  bnt'  on  hearing  of  Uie  victory  he 
retained  home.^ 

iSach  was  the  important  battle  of  Mantineia,  fonght  in  the 
meothof  Jui]e,418B.c.    Its  eff^  throughont  Qreece  onat 
wta  prodtgiona.    The  numbers  engaged  bn  both  sides  jS^fL. 
were  very  considerable  for  a  Qrecian  army  of  that  hi  re-esi^ 
day,  though  seemingly  not  so  large  as  at  the  battle  of  nput&lra 
DaUum  five  yens  before :  the  number  and  grandeur  ^  ^v^*^ 
of  the  states  whose  troops  were  engaged  was  however  greater 
than  at  Ddium.    But  what  gave  pecutfar  value  to  the  battle  was, 
that  it  wiped  off  at  once  the  pre-existing  stain  upon  the  honour 
of  Sparta.    The  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  disappointing  aU  previous 
^ipectatioity  had  drawn  upon  her  the  imputation  of  something 
like  cowardice ;  imd  there  were  other  proceedings  which,  with 
ikr  better  reason,  caused  her  to  be  stigmatized  as  stupid  and 
backward.    But  this  victoiy  of  Mantineia  silenced  all  suph  dis- 
paraging criticism,  and  replaced  Sparta  in  her  M  position  of 
military  pre-eminence  before  l^e  eyes  of  Greece.    It  worked  so 
much  the  more  powerfully  because  it  was  entirely  l!he  fruit  of 
Lacedfigmonian  courage,  with  Kttle  aid  from  that  peculiar  skill 
and  tactics,  whidh  was  generally  seen  concomitant,  but  had  in 
the   present  ease   been   found   coniparatively  wanting.     The 
manoeuvre  of  A^s,  in  itself  not  ill-conceived,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  his  left  wing,  had  £uled  through  the  disobedience 
of  the  two  refractory  polemarchs ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  shame 
of  failure  falls  more  or  less  upon  all  ixartiee^  concerned ;  nor  could 
either  general  or  soldiers  be  conndered  to  have  displayed  at 
Mantineia  any  of  that  professional  aptitude  which  caused  the 
LacedGBmonians  to  ie  styled  "artists  in  warHke  affairs*.    So 
much  the  more  conspicuously  did  Lacedsemonian  courage  stand 
out  to  viewi    Aftierthe  left  wing  had  been  broken,  and  when 
the  Argeian  Thousand  had  penetrated  Into  ilihe  vacant  space 
between  the  left  and  centre,  eo  thfkt  they  m^t  have  taken  the 
centre  in  flank,  and  ought  to  have  done  so  had  they  been  well- 
advised,  the  troops  in  the  centre,  instead  of  being  daunted  aa 
most  Grecian  soldiers  would  have  been,  had  marched  forward 
1  Thneyd.  ▼.  73. 
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againn  the  enemies  in  iheir  fiK)nt,  and  gained  a  complete  victoxy. 
The  coneeqaences  of  Uie  battle  were  iJ^ua  immense  in  re-estab- 
^  lifihing  the  reputation  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  ft^itltiwg 
them  again  to  their  ancient  dignity  of  chiefe  of  Peloponndsos.^ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  Uiat  the  two  polemarch^  Aris- 
tokl^  and  Hipponoidas,  whose  disobedience  had  well-nigh  caused 
the  ruin  of  Uie  army,  were  tried  and  condei^ned  to  banishment 
as  cowards  on  their  return  to  Sparta.' 

Looking  at  the  battle  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  side, 
OpemtionB  ^^  ^^7  remark  that  the  defeat  was  greatly  oocadoned 
^^je|anai  by  the  selfish  caprice  of  the  Eleians  in  withdrawing 
^Sa^wix  t^eir  3000  men  immediately  before  the  battle^  be- 
KpfdMtiis.  caase  Uie  other  allies^  instead  of  marching  agunst 
Lepreum,  preferred  to  attempt  the  hr  more  important  town  of 
Tegea :  an  additional  illustration  of  the  remark  of  Perikl§s  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  numerous  and  equal  allies  could 
never  be  kept  in  harmonious  co-operation.*  Shortly  after  the 
defeat^  the  3000  Eleians  came  back  to  the  aid  of  Mantineia — 
probably  regretting  their  previous  untoward  departure — together 
with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  Athenians.  Moreover,  the  Eameiaa 
month  began — a  season  which  the  Lacedssmonians  kept  rigidly 
holy ;  even  despatching  messengers  to  countermand  their  extra* 
Peloponnesian  allies,  whom  they  had  invoked  prior  to  the  late 
battle,*  and  remaining  themselves  within  their  own  territory, 
80  that  the  field  was  for  the  moment  left  dear  for  the  operations 
of  a  defeated  enemy.  Accordingly,  the  Epidaurians,  though  they 
had  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Argos  during  the 
absence  of  the  Aigeian  main  force  at  the  time  o(  the  late  battle, 
and  had  gained  a  partial  success,  now  found  their  own  territory 
overrun  by  the  united  Eleians,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians,  who 
were  bold  enough  even  to  commence  a  wall  of  circumvallation 
raund  the  town  of  Epidaurns  itself.  The  entire  work  was  distri- 
buted between  them  to  be  acoomplished ;  but  the  superior 
activity  and  perseverance  of  the  Athenians  were  here  displayed 
in  a  conspicuous  manner.    For  while  the  portion  of  work  oom- 

■AAifrMV  r&n  iwi^fiOfUvnv  «Iri«v  fr  rt  tti  mmX  9n  5rrcf. 
fmXMiUv  likr^  iv  rfi  nfa^  f vu^opar,         >  Thoeyd.  ▼.  78. 
KoX  is  T*r  dUAirr  ifiovKCav  rt  koL  /IpoAv.         >  Thiicyd.  L  14L 
TT|T«t  M,  ipy^  rwh^  dvcAtf ^«yro  •  rvxs         *  Thueyd.  T.  76. 
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initted  to  them  (the  fortificatioii  of  the  cape  on  which  the 
Herseum  or  temple  of  HM  was  situated)  was  indefEitigably 
prosecuted  and  speedily  brought  to  completion,  their  allies, 
both  Eleians  and  MantineianSi  abandoned  the  tasks  respectively 
allotted  to  them,  in  impatience  and  disgust.  The  idea  of  cir- 
cumvallation  being  for  this  reason  relinquished,  a  joint  garrison 
was  left  in  the  new  fort  at  Cape  Herseum,  after  which  the  allies 
evacuated  the  Epidanrian  territory.^ 

So  &r  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  to  have  derived  little 
positive  benefit  from  their  late  victory;  but  the  fruits  pouticai 
of  it  were  soon  manifested  in  the  very  centre  of  their  J^Jf*  ** 
enemy's  force — at  Argos.    A  material  change  had   aminKont 
taken  place  since  the  battle  in  the  political  tendencies  iM^uie  of 
of  that  city.    There  had  been  within  it  always  an  Mantiiwlft. 
opposition  party — ^philo-Laoonian  and  anti-democratical ;   and 
the  effect  of  the  defeat  at  Mantineia  had  been  to  strengthen  this 
party  as  much  as  it  depressed  their  opponents.    The  democratical 
leaders — ^who^  in  conjunction  with  Athens  and  Alkibiad^  had 
aspired  to  maintain  an  ascendency  in  Peloponn^us  hostile  and 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Sparta— now  found  their  calculations 
overthrown  and  exchanged  for  the  discouraging  necessities  of 
self-defence  agftinst  a  victorious  enemy.    And  whUe  these  leaders 
thus  lost  general  influence  by  so  complete  a  defeat  of  their  foreign 
policy,  the  ordinary  democratical  soldiers  of  Argos  brought  back 
with  them  from  the  field  of  Mantineia  nothing  but  humiliation 
and  terror  of  the  Lacedsemonian  arms.    But  the  chosen  Argeian 
Thousand-regiment  returned  with  very  different  feelings.    Vic- 
torious over  the  left  wing  of  their  enemies,  they  had  not  been 
seriously  obstructed  in  their  retreat  even  by  the  LaoedsBmonian 
centre.    They  had  thus  reaped  positive  glory,'  and  doubtless  felt 
contempt  for  their  beaten  fellow-citizens.     Now  it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  these  Thousand  were  men  of  rich  families 
and  the  best  military  age,  set  apart  by  the  Argeian  democracy  to 

i  Thncyd.  ▼.  76.  aavrtt  ir  UamtvtUt  Ac 
3  Aristotle  (Politle.  t.  4. 0)  ezpranlY       An  example  of  oontempt  entertained 

notices  the  credit  gained  by  the  oil-  by  Tiotoriona   troops   over   defeated 

garchlcal  force  of  Aigos  in  the  battle  fellow-coantrymen    is  mentioned    by 

of  Mantineia,  as  one  main  canse  of  the  Xenophto  in  the  Athenian  army  under 

subsequent  revolution— notwithstand-  Alklbiadds  and  Thnsyllus,  in  one  of 

Ing  that  the  Aigeians  generally  were  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 

beaten— «i    ypipinot   cv3oKt^ii-  war :  see ienoph.  Hellen.  L  2, 16— 17. 
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receivQ  permfttient  trahiing  at  the  ptt!>lic  expend  just  at  a  time 
when  the  ambitiotiB  riews  of  Argos  first  began  to  dawn,  after  the 
peace  of  NikiaB.  So  }ong  as  Ai^gos  was  ISk^y  to  beeome  or  con- 
tinue the  imperial  state  of  FeloponnSsos,  these  Thoi!i8and  wealthy 
meti  Would  probably  find  thei^  dignity  suflBciently  consulted  in 
upholding  her  as  such,  and  Vould  thus  acquiesce  in  the  demo- 
cratical  goverhilient  But  when  the  defeat  of  Mantineia  reduced 
Argos  to  her  own  limits,  and  threw  her  upon  1^  defMisi^  l^ere 
was  nothing  to  counterbalance  fheilr  natural  oliganshical  senti- 
mentey  bo  that  they  became  decided  opponents  of  the  demoeratiffi4 
government  In  its  distress.  The  dHgardiioal  party  in  Argoe,  thu« 
encouraged  and  roiiiforced,  enfterect  into  a  oou^ixaey  with  tiie 
Laoediemonianfl  to  bring  the  dty  into  alliance  with  Sparta  as 
well  as  to  otisrtiiftow  ihl9  democraoy.^ 

As  the  first  step  towaide  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  tl^e 
Oligarchical  I^MeiMftonianis,  about  tiie  end  d  September,  marohed 
ooMinaf  out'their  full  loroes  as  far  «i  Tegea,  thus  t^eateniag 
DMtuMid-  invasion^  and  ini^iri&g  terror  at  Avgoa. .  From  Tegeii 
>^«niat  they  sent  forwaard  as  envoy  Llehas,  prozeniiB  of  ths 
«onM^  Argeians  at  Sparta,  with  two  alternative  propesitiona : 
IlLddmo-  one  for  peace,  whi^  he  was  Instructed  to  tender  and 
^'^^'^  prevail  upon  tbt  Argeftaios  to' accept,  if  he  could; 

another,  in  case  they  reftisedy  of  a  mienadng  ohiareatev.  It  was 
the  scheme  of  the  oligarchical  faction  first  to  bring  the  eity  into 
alliance  with  Lacedenndn  and  dissolve  the  connexion  with  Athett% 
before  they  attempted  kny  innovation  in  the  government  The 
arrival  of  Lioha^  was  the  signal  for  them  to  maxiifest  themedves 
by  strenuously  prastng  the  acceptance  of  his  pacific  proposition. 
But  diey  had  to  contend  against  a  strong  vesietance ;  innce  Alki* 
biad^  still  in  Argos,  employed  h»  utmost  enetgy  to  defeat  their 
views.  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  Lacedsamonian  army  at 
Tegea  and  the  general  despondency  of  the  people  at  length 
enabled  them  to  carry  their  pointy  aind  to  procure  acceptance  of 
the  proposed  treaty ;  which,  being  already  adopted  by  the 
Ekklcsia  at  Sparta,  was  sent  ready  prepared  to  Argos,  and  there 
sanctioned  without  alteration.  The  conditions  were  substantially 
as  follows : — 

"  The  Argeians  shall  restore  th$  boys  whom  they  have  received 
X  Tlmeyd.  t.  76 ;  INoddr.  xlL  80. 
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88  hostageft  in^ni  Orchomenva^  aood  the  mea*hostagee  from  the 
M^naliL  They  ihall  netore  to  the  Laced»nioiiiaB8  T^^ty  of 
themennorarUMaiitineiB,^homtheLft08d»iiiD]iiatift  |«^ 
had  plaeed  aehoMagee  i(x  safe  cuatody  in  OrchoneniUy  Sparta  and 
and  whoin  the  Argeiatis  and  MonfineiaDB  have  ^'vo^ 
carried  away  from  that  place.  They  BhalLeraenate  Epidaurasy 
and  t&m  the  lort  z^dently  erected  Aear  it.  The  Atheniana^  unless 
they  also  £orth^^  evMuate  Epidauras,  shall  be  proeUumed  as 
enemieB  to  Laeedomdn  a*  well  as  to  Ai^goe,  and  to  the  allies  of 
both.  Hie  T4Uiediffanoniami  shall  restore  all  the  hostages  whom 
they  now  hare  in  keepingi  from  whatever  place  they  may  hav6 
been  taken.  BespeoliBg  the  sacrifiee  dlegsd  to  be  dne  to  Apollo 
by  the  EpidanrianB^  the  Argeiahs  will  consent  to  tender  to  them 
m  oath,  whioh  if  they  swear  they  shall  dear  tiieiii8elTe&>  Svery 
eity  in  Peloponn^us,  small  or  graat,  shall  be  antonomous  and  at 
liberty  .to  m^iataiA  its  own  ancient  ccMutittitioa^  If  any  extra- 
Peloponnesjaa  eity  shall  come  against  Peloponnlaiis  with  mia* 
«hie¥Oua  piTDJeets^  Lacedsamdn  and  Argoawill  take  joint  counsel 
against  it»  in  the  mMmer  most  equitable  for  the  interest  of  the 
Peloponnesiana  generally.  The  iaxtra-i^BiqK>nBesian  allies  of 
Sparta  shall  be  in  the  salne  positicai  with  fefezenbe  to  this  treaty 
as  the  aUdes  of  Laeedeemdn  and  Argosdn  Petopoandsus,  and  shall 
hold  their  ovm  in  the  same  ihannar.  T%e  Argsiane  shall  show 
this  treaty  tp  their  aUies,  who  aball  be  adibitted  to  subscribe  to 
iti  if  they  think  fit.  But  if  the  .allies  dceire  anything  different^ 
the  AjrgQians  shall  send  them  heaae  about  their  business."  ^ 

YhneydMfM-  fa  incambly  corrtmt,  m  foUfeSysiem des heHilgen  R0iniic^ 

vaganl  to  89f«na  words  gf  tbit  olanstt  ;  BMhto,  aeot.  S0»«^818^  vol.  tii.   pp. 

fhoueh  the  general  sense  appears  suffi-  6S— 8S,     It  was  an  oath  tendared  bj 

denfely  oartaln,  that  the  Bpidaariami  o^  Utfgant  party  to  the  opposite.  In 

are  to  be  allowed  to  clear  themselTW  hopes  tbat  the  laUar  would  rsfnse  to 

In  respect  to  this  demand  by  an  oath,  tale  itiif  taken,  it  bad  the  effect  of  & 

In  iBgaf4  to  this  porifying  oath  it  ipdgnient  in  faroos  of  the  swearel:. 


seems  to  have  been  esseniial  that  the  But  the  Roman  lawyers  laid  down 

oath  should  be  tendered  by  one  litigant  many    limits    and    formalities    with 

mrtyaDdt<«lvabytheoiber;  perlupi^  seapuut  «•  thitf  ^u^fmroMtm  delaOtm. 

thexe/oce.  Wfui'  or  »4tu^  A^y  (V«kk»  irUch  Von  SKtignysets  forth  with  hS 

naer's comectuie)  might  be  ptofiirable  naaalpevspioaity. 
to«I#fMrAi|M.  >Thneyd.    v.    77.     hnielieiprtt  M 

To  Hefodot.  Ti.  8S,  and  AristotsL  nit  ^f^Ux^t  fviifieJU^M,  al  xa  eeO- 

Bhetoric  L  16,  6,  which  J>r.  Axtoold  ro^t  9ok^'  ui  U  n  km,  <aAo  9oNf  rote 

and  other  commentation  notice   in  ^itfUxot^toiicai^Awtdw^ty.  8ee 

iUastration  of  this  practice,  we  may  Dr.   Arnold^  note,  and    Dr.   Thirl- 

add  the  hHtructive  eacpeaitMm  of  the  wall.  Hist  Ghr.  ch.  xxft.  toL  iii.  p. 

analogous  practice  ia  too  pMoednra  oi  848* 
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Such  was  the  agreement  sent  ready  prepared  hy  the  Laceds- 
monianfi  to  Argoe,  and  there  literally  accepted.  It  presented  a 
reciprocity  little  more  than  nominal,  imposing  one  obligation  of 
no  importance  upon  Sparta ;  thongh  it  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  by  substantially  dissolving  the  alliance  of  Azgos  with 
its  three  confederates. 

But  this  treaty  was  meant  by  the  oligarchical  party  in  Argos 
only  as  preface  to  a  series  of  ulterior  measures.  As  soon  as  it 
was  concluded,  the  menacing  army  of  Sparta  was  withdrawn 
from  Tegea,  and  was  exchanged  for  free  and  peaceful  intercom- 
munication between  the  Lacedssmonians  and  Argeians.  Probably 
Alkibiadls  at  the  same  time  retired,  while  the  renewed  visits 
and  hospitalities  of  LacedsBmonians  at  Argoe  strengthened  the 
interest  of  their  party  more  than  ever.  They  were  soon  powerful 
enough  to  persuade  the  Argeian  assembly  formally  to  renounce 
the  alliance  with  Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  and  to  conclude 
a  special  alliance  with  Sparta  on  the  following  terms : — 

"  There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  for  fifty  years  between  the 
Traaty  of  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argeians — ^upon  equal  terms 
^^^j^  — each  giving  amicable  satisfiiction,  according  to  its 
g^hirad  established  constitution,  to  all  complaints  preferred  by 
A^S^onof  the  other.  On  the  same  condition,  also,  the  other 
««  A^mtT^  Peloponnesian  cities  shall  partake  in  this  peace  and 
with  alliance— holding   their   own    territory,    laws,   and 

HanUneia,  separate  constitutioxL  All  extra-Peloponnesian  allies 
and  Biia.  ^f  Sp^^ta  shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
Lacedsemonians  themselves.  The  allies  of  Argos  shall  also  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Argos  herself,  holding  their  own  terri- 
tory undisturbed.  Should  occasion  arise  for  common  military 
operations  on  any  point,  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Argeians  shall 
take  counsel  together,  determining  in  the  most  equitable  manner 
they  can  for  the  interest  of  their  allies.    If  any  one  of  the  cities 

One  canooi  be  certain  about  the  bni  would  probably  think  It  mitable 

neaning  of  these  two  laet  words,  bat  to  repel  them,  oTen  with  rudeness,  if 

I  incline  to  believe  that  they  express  a  they  desired  any  change, 

peremptory  and  almost  a  hostile  senti-  I  rather  imagine,  too,  that  this  last 

ment,  such  as  I  have  giren  in  the  text  daose  iivtUi^arm)  has  reference  ex- 

The  allies  here  alluded  to  are  Athens,  clnsitely  to  the  Argeians,  and  not  to 

Elis,  and  Mantineia;  all  hostile  in  theLaoedsmoniansalsa    Hie  form  of 

feeling  to  Sparta.   The  Lacedwmonians  the  trsaty  is   that  of  a  reeolution 

coold  not  well  decline  admitting  these  already  taken  at  Sparta,  and  sent  for 

cities  to  share  in  this  treaty  as  it  stood;  i^iproval  to  Aigoe. 
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hereoBto  belonging,  either  in  or  out  of  Peloponn^nB,  sball  have 
disputes  either  about  boundaries  or  other  topics,  she  shall  be  held 
bound  to  enter  upon  amicable  adjustment.^  If  any  allied  city 
shall  quarrel  with  another  allied  city,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  some  third  city  satisfiEictory  to  both.  Each  city  shall  render 
justice  to  her  own  citizens  according  to  her  own  ancient  constitu* 
tion." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  treaty  of  alliance,  the  disputed 
question  of  headship  Ib  compromised  or  evaded.  Lace-  sabmiasion 
dsemdn  and  Argos  are  both  put  upon  an  equal  footings  uia  to  ^ 
in  respect  to  taking  joint  counsel  for  the  general  body  Sparta, 
of  allies :  they  two  alone  are  to  decide,  without  consulting  the 
other  allies,  though  binding  themselves  to  have'  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  Lacedsemdn  also  pervades 
the  treaty — ^that  of  ensuring  autonomy  to  all  the  leaser  states  of 
Peloponndsus,  and  thus  breaking  up  the  empire  of  Elis,  ICantineia, 
or  any  other  larger  state  which  might  have  dependencies.'  And 
accordingly  the  Mantineians,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by 
Argos,  were  constrained  to  make  their  submission  to  Sparta^ 
enrolling  themselves  again  as  her  allies,  renoimcing  all  command 
over  their  Arcadian  subjects,  and  delivering  up  the  hostages  of 
these  latter — according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  between 
Lacedsemdn  and  Argos.*    The  Lacediemonians  do  not  seem  to 


1  Tfaacyd.  ▼.  70.  ai  i4  rin  rav  woXimw  analyili  and  explanation  of  this  treaty* 

I  afi^iXoya,  4  IJ^  i*'^  4  w  i»^  which  wems  to  me  on  nuuiy  point* 

U<Xo»ov»^irov,  aire  trcpi  SpMr  aZrt  ««pi  nnaatisfactory. 

dUAov  riybf,  8iaKpi9iiiitw.  *  AU  the  smaller  states  In  Pelopon- 

The  object  of  this  clause  I  presume  nteus  are  pronoonced  by  this  treaty  to 
to  be  to  proride  that  the  Joint  forces  be  (if  we  repeat  the  language  em- 
of  Laoednm6n  and  Argos  should  not  ployed  with  reference  to  the  l)elphlana. 
be  bound  to  interfere  for  every  separate  peculiarly  in  the  peace  of  Kikias) 
dfspnte  of  each  single  ally  with  a  ovrovrffiovf,  ovrorcAflif,  ovrolucovf, 
foreign  state,  not  included  in  the  Thucyd.  ▼.  1&  The  last  clause  of  thi» 
alliance.  Thus,  there  were  at  this  time  treaty  guarantees  avroSuciav  to  all- 
standing  disputes  between  Bceotia  and  though  m  language  somewhat  different 
Athens— ana  between  Megara  and  — roif  M  eruf  Karri  warpia  SiKa4ta$ai, 
Athens,  the  Aigeians  probably  would  The  expression  in  this  treaty  avror^ 
not  choose  to  pledge  themselTes  to  Amv  is  substantially  equivalent  to  <  * 


interfere  for  the  nuuntenance  of  the  rtXcif  in  the  former, 

allesed  rights  of  Boeotia  and  Megam  It  is  remarkable  that  we  never  find 

in  tnese  oisputee.    They  guard  them-  in  Thucydidte  the    very  convenient 

selves  against  such  necessity  in  this  Herodotean  word  SMo-tSucot  (Herodot. 

clause.  vi  4J9,  though  there  are  occasions  in. 

M.  H.  Meier,  In  his  recent  Disserta-  these  fourth  and  fifth  books  on  which 

tlon  (Die  Privat-Schiedsrichter  nnd  die  it  would  be  useful  to  his  meaning, 

dffentlichen  Diilteten  Athens  (HaUe,  >  Thucydidto,   v.  81 ;   Diod6r.   xiL 

1846),  sect.  19,  p.  41),  has  given  an  81. 
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have  meddled  farther  wiih  £li&  Being  already  posaewed  of 
Lepreum  (through  the  Brasideian  settlers  planted  thereX  ibey 
perhaps  did  not  wish  again  to  provoke  the  Eleiansi  Irom  fear  of 
being  excluded  a  aeoond  time  £rom  the  Olympic  feativaL 

Meanwhile  the  co&cluaioa  of  the  alliance  with  Lacednmun 
QUcMohkai  (about  November  or  Deoember,  418  B.a)  had  still 
^^taS?t  furUier  depressed  the  popular  leaders  at  Argos.  The 
€fa?^u-  oligarchical  faction,  and  the  chosen  regiment  of  the 
Mod,  in  Thousand^  all  men  of  wealth  and  family,  as  well  a^ 
^e  Ucod£  lM>ttnd  together  by  their  common  military  traimngy 
monitwu.  ^ow  saw  their  way  clearly  to  the  dissolution  of  th« 
democracy  by  foiee,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  revolutiosu 
Instigated  by  such  ambitious  views^  and  flattered  by  the  idea  of 
admitted  headship  jointly  with  Sparta,  they  espoused  the  new 
policy  of  the  city  with  extreme  vehemence,  and  began  immediately 
to  multiply  ocoauons  of  collision  with  Athens.  Joint  Lacedeemo* 
nian  and  Aigeian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia. With  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  the  revolted  subjecte  of 
Athens,  the  old  alliance  was  renewed,  and  even  new  engagements 
concluded ;  while  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  was  urged  to  renounce 
his  covenants  with  Athens,  and  join  the  new  confederacy.  In 
that  quarter  the  influence  of  Argos  wins  ccmsiderable ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  priaed  very  highly  their  ancient  descent  jQromi 
Argos,  which  constituted  them  brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family. 
Accordingly  Perdikkas  consented  to  the  demand  and  concluded 
the  new  treaty  ;  insisting,  however,  with  his  habitual  duplicity, 
that  the  step  should  for  the  moment  be  kept  secret  from  Athens.^ 
In  further  pursuance  of  the  new  tone  of  hostility  to  that  city, 
joint  envoys  were  also  sent  thither,  to  require  that  iJie  Athenians 
should  quit  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  that  they  should  evacuate 
the  fort  recently  erected  near  Epidaurus.  It  seems  to  have  been 
held  jointly  by  Argeians,  Mantineians,  Eleians,  and  Athenians ; 
and  as  the  latter  were  only  a  minority  of  the  whole,  the  Athenians 
in  the  city  judged  it  prudent  to  send  Demosthenfo  to  bring  them 
away.  That  general  not  only  effected  the  retreat,  but  also  con* 
trived  a  stratagem  which  gave  to  it  the  air  almost  of  an  advantage. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  the  fort,  he  proclaimed  a  gymnastic  match 
outside  of  the  gates  for  the  amusement  of  the  whole  garrison, 
1  Compare  Thqcgrd.  t.  80  and  ¥.  8S. 
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coatriTing  to  keep  \mk  Hl^  Atheaiaiu  withiii  until  aJI  the  rest 
had  xoarqhed  out :  then  hastily  shutting  the  g»teS|  ^e  remained 
maater  of  the  pkce.^  Having  no  intention  however  of  keeping 
it,  he  made  it  over  presently  to  the  Epidauriana  themselves, 
with  whom  he.  renewed  the  truce  to  which  they  had  heen  parties 
jointly  with  the  Lacedamoniana  five  years  before,  two  years 
before  the  peace  of  Nik^ 

The  mod^  of  proceeding  here  zesoorted  to,  by  Athens,  in  respect 
to  the  surrender  of  the  fort>  9^ja\»  to  have  been  die-  j^.^j*. 
tated  by  a  desire  to  manifest  her.  disp],easurea^inat, 
the  Ai;geians»  Thia  wb»  ezAQtly  what  the  Argeian  leaders  and 
oligarchical  partly,  oa  Uieir  side,  moat  desired ;  the  b^^each  with 
Athens  had  become  irreparable,  and  their  plans  were  now 
matured  for  violently  subverting  their  own  democracy.  They 
concerted  with  Sparta  a  joint  military  expedition,  of  lOQO  hop- 
lites  from  each  cit^  (the  first  joint  ei^pedition  under  the  new 
alliance),  against  Sikydn,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  more 
thorough -paced  oligarchy  into  the  already  oligarchical  Sikyonian 
government  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some 
democratical  opposition  gradually  aci^uiring  streogth  at'  Siky6n : 
^et  that  city  seema  to  have  beez^  as  far  as  we  know,  always 
oligarchical  in  policy,  and  paasively  faithful  to  Sparta^  Probably 
therefore  that  joint  enterprise  against  Sikydn  was  nothing  more 
than  a  pretext  to  cover  the  introduction  of  1000  liacedaemonian 
hoplites  into  Ar^os,  whither  the  joint  detachment  immediately 
returned,  after  the  business  at  Sikydn  had  been  accomplished. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  ol^archical  leaders  and  the  chosen  Thousand 
at  Argoe  put  down  by  for^e  the  democratical  constitution  in  that 
city,  slew  the  democratical  leaders,  and  established  themselves  in 
complete  possession  of  the  government.' 

1  ,The  instanoeB  appear  to  haTe  We  are  here  told  that  the  Athenians 
beefB  not  rare  wherein  Grecian  totms  iieivbwbd  their  tmoe  with  the  Bpi- 
changed  maetevs  by  the  citieene  thna  daurians ;  but  I  know  no  imce  pren- 
going  oat  of  the  gates  all  together,  or  ooaly  between  them,  except  the  general 
noet  part  of  than,  lor  aoma  reljgiovs  traoe  for  a  year,  which  the  Spidait- 
festiTal  See  the  caae  of  Smyrna  riane  swore  to.  in  coi\janction  with 
<Herodotu  i.  160)  and  the  vrecantionary  Bparta  (iT.  119X  in  the  beginning  of 
•Qggestions   of   the   muitan   writer  B.C.  423. 

JESms,  in  his  treatise  callea  Polior-  'Thucjd.  ▼.  81.     xai  AtuctSain6¥ioi 

ketScOBr  OL  17.  «al  *Apy«toi,  xUaoi  JK^rvpoi,  fwrpmn^' 

2  Thncyd.  ▼.  80.  koX  Zirrtow  *Eiri5av-  vayrts,  rd  r  iv  ZiKvwKt  ^  «*  &Atyov« 
^iotf  draFCMiTAUcrot  roc  O'voi'AaCf  fioAAoy  JcaWan^O'ai'  avrol  oi  Aa««Satf^ 
avroi  Oi  *A^i)vaiOi  a W8o0-ay  rb  rciXi<r/Aa.  ytoi  cA^oktcv,  max  lun*  <M(ra  ^vvofi^cpM 
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This  revolution  (accompli£hed  about  February,  aa  417)— the 
B.C  417.  result  of  the  victory  of  Mantineia  and  the  consumma- 
Oligarchy  ^^^  ^^  *  *"^  °^  policy  laid  by  Sparta— raised  her 
in^ydn  ascendency  in  Peloponn^us  to  a  higher  and  more 
towmi'Si  undisputed  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained. 
^^^^»^  The  towns  in  Achaia  were  as  yet  not  sufficiently 
oligarchical  for  her  purpose— perhaps  since  the  march  of 
Alkibiad^B  thither  two  years  before — accordingly  she  now  re- 
modelled their  governments  in  conformity  with  her  own  views. 
The  new  rulers  of  Argos  were  subservient  to  her,  not  merely 
from  oligarchical  sympathy,  but  from  need  of  her  aid  to  keep 
down  internal  rising  against  themselves :  so  that  there  was  neither 
enemy,  nor  even  neutral,  to  counterwork  her  or  to  favour  Athens, 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula. 

But  the  Spartan  ascendency  at  Argos  was  not  destined  to  last 
ViolenoM  l^o^igh  there  were  many  cities  in  Greece,  in  which 
l^tho^  oligarchies  long  maintained  themselves  unshaken, 
at  AiKot :  through  adherence  to  a  traditional  routine,  and  by  being 
^intilon^  usually  in  the  hands  of  men  accustomed  to  govern — 
ihattoini:  yet  an  oligarchy  erected  by  force  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
of  the  de-  democracy  was  rarely  of  long  duration.  The  angry 
mocn«y.  discontent  of  the  people,  put  down  by  temporary 
intimidation,  usually  revived,  and  threatened  the  security  of  the 
rulers  enough  to  render  them  suspicious  and  probably  crueL 
Such  cruelty  moreover  was  not  their  only  fault :  they  found  their 
emancipation  from  democratical  restraints  too  tempting  to  be 
able  to  control  either  their  lust  or  their  rapacity.  With  the 
population  of  Argos — comparatively  coarse  and  brutal  in  all 
ranks,  and  more  like  Eorkyra  than  like  Athens — such  abuse  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  speedy  as  well  as  flagrant  Especially  the 
chosen  regiment  of  the  Thousand — ^men  in  the  vigour  of  their 
age,  and  proud  of  their  military  prowess  as  well  as  of  their 
wealthier  station — construed  the  new  oligarchical  government 
which  they  had  helped  to  erect  as  a  period  of  individual  licence 
to  themselves.  The  behaviour  and  &te  of  their  chie^  Bryaa, 
illustrates  the  general  demeanour  of  the  troop.  After  many 
other  outrages  against  persons  of  poorer  condition,  he  one  day 

^fAi|  sal  ihw  iv  *Apytt  9|^tu>r  jcarikuo'aif,    ftovioit  naHirni,    Compan  Diod6r.  zIL 
jcal  bktyapx^   hnnfitia   roic  AoMdot-    80. 
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met  in  the  streets  a  wedding  procession,  in  which  the  person  of 
the  bride  captiyated  his  fancy.  He  caused  her  to  be  violently 
torn  from  her  company,  carried  her  to  his  house,  and  possessed 
himself  of  her  by  force.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  this 
high-spirited  woman  revenged  herself  for  the  outrage  by  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  the  ravisher  while  he  was  fast  asleep :  ^  a  terrible 
revenge,  which  the  pointed  clasp-pins  of  the  feminine  attire  some- 
times enabled  women^  to  take  upon  those  who  wronged  them. 
Having  contrived  to  make  herescape,  ahe  found  concealment  among 
her  friends,  as  well  as  protection  among  the  people  generally,  against 
the  indignant  efforts  of  the  chosen  Thousand  to  avenge  their  leader. 
From  incidents  such  as  this,  and  from  the  multitude  of  petty 
insults  which  so  flagitious  an  outrage  implies  as  co-existent,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Demos  of  Argos  soon  recovered 
their  lost  courage,  and  resolved  upon  an  effort  to  put  down  their 
oligarchical  oppressors.  They  waited  for  the  moment  when  the 
festival  called  the  Oymnopsedis  was  in  course  of  being  solemnized 
at  Sparta—a  festival  at  which  the  choric  performances  of  men 
and  boys  were  so  interwoven  with  Spartan  religion  as  well  as 
bodily  training,  that  the  Lacedemonians  would  make  no  military 
movement  until  they  were  finished.  At  tiiis  critical  moment, 
the  Argeian  Demos  rose  in  insurrection  ;  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
test, gained  a  victory  over  the  oligarchy,  some  of  whom  were 
slain,  while  others  only  saved  themselves  by  flight  Even  at  the 
first  instant  of  danger,  pressing  messages  had  been  sent  to  Sparta 
for  aid.  But  the  Lacedssmonians  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to 
move  during  the  period  of  their  festival;  nor  was  it  until 
messenger  after  messenger  had  arrived  to  set  forth  the  pressing 
necessity  of  their  friends,  that  they  reluctantly  put  aside  their 
festival  to  march  towards  Argos.  They  were  too  late:  the 
precious  moment  had  already  passed  by.  They  were  met  at 
Tegea  by  an  intimation  that  their  friends  were  overthrown,  and 
Argos  in  possession  of  the  victorious  people.  Nevertheless,  various 
exiles  who  had  escaped  still  promised  them  success,  urgently  en- 
treating them  to  proceed ;  but  the  Lacedtemonians  refused  to  com- 
ply, returned  to  Sparta,  and  resumed  their  mtermitted  festival'. 

1  Paiuanias,  li.  SO,  I.  on  line  1135  of  that  drama. 

>Sm    Herodot.    t.    87:    Euripld.        SThncydidSa   ▼.   88;   DiodAr.  zU. 
Hecub.  1152,  and  the  note  of  MnagraTe   80. 
6—32 
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ThiiB  was  the  oligarchy  of  Argos  overthrown— after  a  con- 
tinuance of  about  four  months,^  from  February  to  June, 
B.a  417.  ^^*j  ^^ — ^^^  ^^  chosen  Thousand-regiment  either 
^oceedingi  dissolved  Or  destroyed.  The  movement  excited  great 
rastored  sympathy  in  several  Peloponnesian  cities,'  who  were 
D^li^  becoming  jealous  of  the  exorbitant  preponderance  of 
cJa»rta.  Sparta.  Nevertheless  the  Argeian  Demos,  though 
victorious  within  the  city,  felt  so  much  distrust  of 
being  able  to  maintain  themselves,  that  they  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  plead  their  cause  and  to  entreat  favourable  treatment : 
a  proceeding  which  proves  the  insurrection  to  have  been  spon- 
taneous, not  fomented  by  Athens.  But  the  envoys  of  the  expelled 
oligarchs  were  there  to  confront  them,  and  the  LaoedsBmonians, 
after  a  lengthened  discussion,  adjudging  the  Demos  to  have  been 
guilty  of  wrong,  proclaimed  the  resolution  of  sending  forces  to 
put  ^em  down.  Still  the  habitual  tardiness  of  Laoedffimonian 
habits  prevented  any  immediate  or  separate  movement  Their 
allies  were  to  be  summoned,  none  being  very  zealous  in  the 
cause, — and  least  of  all  at  this  moment,  when  the  period  of 
harvest  was  at  hand :  so  that  about  three  months  intervened 
before  any  actual  force  was  brought  together. 

This  important  interval  was  turned  to  account  by  the  Argeian 
Demos,  who,  being  plainly  warned  that  they  were  to  look  on 
Sparta  only  as  an  enemy,  immediately  renewed  their  alliance 
with  Athens.  Regarding  her  as  their  main  refuge,  they  com- 
menced the  building  of  long  walls  to  connect  their  city  with  the 
sea,  in  order  that  the  road  might  always  be  open  for  supplies  and 
reinforcement  from  Athens  in  case  they  should  be  confined  to 
their  walls  by  a  superior  Spartan  force.  The  whole  Argeian  popu- 
lation— ^men  and  women,  free  and  slave — set  about  the  work 
with  the  utmost  ardour;  while  Alkibiadds  brought  assistance  from 
Athens*-— especially  skilled  masons  and  carpenters,  of  whom  they 
stood  in  much  need.    The  step  may  probably  have  been  suggested 

.    iDiodOnu  (ziL   80)  wMn   tluit   it  thelatter. 

lasted  eight  months;  bat  this,  if  oor-       iThucyd.  ?.  82.     (vrM^n^  M  tW 

rect  mt  all,  most  be  taken  as  beigf nning  rtiyto^i^r  luXrwiw  n«Ao«orv4«^  nwH 

from  the  alliance  between  Sparta  and  «^Xm»v. 

Arsos,  and  not  from  the  first  estab-        tlbncyd.  ▼.  88.    luX  9I  /Ov  'A^mSm 

liahment  of  the  oligarchy.    The  nana-  vaySifftcL   «ai  ainl  ml  wraliccc  col 

ti?e  of  ThttCf didto  does  not  allow  more  oLctfrwi,  Irv^x^or,  Ao,    Flntarch,  Alki- 

than  fbnr  months  for  the  duration  of  biad.  c  16. 
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by  himself  as  it  was  ike  same  which,  two  years  before,  lie  had 
urged  upon  the  inhabitants  of  PatrsB.  But  the  construction  of 
wfdls  adequate  for  defence,  along  the  line  of  four  miles  and  a  half 
between  Argos  and  the  sea,^  required  a  long  time.  Moreover 
the  oligarchical  party  within  the  town,  as  well  as  the  exiles 
without— a  party  defeated  but  not  annihilated--fitr6nuou8ly 
urged  th%Laced8Bmonians  to  put  an  end  to  the  work,  and  even 
promised  them  a  counter  revolutionary  movement  in  the  town  as 
soon  as  they  drew  near  to  assist — the  same  intrigue  which  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens  forty  years 
before,  when  the  walls  down  to  Peirssus  were  in  course  of 
erection.*  Accordingly  about  the  end  of  September  (417  B.a), 
King  Agis  conducted  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians  and  allies 
against  Argos,  drove  tiie  population  within  the  city,  and 
destroyed  so  much  of  the  Long  Walls  as  had  been  already  raised. 
But  the  oligardiical  party  within  were  not  able  to  realize  their 
engagem^ts  of  rising  in  arms,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
after  merely  ravaging  the  territory  and  taking  the  town  of  Hysiss, 
where  he  put  to  death  all  the  freemen  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
After  his  departure,  the  Argeians  retaliated  these  ravages  upon 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Phlius,  where  the  exiles  from 
Argos  chiefly  resided.' 

The  close  neighbourhood  of  such  exiles — ^together  with  the 
declared  countenance  of  Sparta,  and  the  continued  ]|,e.4is. 
schemes  of  the  oligarchical  party  within  the  waUs —  Alldbiadte 
kept  the  Argeian  democracy  in  perpetual  uneasiness  Jj^^j^* 
and  alarm  throughout  the  winter,  in  spite  of  their  for  the 
recent  victory  and  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  Sfthe  ^ 
regiment  of  a  Thousand.     To  relieve  them  in  part  democracy, 
from  embarrassment,  Alkibiadds  was  despatched  thither  early  in 
the  spring  with  an  Athenian  armament  and  twenty  triremes. 
His  friends  and  guests  appear  to  have  been  now  in  ascendency, 
as  leaders  of  the  democratical  government ;  and  in  concert  with 
them,  he  selected  300  marked  oligarchical  persons,  whom  he 

1  PanwuilM,  iL  86, 8.  the  eea    uvBofuvot.  rov«  'ApytUnn  ^«  o- 

«Thucyd.L107.  «oMi?«rfi'«i     tA     fiajcpA     Ttixil 

'"•*•*"•  tt^XP*-    frit    BaKaaaiit    (xiL    SIX 

<  Thucyd.  v.  88.     Dioddnu  inaocu-  Thacydidds  uses  the  partidpie  of  the 

rately  states  that  the  Argeians  had  present teniio    t A  oiKo8oiioiiu.t¥m. 

cUreadjf  built  their  long  waut  down  to  rtix^  ikitmt  mX  jccra^jcA^oyrcff,  fic 
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carried  away  and  deposited  in  Tarious  Athenian  ialfty>H«^  as 
hostages  for  the  quiescence  of  the  party  (B.a  416).  Another 
ravaging  march  was  also  undertaken  hy  the  Argeians  into  the 
territory  of  Phlius,  wherein  however  they  sustained  nothing  but 
loss.  And  again  ahout  the  end  of  Septemher,  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  the  woid  for  a  second  expedition  against  Argos.  But  having 
marched  as  feur  as  the  borders,  they  found  the  sacrifices  (always 
offered  previous  to  leaving  their  own  territoiy)  so  unfietvourable 
that  they  returned  back  and  disbanded  their  forces.  The 
Argeian  oligarchical  party,  in  spite  of  the  hostages  recently 
taken  from  theoi,  had  been  on  the  watch  for  this  Lacedamonian 
force,  and  had  projected  a  rising,  or  at  least  were  suspected  of 
doing  so — to  such  a  degree  that  some  of  them  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  government^  while  others  made  their  escape.^ 
Later  in  the  same  winter,  however,  the  Lacedaamonians  became 
more  fortunate  with  their  border  sacrifices,  entered  the  Argeian 
territory  in  conjunction  with  their  aUies  (except  the  Corinthians, 
who  refused  to  take  part),  and  established  the  Aigeian  oligarchical 
exiles  at  Omeflo ;  from  which  town  these  latter  were  again 
speedily  expelled,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
army,  by  the  Argeian  democracy  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian 
reinforcement' 
To  maintain  the  renewed  democratical  government  of  Ai^os, 
against  enemies  both  internal  and  external,  was  an 
B.C.  4ifl.  important  policy  to  Athens,  as  affording  the  basis, 
SS?*but  ^^i°^  might  afterwards  be  extended,  of  an  anti- 
precaiions  Laconian  party  in  Peloponnteus.  But  at  the  present 
bSfwi?  time  the  Aiigeian  alliance  was  a  drain  and  an 
Athc^aad  exhaustion  rather  than  a  source  of  strength  to 
^  Athens;    very  different  fix)m    the   splendid   hopes 

which  it  had  presented  prior  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia — ^hopes 
of  supplanting  Sparta  in  her  ascendency  within  the  Isthmus. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of  the  complete  alienation  of 
feeling  between  Athens  and  Sparta— and  continued  reciprocal 

iThnoyd.   ▼.    110.      XatctUitUtnoi,  in  ita  ordinair  meaning  ot  Muring, 

^«AAiJ*ttrT«f  is  iV'A/yyeiw  vrpa-  delay,  bat  iB  to  be  oonstmed  by  tba 

TTVcii'    .    .    .    avtx^fnifrav.       koX  'Ap-  preTioos  Terb  ^AA^«r«vT«T,  and  agree* 

yt'un,  8i,a -nir  iKfiwv   ^cAAi|<rir  rSiv  ably   to    the    analogy    <rf    !▼•  ,  1*>— 

iy  Tjj  ?r6A«i  rivas  Airoromicrai'Tec,  tov«  "prospect  of  action  immediately  im- 

lUv  (vv*Kafio¥t  ol  B'  avroifi  maX  8U<l>vyov.  pending" :  oompam  Diodte.  zu.  SI. 

I  presume  lUiJ^inv  here  ia  not  used  ^  Thucyd.  Ti.  7. 
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hostilities  in  an  indirect  manner,  bo  long  as  each  was  acting  as 
ally  of  some  third  party — neyertheleas  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  wonld  formally  renounce  the  sworn  alliance,  nor  obliterate 
the  record  inscribed  on  its  stone  column.  Both  parties  shrank 
from  proclaiming  the  real  truth,  though  each  half-year  brought 
them  a  step  nearer  to  it  in  fact.  Thus  during  the  course  of  the 
present  summer  (416  &o.)  the  Athenian  and  Messenian  garrison 
at  Pylus  became  more  active  than  ever  in  their  incursions  on 
Laconia,  and  brought  home  large  booty ;  upon  which  the 
LacedsBmonians,  though  still  not  renouncing  the  alliance,  publicly 
proclaimed  their  willingness  to  grant  what  we  may  call  letters  of 
marque,  to  any  one,  for  privateering  against  Athenian  commerce. 
The  Corinthians  also^  on  private  grounds  of  quarrel,  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Athenians.^  Tet  still  Sparta  and  her 
allies  remained  in  a  state  of  formal  peace  with  Athens:  the 
Athenians  resisted  all  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Argeians 
to  induce  them  to  make  a  landing  on  any  part  of  Laconia 
and  commit  devastation.'  Nor  was  the  licence  of  free 
intercourse  for  individuals  as  yet  suspended.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Athenians  were  invited  to  the  Olympic 
festival  of  416  B.C.  (the  91st  Olympiad),  and  sent  thither  their 
solemn  legation  along  with  those  of  Sparta  and  other  Dorian 
Greeks. 

Now  that  they  had  again  become  allies  of  Argoe,  the  Athenians 
probably  found  out,  more  fully  than  they  had  before  Belatloiu 
known,  the  intrigue  carried  on  by  the  former  Argeian  ?4  A'Jf  "f 
government  with  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.     The  dikkasof 
efiFects  of  these  intrigues,  however,  had  made  them-  Mwswlonla. 
selves  felt  even  earlier  in  the  conduct  of  that  prince,  who,  having 
as  an  ally  of  Athens  engaged  to  co-operate  with  an  Athenian 
expedition  projected  under  Nikias  for  the  spring  or  summer  of 
417  &a,  against  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  and  Amphipolis,  now 
withdrew  his  concurrence,  receded  from  the  alliance  of  Athens, 
and  frustrated  the  whole  scheme  of  expedition.    The  Athenians 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  lis.  with  Argos  wu  one  of  the  euiaee  of 

>  Thucyd.  Ti.  105.  AndoUdte  afllmis  the  reeuinption  of  war,  bat  only  one 

that  the  war  was  resumed  by  Athens  among  others,  some  cf   them  more 

ajgainst  Sparta  on  the  persnasion  of  powerfoL     Thucydidte  tells  ns  that 

the  Argdana  (Orat.  de  rac  c.  1, 6,  8,  the  ptmuuiont  of  Argos  to  indnce 

31,  pp.   9a— 106X     This  assertion  is  Athens  to  throw  np  her  alUance  with 

indeed   partially  true:  the   alliance  Bpaita  were  repeated  and  unafailing. 
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accordingly  placed  the  ports  of  Macedonia  under  naval  blockade, 
proclaiming  Perdikkas  an  enemy.^ 
Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  Eledn,  without 
any  fresh  attempt  to  recover  Amphipolis  :  the  project 
ofAthena  just  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  the  first  The 
l^pbipolii:  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  this 
kaprovr^  important  town  afford  ample  proof  of  that  want  of 
Nikias  and  wisdom  On  the  part  of  their  leading  men,  Nikias  and 
party?a!d-  AlkibiadSs,  and  of  erroneous  tendencies  on  the  part 
TO^»»  of  the  body  of  the  citizens,  which  we  shall  graduaUy 
I^M^*  find  conducting  their  empire  to  ruin.  Among  all 
Aikibiadte.  ^^  possessions  out  of  Attica,  there  was  none  so 
valuable  as  Amphipolis :  the  centre  of  a  great  commercial  and 
mining  region — situated  on  a  large  river  and  lake  which  the 
Athenian  navy  could  readily  command — and  claimed  by  them 
with  reasonable  justice,  since  it  was  their  original  colony,  planted 
by  their  wisest  statesman  Perikl^  It  had  been  lost  only  through 
unpardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  their  generals ;  and  when 
lost,  we  should  have  expected  to  see  the  chief  energies  of  Athens 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  it ;  the  more  so,  as,  if  once  recovered, 
it  admitted  of  being  made  sure  and  retained  as  a  future  possession. 
Kledn  is  the  only  leading  man  who  at  once  proclaims  to  bis 
countrymen  the  important  truth  that  it  never  can  be  recovered 
except  by  force.  He  strenuously  urges  his  countrymen  to  make 
the  requisite  military  effort,  and  prevails  upon  them  in  part  to 
do  so,  but  the  attempt  disgracefully  fails — ^partly  through  his 
own  incompetence  as  commander,  whether  his  undertaking  of 
that  duty  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  constraint — ^partly  through 
the  strong  opposition  and  antipathy  against  him  from  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whidi  rendered  the  military  force 
not  hearty  in  the  enterprise.  Next,  Nikias,  Lachia,  and 
Alkibiad^  all  concur  in  making  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Lacedflsmonians,  under  express  promise  and  purpose  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  But  after  a  series  of  diplomatic 
proceedings  which  display  as  much  silly  credulity  in  Nikias  as 
selfish  deceit  in  AlkibiadSs,  the  result  becomes  evident,  as  Kledn 
had  insisted,  that  peace  will  not  restore  to  them  Amphipolis,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  regained  by  force.  The  fatal  defect  of  Nikias 
I  Thncyd.  ▼.  8S. 
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is  now  conspicuously  setti :  bis  inertness  of  character  and 
incapacity  of  decided  or  energetic  effort  When  he  discovered 
that  he  had  been  out-manoeuvred  by  the  Laced»monian  diplomacy, 
and  had  fatally  misadvised  his  countrymen  into  making  important 
cessions  on  the  faith  of  equivalents  to  come,  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  him  spurred  on  by  indignant  repentance  for 
this  mistake,  and  putting  forth  his  own  strongest  efforts,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  country,  in  order  to  recover  those  portions  of 
her  empire  which  the  peace  had  promised,  but  did  not  restore. 
Instead  of  which  he  exhibits  no  effective  movement,  while 
Alkibiad^  begins  to  display  the  defects  of  his  political  character, 
yet  more  dangerous  than  those  of  Nikias — ^the  passion  for  showy, 
precarious,  boundless,  and  even  perilous  novelties.  It  is  only  in 
the  year  417  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  Mantineia  had  put  an  end 
to  the  political  speculations  of  Alkibiadds  in  the  interior  of 
Peloponnesus,  that  Nikias  projects  an  expedition  against 
Amphipolis ;  and  even  then  it  is  projected  only  contingent 
upon  the  aid  of  Perdikkas,  a  prince  of  notorious  perfidy.  It  was 
not  by  any  half-exertions  of  force  that  the  place  could  be  regained, 
as  the  defeat  of  Kledn  had  sufficiently  proved.  We  obtain  from 
these  proceedings  a  fedr  measure  of  the  foreign  politics  of  Athens 
at  this  time,  during  what  is  called  the  peace  of  Nikias,  preparing 
us  for  that  melancholy  catastrophe  which  will  be  developed  in  the 
coming  chapters — where  she  is  brought  near  to  ruin  by  the 
defects  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^  combined  ;  for  by  singular 
misfortune,  she  does  not  reap  the  benefit  of  the  good  qualities  of 
either. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  three  years  between  420 — 416  B.O.,  though 
we  do  not  know  in  which,  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  took  place, 
arising  out  of  the  contention  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades.^ 
The  political  antipathy  between  the  two  having  reached  a  point 

1  Dr.  Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece,  Oration,  the  more  do  I  feel  persuaded 

▼oL  iiL  ch.  zziT.  p.  860)  places  this  that  it  Is  a  spurious  composition  of 

▼ote  of  ostracism  in  midwinter  or  early  one  or  two  generations  after  the  time 

sprinif  of  416  B.C.,  immediately  before  to  which  it  professes  to  refer.     My 

the  SisUian  expedition.  reasons  for  this  opinion  have  been 

His  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  de-  already  stated  in  prerious  notes.     I 

rived  from  theOrationcalledAndokidds  cannot   think    that    Dr.    Thirlwall's 

against  Alkibiadte,  the  genuineness  of  Appendix  is  successful  in  removing  the 

which  he  seems  to  accept  (see  his  App.  objections  against  the  genuineness  of 

IL  on  that  subject,  vol.  iii.  p.  494,  ««!).  the  speech.     See  my  preceding  ch. 

The  more  f requenUy  I  read  over  this  xlriL  note. 
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of  great  violence,  it  was  proposed  that  a  vote  of  ostracisiii 
Projected  >l^o^d  be  taken,  and  this  proposition  (probably  made 
^ntontion  by  the  partisans  of  Nikias,  since  AlkibiadSs  was  the 
between  person  most  likely  to  be  reputed  dangerous)  was 
AitiMnrtAJ^  adopted  by  the  people.  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker, 
Proi^Uon  son  of  Chrem§%  a  speaker  of  considerable  influence 
by^Sy^  in  the  public  assembly,  strenuously  supported  it^ 
^^°^  hating  Nikias  not  less  than  AUdbiad^    Hyperbolus 

is  named  by  Aristophanes  as  having  succeeded  Kledn  in  the 
mastership  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx :  ^  if  this  were  true,  his 
supposed  demagogic  pre-eminence  would  commence  about  Sep- 
tember,  422  aa,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Ele6iL  Long  before 
that  time,  however,  he  had  been  among  the  chief  butts  of  the 
comic  authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  the  same  baseness,  dishonesty 
impudence,  and  malignity  in  accusation  as  that  which  they 
fasten  upon  Eledn,  though  in  language  which  seems  to  imply  aa 
inferior  idea  of  his  power.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Hyperbolus  ever  succeeded  to  the  same  influence  as  had  been 
enjoyed  by  Ele6n,  when  we  observe  that  Thucydid^  does  not 
name  him  in  any  of  the  important  debates  which  took  place  at 
and  after  the  peace  of  Nikias.  Thucydid^  only  mentions  him 
once — ^in  411  B.a,  while  he  was  in  banishment  under  sentence  of 
ostracism,  and  resident  at  Samos.  He  terms  him  ''one  Hyper- 
bolus, a  person  of  bad  character,  who  had  been  ostracized,  not 
from  fear  of  dangerous  excess  of  dignity  and  power,  but  through 
his  wickedness  and  his  being  felt  as  a  disgrace  to  the  city".- 
This  sentence  of  Thucydid^  is  really  the  only  evidence  against 
Hyperbolus ;  for  it  is  not  less  unjust  in  his  case  than  in  that  of 
Kleon  to  cite  the  jests  and  libels  of  comedy  as  if  they  were  so 
much  authentic  fact  and  trustworthy  criticism.  It  was  at  Samos 
that  Hyperbolus  was  slain  by  the  oligarchical  conspirators  who 
were  aiming  to  overthrow  the  democracy  at  Athens.  We  have 
no  particular  facts  respecting  him  to  enable  us  to  test  the  general 
character  given  by  Thucydid^s. 

1  Ariatophan.  Pae.  680.  cording  to  Androtlon  (Fragm.  48,  ed. 

>Thacyd.   TilL   78.      'Yv4p$oK6r  Didot)— woTpaiCKr/A^voi' 5ia  tfravAonrro. 
t4   nya    rmv    *A9nFau»v,   ^ox^pbr        Comnire  about   Hjperbolufl,   Pin- 

cLvtfpMirai',  mtrrpajttvikivov  ov  tta  ^vvA-  tarch,  Nikias,  &  11 :   Plutarch,  Alki- 

fuwf  ic«l   afimuarot   ^oSor,   aXAa   5ia  biadds,  c.  18;  .£Uan.  V.  H.  xii.  43;  Theo- 

vonipiav  mu  al^vtn/iv  mt  iroAewr.    Ac-  pompuB,  Fragm.  102, 103,  ed.  Didot. 


-^  H 
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At  the  time  when  the  resolation  was  adopted  at  Athens  to 
take  a  vote  of  ostracism,  suggested  by  the  political  q^^q^ 
dissension  between  Nikias  and  AlkibiadSs,  about  desuetude 
twenty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  a  similar  vote  Mtradim 
had  been  resorted  to ;  the  last  example  having  been  JSi^IiacT 
that  of  Perikl&3  and  Thucydides,^  son  of  MelSsias,  became 
the  latter  of  whom  was  ostracised  about  442  b.o.  '"^ 
The  democratical  constitution  had  become  sufficiently  confirmed 
to  lessen  materially  the  necessity  for  ostracism  as  a  safeguard 
against  individual  usurpers;  moreover,  there  was  now  full 
confidence  in  the  numerous  Dikasteries  as  competent  to  deal 
with  the  greatest  of  such  criminals,  thus  abating  the  necessity 
as  conceived  in  men's  minds,  not  less  than  the  real  necessity,  for 
such  precautionary  intervention.  Under  such  a  state  of  things, 
altered  reality  as  weU  as  altered  feeling,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  now  invoked,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  it,  ended 
in  an  abuse,  or  rather  in  a  sort  of  parody,  of  the  ancient  pre- 
ventive. At  a  moment  of  extreme  heat  of  party  dispute,  the 
friends  of  Alkibiad^  probably  accepted  the  challenge  of  Nikias 
and  concurred  in  supporting  a  vote  of  ostracism,  each  hoping  to 
get  rid  of  the  opponent  The  vote  was  accordingly  decr^d,  but 
before  it  actually  took  place,  the  partizans  of  both  changed  their 
views,  preferring  to  let  the  political  dissension  proceed  without 
closing  it  by  separating  the  combatants.  But  the  ostracizing 
vote,  having  been  formally  pronounced,  could  not  now  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  place:  it  was  always,  however,  perfectly 
general  in  its  form,  admitting  of  any  citizen  being  selected  for 
temporary  banishment  Accordingly  the  two  opposing  parties, 
each  doubtless  including  various  clubs  or  Hetaeries,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  friends  of  Phseax  also,  united  to  turn  the 

1 1  ought  properly  to  n,j,  the  last  that  I>am6n  should  be  ostiadaed,  a 

example   fainy  comparable   to   this  little  before  the  Pelopoimesian  war 

stnunle    between  inUas  and  Alki-  (Plutarch,  Perlklte,  c  4>    This  was  a 

biaote,  to  whom  as  rival  politicians  great  abuse  and   perrersion  of  the 

and  men  of  great  position  Pmiklds  and  ostracism,  e?en  in  its  principle.    We 

Thucydidte  bore  a  genuine  analogy,  know  not  how  it  was  brought  about: 

There  had  been  one  aentenoe  of  ostra-  nor  can  I  altogether  shut  out  a  sns- 

dsm  passed  more  recently;  that  against  piclon  that  Dam6n  was  sentenced  to 

Damftn,the  musical  teacher,  sophist  banishment,  as  a  consequence  either  of 

and   companion    of   Periklm.      The  trial  or  of  non-appearance  to  an  accusa* 

political  enemies  of  PeiiklSs  procured  tion— not  ostiadxed  at  alL 
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vote  against  some  one  else.  They  fixed  npon  a  man  whom  all  of 
them  jointly  disliked— Hyperbolas.^  By  thus  concurring,  they 
obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  against  him  to  pass  the 
sentence  which  sent  him  into  temporary  banishment  But  such 
a  result  was  in  no  one's  contemplation  when  the  vote  was  decreed 
to  take  place,  and  Plutarch  even  represents  the  people  as  clap- 
ping their  hands  at  it  as  a  good  joke.  It  was  presently  recog- 
nized by  every  one,  seemingly  even  by  the  enemies  of  Hyperbolus^ 
as  a  gross  abuse  of  the  ostracism.  And  the  language  of  Thucy- 
did^  himself  distinctly  implies  this  ;  for  if  we  even  grant  that 
Hyperbolus  fully  deserved  the  censure  which  that  historian 
btttowB,  no  one  could  treat  his  presence  as  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth ;  nor  was  the  ostracism  introduced  to  meet  low 
dishonesty  or  wickedness.  It  was,  even  before,  passing  out  of 
the  political  morality  of  Athens;  and  this  sentence  consum- 
mated its  extinction,  so  that  we  never  hear  of  it  as  employed 
afterwards.  It  had  been  extremely  valuable  in  earlier  days  aa  a 
security  to  the  growing  democracy  against  individual  usurpation 
of  power,  and  against  dangerous  exaggeration  of  rivalry  between 
individual  leaders  ;  but  the  democracy  was  now  strong  enough 
to  dispense  with  such  exceptional  protection.  Yet  if  Alkibiad^ 
had  returned  as  victor  from  Syracuse,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Athenians  would  have  had  no  other  means  tiian  the  pre- 
cautionary antidote  of  ostracism  to  save  themselves  from  him  as 
despot. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  416  ac,  that  the  Athenians 
B.C.  416.  imdertook  the  siege  and  conquest  of  the  Dorian  island 
of  Mdlos — one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  only  one, 
MdloBbythe  except  ThSra,  which  was  not  already  included  in 
Athenians.  ^^  empire.  M6I08  and  Th6ra  were  both  ancient 
colonies  of  Lacedsemdn,  with  whom  they  had  strong  sympathies 
of  lineage.  They  had  never  joined  the  confederacy  of  DSlos, 
nor  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Athens ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  neither  had  they  ever  taken  part  in  the  recent  war  against 
her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of  complaint^'  until  she  landed 

1  Plutarch,  Alkiblad.  e.  IS;   Vin-  bladte,    bat    between    PhMz    and 

tarch.  Nikiaa,  c   11.     Theophraatos  Alkibiadte. 

■ays  that  the  riolent  oppodtion  at  The  coalition  of  Totes  and  paxtiM 

first,  and  the   coalition  afterwards,  may  well  have  included  all  three, 

was  not  between  Nikias  and  Alki-  '  >  Thncyd.  ill.  91. 
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and  attacked  them  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  recent  war.  She  now 
renewed  her  attempt,  sending  against  the  ishind  a  considerable 
force  under  Kleomdd§8  and  Tisias:  thirty  Athenian  triremes, 
with  six  Chian,  and  two  Lesbian— 1200  Athenian  hoplites,  and 
1600  hoplites  from  the  allies— with  300  bowmen  and  twenty 
horse-bowmen.  These  officers,  after  disembarking  their  forces, 
and  taking  position,  sent  envoys  into  the  dty  summoning  the 
government  to  surrender,  and  to  become  a  subject-ally  of 
Athens. 

It  was  a  practice  frequent,  if  not  universal,  in  Greece— even  in 
governments  not  professedly  democratical — to  discuss  Diaiogae 
propositions  for  peace  or  war  before  the  assembly  of  x^a^^deJ, 
the  people.  But  on  the  present  occasion  the  Melian  ^^^  ^^ 
leaders  departed  from  this  practice,  admitting  the  envoyBand 
envoys  only  to  a  private  conversation  with  their  ^  co^dl 
executive  council  Of  the  conversation  which  passed  of  MMot. 
Thucydidds  professes  to  give  a  detailed  and  elaborate  account — 
at  surprising  length,  considering  his  general  brevity.  He  sets 
down  thirteen  distinct  observations,  with  as  many  replies,  inter- 
changed between  the  Athenian  envoys  and  the  Melians,  no  one 
of  them  separately  long,  and  some  very  short ;  but  the  dialogue 
carried  on  is  dramatic  and  very  impressive.  There  is,  indeed, 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  what  we  here  read  in  Thucy- 
didds  is  in  feur  larger  proportion  his  own,  and  in  smaller 
proportion  authentic  report,  than  any  of  tibe  other  speeches 
which  he  profeeses  to  set  down.  For  this  was  not  a  public 
harangue^  in  respect  to  which  he  might  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  recollection  of  many  different  persons :  it  was 
a  private  conversation,  wherein  three  or  four  Athemans,  and 
perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  Melians,  may  have  taken  part  Now,  as 
all  the  Melian  prisoners  of  military  age,  and  certainly  all  those 
leading  citizens  then  in  the  town  who  had  conducted  this  inter- 
view, were  slain  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town, 
there  remained  only  the  Athenian  envoys  through  whose  report 
Thucydid^  could  possibly  have  heard  what  really  passed.  That 
he  did  hear,  either  from  or  through  them,  the  general  character 
of  what  passed,  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  he  received  from  them  anything  like  the  con- 
secutive stream  of  debate,  which,  together  with  part  of  the 
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Dlustrative  reasoning,  we  must  lefer  to  his  dramatic  genius  and 

arrangement 

The  Athenian  begins  by  restricting  the  subject  of  diseussioii 

to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  parties  in  the  peculiar 

re^^lseiS^    circumstances  in  which  they  now  stand  ;  in  spite  of 

didte^M^'     ^®  disposition  of  the  Melians  to  enlai^  the  range  of 

having  been  topics,  by  introducing  considerations  of  justice  and 

AthenLa  ^    appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  impartial  critics.    He 

^th^       will  not  multiply  words  to  demonstrate  the  just 

replies  of  origin  of  the  Athenian  empire,  erected  on  the 
the  Meliani.         ",.  -^,       •»      •  j.         ^^_..i-«« 

expulsion  of  the  Persians,  or  to  set  forth  injnzj 

suffered  as  pretext  for  the  present  expedition.  Nor  will  he 
listen  to  any  plea  on  the  part  of  the  Melians  that  they,  though 
colonists  of  Sparta,  have  never  fought  alongside  of  her  or  done 
Athens  wrong.  He  presses  upon  them  to  aim  at  what  is  attain- 
able under  existing  circumstances,  since  they  know  as  well  as  he 
that  justice  in  the  reasoning  of  mankind  is  settled  according  to 
equal  compulsion  on  both  sides ;  the  strong  doing  what  their 
power  allows,  and  the  weak  submitting  to  it.^     To  this  the 


1  In  reference  to  thin  argumentation 
of  the  Athenian  envoy,  I  call  attention 
to  the  attack  and  hombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment  in  1S07,  together  with  the 
lancnage  nsed  by  the  English  envoy 
to  the  Danish  Prince  Regent  on  the  snb- 
Joct.  We  read  as  follows  in  M.  Thiers' 
uistoire  da  Consulat  et  de  TEmpire  :— 

"L'agent  choisi  4toit  digne  de  sa 
mission.  C^toit  M.  Jackson  qui  avoit 
6U  autrefois  charge  d'affaires  en 
France,  avant  I'arrivee  de  Lord  Whit- 
worth  a  Paris,  mais  qu'on  n'avoit  pas 
pu  V  laisser.  k  cause  du  mauvais  esprit 

Ju'il  maniiestoit  en  toute  occasion, 
ntroduit  auprte  du  regent,  11  all^gua 
de  pritendues  stipulations  secretes,  en 
veitu  desquelles  le  Danemark  devoit 
<disoit-onX  de  gr^  on  de  force,  falre 
partie  d'nne  coalition  contre  I'Angle- 
lerre :  il  donna  comme  raison  d'agir  la 
nteessit^  oil  se  trouvoit  le  cabinet 
Britannique  de  prendre  des  prorations 
poor  que  les  forces  navales  dn  Dane- 
mark  et  le  passage  du  Sund  ne  torn- 
bassent  pas  an  pouvoir  des  Francis : 
et  en  consequence  11  demanda  an  nom 
de  son  gouvemement,  qu'on  livr&t  k 
I'armto  Angloise  la  forteresse  de 
Kronenberg  qui  commande  le  Sund,  le 
port  de  Copenhagne,  et  enfln  la  fiotte 


elle-mdme— promettant  de  garder  to 
tout  en  dq>6t,  poor  le  oompte  dn 
Danemark,  qui  serolt  remis  en  im»> 
session  de  ce  qu'on  alloit  lui  enlever, 
dte  que  le  danger  seroit  passtf.  M. 
Jackson  assura  que  le  Danemark  ne 
perdroit  rlen,  qne  Ton  se  oondnirolt 
ches  lui  en  auxiliairee  et  en  ami*— que 
les  troupes  Britanniques  payeroien# 
tout  oe  qu'elles  oonaommeroient. — El 
avec  quoi,  r^pondit  le  prince  indign^ 
payeries-vous  notre  honneur  perdu,  si 
nous  adh^rions  k  cette  infame  proposi- 
tion ?— Le  prince  continuant,  et  oppo- 
aant  k  cetteperfldeintention  laoonduite 
loyale  du  Danemark,  qui  n'avoit  pris 
aucune  precaution  contre  les  Ang^oia, 
qui  les  avoit  toutes  prises  contre  les 
Franfols,  oe  dont  on  abusoit  pour  le 
surprendre— Af.  Jaekaon  ripondu  d  eetu 
ju»U  indignation  par  une  inaoUnU  fiuni- 
liariU,  diaant  qu»  (a  guerre  4toU  ta 
gutrrt^  qu'U  faUoit  m  Ht^ptar  d  ou  a^ecs- 
iitUf  et  edder  au  plue  fvri  fuoiwi  im  itoU 
U  plut  foibU,  Le  prince  oongMia 
l'agent  Anflois  avec  des  paroles  fort 
dares,  et  lai  dtelara  qnil  alloit  m 
transporter  k  Gopenhague,  pour  y 
remplir  ses  devoirs  de  prince  et  de 
citoyen  Danols."  (Thiers,  Histoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  TEmpire,  tome  viii. 
livre  zxviiL  p.  190.) 
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Melians  reply,  that  (omitting  all  appeal  to  justice  and  speaking 
only  of  what  was  expedient)  they  hold  it  to  he  eVen  expedient 
for  Athens  not  to  break  down  the  conunon  moral  sanction  of 
mankind,  but  to  permit  that  equity  and  justice  shall  still  remain 
as  a  refuge  for  men  in  trouble,  with  some  indulgence  even 
towards  those  who  may  be  unable  to  make  out  a  case  of  fuU  and 
strict  right  Most  of  all  was  this  the  interest  of  Athens  herself, 
inasmudi  as  her  ruin,  if  it  ever  occurred,  would  be  awful  both 
as  punishment  to  herself  and  as  lesson  to  others.  **  We  are  not 
afraid  of  that  (rejoined  the  Athenian)  even  if  our  empire  should 
be  overthrown.  It  is  not  imperial  cities  like  Sparta  who  deal 
harshly  with  the  conquered.  Moreover,  our  present  contest  ia 
not  undertaken  against  Sparta — it  is  a  contest  to  determine 
whether  subjects  shall  by  their  own  attack  prevaU  over  their 
rulers.  This  is  a  risk  for  us  to  judge  of :  in  the  meantime,  let 
us  remind  you  that  we  come  here  for  the  advantage  of  our  own 
empire,  and  that  we  are  now  speaking  with  a  view  to  your  safety 
— wishing  to  get  you  under  our  empire  without  trouble  ta 
ourselves,  and  to  preserve  you  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
of  us."  **  Cannot  you  leave  us  alone,  and  let  us  be  your  friends 
instead  of  enemies,  but  neither  allies  of  you  nor  of  Sparta  1" 
said  the  Melians.  **No  (is  the  reply)— your  friendship  does  ua 
more  harm  than  your  enmity :  your  friendship  is  a  proof  of  our 
weakness  in  the  eyes  of  our  subject  allies — your  enmity  will  give 
a  demonstration  of  our  power."*  **  But  do  your  subjects  really 
take  such  a  measure  of  equity  as  to  put  us,  who  have  no  sort  of 
connexion  with  you,  on  the  same  footing  with  themselves,  most 
of  whom  are  your  own  colonists,  while  many  of  them  have  even 
revolted  from  you  and  been  reconquered?"  ''They  do;  for 
they  think  that  both  one  and  the  other  have  fair  ground  for 
claiming  independence,  and  that  if  you  are  left  independent,, 
this  arises  only  from  your  power  and  from  our  fear  to  attack 
you.  So  that  your  submission  will  not  only  enlarge  our  empire, 
but  strengthen  our  security  throughout  the  whole ;  especially  as 
you  are  islanders,  and  feeble  islanders  too,  whQe  we  are  lords  of 
the  sea.**  **  But  surely  that  very  circumstance  is  in  other  ways 
a  protection  to  you,  as  evincing  your  moderation ;  for  if  you 
attack  us,  you  will  at  once  alarm  all  neutrals,  and  convert  them 
into  enemies."    <^  We  are  in  little  fear  of  continental  dtiee,  who 
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are  out  of  onr  reach  and  not  likdj  to  lake  part  agunat  ii%  bat 
o&l/  of  iB]aader%  either  yet  uniiioorporated  in  our  empire,  like 
yoQf  or  already  in  onr  empire  and  dieoontented  with  the  oon- 
•traint  which  it  impotee.  It  ia  aoeh  islandera  who^  bj  their 
ill-judged  obstinacy  are  likely,  with  their  eyee  open,  to  bring 
both  na  and  themselTee  into  peril"  **  We  know  well  (said  the 
Melianiy  after  aome  other  obeervationa  had  been  interchanged) 
how  terrible  it  ia  to  contend  againat  yonr  superior  power  and 
yonr  good  fortune;  neyerthelefle^  we  tmat  that  in  point  of 
fortone  we  ahall  receive  lair  treatment  from  the  godn^  since  we 
stand  upon  grounds  of  right  against  injustioe ;  and  aa  to  onr 
inferior  power,  we  trust  that  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by 
our  ally  Sparta,  whose  kindred  race  will  compel  her  from  very 
shame  to  aid  us."  "We  too  (replied  the  Athenians)  think  that 
we  shall  not  be  worse  off  than  others  in  regard  to  the  divine 
favour.  For  we  neither  advance  any  claim,  nor  do  any  act, 
over-passing  that  which  men  believe  in  regard  to  the  gods  and 
wish  in  regard  to  themselves.  What  we  believe  about  the  gods 
is  the  same  as  that  which  we  see  to  be  the  practice  of  men :  the 
impulse  of  nature  inclines  them  of  necessity  to  rule  over  what  ia 
inferior  in  force  to  themselves.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
we  now  proceed — not  having  been  the  first  either  to  lay  it  down 
or  to  follow  it|  but  finding  it  established  and  likely  to  continue 
for  ever,  and  knowing  well,  too,  that  you  or  others  in  our 
position  would  do  as  much.  As  for  your  expectations  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  founded  on  the  disgrace  of  their  remaining  deaf 
to  your  call,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  innocent  simplicity, 
but  we  at  the  same  time  deprecate  such  foolishness.  For  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  indeed  most  studious  of  excellence  in  regard 
to  themselves  and  their  own  national  customs.  But  looking  at 
their  belu^vioar  towards  others,  we  affirm  roundly,  and  can  prove 
by  many  examples  of  their  history,  that  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  conspicuous  in  construing  what  is  pleasing  as  if  it  were 
honourable,  and  what  is  expedient  as  if  it  were  just  Now  that 
is  not  the  state  of  mind  which  you  require,  to  square  with  your 
desperate  calculations  of  safety." 

After  various  other  observations  interchanged  in  a  similar 
tenor,  the  Athenian  envoys,  strenuously  urging  upon  the  Meliana 
to  reconsider  the  matter  more  cautiously  among  themselves,  with- 
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drew,  and  after  a  certain  interval  were  recalled  bj  the 
Melian  council  to  hear  the  following  words ;— -"  We  ^^^^^  ^ 
hold  to  the  same  opinion,  as  at  first,  men  of  Athens,  the  Meiians 
We  shall  not  surrender  the  independence  of  a  city  ***"*°^*- 
which  has  already  stood  for  700  years :  we  shall  yet  make  an 
effort  to  save  ourselves,  relying  on  that  favourable  fortune  which 
the  gods  have  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  us,  as  well  as  upon  aid 
from  men,  and  especially  from  the  LacedsBmonians.  We  request 
that  we  may  be  considered  as  your  friends,  but  as  hostile  to 
neither  party;  and  that  you  will  leave  the  island  after  concluding 
such  a  truce  as  may  be  mutually  acceptable."  '^  Well  (said  the 
Athenian  envoys),  you  alone  seem  to  consider  future  contingencies 
as  clearer  than  the  facts  before  your  eyes,  and  to  look  at  an 
uncextain  distance  through  your  own  wishes,  as  if  it  were  present 
reality.  Tou  have  staked  your  all  upon  the  Lacedeemonians, 
upon  fortune,  and  upon  fond  hopes  ;  and  with  your  all  you  will 
come  to  ruin.'' 

The  siege  was  forthwith  commenced.  A  wall  of  circumvallation, 
distributed  in  portions  among  the  different  allies  of  g. 
Athens,  was  constructed  round  the  town,  which  was  capture 
left  under  full  blockade  both  by  sea  and  land,  while  **' "^^*^ 
the  rest  of  the  armament  retired  home.  The  town  remained 
blocked  up  for  several  months.  During  the  course  of  that  time 
the  besieged  made  two  successful  sallies,  which  afforded  them 
some  temporary  relief,  and  forced  the  Athenians  to  send  an 
additional  detachment  under  Philokratla.  At  length  the 
provisions  within  were  exhausted ;  plots  for  betrayal  commenced 
among  the  Meiians  themselves,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to 
aurrender  at  discretion.  The  Athenians  resolved  to  put  to  death 
all  the  men  of  military  age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children 
as  slaves.  Who  the  proposer  of  this  barbarous  resolution  waa 
ThucydidSs  does  not  say ;  but  Plutarch  and  others  inform  us 
that  AlkibiadSs^  was  strenuous  in  supporting  it  Five  hundred 
Athenian  settlers  were  subsequently  sent  thither,  to  form  a  new 
community;  apparently  not  as  kleruchs,  or  out-citizena  of 
Athens,  but  aa  new  Meiians.' 

1  PlQtareh,  AlklMadte,  e.  16.    This  anrat  in  raneet  to  the  conduct  of  the 

la  doubtleas  one  of  the  statemente  latter  (eect.  128).    Nor  ia  there  any 

which  the  oompoeer  of  the  Omtlon  of  leason  for  gueetioning  the  truth  of  it 

▲ndokidte  against  Alliibiadte  found  <  Thucyd.  t.  108.    rh  6k  x*»piov  ovrel 
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Taking  the  proceedings  of  the  AthenianB  towarda  MSlos  from 
«^  1^  the  beginning  to  the  end,  they  form  one  of  the  groflBest 
npon  the  and  most  inexcusable  pieces  of  cruelty  combined  with 
event  injustice  which  Grecian  history  presents  to  u&    In 

appreciating  the  cruelty  of  such  wholesale  executions,  we  ought 
to  recollect  that  the  laws  of  war  placed  the  prisoner  altogether  at 
the  disposal  of  his  conqueror,  and  that  an  Athenian  garrison,  if 
captured  by  the  CorintJiians  in  Naupaktus,  Niscea,  or  elsewhere, 
would  assuredly  have  undergone  the  same  fate,  unless  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  kept  for  exchange.  But  the  treatment  of  the 
Melians  goes  beyond  all  rigour  of  the  laws  of  war ;  for  they  had 
never  been  at  war  with  Athens,  nor  had  they  done  anything  to 
incur  her  enmity.  Moreover  the  acquisition  of  the  island  was  of 
no  material  value  to  Athens ;  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  armament  employed  in  its  capture.  And  while  the  gain 
was  thus  in  every  sense  slender,  the  shock  to  Grecian  feeling  by 
the  whole  proceeding  seems  to  have  occasioned  serious  mischief 
to  Athens.  Far  from  tending  to  strengthen  her  entire  empire, 
by  sweeping  in  this  small  insular  population  who  had  hitherto 
been  neutral  and  harmless,  it  raised  nothing  but  odium  against 
her,  and  was  treasured  up  in  after  times  as  among  the  first  of  her 
misdeeds. 

To  gratify  her  pride  of  empire,  by  a  new  conquest — easy  to 
effect,  though  of  small  value — ^was  doubtless  her  chief  motive  ; 
probably  also  strengthened  by  pique  against  Sparta,  between 
whom  and  herself  a  thoroughly  hostile  feeling  subsisted,  and  by  a 
desire  to  humiliate  Sparta  through  the  Melians.  This  passion  for 
new  acquisition,  superseding  the  more  reasonable  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  lost  portions  of  her  empire,  will  be  seen  in  the  coming 
chapters  breaking  out  with  still  more  fiBital  predominance. 

Both  these  two  points,  it  will  be  observed,  are  prominently 
yi^^  marked  in  the  dialogue  set  forth  by  Thucydid^    I 

*»keiiby  have  already  stated  that  this  dialogue  can  hardly 
ofth£  represent  what  actually  passed,  except  as  to  a  few 

^"'^^^'^^       general  points,  which  iJie  historian  has  followed  out 

^tf«v,avoiKdvc  vnvpoirirrvraKovtmrc  OT  moiit  have  been  ipared,  or  iobmoC 

vcV^avrcv.     Lysander  restored  some  the  yonthe  and  women,  sold  as  slaves 

Melians  to  the  island  after  the  battle  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  must  hate 

of  JBgospotami  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3.  been  redeemed  or  emancipated  from 

9) ;  some  therefore  must  have  escaped  captivity. 
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into  dednctions  and  Ultifltrations,'  thns  dramatizing  the  given 
situation  in  a  powerful  and  characteristie  manner.  The  kngnage 
put  into  the  month  of  the  Athenian  envoys  is  that  of  pirates  and 
robbers;  as  Dionysins  of  Halilramawros *  long  ago  remarked, 
intimating  Ms  suspicion  that  Thncydidfo  had  so  set  out  the  case 
lor  Hie  purpose  of  discrediting  the  country  which  had  sent  him 
into  exile.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  suspicion,  we  may 
at  least  affirm  that  the  arguments  which  he  here  ascribes  to 
Athens  are  not  in  harmony  even  with  the  defects  of  the  Athenian 
character.  Athenian  speakers  are  more  open  to  the  charge  of 
equivocal  wording,  multiplication  of  false  pretences,  softening 
down  the  bad  points  of  their  case,  putting  an  amiable  name  upon 
vicious  acts,  employing  what  is  properly  called  iophutry  where 
their  purpose  needs  it'  Now  the  language  of  the  envoy  at 
MttoB,  which  has  been  sometimes  cited  as  illustrating  the 
immorality  of  the  class  or  profession  (falsely  called  a 
school)  named  Sophists  at  Athens,  is  above  all  things 
remarkable  for  a  sort  of  audacious  frankness — a  disdain  not 
merely  of  sophistry  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  even  of 
such  plausible  excuse  as  might  have  been  offered.  It  has  been 
strangely  argued  Bail**  the  goodoldplan^  That  they  ahould  take  tcho 
hone  thd  power^  And  they  thould  keep  10AO  oofs"  had  been  first 
discovered  and  openly  promulgated  by  Athenian  sophists ; 
whereas  the  true  purpose  and  value  of  sophists,  even  in  the 
modem  and  worst  sense  of  the  word  (putting  sside  the  perversion 
of  applyii^  that  sense  to  the  persons  called  Sophists  at  Athens), 
is  to  furnish  plausible  matter  of  deceptive  justification,  so  that 
the  strong  man  may  be  enabled  to  act  upon  this  *'good  old  plan" 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  without  avowing  it,  and  while 
professing  £edr  dealing  or  just  retaliation  for  some  imaginaiy 
wrong.  The  wolf  in  iEsop's  fable  (of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb) 
speaks  like  a  sophist ;  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Mdlos  speaks  in  a 
manner  totally  unlike  a  sophist,  either  in  the  Athenian  sense  or 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word ;  we  may  add,  unlike  an 
Athenian  at  all,  as  Dionysius  has  observed. 

V8aelif8A]Mtheonliil(mor]>r.lliirl.  mBelsk. 
v^l^Hiat.  Gr.  ?ol.  ffl.  cb.  xzif.  p.  848.        > Platuclk  Alkibkd.  ISL    n^ 'A0if 

S  Dkmys.  Hal.  Jadia  de  ThooycUd.  MUovf  Ui  ri  vpadrara   rwr  hvimdrmw 

^S«— ^  PP^  906—920  fieiak. :  oompan  raZf  AtuMri/iam,  ritfcuiyovc,  vai^iAt  xol 

ttie  ronutfia  In  hia  BpiatoL  ad.  Cn.  $tAc»«|MMri«c.     lb  the  aama  parpoae 

Pumpelum.  da  Frndpnla  Hiatoxkia.  p.  nataraii.  Soldo,  e.  16. 
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As  a  matter  offset  and  practice,  it  is  trae  that  stronger  states, 
in  Qreece  and  in  the  contemporary  world,  did  habitually  tend, 
as  they  have  tended  thronghout  the  oonzse  of  history  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  enlarge  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
weaker.  Every  territory  in  Greece,  except  Attica  and  Arcadia, 
had  been  seised  by  conquerors  who  dispossessed  or  enslaved  the 
prior  inhabitants.  We  find  Brasidas  reminding  his  soldiers  of 
the  good  sword  of  their  forefathers,  which  had  established 
dominion  over  men  fax  more  numerous  than  themselves,  as 
matter  of  pride  and  glory  :  ^  and  when  we  come  to  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  we  shall  see  the  lust  of 
conquest  reaching  a  pitch  never  witnessed  among  fipee  Greeks. 
Of  right  thus  founded  on  simple  superiority  of  force,  there  were 
abundant  examples  to  be  quoted,  as  parallels  to  the  Athenian 
conquest  of  MSlos  ;  but  that  which  is  unparalleled  is  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  Athenian  envoy  of  justiifying  it,  or  rather  of 
setting  aside  all  justification,  looking  at  the  actual  state  of 
civilization  in  Greece.  A  barbarous  invader  casts  lus  sword  into 
the  scale  in  lieu  of  argument :  a  civilised  conqueror  is  bound  by 
received  international  morality  to  furnish  some  justification — a 
good  plea,  if  he  can — a  false  plea,  or  sham  plea,  if  he  has  no 
better.  But  the  Athenian  envoy  neither  copies  the  contemptuous 
silence  of  the  barbarian  nor  the  smooth  lying  of  the  civilized 
invader.  Though  coming  from  the  most  cultivated  city  in 
Greece,  where  the  vices  prevalent  were  those  of  refinement  and 
not  of  barbarism,  he  disdains  the  conventional  arts  of  civilised 
diplomacy  more  than  would  have  been  done  by  an  envoy  even  of 
Argos  or  Korkyra.  He  even  disdains  to  mention— what  might 
have  been  said  with  perfect  truth  as  matter  of  fiict,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  sufficiency  as  a  justification— that  the  Melians 
had  enjoyed  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  security  of  the  iEgean 
waters  at  the  cost  of  Athens  and  her  allies,  without  any  payment 
of  their  0¥m. 

So  at  least  he  is  made  to  do  in  the  Thucydidean  dramatic 
fragment— M^Xow  'AXwrts  (The  Capture  of  Mfilos)— if  we  may 
parody  the  title  of  the  lost  tragedy  of  Phrynichus—"  The  Capture 
of  Mildtus".    And  I  think  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  history 

iCompan  sbo  what  BiuldM  mys  l«rx^«<  Scc«i«&9ci,  fiv  4  t<v»  Mw- 
tn  his  speech  to  the  AkanthUMw,  ty.  8flL~   «r,  Ae. 
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of  Thucydid^  will  suggest  to  us  the  explanation  of  this  drama, 
with  its  powerful  and  tragical  effect  The  capture  pi^^^jjj^ 
of  MSlos  comes  immediately  before  the  great  Athenian  it  oocapiea 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  which  was  resolved  upon  mm»l 
three  or  four  months  afterwards,  and  despatched  ~^^ 
during  the  course  of  the  following  summer.  That  ex-  of  Thn^y- 
pedition  was  the  gigantic  effort  of  Athens,  which  ended  ^^^ 
in  the  most  ruinous  catastrophe  known  to  ancient  history.  From 
4uch  a  blow  it  was  impossible  for  Athens  to  recover.  Though 
•crippled,  indeed,  she  struggled  against  its  effects  with  surprising 
•energy;  but  her  fortune  went  on,  in  the  main,  declining — ^yet 
with  occasional  moments  of  apparent  restoration — until  her  com- 
plete prostration  and  subjugation  by  Lysander.  Now  Thucy- 
•did^  just  before  he  gets  upon  the  plane  of  this  descending 
progress,  makes  a  halt,  to  illustrate  the  sentiment  of  Athenian 
jK)wer  in  its  most  exaggerated,  insolent,  and  cruel  manifestation, 
by  his  dramatic  fragment  of  the  envoys  at  Mdlos.  It  will  be 
recoHected  that  Herodotus,  when  about  to  describe  the  forward 
march  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  destined  to  terminate  in  such  fsital 
liumiliation,  impresses  his  readers  with  an  elaborate  idea  of  the 
monarch's  insolence  and  superhuman  pride  by  various  conversa- 
tions between  him  and  the  courtiers  about  him,  as  well  as  by 
other  anecdotes,  combined  with  the  overwhelming  specifications 
of  the  muster  at  Doriskus.  Such  moral  contrasts  and  juxtaposi- 
tions, especially  that  of  ruinous  reverse  following  upon  overween- 
ing good  fortune,  were  highly  interesting  to  the  Greek  mind. 
And  Thucydides — having  before  him  an  act  of  great  injustice  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  Athens,  committed  exactly  at  this  point  of 
time— has  availed  himself  of  the  form  of  dialogue,  for  once  in  his 
history,  to  bring  out  the  sentiments  of  a  disdainful  and  confident 
conqueror  in  dramatic  antithesis.  They  are  however  his  own 
sentiments,  conceived  as  suitable  to  the  situation ;  not  those  of 
the  Athenian  envoy — stiU  less,  those  of  the  Athenian  public — 
least  of  all,  those  of  that  much  calumniated  class  of  men,  the 
Athenian  sophists. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE 
GELONIAN  DYNASTY. 

In  the  preceding  chaptersi  I  have  brought  down  the  general  history 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
memorable  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  which  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  war.  At  this  period,  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  Qreeks  becomes  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  the  Sicilian  Qreeks.  But  hitherto  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  has  been  merely  occasional,  and  of  little 
reciprocal  effect ;  so  that  I  have  thought  it  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader  to  keep  the  two  streams  entirely  separate,  omitting  the 
proceeding?  of  Athens  in  SicUy  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
war.  I  now  proceed  to  fill  up  this  blank ;  to  recount  as  much  as 
can  be  made  out  of  Sicilian  events  during  the  interval  between 
461 — 416  B.a;  and  to  assign  the  successive  steps  whereby  the 
Athenians  entangled  themselves  in  ambitious  projects  agahist 
Syracuse,  until  they  at  length  came  to  stake  the  larger  portion  of 
their  force  upon  that  fiital  hazard. 

The  extinction  of  the  Qelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,^  followed 
BsDoUon  ^7  ^  expulsion  or  retirement  of  all  the  other  despots 
Q^^  throughout  the  island,  left  the  various  Qreeian  cities 
dynasty  to  re-organize  themselves  in  free  and  self-constituted 
ciuM^uidT  governments.  Unfortunately  our  memoriab  respect- 
dmota  ^^  ^^  revolution  are  miserably  scanty ;  but  there  is 
from  the  enough  to  indicate  that  it  was  something  much  more 
SicUan  ^^^^^  &  change  from  single-headed  to  popular  govem- 
towiuL  ment    It  included,  further,  transfers  on  the  largest 

1  See  above,  eh.  xlUi.,  for  the  histoiy  of  theae  eventa.  I  now  take  np  the 
thread  from  that  chapter. 
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scale  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  property.  The  preceding  despots 
had  sent  many  old  citizens  into  exile,  transplanted  others  firom 
one  part  of  Sicily  to  another,  and  provided  settlements  for 
numerous  immigrants  and  mercenaries  devoted  to  their  interest 
Of  these  proceedings  much  was  reversed,  when  the  dynasties  were 
overthrown,  so  that  the  personal  and  proprietary  revolution  was 
more  complicated  and  perplexing  than  the  political  After  a 
period  of  severe  commotion,  an  accommodation  was  concluded, 
whereby  the  adherents  of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  planted 
partly  in  the  territory  of  MesslnS,  partly  in  the  re-established 
city  of  Eamarina,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  southern  coast, 
bordering  on  Syracuse.* 

But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established,  these  large  mutations 
of  inhabitants,  first  begun  by  the  despots — and  the  incoherent 
mixture  of  races,  religious  institutions,  dialects,  &c.,  which  was 
brought  about  unavoidably  during  the  process — left  throughout 


1  Mr.  Mitford,  in  the  spirit  wUch  is 
fuoal  with  him,  while  enUrging  upon 
the  saffering  ocGasioned  hy  this  ex- 
tensiye  re?oTation  both  of  inhabitants 
and  of  property  throoghont  Sicily, 
takes  no  notice  of  the  cause  in  which 
H  originated  —  vis.  the  number  of 
foreign  mercenaries  whom  the  Qelo> 
nian  dynasty  had  brought  in  and  en- 
rolled as  new  citixens  (Geldn  alone 
haying  brought  in  10,000,  Dioddr.  xL 
72X  and  the  number  of  exiles  whom 
they  had  banished  and  dispossessed. 

I  will  here  notice  only  one  of  his 
misrepresentations  respiscting  the 
events  of  this  period,  oecause  it  is 
definite  as  well  as  important  (vol.  !▼. 
p.  9,  chap.  XTlii.  sect.  1). 

''But  thus  (he  says)  in  every  little 
state  lands  were  left  to  become  publie 
property,  or  to  be  assigned  to  new 
IndiTidual  owners.  Svcntwhert^  then^ 
thai  favouriU  meatwn  qf  demoeraqf,  the 
tqutu  diviHon  of  Gu  land*  of  t\t  ttaUf 
wu  ruiAHd  upon:  a  measure  im- 
possible to  be  perfectly  executed; 
unpossible  to  be  maintamed  as  exe- 
cuted ;  and  at  very  doubtful  advantage 
if  it  could  be  perfectly  executed  and 
perfectly  maintained." 

Again,  sect.  iii.  p.  28,  he  speaks  of 
"that  Incomplete  and  imquitoos 
partition  of  land."  dsc 

Now,  upon  this  we  may  remark— 

1.  The  equal  diviHon  of  the  lands  of 
the  state,  here  ai&rmed  by  Mr.  Mit- 


ford, is  a  pure  fancy  of  his  own.  He 
has  no  authority  for  it  whatever. 
DiodOms  says  (xf.  76)  KarwKKupovxwrair 
T^v  x^pav^  &0, ;  and  again  (xL  8o)  he 
speaks  of  t^p  ApoBa^ithv  n^f  x**^* 
the  re-division  of  the  territory;  out 
respecting  sq%uUUy  of  division^  not  one 
word  does  be  say.  Mor  can  any  prin- 
ciple of  division,  in  this  case,  be  less 
Sobable  than  equality.  For  one  of 
e  great  motives  of  the  re-division 
was  lo  provide  for  those  exiles  who 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Gelonian 
dynasty ;  and  these  men  would  receive 
lota,  greater  or  less,  on  the  ground  of 
compensation  for  loss,  greater  or  less 
as  it  might  have  been.  Besides,  im- 
mediately after  the  re-division,  we  find 
rich  and  poor  mentioned  Just  as  before 
(xi.8«>. 

2.  Next  Mr.  Mitford  calls  **  the 
equal  division  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
state"  the  Jtvouriu  measwn  qf  dsmo- 
eraey.  This  is  an  assertion  not  less 
Incorrect.  Not  a  single  democracy  in 
Greece  (so  far  as  ^J  kn'-.^Vilge  ex- 
f iTj't^)  can  hpi  prodiireil '.  '   E  such 

ti^LioJi  iiart-Ition  is  ^vtt  kien^.jj  jjohave 
hinm  carrieil  Into  effect.  [n  the 
^thunijirn  dfitEiDciraey.  i^Mp^Lfvlly,  not 
(.I'nly  ttit^Tii}  oidiiUstl  coiutajitly  great 
ini^Htuvlity  of  landed  pn>p£rrt>^  ^ut  the 
^TiMi  annually  takim  by  the  [lopular 
lIe]Liifit].i3  iuilg«i  h^d  a  Bi^ciril  clause, 
prfjtcii^Hng  eHipbALlcall^  AKainst  re- 
(liviiion  fyths  UtJtd  or  ixtinctiifn  t]f  debts. 
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Sicily  a  feeling  of  local  instability,  very  different  from  the  long 
traditional  tenures  in  Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  and 
cringes  of  numbered  by  foreign  enemies  among  the  elements  of 
hiSbi£it^  its  weakness.*  The  wonder  indeed  rather  is,  that  such 
effects  of  real  and  powerful  causes  of  disorder  were  soon  so 
^  efficaciously  controlled  by  the  popular  governments^ 

that  the  half-centuiy  now  approaching  was  decidedly  the  most 
prosperous  and  undisturbed  period  in  the  history  of  the  island. 

The  southern  coast  of  Sicily  was  occupied  (begizming  from  the 
westward)  by  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Eamarina.  Then 
came  Syracuse,  possessing  the  south-eastern  cape,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast :  next)  on  the  eastern  coast)  Leontini, 
Katana,  and  Naxos :  Mess^n^  on  the  strait  adjoining  Italy.  The 
centre  of  the  island,  and  even  much  of  the  northern  coast,  was 
occupied  by  the  non-Hellenic  Sikels  and  Sikans ;  on  this  coast 
Himera  was  the  only  Qrecian  city.  Between  Himera  and  Cape 
lolybseum,  the  western  corner  of  the  island  was  occupied  by  the 
non-Hellenic  cities  of  Egesta  and  Eryz,  and  by  the  Carthaginian 
seaports,  of  which  Panormus  (Palermo)  was  the  principal 
Of  these  various  Qrecian  cities,  all  independent,  Syracuse  was 
the  first  in  power,  Agrigentum  the  second.  The  causes 
power  and  above  noticed,  disturbing  the  first  commencement  of 
Sie  Si^lanf  P^P^^*^  governments  in  all  of  them,  were  most  power- 
gWea  fully  operative  at  Syracuse.    We  do  not  know  the 

diaaensioDs  particulars  of  the  democratical  constitution  which  was 
GtoSSd^'  ^^^^^  established,  but  its  stability  was  threatened  by 
triedand  more  than  one  ambitious  pretender,  eager  to  seize  the 
sceptre  of  Gelo  and  Hiero.  The  most  prominent 
among  these  pretenders  was  Tyndarion,  who  employed  a  consider- 
able fortune  in  distributing  largesses  and  procuring  partisans 
among  the  poor.  His  political  designs  were  at  length  so  openly 
manifested,  that  he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to 
death ;  yet  not  without  an  abortive  insurrection  of  his  partisans 
to  rescue  him.  After  several  leading  citizens  had  tried  and  failed 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  people  thought  it  expedient  to  pass  a 
law  similar  to  the  Athenian  ostracism,  authorizing  the  infliction 
of  temporary  preventive  banishment*    Under  this  law  several 

1  Thnord.  vi.  17.  at  Sjncam  ma  ealled  the  Mtelim* 

t  Oiodir.  xL  86, 87.    The  inetltntton   becauM,  in  taking  the  yotw,  the  name 
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powerfiil  dtizeiu  were  actoally  and  speedily  banislied ;  and  such 
was  the  abuse  of  the  new  engine  by  the  political  parties  in  the 
dly,  that  men  of  conspicuous  position  are  said  to  have  become 
afiraid  of  meddling  with  public  affairs.  Thus  put  in  practice,  the 
institution  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  new  political  contentions 
not  less  violent  than  those  which  it  checked,  insomuch  that  the 
Syracusans  found  themselves  obliged  to  repeal  the  hiw  not  long 
after  its  introduction.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  some 
particulars  concerning  this  political  experiment,  beyond  the 
meagre  abstract  given  by  Dioddrus — and  especially  to  know  the 
precautionary  securities  by  which  the  application  of  the  ostracizing 
sentence  was  restrained  at  Syracuse.  Perhaps  no  care  was  taken 
to  copy  the  checks  and  formalities  provided  by  Kleisthen^  at 
Athens.  Yet  under  all  circumstances,  the  institution,  though 
tutelary  if  reserved  for  its  proper  emergencies,  was  eminently 
open  to  abuse,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  that  abuse 
occurred,  especially  at  a  period  of  great  violence  and  discord. 
The  wonder  rather  is,  that  it  was  so  little  abused  at  Athens. 

Although  the  ostracism  (or  petalism)  at  Syract^  was  speedily 
discontinued,  it  may  probably  have  left  a  salutary 
impression  behind,  as  fiur  as  we  can  judge  from  the  S^Sgn^i^ 
fact  that  new  pretenders  to  despotism  are  not  here-  ^^^ 
after  mentioned     The  republic  increases  in  wealth 
and  manifests  an  energetic  action  in  foreign  affiEdrs.    The  Syra- 
cusan  admiral  PhayUus  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to 
repress  the  piracies  of  the  Tyrrhenian  maritime  towns, 
and  after  ravaging  the  island  of  Elba,  returned  home, 
under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the 
enemy ;  on  which  accusation  he  was  tried  and  banished — a  second 
fleet  of  sixty  triremes  under  Apell&B  being  sent  to  the  same 
r^ons.    The  new  admiral  not  only  plundered  many  parts  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  but  also  carried  his  ravages  into  the  island 
of  Corsica  (at  that  time  a  Tyrrhenian  possession),  and  reduced 
the  island  of  Elba  completely.    His  return  was  signalized  by  a 
large  number  of  captives  and  a  rich  booty.^ 

Meanwhile  the  great  antecedent  revolutions,  among  the  Grecian 
dties  in  Sicily,  had  raised  a  new  spirit  among  the  Sikels  of  the 

of  the  dtiMn  intended  to  be  buddied   of  a  ehen  or  poMieid. 
wae  wiittenopon  A  leaf  of  oUve.  instead        i  Diod6r.  zL  87,  88. 
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interior,  and  inspired  tiie  Sikel  prince  DuketiuB,  a  man  of  spirit 
B.C.  4(2.  ^^^  ability,  with  large  ideas  of  aggrandizement  Many 
gQ^^j^  exiled  Greeks  having  probablj  sought  service  with 
the  interior  him,  it  was  either  by  their  suggestion,  or  from  having 
thf  ^ImT  himself  caught  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  improvement, 
^ketint—  ^^  ^^  commenced  the  plan  of  bringing  the  pet^ 
hefoundB  Sikel  communities  into  something  like  city-life  and 
^e^  toim  collective  co-operation.  Having  acquired  glory  by 
ofPalikA.  the  capture  of  the  Grecian  town  of  Morgantindy 
he  induced  all  the  Sikel  communities  (with  the  exception  of 
Hybla)  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  federative  compact  Next,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  central  point  for  the  new  organization,  he  transferred 
his  own  little  town  from  the  hilltop^  called  Mense,  down  to  a 
convenient  spot  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  near  to  the  sacred 
precinct  of  the  gods  called  Paliki^  As  the  veneration  paid  to 
these  gods,  determined  in  part  by  the  striking  volcanic  manifes- 
tations in  the  neighbourhood,  rendered  this  plain  a  suitable  point 
of  attraction  for  Sikels  generally,  Duketius  was  enabled  to 
establish  a  considerable  new  city  of  PalikS,  with  walls  of  large 
circumference^  and  an  ample  range  of  adjacent  land  which  he 
distributed  among  a  numerous  Sikel  population,  probably  with 
some  Greeks  intermingled. 

The  i>owerful  position  which  Duketius  had  thus  acquired  is 
&C.  46L  attested  by  the  aggressive  character  of  his  measures, 
intended  gradually  to  recover  a  portion  at  least  of 
i^etiti»—  that  ground  which  the  Greeks  had  appropriated  at 
defatted  ^^®  expense  of  the  indigenous  population.  The  Sikel 
^^  ^the  ^^^^^  ^^  Ennesia  had  been  seized  by  the  Hieronian 
prisoner  of  Greeks  expelled  from  MtasL,  and  had  received  from 
^^^1^^]^  them  the  name  of  JStna  :>  Duketius  now  found  meana 
spare  h^,  to  reconquer  it,  after  ensnaring  by  stratagem  the 
him  to  leading  magistrate.      He  was  next  bold  enough  to 

Corinth.  invade  the  territory  of  the  Agrigentinea,  and  to 
besiege  one  of  their  country  garrisons  called  Motyum.    We  are 

1  DiodAr.  zL  78k  68,  PO.     The  nro-  'Kr  ir^(^  imr^irro,  v^Aic  fitp&wmv  £r- 
oeeding  of  Doketiufl  ii  illustrated  by  9pmwmw, 

the  description  of  Davdanos  in  the  AAA*  mr  wrmptiaus  mcovt  koXvw%Uw»9 
niad,  XX.  as—  *ia^. 

KrCvirt  Si  AofiSavinp,  «rtl  ov«m  *IAtOT    Cp.  Plato,  De  Legs.  liL  pp.  681,  68S, 
Ipk  »DioUAr.xL73r 
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impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  his  power  when  we  learn  that  the 
Agrigentinee,  while  marching  to  relieve  the  place,  thought  it 
necessary  to  invoke  aid  from  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  to  them  a 
force  under  Bolkon.  Over  this  united  force  Duketius  gained  a 
victory — in  consequence  of  the  treason  or  ooivardice  of  Bolkon, 
as  the  Syracusans  helieved — ^insomuch  that  they  condemned  him 
to  death.  In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Sikel  prince  changed.  The  united  army  of  these  two 
powerful  cities  raised  the  blockade  of  Motyum,  completely 
defeated  him  in  the  field,  and  dispersed  iiU  his  forces.  Finding 
himself  deserted  by  his  comrades  and  even  on  the  point  of  being 
betrayed,  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  casting  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans.  He  rode  off  by  night  to  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  entered  the  city  unknown,  and  sat  down  as  a 
suppliant  on  the  altar  in  the  agora,  surrendering  himself 
together  with  all  his  territory.  A  spectacle  thus  unexpected 
brought  together  a  crowd  of  Syracuse  citizens,  exciting  in  them 
the  strongest  emotions ;  and  when  the  magistrates  convened  the 
assembly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  his  fate,  the  voice  of  mercy 
was  found  paramount,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  recommendations 
of  some  of  the  political  leaders.  The  most  respected  among  the 
elder  citizens — earnestly  recommending  mild  treatment  towards 
a  foe  thus  fallen  and  suppliant,  coupled  with  scrupulous  regard 
not  to  bring  upon  the  city  the  avenging  hand  of  Nemesis — ^found 
their  appeal  to  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  people  welcomed  by 
one  unanimous  cry  of  **Save  the  suppliant".^  Duketius,  with- 
drawn from  the  altar,  was  sent  off  to  Corinth  under  his  engage- 
ment to  live  there  quietly  for  the  future,  the  Syracusans 
providing  for  his  comfortable  maintenance. 

Amidst  the  cruelty  habitual  in  ancient  warfare,  this  remarkable 
incident  excites  mingled  surprise  and  admiration.  Doketioa 
Doubtless  the  lenient  impulse  of  the  people  mainly  breaks  hi« 
arose  from  their  seeing  Duketius  actually  before  them  rSarnB  to 
in  suppliant  posture  at  their  altar,  instead  of  being  ^^^' 
called  upon  to  determine  his  fate  in  his  absence— just  as  the 
Athenian  people  were  in  like  manner  moved  by  the  actual  sight 
of  the  captive  Dorieus,  and  induced  to  spare  his  life,  on  an 

IDioddr.  xi  01,   9i.      'O  U   <q|io«  Aanp   nA  fttf  ^r§  otS^ctr   avayr^t 
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occadon  whicli  will  be  hereafter  recounted.!  If  in  eome 
instances  the  assembled  people,  obeying  the  usnal  vehemence  of 
multitudinous  sentiment^  carried  severities  to  excess,  so,  in 
other  cases,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  appeal  to  their  humane 
impulses  will  be  found  to  have  triumphed  over  prudential 
regard  for  future  security.  Such  was  the  fruit  which  the 
Syracusans  reaped  for  sparing  Duketius,  who,  after  residing  a 
year  or  two  at  Corinth,  violated  his  parole.  Pretending  to  have 
received  an  order  from  the  oracle,  he  assembled  a  number  of 
colonists,  whom  he  conducted  into  Sicily  to  found  a  city  at  Kal§ 
Akt^  on  the  northern  coast,  belonging  to  the  Sikels.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  when  the  Syracusans  found  in  what  manner  their 
lenity  was  requited,  the  speakers  who  had  recommended  severe 
treatment  would  take  great  credit  on  the  score  of  superior 
foresight* 

But  the  return  of  this  energetic  enemy  was  not  the  only 
^  mischief  which    the   Syracusans   suffered.      Their 

resolution  to  spare  Duketius  had  been  adopted 
of  SvmcuM  ^thout  the  concurrence  of  the  Agrigentines,  who 
in^orof  ^^  helped  to  conquer  him ;  and  the  latter,  when 
SicUy—  they  saw  him  again  in  the  island  and  again  formidable, 
^lufeiuk  ^^^  BO  indignant  that  they  declared  war  against 
Syracuse.  A  standing  jealousy  prevailed  between 
these  two  great  cities,  the  first  and  second  powers  in  Sicily. 
War  actually  broke  out  between  them,  wherein  other  Greek  cities 

_  1  Xenophdn,  Hellen.  !.  6,  19 ;  broach  of  parole  on  the  part  of 
F>Muanias,  ri.  7,  2.  the  Sikel  prince  into  an  ambitfons 

«Mr.  Mitforf  HNxmnt.  a.  foUow.   SSSSS* """l^e  S^' *rf  ^^aSS 
Duoetlasfrom^  Corinth,  apparently  to   xw^.  i^^^'irat  iw  ri  KoptV#*. 


▼iews  for  advandngthe  power  of  their  ITJ^ltii   liTaLt    6^    ^   S^ 

T0l^T.p.l8>  ^^   j;*^^    tr^^r    ouciopiibr   rUt 

The  statement  that "  the  Syracnaana  K«Ai|f  ^Ajcn^c  fytrcro  •  'AxpayaifTtvw,  ii, 

brought  back  Duketias,  or  encouraged  fyA  jUv  ^$wmhms  nit  2vp«iravo^ocf , 

him  to  oome  back,  or  to  found  uie  «^  3*  iyKo^ovrrn  ainZs  Sri  Awk^tiow 

colony  of  KalA  Act^u"  is  a  complete  &rr« K0ii>6r  «oXc|uor  Attfe-ve-ar  ircv 

departure  from  Diodonu  on  the  part  riff     'AKoayavrivmw     yrMffcivv* 

of  Mr.    Mitford,  who   transforms  a  wdAffjior  j^My«av  role  Jvpajmnrloit, 
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took  part  After  lastiiig  some  time,  with  varioiu  acta  of  hostility, 
and  especially  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  at  the  river 
Himera,  these  latter  solicited  and  obtained  peace.^  The  discord 
between  the  two  cities,  however,  had  left  leisore  to  Dnketins  to 
found  the  city  of  Eald  Akt^  and  to  make  some  progress  in 
re-establishing  his  ascendency  over  the  Sikek,  in  which  operation 
he  was  overtaken  by  death.  He  probably  left  no  successor  to 
carry  on  his  plans,  so  that  the  Syracusans,  pressing  their  attacks 
vigorously,  reduced  many  of  the  Sikel  townshipe  i^  « ^,  44^ 
the  island — ^regaining  his  former  conquest  Morgantin^ 
and  Bubduing  even  the  strong  position  and  town  called  Trinakia,* 
after  a  brave  and  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants. 

By  this  large  accession  both  of  subjects  and  of  tribute,  combined 
with  her  recent  victory  over  Agrigentum,  Syracuse 
was  elevated  to  the  height  of  power,  and  began  to 
indulge  schemes  for  extending  her  ascendency  throughout  the 
island  :  with  which  view  her  horsemen  were  doubled  in  number, 
and  one  hundred  new  triremes  were  constructed.*  Whether 
any  or  what  stepe  were  taken  to  realize  her  designs,  our  historian 
does  not  ^^  ^u.  But  the  position  of  Sicily  remains  the  same  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  Syracuse,  the  first  city 
as  to  power,  indulging  in  ambitious  dreams,  if  not  in  ambitious 
aggressions  ;  Agrigentum,  a  jealous  second,  and  almost  a  rival ; 
the  remaining  Qredan  states  maintaining  their  independence, 
yet  not  without  mistrust  and  apprehension. 

Though  the  particular  phsenomena  of  this  period,  however^ 
have  not  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  see  enough  to  ^^^  .. 
prove  that  it  was  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Sicily,  and^ww 
The  wealth,  commerce,  and  public  monuments  of  ^^[j^* 
Agrigentum  especially  appear  to  have  even  surpassed 

1  Dioddr.  zlL  S.  rated  its  mifnitade  and  importance. 

*I>ioddr.  ziL  20.     For  the  racon-        Nor  can  it  be  true,  as  Diodftnu 

qoait  of  Morgantind,  aee  Thueyd.  iv.  afBrma,  that  TrinaUa  was  lAc  onlv 

tt.  Sikel  township  remaining  nntabdnea 

Bespecting  this  town  of  Trinakia.  by  the  Syracusans,  and  that,  after 

known   only   from   the    passage    of  conqoering  that  ^aoe,  they  had  sab- 

DiodOms  here,  Paolmier  (as  cited  in  daed  them  alL    We  know  that  there 

Wesselins's  note),  as  well  as  Mannert  was  no  inconsiderable  number  of  in- 

(Geograpnie  der  Qrlechen  nnd  Bomer,  dependent  Sikels  at  the  time  of  the 

D.  z.  ch.  XT.  jp.  Utn,  intfanate  some  Athenian  iuTaslon  of  Sicily  (Thueyd. 

scepticism,  which  I  share  so  far  as  to  Ti.  88 :  Tii.  8>. 
bellete  that  DiodArus  has  greatly  over-       »  Dloddr.  ziL  SQL 
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thoee  of  the  Syracnwoa.  Her  tawie  with  Parthage  and  -Oie 
African  coast  was  both  extensive  and  pKofitabl^ ;  for  al  this  time 
neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  were  wuch  cultivated  in  lAhj^ 
and  the  Carthaginians  derived  their  wine  and  oil  from  the 
sonthem  territa^  of  Sicily,*  particularly  that  of  Agrigentom. 
The  temples  of  the  dty,  among  whkh  that  of  Olympic  Zens 
stood  ibremosti  were  on  the  grandest  scale  of  magnifioencey 
snrpaasing  evei^thing  of  the  kind  in  Sicily*  The  population  of 
the  city,  free  as  well  as  slave^  was  veiy  greai :  the  nmnber  of 
rich  men,  keeping  chariots,  and  competing  for  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  gamee,  was  renowned— not  leas  than  the  aocnmulation 
of  works  of  art,  stataes,  and  pictores,*  with  manifold  insignia  of 
ornament  and  luxury.  All  this  is  particularly  brought  to  our 
notice,  because  of  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  desolated 
Agrigentum  in  406  aa  from  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 
It  was  in  the  interval  which  we  are  now  describing  that  such 
prosperity  was  accumulated  ;  doubtless  not  in  Agrigentum  alone, 
but  more  or  less  throughout  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  the  island. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  material  prosperity  that  they  were 
InteDectiud  distinguished.  At  this  time,  the  intellectual  move- 
£^si^^  ment  in  some*  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  towns  was 
Bmpedoldte  very  considerable  The  inconsiderable  town  of  £lea 
Komx—  in  tiie  Gulf  of  Poeeidonia  nourished  two  of  the  greatest 
Oorg^  speculative  philosophers  in  Greece — Parmenid^  and 
Zeno.  Empedoklds  of  Agrigentum  was  hardly  less  eminent  in 
the  same  department,  yet  combining  with  it  a  political  and 
practical  efficiency.  The  popular  character  of  the  Sicilian 
governments  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  rhetorical  studies, 
wherein  not  only  Empedokl^  and  Pdlus  at  Agrigentum,  but 
Tisias  and  Korax  at  Syracuse,  and  still  more,  Gorgias  at  Leontini, 
acquired  great  reputation.*  The  constitution  established  at 
Agrigentum  after  the  dispossession  of  the  Theronian  dynasty  was 

1  DiodAr.  xiiL  8L  InTentioiie,  U.  2).  the  tieatiMS  of  thew 

,^         .  *i»i.  oa,  w,  w.  jjj^   ^^  fnventore   TWA^)  had   hem 

•See  Aristotle  as  cited  hy  Cleero,  snpeneded    by    Aristotle,    who   had 

S7*:,®-  ^il  Plato,  Phaedr.jp.  267,  c  oofiected  them    carefolW.   "nonUna- 

lis.  114 ;  Dionys.  fialic  Jadlclum  de  tim,"  and  had  ImproTea  upon  their 

Isocrate,  p.  M4  B,  and  Epist.  n.  ad  expositions.     IMonysius  lamento  thai 

Amm»nm.  p.  792 ;  also  Qidntilian,  ill.  they  had  been  so  supexwded  (Rplst 

1,    m.      According    to    Cicero    (de  ad  Amms.  p.  722X 
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at  first  not  thoroughly  democratical,  the  principal  authority 
residing  in  a  large  Senate  of  One  Thousand  members.  We  are 
told  even  that  an  ambitious  club  of  citizens  were  aiming  at  the 
re-establishment  of  a  despotism,  when  EmpedoklSs,  availing 
himself  of  wealth  and  high  position,  took  the  lead  in  a  popular 
oppodtion ;  so  as  not  only  to  defeat  this  intrigue,  but  also  to 
put  down  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand  and  render  the  government 
completely  democraticaL  His  influence  over  the  people  was 
enhanced  by  the  vein  of  mysticism  and  pretence  to  miraculous 
or  divine  endowments  which  accompanied  his  philosophical 
speculations,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Pythi^ras.^  The  same 
combination  of  rhetoric  with  metaphysical  speculation  appears 
also  in  Gforgias  of  Leontini,  whose  celebrity  as  a  teacher  throughout 
Greece  was  both  greater  and  earlier  than  that  of  any  one  else. 
It  was  a  similar  demand  for  popular  speaking  in  the  assembly 
and  the  judicatures  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  rhetorical 
teachers  Tisias  and  Koraz  at  Syracuse. 

In  such  state  of  material  prosperity,  popular  politics,  and 
intellectual  activity,  the  Sicilian  towns  were  found  at  gj^yj^ 
the  breaking  out  of  the  great  struggle  between  Athens  cities— their 
and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  431  B.a     In  ^     ^^ 
that  struggle  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  had  no  JJ^*J^f 
direct  concern,  nor  anything  to  fear  from  the  ambition  breaMne 
of  Athens  ;  who,  though  she  had  founded  Thurii  in  ^^iS^^^^ 
443  B.C.,  appears  to  have  never  aimed  at  any  political  ^^^* 
ascendency  even  over  that  town,  much  less  anywhere 
else  on  the  coast     But  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  though  forming  a 
system  apart  in  their  own  island,  from  which  it  suited  the 
dominant  policy  of  Syracuse  to  exclude  all  foreign  interference,' 
were  yet  connected  by  sympathy,  and  on  one  side  even  by 
alliances,  with   the   two   main   streams  of  Hellenic   politics. 
Among  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  numbered  all  or  most  of  the 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily— Syracuse,  Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum, 
Selinus,  perhaps  Himera  and  Messing— together  with  Lokri  and 
Tarentum  in  Italy :  among  the  allies  of  Athens,  perhaps,  the 

1  Diocenes,  Laiht.  tUL  M— 71 ;  Sev-  tenor   of   the   speech    deUvered   by 

fert.  AJuaffas  nnd  sein  Oebiet,  sect.  iL  Hermokratis  at  the  congrew  of  Oela 

p.  70;  wtter.  Oeechichte  der  alten  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

Philosophie,  ToL  i.  eh.  t1.  p.  583  »tqq.  war.    His  language  is  remarkable :  he 

•  Thncyd.  Iy.  61— IM.    This  is  uw  calls  all  non-Sicilian  Greeks  aXAo^Aovt. 
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Cbalkidic  or  Ionic  Bheginm  in  Italy.^  Whether  the  Ionic  cities 
in  Sicily— Naxoe,  Katana,  and  Leontini— were  at  this  time 
united  with  Athena  by  any  special  treaty  is  very  doubtful  But 
if  we  examine  the  state  of  politics  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  found  that  the  connexion  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
on  both  sides  with  Central  Greece  was  rather  one  of  sympathy 
and  tendency  than  of  pronounced  obligation  and  action.  The 
Dorian  Sicilians,  though  donbtiess  sharing  the  antipathy  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  to  Athens,  had  never  been  called,  upon 
for  any  cooperation  with  Sparta ;  nor  had  the  Ionic  Sicilians 
yet  learned  to  look  to  Athens  for  protection  against  their 
powerful  neighbour,  Syracuse. 

It  was  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Eorkyra, 
^^^^  and  the  intervention  of  Athens  in  that  quarrel  (B.a 

of  Sicily  to  433 — 432),  which  brought  the  Sicilian  parties  one 
spSSJ^**  step  nearer  to  co-operation  in  the  Peloponnesian 
•«»^^  quarrel,  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  exciting  the 
between        most  violent  anti-Athenian  war-spirit  in  Corinth, 


^rim^^  with  whom  the  Sicilian  Dorians  held  their  chief 
f°to^^         commerce  and  sympathy — next,  by  providing  a  basis 


lion  of  for  the  action  of  Athenian  maritime  force  in  Italy 

Athena.  ^^^  Sidly,  which  would  have  been  impracticable 
without  an  established  footing  in  Eorkyra.  But  Plutarch  (whom 
most  historians  have  followed)  is  mistaken,  and  is  contradicted 
by  ThucydidSs,  when  he  ascribes  ta  the  Athenians  at  this  time 
ambitious  projects  in  Sicily  of  the  nature  of  those  which  they 
came  to  conceive  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards.  At  the 
outbreak,  and  for  some  years  before  the  outbreak,  of  the  war,  the 

1  The  inacriptlon  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  If  we  oonld  bettere  the  stoiy  in 

Inicriptt  (No.  74,  PiEut  L,  p.  US)  re-  Joetin.  iT.  8,  Bheginm  mnethftTeceMed 

lAtinsto the  alliance  between  Athens  to  be  Ionic  before  the  Peloponnesian 

and  Bha^nm,  conTeys  little  certain  war.    He  states  that,  in  a  sedition  at 

information.     Boeckh  refers  it  to  a  BheKiom,  one  of  the  parties  called 

covenant  concluded  in  the  archonship  in  aaxiliaHes  from  Huneia.    Tliese 

of  Apseudte  at  Athens  (Olymp.  80,  4,  Himensan  exiles.  haTincflistdsstiOTed 

B.C.   43S— 482,  the   year  before   the  the  enemies  against  whom  ther  were 

Peloponnesian    war)    rsnewing     an  inyoked,  next  massacred  the  Mends 

alliance  which  was  even  then  of  old  who  had  invoked  th«m~"ansi  fkdnns 

date.    But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  null!  tyranno  comparaadnm".    They 

supposition    of    a    rsnewal   is    only  marriea    the    Bhegine    women,    and 

his  own  ooi^eetare;    and  eren  the  saiaed  the  city  for  themselTes. 

name  of  the  archon,  ApmidU,  which  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 

be  has  restored  by  a  plausible  con-  story,  which  neither  appears  noticed 

Jecture,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  In  Thucydidte,  nor  seems  to  consist 

certain.  with  what  he  tells  us. 
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policy  of  Athens  was  purely  coii8ervatiTe»  and  that  of  her 
enemies  aggressive,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter.  At 
that  moment  Sparta  and  Corinth  anticipated  large  assistance 
from  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  in  ships  of  war,  in  money  and  in 
provisions ;  while  the  value  of  Eorkyra  as  an  ally  of  Athens 
consisted  in  affording  fiBLcilitiee  for  obstructing  sudi  reinforce- 
ments, far  more  than  from  any  anticipated  conquests.^ 

In  the  spring  of  431  &a,  tiie  Spartans,  then  organizing  their 
first  invasion  of  Attica,  and  full  of  hope  that  Athens 
would  he  crushed  in  one  or  two  campaigns,  con-  ^^ter- 
templated  the  building  of  a  vast  fleet  of  6O0  ships  of  ^|^^^ 
war  among  the  confederacy.    A  considerable  portion  Mttom 
of  this  charge  was  imposed  ui>on  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  Dorians,  and  a  contribution  in  money  be- 
sides; with  instructions  to  refrain  from  any  imme-  oflhePeio 
diate  declaration   against  Athens  until   their  fleet  fSu^  jbx. 
should  be  ready.*    Of  such  expected  succour,  indeed,  JJJ^^^iwL 
little  was  ever  realized  in  any  way ;  in  ships,  nothing 
at  alL     But  the  expectations  and  orders  of  Sparta  show  that 


the  Sicilian 
Dorlana, 

at  the 


1  Thttcjd.  L  86. 

^Thuqrd.  il.  7.  icoi  AoietSatitevtotc 
jaIv,  vpbf  rait  ovrov  vvapvoii^atf,  i$ 
IraXiaus  cot  ZuctXtat  roZf  rai(c6w  iko- 
fUvoif,  rav9  imrixBiivav  wouitrtfot  Kara 
fUy€9o9  ntvir6k€t»v,  mv  it  t6v  varra 
afuBithv    vcvTaxo«riHv    rcAr     iv6fMV0Pt 

Respecting  the  coostraction  of  this 
perpleicinff  paaeage,  read  the  notee  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  Qdller :  com- 
pan  Poppo,  ad  Thucyd.  toL  L  ch.  zt. 
p.  181. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  GfiUer 
in  rejecting  the  construction  of  ovrov 
with  ii  'ItoAmiS  Jcal   SuccAiat,  in   the 

Mttse  of  "those  ships  which  were  in 
PeloponnSsns  from  Italy  and  Sicily  ". 
This  would  be  untrue  in  point  of  fact, 
as  they  obserre :  there  were  no  Sicilian 
ships  of  war  in  Peloponnteus. 

NeTertheless,  I  think  (differing  from 
them)  that  avtov  is  not  a  pronoun 
referring  to  i$  'IroAtac  mu  JU««A£ac, 
but  is  used  In  contrast  with  those 
words,  and  really  means  "in  or  about 
PeloponnSsus".  It  was  contemplated 
that  new  ships  should  be  built  in 
Sicily  and  Italy  of  sufficient  number  to 
make  the  total  fleet  of  the  Laoe- 
i<«ppinniAn  coofedezacy  Qnclndlng  the 


triremes  already  in  Peloponntans) 
equal  to  600  sail.  But  it  was  never 
contemplated  that  the  triremes  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  aiane  should  amount 
to  600  siil,  as  Dr.  Arnold  (in  my 
Judgment,  erroneonsly)  imagines. 
FlTe  hundred  sail  for  the  entire  con- 
federacy would  be  a  prodigious  total : 
600  sail  for  SieOy  and  Italy  alone 
would  be  incredible. 

To  construe  the  senteaoe  as  it  stands 
now  (putting  aside  the  conjecture  of 
inrc«  fiisteadof  mv«,  or  irtrAx!^  in- 
stead of  ffTcrax^vmv,  whlch  would 
make  it  run  smoothly),  we  must  admit 
the  supposition  of  a  break  or  doable 
construction,  such  as  sometimee  occurs 
in  Thucydidte.  The  sentence  begins 
with  one  form  of  construction  and  con- 
cludes with  another.  We  must  sup- 
pose (with  Qdller)  that  ai  w6iiais  u 
understood  as  the  nominative  case 
to  imrax^ov.  The  dative  cases 
(AamSaifMViotf— ^AoiUroi«)  are  to  be 
considered,  I  apprehend,  as  goremed 
by  ini««  i»«Ta)Hhi9wi  that  IB,  these 
datiTe  cases  belong  to  the  first  form  of 
construction,  which  ThnqrdidSs  has 
not  carried  out  The  sentence  is  begun 
as  If  nift  ivmLx^«»  were  intended  to 
follow. 
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here,  as  elsewhere^  ahe  was  then  on  the  offenaiTe,  and  Athens 
only  on  the  defensive.  Probably  the  Corinthians  had  encouraged 
the  expectation  of  ample  reinforcements  from  Syracuse  and  the 
neighbouring  towns — a  hope  which  must  have  contributed 
lar^ly  to  the  confidence  with  which  they  began  the  struggle. 
What  were  the  causes  which  prevented  it  from  being  realized, 
we  are  not  distinctly  told;  and  we  find  Hermokrat^  the 
Syracnsan,  reproaching  his  countrymen  fifteen  years  afterwards 
(immediately  before  the  great  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse)  with  their  antecedent  apathy.^  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  as  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  contest 
— ^neither  wrongs  to  avenge  nor  dangers  to  apprebend  from 
Athens,  nor  any  habit  of  obeying  requisitions  from  Sparta— so 
they  might  naturally  content  themselves  with  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  promises  of  aid  in  case  of  need,  without  taxing 
themselves  to  the  enormous  extent  which  it  pleased  Sparta  to 
imx)08e,  for  purposes  both  aggressive  and  purely  Peloponnesian. 
Perhaps  the  leading  men  in  Syracuse,  from  attachment  to 
Corinth,  may  have  sought  to  act  upon  the  order.  But  no 
similar  motive  would  be  found  operative  either  at  Agrigentum 
or  at  Qela  or  Selinus. 

Though  the  order  was  not  executed,  however,  there  can  be 
The  Dorian  little  doubt  that  it  was  publicly  announced  and 
Sicily^  threatened,  thus  becoming  known  to  the  Ionic  cities 
attack  the  in  Sicily  as  well  as  to  Athens  ;  and  that  it  weighed 
dtieshi  materially  in  determining  the  latter  afterwards  to 
Sidiy.  BSBOst  those  cities,  when  they  sent  to  invoke  her  aid. 

Instead  of  despatching  their  forces  to  Peloponn^us,  where  they 
had  nothing  to  gain,  the  Sicilian  Dorians  preferred  attacking 
the  Ionic  cities  in  their  own  island,  whose  territory  they  might 
have  reasonable  hopes  of  conquering  and  appropriating — Naxos, 
Eatana,  and  Leontini  These  cities  doubtless  sympathized  with 
Athens  in  her  struggle  against  Sparta;  yet,  far  from  being 
strong  enough  to  assist  her  or  to  threaten  their  Dorian  neigh- 
bours, they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  without  Athenian 
aid.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Dorian  city  of  Eamarina,  which 
was  afraid  of  her  powerful  border  city  Syracuse,  and  by  Rhegium 
in  Italy ;  while  Lokri  in  Italy,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Bhegium, 
1  Thucyd.  vi  $4:  compare  iiL  86. 
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eided  with  Syracose  against  thexxL  In  the  fifth  summer  of  the 
war,  finding  themselves  blockaded  by  sea  and  confined  to  their 
walls,  they  sent  to  Athens,  both  to  entreat  succour  as  allies^  and 
lonians,  and  to  represent  that  if  Syracuse  succeeded  in  crushing 
them,  she  and  the  other  Dorians  in  Sicily  would  forthwith  send 
over  the  positive  aid  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  so  long  been 
invoking.  The  eminent  rhetor,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  whose 
peculiar  style  of  speaking  is  said  to  have  been  new  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  and  to  have  produced  a  powerful  effect,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  It  is  certain  that  this  rhetor  pro- 
cured for  himself  numerous  pupils  and  large  gains  not  merely  in 
Athens,  but  in  many  other  towns  of  Central  Qreece,"  though  it 
is  exaggeration  to  ascribe  to  his  pleading  the  success  of  the 
present  application. 

Now,  ijie  Athenians  had  a  real  interest  as  well  in  protecting 
these  Ionic  Sicilians  from  being  conquered  by  the  ^.a^sr. 
Dorians  in  the  island  as  in  obstructing  the  transport  --^  x  Jj^ 
of  Sicilian  com  to  PeloponnSsus ;  and  they  sent  cities  in 
twenty  triremes  under  Lachds  and  CharoeadSs,  with  Sd^wn*"** 
instructions,  while  accomplishing  these  objects,  to  Attieii»- 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  going  beyond  the  defen-  ^t^nian 
sive,  and   making   conquests.     Taking   station   at  ^^^^ 
Bhegium,  Lachls  did  something  towards  rescuing  under 
the  Ionic  6ities  in  part  from  their  maritime  blockade, 
and  even  undertook  an  abortive  expedition  against  the  Lipari 
isles,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Syracuse.*    Throughout  the 
ensuing  year  he  pressed  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rhegium  and  Messdn^  his  colleague  Charoeadds 
being  slain.     Attacking  Mylee,  in  the  Messenian  territory,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  so  decisive  an  advantage  over  the 
troops  of  Messdnd,  that  that  dty  itself  capitulated  to  him,  gave 
hostages,  and  enrolled  itself  as  ally  of  Athens  and  the  Ionic  cities.^ 

1  Tbooyd.  tL  86.  of  the  IsoknUaBsa  school,  the  penons 

s  ThucYd.  iil.  8A ;  Diod6r.  zil.  58 ;  of   distingoished  rhetors,  and  their 

Plato,  Hipp.  Ahi.  p.  S82  B.     It  is  re-  sapposed  political  efBcieney,  coante<! 

markable  that  TDocydidte,  thou^  he  for  much  more  than  in  the  estimation 

is  said  (with  much  prohabiUty)  to  haye  of  Thucjdidflls.     Fanaanias  M.  17,  8) 

been  among  the  pnpils  of  Ooigias,  tpeaks  of  Tlaias  also  as  haVinff  been 


among  the  pnpils  of  Ooigias,  tpeaks 

makes  no  mention  of  that  rhetor  per-  amons  the  envoys  in  this  oelel 

sonally  as  among  the  envoya.  I>iod6ras  Issation. 
probably  oopied  from   sphoros,  the      "^  Thneyd.  iiL  SB ;  DIodto.  ill.  M. 
pnpil  of  isokratte.    Among  the  wxitexa       ^  Thneyd.  ilL  90 ;  tL  S. 

6—34 
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He  also  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  non-Hellenic  city  of 
Egesta,  in  the  north-weet  portion  of  Sicily,  and  he  invaded 
the  territory  of  Lokri,  capturing  one  of  the  coontiy  forts 
on  the  river  Hales  ;^  after  which,  in  a  second  debarkation,  he 
defeated  a  Lokrian  detachment  under  Proxenus.  But  he  was 
unsucoeBsful  in  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Sicily  against 
InteuB.  This  was  a  native  Sikel  tf>wn8hip,  held  in  coercion  by 
a  Syracoaan  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  the  Athenians 
vainly  attempted  to  storm,  being  repulsed  with  loss.'  Lachds 
concluded  his  operations  in  the  autumn  by  an  ineflfective  in- 
cursion on  the  territory  of  Himera  and  on  the  Lipari  isles.  On 
returning  to  Rhegium  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  (B.a 
426),  he  found  Pythod(^us  already  arrived  from  Athens  to  super- 
sede him.* 

That  officer  had  come  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  considerable 
Seoond  expedition,  intended  to  arriye  in  the  spring  under 
^n^tlon  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklls,  who  were  to  command  in 
Pythod6nu.  conjunction  with  himseli  The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily, 
finding  the  squadron  under  Laches  insufficient  to  render  them  a 
match  for  their  enemies  at  sea,  had  been  emboldened  to  send  a 
second  embassy  to  Athens,  with  request  for  further  reinforce- 
ments— at  the  same  time  making  increased  efforts  to  enlarge 
their  own  nav^  force.  It  happened  that  at  this  moment  the 
Athenians  had  no  special  employment  elsewhere  for  their  fleet, 
which  they  desired  to  keep  in  constant  practice.  They  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  send  to  Sicily  forty  additional  triremes,  in  full 
hopes  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  speedy  doee.^ 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Eurymedon  and  Sophokl^  started 
B  a  426  ^^^  Athens  for  Sicily  in  command  of  this  squadron, 
with  instructions  to  afford  relief  at  Eorkyra  in  their 
way,  and  with  Demosthenes  on  board  to  act  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponndsus.  It  was  this  fleet  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
land  forces  under  the  command  of  Kledn,  making  a  descent 
almost  by  accident  on  the  Laconian  coast  at  Pylus,  achieved  for 
Athens  the  most  signal  success,  of  the  whole  war — ^the  capture  of 
the  Lacedeemonian  hoplites  in  Sphakteria.^  But  the  fleet  was 
so  long  occupied,  first  in  the  blockade  of  that  island,  next  in 

1  Thncyd.  ilL  90.       *  Thucyd.  iU.  lOS.       •  Thncard.  UL  U6. 
«Thiicyd.iiLU&.  6S6ecb.UJL 
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operations  at  Korkjra,  that  it  did  not  reach  Sicily  until  abont 
the  month  of  September.^ 

Such  delay,  eminently  advantageona  for  Athens  generally,  was 
fatal  to  her  hopes  of  succeas  in  Sicily  during  the  j^^j^^^j^^^ 
whole  summer.  For  Pythoddrus,  acting  only  with  operattom 
the  fleet  previously  commanded  by  Lachde  at  ^^^^ 
Rhegium,  was  not  merely  defeated  in  a  descent  |^.^ 
upon  Lokri,  but  experienced  a  more  irreparable  loss 
by  the  reyolt  of  Messing,  which  had  surrendered  to  Lach&  a 
few  months  before,  and  whicli,  together  with  Rhegium,  had  given 
to  the  Athenians  the  command  of  the  strait  Apprised  of  the 
coming  Athenian  fleet,  the  Syracusans  were  anxious  to  deprive 
them  of  this  important  base  of  operations  against  the  island ; 
and  a  fleet  of  twenty  saQ— half  Syracusan,  half  Lokrian— was 
enabled  by  the  concurrence  of  a  party  in  Mess^nl  to  seize  the 
town.  It  would  appear  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was  then  at 
Bhegium,  but  that  town  was  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the 
entrance  of  the  entire  land  force  of  Lokri,  together  with  a  body 
of  Ehegine  exiles :  these  latter  were  even  not  without  hopes  of 
obtaining  admission  by  means  of  a  favourable  party  in  the  town. 
Though  such  hopes  were  disappointed,  yet  the  diversion  prevented 
all  succour  from  Rhegium  to  MessSnd.  The  latter  town  now 
served  as  a  harbour  for  the  fleet  hostile  to  Athens,'  which  was 
speedily  reinforced  to  more  than  thirty  sail,  and  began  maritime 
operations  forthwith,  in  hopes  of  crushing  the  Athenians  and 
capturing  Rhegium  before  Eurymedon  should  arrive.  But  the 
Athenians,  though  they  had  only  sixteen  triremes,  together  with 
eight  others  from  Rhegium,  gained  a  decided  victory,  in  an 
action  brought  on  accidentally  for  the  possession  of  a  merchant- 
man sailing  through  the  strait  They  put  the  enemy's  ships  to 
flight,  and  drove  them  to  seek  refuge,  some  under  protection  of 
the  Syracusan  land  force  at  Cape  Peldrus,  near  MessSn^^  others 
under  the  Lokrian  force  near  Rhegium,  each  as  they  best  could, 
with  the  loss  of  one  trireme.*     This  defeat  so  broke  up  the 

1  Thacyd.  !▼.  48.  I  concur  In  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation 

s  Tbocyd.  iii.  116 ;  It.  L  of  thlB  passage,  yet  conceiving  that 

>  Thacyd.  iv.  26.    koX  vunfiivm  ivb  the  words  wf  tKwrrw,  irvxop  designate 

Twr^  'A^raiwy  Bia  rdxwi  AndirXtvvay,  the  fight  as  disorderly,  insomnch  that 

w«  cxa<rrofc  {rvxov,  it  ra  oiKtia  arpartf-  aU  the  Lokrian  ships  did  not  get  bade 

maa,  t6  Tt  ip  rp  M«o-oi|i7i  koX  ip  nf  to  the  Lokrian  station,  nor  all  the 

'Piryiy,  fuap  vavv  AvoXtvaifTts,  Ac  Syiacnsan    ships  to    the    Syracnsaa 
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scheme  of  Lokrisn  operations  against  the  latter  place,  that  their 
land  force  retired  from  the  Rhegine  territory,  while  the  whole 
defeated  squadron  was  reunited  on  the  opposite  coast  under  Gape 
Peldrus.  Here  the  ships  were  moored  close  on  shore,  under  the 
protection  of  the  land  force,  when  the  Athenians  and  Rhegines 
came  up  to  attack  them,  but  without  success,  and  even  with  the 
loss  of  one  trireme,  which  the  men  on  shore  contriyed  to  seize 
and  detain  by  a  grappling  iron,  her  crew  escaping  by  swimming 
to  the  vessels  of  their  comrades.  Having  repulsed  the  enemy, 
the  Syracusans  got  aboard,  and  rowed  close  along-shore,  partly 
aided  by  tow-ropes,  to  the  harbour  of  Messrs,  in  which  transit 
they  were  again  attacked,  but  the  Athenians  were  a  second  time 
beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of  another  ship.  Their  superior  seaman- 
ship was  of  no  avail  in  this  along-shore  fighting.^ 
The  Athenian  fleet  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn  in  order  to 

prevent  an  intended  movement  in  Elamarina,  where  a 
the  Mease-  philo-Syracusan  party  under  Archias  threatened  revolt : 
Nufana^^  and  the  Messenian  forces,  thus  left  iree,  invaded  the 
and  ^kels,    territory  of  their  neighbour  the  Chalkidic  city  of  Naxos, 

sending  their  fleet  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  AkesinSs 
near  that  city.  They  were  ravaging  the  lands,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  storm  the  town,  when  a  considerable  body  of  the  indigenous 
Sikels  were  seen  descending  the  neighbouring  hills  to  succour  the 
Naxians,  upon  which,  the  latter,  elate  with  the  sight  and  mistak- 
ing the  new-comers  for  their  Grecian  brethren  from  Leontini, 
rushed  out  of  the  gates  and  made  a  vigorous  sally  at  a  moment 
when  their  enemies  were  unprepared.  The  Messenians  were 
completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  1000  men,  and 
with  a  still  greater  loss  sustained  in  their  retreat  home  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Sikels.  Their  fleet  went  back  also  to  MessSn^ 
from  whence  such  of  the  ships  as  were  not  Messenian  returned 
home.    So  much  was  the  city  weakened  by  its  recent  defeat,  that 


station ;  but  each  separate  ship  fled  cannot  but  donbt  the  correctness  of 

to  either  one  or  the  other,  as  it  best  Dr.   Arnold's    explanation,  when  he 

could.  says:  "The  Syracusans  on  a  sudden 

^Thucyd.   !▼.    25.      airoo%fM<rirTMr  threw  off   their  towin^f-rop^  made 

wivMv  itflu  irpor^oA/^yrwir.  their  way  to  the  open  sea  by  a  lateral 

I  do  not  oistinctly  understand  the  movement,  and  thus  became  the  assail- 

nautical  moTement  which  is  expressed  ants,"  ^.    The  open  sea  was  what  the 

by   airoatfAMo-aKTuv,   in   spite    of    the  Athenians  required  in  order  to  obtain 

notes  of  the  commentators.     And  I  the  benefit  of  their  superior  seamanship. 
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a  Lokrian  garrison  was  sent  for  its  protection  under  Demomel^ 
while  the  Leontines  and  Naxines,  together  with  the  Athenian 
squadron  on  returning  from  Kamarina,  attacked  it  by  hind  and 
sea  in  this  moment  of  distress.  A  well-timed  sally  of  the  Messe- 
nians  and  Lokrians,  however,  dispersed  the  Leontine  land-force, 
bat  the  Athenian  force,  landing  from  their  ships,  attacked  the 
assailants  while  in  the  disorder  of  pursuit,  and  drove  them  back 
within  the  walls.  The  scheme  against  Messdnd,  however,  had 
now  become  impracticable,  so  that  the  Athenians  crossed  the 
strait  to  Rhegium.^ 

Thus  indecisive  was  the  result  of  operations  in  Sicily,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  a&  4S9. 
war ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Athenians  undertook  Barrmedoii 
any thingconsiderable  duringtheautumnal  half,  though  Sg^'^^ 
the  full  fleet  under  Eurymedon  had  then  joined  Pytho-  Umr 
ddrus.'  Yet  while  the  presence  of  so  large  an  Athenian  fl^^^^^e 
fleet  at  Rhegium  would  produce  considerable  effect  insfdly. 
upon  the  Syracusan  mind,  the  triumphant  promise  of  Athenian 
affairs,  and  the  astonishing  humiliation  of  Sparta,  during  the 
months  immediately  following  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  probably 
struck  much  deeper.  In  the  spring  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war, 
Athens  was  not  only  in  possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners,  but 
also  of  Pylus  and  Eyth^ra,  so  tliat  a  rising  among  the  Helots 
appeared  noway  improbable.  She  was  in  the  full  swing  of  hope, 
while  her  discouraged  enemies  were  all  thrown  on  the  defensive. 
Hence  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  intimidated  by  a  state  of  affairs  so 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  begun  the  war  three  yean 
before,  were  now  eager  to  bring  about  a  pacification  in  their 
island'  The  Dorian  city  of  Kamarina,  which  had  hitherto 
acted  along  with  the  Ionic  or  Chalkidic  cities,  was  the  first 
to  make  a  separate  accommodation  with  its  neighbouring  city 
of  Gela ;  at  which  latter  place  depnties  were  invited  to  attend 
from  all  the  cities  in  the  island,  with  a  view  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.* 

1  Tlmcyd.  It.  S5.  Athenian  expedition  affulnst  Symeoae 

«fpw„_^  I.  Ao  waaoniteway.reepectingtheincreaMd 

Tnncyd.  it.  48.  disposition  to  nnion  among  the  Sicilian 

iCooipare  a  ilmilar  remark  made  dnee,  prodaoed  by  oommon  fear  of 

by  the  dyracnsan  Hennokratte,  nine  Athena  (Thncyd.  tI.  88>. 

yean   altenratda.    when    the   gnat       « Thncyd.  iv.  66. 
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This  congress  met  in  the  spring  of  424  B.a,  when  Syracuse, 
II.C.424.  the  most  powerful  dtj  in  Sicily,  took  the  lead  in 
Comrress  of  ^'^^^S  *^®  common  interest  which  all  had  in  the  con- 
thelicUiaii  elusion  of  peace.  The  Syracusan  Hermokrat^  chief 
Q^  *^  adviser  of  this  policy  in  his  native  city,  now  appeared 
^^®®^^'  to  vindicate  and  enforce  it  in  the  congress.  He  was 
kratte.  '  a  well-bom,  brave,  and  able  man,  superior  to  all 
pecuniary  corruption,  and  clear-sighted  in  r^^ard  to  the  foreign 
interests  of  his  country,^  but  at  the  same  time  of  pronounced 
oligarchical  sentiments,  mistrusted  by  the  people,  seemingly  with 
good  reason,  in  r^;ard  to  their  internal  constitution.  The  speech 
which  Thucydid^  places  in  his  mouth,  on  the  present  occasion, 
sets  forth  emphaticaUy  the  necessity  of  keeping  Sicily  at  all  cost 
free  from  foreign  intervention,  and  of  settling  at  home  all  dif- 
ferences which  might  arise  between  the  various  Sicilian  cities. 
HermokratSs  impresses  upon  his  hearers  that  the  aggressive 
schemes  of  Athens,  now  the  greatest  power  in  Greece,  were 
directed  against  all  Sicily,  and  threatened  all  cities  alike,  lonians 
not  less  than  Dorians.  If  they  enfeebled  one  another  by  internal 
quarrels,  and  then  invited  the  Athenians  as  arbitrators,  the  result 
would  be  ruin  and  slavery  to  alL  The  Athenians  were  but  too 
ready  to  encroach  everywhere,  even  without  invitation :  they  had 
now  come,  with  a  zeal  outrunning  all  obligation,  under  pretence 
of  aiding  the  Chalkidic  cities  who  had  never  aided  them,  but  in 
the  real  hope  of  achieving  conquest  for  themselves.  The  Chalkidic 
cities  must  not  rely  upon  their  Ionic  kindred  for  security  against 
evil  designs  on  the  part  of  Athens  :  as  Sicilians,  they  had  a  para- 
mount interest  in  upholding  the  independence  of  the  island.  If 
possible,  they  ought  to  maintain  unctisturbed  peace  ;  but  if  that 
were  impossible,  it  was  essential  at  least  to  confine  the  war  to 
Sicily,  apart  from  any  foreign  intruders.  Complaints  should  be 
exchanged,  and  injuries  redressed,  by  all,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance ;  of  which  Syracuse — ^the  first  city  in  the  island  and 
best  able  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  vm — was  prepared  to  set  the 
example,  without  that  foolish  over-valuation  of  favourable 
chances  so  ruinous  even  to  first-rate  powers,  and  with  full  sense 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  Let  them  all  feel  that  they  were 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  and  called  by  the 
1  TbucytL  viii.  46. 
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common  name  of  Sikeliots ;  and  let  them  all  with  one  accord 
repel  the  intruaion  of  aliens  in  their  affairs,  whether  as  open 
assailants  or  as  treacherous  mediators.^ 

This  harangue  from  Hermokrat^B^  and  the  earnest  dispositions 
of  Syracuse  for  peace,  found  general  sympathy  among  oeiMnl 
the  Sicilian  cities,  Ionic  as  well  as  Doric  All  of  them  PS^I^^ 
doubtless  suffered  by  the  war,  and  the  Ionic  dties^ 
who  had  solicited  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians 
as  protectors  against  Syracuse,  conceived  from  the 
evident  uneasiness  of  the  latter  a  &ir  assurance  of  her 
pacific  demeanour  for  the  future.  Accordingly  the 
peace  was  accepted  by  all  the  belligerent  parties,  each 
retaining  what  they  possessed,  except  that  the  Syracusans  agreed 
to  cede  Morgantind  to  Elamarina,  on  receipt  of  a  fixed  sum  of 
money.'  The  Ionic  cities  stipulated  that  Athens  should  be 
included  in  the  pacification,  a  condition  agreed  to  by  all,  except 
the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians.'  They  next  acquainted  Eurymedon 
and  his  colleagues  with  the  terms  ;  inviting  them  to  accede  to  the 
pacification  in  the  name  of  Athens,  and  then  to  withdraw  their 
fleet  from  Sicily.    These  generals  had  no  choice  but  to  close  with 


eitiaB. 

BuiymodoD 

acoMiW  to 

thepeMe^ 

and  with- 

dmwttlM 

Athenian 


iSee  the  ipeeoh  of  Hermokratte, 
Thncyd,  iv.  £0—64.  One  enreaaion 
in  this  speech  indicates  that  it  was 
oomposed  by  Thocirdidte  many  years 
after  its  proper  date,  sabseqnently  to 
the  great  expedition  of  the  Athenians 
against  Syiacoae  in  416  b.c.  ;  thoogh  I 
doubt  not  that  Thucydidte  coUected 
the  memoranda  for  it  at  the  time. 

Hermokratte  says :  "  The  Athenians 
ars  now  near  ns  with  a  /ew  ihim,  lying 
in  wait  for  our  blander8"—«l  avvaiur 

att»prCat     i|MMV     mpovatr.     bKlyait 
raval  wapoprt^t  Ac  QV.  00)l 

Now  the  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Eurymedon  and  his  colleagues  at 
Bhegium  included  aU  or  most  of  the 
ships  which  had  acted  at  Sphakteria 
and  Korkyra,  together  with  those 
which  had  been  prerionslv  at  the 
strait  of  Messina  under  Pythod6rus. 
Itoould  not  haTo  been  less  than  ilfty 
sail,  and  may  possibly  hare  been  sixty 
saa  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
Greek,  speaking  in  the  early  spring  of 
4M  B.C.,  shouia  have  aUuded  to  this 
as  a  tmall  fleet:  assuredly  Hermokratte 
would  not  thus  allude  to  it,  since  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  his  argument 


to  exaggerate,  rather  than  extennatew 
the  formidable  manifestations  of 
Athena. 

But  Thueydidte,  composing  the 
speech  after  the  great  Athenian  ex- 
pedition  of  416  B.C.,  so  much  more 
numerous  and  commanding  in  every 
respect,  might  not  unnamrally  re* 
present  the  fleet  of  l&nrymedon  as  **  a 
few  ships,"  when  he  tacitly  compared 
the  two.  This  is  the  only  way  that  I 
know  of  explaining  such  an  expression. 

The  Scholiast  observes  that  some 
of  the  copies  in  his  time  omitted  the 
words  hKlyoii  wavvl :  probablv  they 
nbtioed  the  contradiction  which  I 
have  remarked ;  and  the  jpassage  may 
certainly  be  construed  without  thoee 


SThucyd.  iv.  66.  We  leam  from 
Polybius  (Fragm.  xli.  S8,  28,  one  of  the 
Bxcerpta  recently  published  by  Biaii 
fkomtheCod.  Vsoc.)  that  Timaus  had 
hi  his  21st  book  described  the  Congress 
at  Gela  at  considerable  length,  ana  had 
eonposed  an  elaborate  speech  for 
HermokratSs,  which  speech  Polvbius 
condemns  as  a  piece  of  empty  decla> 
mation. 

s  Thucyd.  ▼.  A. 
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the  propositioiL  Athens  thus  was  placed  on  terms  of  peace  with 
all  the  Sidlian  citieB,  with  liberty  of  access  reciprocally  for  any 
single  ship  of  war,  but  not  for  any  larger  force,  to  cross  the  sea 
between  Sicily  and  Peloponn^us.  Euiymedon  then  sailed  with 
his  fleet  home.^ 

On  reaching  Athens,  however,  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
Dinlflann  received  by  the  people  with  much  displeasure.  He 
At^olans  l^iniself  was  fined,  and  his  colleagues  SophoklSs  and 
minit  Pythoddrus  banished,  on  the  charge  of  having  been 
Md^SST^^  bribed  to  quit  Sicily,  at  a  time  when  the  fleet  (so  the 
ooUea«u«8.  Athenians  believed)  was  strong  enough  to  have  made 
important  conquests.  Why  the  three  colleagues  were  differently 
treated  we  are  not  informed.'  This  sentence  was  harsh  and 
unmerited  ;  for  it  does  not  seem  that  Eurymedon  had  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  Ionic  cities  from  concluding  peace— while 
it  is  certain  that  without  them  he  could  have  achieved  nothing 
serious.  All  that  seems  unexplained,  in  his  conduct  as  recounted 
by  Thucydidds,  is,  that  his  arrival  at  Rhegium  with  the  entire 
fleet,  in  September,  425  B.a,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended 
with  any  increased  vigour  or  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  the  Athenians  (besides  an  undue  depreciation  of 
the  Sicilian  cities  which  we  shall  find  fatally  misleading  them 
hereafter)  were  at  this  moment  at  the  maximum  of  extravagant 
hopes,  counting  upon  new  triumphs  everywhere,  impatient  of 
disappointment,  and  careless  of  proportion  between  the  means 
entrusted  to,  and  the  objects  expected  from,  their  commanders. 
Such  unmeasured  confidence  was  painfully  corrected  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  by  the  battle  of  Delium  and  the  looses  in 
Thrace.  But  at  the  present  moment,  it  was  probably  not  less 
astonishing  than  grievous  to  the  three  generals,  who  had  all  left 
Athens  prior  to  the  success  in  Sphakteria. 

The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily  were  soon  made  to  feel  that  they  had 
been  premature  in  sending  away  the  Athenians.  Disputes 
between  Leontini  and  Syracuse,  the  same  cause  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  invocation  of  Athens  three  years  before,  broke  oat 
afresh  soon  after  the  pacification  of  Gela.  The  democratical 
government  of  Leontini  came  to  the  resolution  of  strengthening 
their  cily  by  the  enrolment  of  many  new  citizens  ;  and  a  redi* 
1  Tbacyd.  ▼!.  18-52.  «  Thacyd.  If.  66. 
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▼ision  of  the  territorial  property  of  the  state  was  projected  ia 

order  to  provide  lots  of  land  for  these  new  comers.  ^^  4£4_ 

But  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  upon  whom  the  *22. 

necessity  would  thus  be  imposed  of  parting  with  a  5i22Sion 

portion  of  their  L&nds,  forestalled  the  project^  seemingly  in  ^^ntini 

before  it  was  even  formally  decided,  by  entering  into  ^f^^ 

a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Syracuse,  bringing  ^^^%y 

in   a  Syracusan  army,  and  expelling  the  Demos.^  £SJli?lj 
While  these  exiles  found  shelter  as  they  could  in  other         '^'^ 


Syracuse. 


1  Thncyd.  ▼.  4.  A«orrtr»i  y«lp,  awtk- 
Mrrtav  'ABijvaimv  ix  2ueeX/a«  furdi  r^v 
fi{|A/Sa0tv,  voAirot  re  iwtyodfltayro  voX> 
Aovt.  Kcu  6^  Mfioc  rifr  yifr  ««-ev6«i  avoid' 
awnai,  oi  M  Svvonol  axv96iU¥ot  lutpa- 
Koo-Cmtt  T«  ivdyorrm,  col  iitS^AAova-i 
vhv  Hifunf.  col  Oi  fUv  iwKav^^treat  mt 
Inurrot,  Ac 

Upon  thii  Dr.  Arnold  otMerres— 
"  The  principle  on  which  tfaii  ayadao'- 
Mubt  yi|f  was  re-demanded  was  this, 
that  every  dtisen  was  entitled  to  his 
portion,  KkiiooK,  of  the  land  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  admission  of  new 
dticens  rendered  a  re-diTision  of  the 
property  of  the  state  a  matter  at  once 
of  necessitr  and  of  justice.  It  is  not 
probable  that  in  any  ease  the  actoal 
mknpoi  of  the  old  dtisBns  were  required 
to  be  shared  with  the  new  members  of 
the  state :  bnt  only,  as  at  Borne,  the 
Ager  Pnblicns,  or  land  stOl  remaining 
to  the  state  itsell.  and  not  apportioned 
oot  to  indiTidnak.  This  land,  how- 
ever, bdng  beneficially  enjoyed  by 
numbers  of  the  old  dtiiens,  eitber  as 
common  pasture,  or  as  being  fanned 
by  different  indiyiduals  on  very  advan- 
tageous tenns,  a  division  of  it  among 
the  newly-admitted  dtlsens,  although 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  spoliation  of 
private  property,  was  yet  a  serious 
shock  to  a  great  mass  of  existing  inte- 
rests, and  was  therefore  always  re- 
garded as  a  revolnttonaiy  measure." 

I  transcribe  this  note  of  Dr.  Arnold 
rather  for  its  intrindc  worth  than 
from  any  belief  that  analogy  of  agn^ 
rian  relations  existed  between  Rome 
And  Leontini.  The  Ager  Publiens  at 
Borne  was  the  nrodu^  of  successive 
conquests  from  foreign  enemies  of  the 
dty :  there  may  indeed  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  similar  Acer  PubUcus  in  the 
peculiar  domain  ox  Bome  itself,  an- 
terior to  all  conquests ;  but  this  must 
at  any  rate  have  been  very  small,  and 
had  probably  been  absorbed  and  as- 


signed in  private  property  before  the 
agnuian  disputes  began. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Leon- 
tines  had  uiy  Ager  Publiens  acquired 
by  conquest,  nor  are  we  entitled  to 
presume  that  they  had  any  at  all, 
capable  of  being  divided.  Most  pro- 
bably the  lots  for  the  new  dtlzens 
were  to  be  provided  out  of  private 
property.  But  unfortunately  we  are 
not  told  how,  nor  on  what  prindples 
and  conditions.  Of  what  class  of  men 
were  the  new  inunigrantsT  Were  they 
individuals  altogeUier  poor,  having 
nothing  but  thdr  hands  to  work  with 
--or  did  they  bring  with  them  any 
amount  of  funds  to  oegin  their  settle- 
ment on  the  fertile  and  tempting  plain 
of  Leontini  ?  (compare  Thnc.  i.  in,  and 
Plato  de  Leg.  v.  p.  744  A).  If  the 
latter,  we  have  no  reason  to  Imagine 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  acquire 
their  new  lots  gratuitously.  Kartstlng 
proprietors  would  be  forced  to  sell  at  a 
fixed  price,  but  not  to  yield  thdr  pro- 
perties without  compensation.  I  have 
aheady  noticed,  that  to  a  small  self- 
working  proprietor,  who  had  no  slaves, 
it  was  almost  essential  that  his  land 
should  be  near  the  dty :  and  prorided 
this  were  ensured,  it  might  be  a  good 
bargain  for  a  new  reddent  having  some 
money,  but  no  land  elsewhers,  to  come 
in  and  buy 

We  have  no  means  of  answering 
these  questions ;  but  the  few  words  <» 
ThucydidSs  do  not  present  this  measure 
as  revolutionary,  or  as  intended  sgainst 
the  rich,  or  for  we  benefit  of  the  poor. 
It  was  proposed,  on  public  grounds,  to 
strenguien  the  dtybT the  acqnidtion 
of  new  dtisflOBS.  Thu  might  oe  wise 
policy  in  the  dose  neighbourhood  of  a 
doubtful  and  superior  dty  like  Syra- 
ense ;  though  we  cannot  Judge  of  the 
policy  of  the  measure  withontlmowing 
more.  But  most  assuredly  Mr.  Mlt- 
ford's  representation  can  be  noway 
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cities,  the  rich  Leontines  deserted  and  dismantled  their  own  city, 
transferred  their  residence  to  Syracuse,  and  were  enrolled  as 
Syracusan  citizens.  To  them  the  operation  was  exceedingly 
profitable,  since  they  became  masters  of  the  properties  of  the 
exiled  Demos  in  addition  to  their  own«  Presently,  howeyer, 
some  of  them,  dissatisfied  with  their  residence  in  Syracnse^ 
returned  to  the  abandoned  city,  and  fitted  np  a  portion  of  it 
called  Phokeis,  together  with  a  neighbouring  strong  post  called 
Brikinnies.  Here,  after  being  joined  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  exiled  Demos,  they  contrived  to  hold  out  for  some  time 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Syracusans  to  expel  them  from  their 
fortifications. 

The  new  enrolment  of  citizens,  projected  by  the  Leontine 
Application  cL^inocracy,  seems  to  date  during  the  year  succeeding 
^1^  the  pacification  of  Gela,  and  was  probably  intended 

Demog  for  to  place  the  city  in  a  more  defensible  position  in  case 
A?£a8.  Ttw  ^^  renewed  attacks  from  Syracuse — thus  compensating 
^^PhMz  ^^^  ^^  departure  of  the  Athenian  auxiliaries.  The 
to  make  Ob-  Leontine  Demos,  in  exile  and  suffering,  doubtless 
■erratioiia.  i)it;terly  repenting  that  they  had  concurred  in 
dismissing  these  auxiliaries,  sent  envoys  to  Athens  with 
complaints,  and  renewed  prayers  for  help.^ 


Jnetified  from  Thneydidte:  **Time  and 
drcumatanoM  had  creaUy  altered  the 
■tate  of  property  in  all  the  Sicilian 
commonwealths,  dnoe  thai  iiteimpUt* 


and  iniquitoiu  partition  qf  land$,  which 
had  been  made,  on  the  general  estab- 
Ushment  of  democratical  government, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of 
Oeldn.  In  other  dUes  the  poor  restM 
nnder  their  lot :  bnt  in  Leontini  they 
were  warm  in  project  far  a  frak  and 
eawd  partition:  and  to  strengthen 
themselves  sgainst  the  party  <»  the 
wealthy,  they  carried,  in  the  general 
assembly,  a  decree  for  aesodating  a 
number  of  new  dtisens  **  (Mitford,  H. 
O.,  ch.  xvili.  sect.  U.  vol.  iv.  p.  23). 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  a  pre- 
vious note,  that  Mr.  Mitford  has  mis- 
represented the  re-division  of  lands 
which  took  place  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Oelonian  dynasty.  That  re-divi- 
sion had  not  been  upon  the  prindple 
of  equal  lots:  it  is  not  therefore  correct 
to  assert,  as  Mr.  Mitford  does,  that  the 
present  movement  at  Leontini  arose 


ham  the  innovation  made  by  time  and 
drcumstances  in  that  equal  division  ; 
as  litUe  is  it  conect  to  say  that  tha 
poor  at  Leontini  desired  "afresh  and 
equal  partition*.  Thm^didte  says  not 
ont  word  about  etwalparmion.  He  puts 
forward  the  enrolment  of  new  dtisens 
as  the  substantive  primary  resolution, 
actually  taken  by  the  Leontlnes,  the 
re-divislon  of  the  lands  as  a  measure 
consequent  and  snbddiarr  to  this,  and 
as  yet  existing  only  in  prefect  (^rbci). 
Mr.  Mitford  states  the  fresh  and  equal 
division  to  have  been  the  real  obJe<^  of 
desire,  and  the  enrolment  of  new  dti- 
sens to  have  been  proposed  with  a  view 
toattainit.  His  representation  isneatly 
at  variance  with  that  of  Thucydtdte. 

1  Justin  (iv.  4)  surrounds  the  Sidlian 
envoys  at  Athens  with  all  the  insignia 
of  misery  and  humiliation,  while  ad- 


dressing  the  Athenian  aanembly- 
'*8oTdidA  vests,  capillo  barblkque 
pTomlssis,  ei  omul  squaloris  habita  ad 
misericordiam  commovendam  con- 
quisito,  oondonem  defonnes  adeunt". 
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Bat  Athens  was  then  too  mnch  pressed  to  attend  to  their  calL 
Her  defeat  at  Delitim  and  her  losses  in  Thrace  had  been  followed 
hy  the  truce  for  one  jear,  and  even  during  that  truce  she  had 
been  called  upon  for  strenuous  efforts  in  Thrace  to  check  the 
progress  of  Brasidas.  After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  she  sent 
Phflsax  and  two  colleagues  to  Sicily  (&a  422)  with  the  modest 
force  of  two  triremes.  He  was  directed  to  try  and  organize  an 
anti-Syracusan  party  in  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  Leontine  Demos.  In  passing  along  the  coast 
of  Italy,  he  concluded  amicable  relations  with  some  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  especially  with  Lokri,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof  from  Athens ;  and  his  first  addresses  in  Sicily  appeared  to 
promise  success.  His  representations  of  danger  from  Syracusan 
ambition  were  well  received  both  at  Eamarina  and  Agrigentum. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  that  universal  terror  of  Athens  which  had 
'  dictated  the  pacification  of  Gela  had  now  disappeared ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proceeding  of  Syracuse  in  regard  to  Leontini 
was  well  calculated  to  excite  alarm.  We  see  by  that  proceeding 
that  S3rmpathy  between  democracies  in  different  towns  was  not 
universal:  the  Syracusan  democracy  had  joined  with  the 
Leontine  aristocracy  to  expel  the  Demos— just  as  the  despot 
Qelon  had  combined  with  the  aristocracy  of  Megara  and 
Euboea,  six^  years  before,  and  had  sold  the  Demos  of  those  towns 
into  slavery.  The  birthplace  of  the  famous  rhetor  Gorgias  was 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities :  its  temples  were 
deserted,  and  its  territory  had  become  a  part  of  Syracuse.  AU 
these  were  circumstances  so  powerfully  affecting  Grecian 
imagination  that  the  Eamarineeans,  neighbours  of  Syracuse  on 
the  other  side,  might  well  fear  lest  the  like  uigust  conquest, 
expulsion,  and  absorption  should  soon  overtake  them. 
Agrigentum,  though  without  any  similar  fear,  was  disposed, 
from  policy  and  jealousy  of  Syracuse,  to  second  the  views  of 
Phssax.  But  when  the  latter  proceeded  to  Gela,  in  order  to 
procure  the  adhesion  of  that  city  in  addition  to  the  other  two,  he 
found  himself  met  by  so  resolute  an  opposition,  that  his  whole 
scheme  was  frustrated,  nor  did  he  think  it  advisable  even  to  open 
his  case  at  Selinus  or  Himera.  In  returning,  he  crossed  the 
interior  of  the  island  through  the  territory  of  the  Sikels  to 
Katana,  passing  in  his  way  by  Brikinnies,  where  the  Leontine 
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Demoe  were  stQl  mamtaining  a  precarious  existence.  Having 
encouraged  them  to  hold  out  by  aasurances  of  aid,  he  proceeded 
on  his  homeward  voyage.  In  the  strait  of  Messina  he  struck 
upon  some  vessels  conveying  a  body  of  expelled  Lokrians  from 
Messed  to  LokrL  The  Lokrians  had  got  possession  of  MessSnS 
after  the  pacification  of  Gela  by  means  of  an  internal  sedition. ; 
but  after  holding  it  some  time,  they  were  now  driven  out  by  a 
second  revolution.  Phaeax,  being  under  agreement  with  Lokri, 
passed  by  these  vessels  without  any  act  of  hostility.* 

The  Leontine  exiles  at  Brikinnies,  however,  received  no 
Leonthd  benefit  from  his  assurances,  and  appear  soon 
^e5^S  afterwards  to  have  been  completely  expelled, 
expelled—  Nevertheless  Athens  was  noway  disposed,  for  a 
exUesat  considerable  time,  to  operations  in  Sicily.  A  few 
Athens.  months  after  the  visit  of  Phsaax  to  that  island  came 
the  peace  of  Nikias.  The  consequences  of  that  peace  occupied 
her  whole  attention  in  Peloponn^us,  while  the  ambition  of 
Alkibiad^  carried  her  on  for  three  years  in  intra-Peloponnesian 
projects  and  co-operation  with  Argos  against  Sj^arta.  It  was 
only  in  the  year  417  B.a,  when  these  projects  had  proved 
abortive,  that  she  had  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  elsewhere. 
During  that  year  Nikias  had  contemplated  an  expedition  against 
Amphipolis  in  conjunction  with  Perdikkas,  whose  desertion 
frustrated  the  scheme.  The  year  416  &o.  was  that  in  which 
Mllos  was  besieged  and  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  cleared  and  appropriated  all 
B.a  417.  ^®  territory  of  Leontini,  which  city  now  existed  only 
in  the  talk  and  hopes  of  its  exiles.  Of  these  latter  a 
tween  portion  seem  to  have  continued  at  Athens  pressing 

EgeSSJ^*^  their  entreaties  for  aid,  which  began  to  obtain  some 
the  latter  attention  about  the  year  417  B.G.,  when  another  inci- 
Atl^eDs  for  dent  happened  to  strengthen  their  chance  of  success. 
^^  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  neighbouring  cities 

of  Selinus  (Hellenic)  and  Egesta  (non>Hellenic)  in  the  western 
comer  of  Sicily  ;  partly  about  a  piece  of  land  on  the  river  which 
divided  the  two  territories,  partiy  about  some  alleged  wrong  in 
cases  of  intemuptial  connexion.  The  Selinuntines,  not  satii^ed 
with  their  own  strength,  obtained  assistance  from  the  Syracusans^ 
1  Thttcyd.  ?.  4,  6, 
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their  allies,  and  thus  reduced  Egesta  to  considerable  straits  by 
land  as  wdl  as  by  sea.^  Now  the  Egestseans  had  allied  them> 
selves  with  Lach^  ten  years  before,  during  the  first  expedition 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sicily ;  upon  the  strength  of  which 
alliance  they  sent  to  Athens,  to  solicit  her  intervention  for  their 
defence,  after  having  in  vain  applied  both  to  Agrigentum  and  to 
Carthage.  It  may  seem  singular  that  Carthage  did  not  at  this 
time  readily  embrace  the  pretext  for  interference — considering' 
that  ten  years  afterwards  she  interfered  with  such  destructive 
effect  against  Selinus.  At  this  time,  however,  the  fear  of  Athena 
and  her  formidable  navy  appears  to  have  been  felt  even  at  Car- 
thage,' thus  protecting  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  most 
dangerous  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Egestsean  envoys  reached  Athens  in  the  spring  of  416  B.a^ 
at  the  time  when  the  Athenians  had  no  immediate  ^^  ^^^ 
project  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  except  the  enterprise 
against  Mdlos,  which  could  not  be  either  long  or  oftheBgM- 
doubtfuL    Though  urgent  in  setting  forth  the  neces-  ^^J^^ 
sities  of  their  position,  they  at  the  same  time  did  not  ^?^  ^ 
appear  like  the  Leontines,  as  mere  helpless  suppliants,  inter^n^ 
addressing  themselves  to  Athenian  compassion.   They  ^^  ^cUy- 
rested  their  appeal  chiefly  on  grounds  of  policy.     The  Syra- 
cusans,  having  already  extinguished  one  ally  of  Athens  (Leontini)^ 
were  now  hard  pressing  upon  a  second  (Egesta),  and  would  thus 
successively  subdue  them  all :  as  soon  as  this  was  completed, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  in  Sicily  except  an  omnipotent 
Dorian  combination,  allied  to  Peloponnesus  both  by  race  and 
descent,  and  sure  to  lend  effective  aid  in  putting  down  Athena 
herself.    It  was  therefore  essential  for  Athens  to  forestall  this 
coming  danger  by  interfering  forthwith  to  uphold  her  remaining 
allies  against  the  encroachments  of  Syracuse.     If  she  would  send 
a  naval  expedition  adequate  to  the  rescue  of  Egesta,  the  Egestseans 
themselves  engaged  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.* 


1  Thuord.  tI.  6 ;  DiodAr.  xil.  82.  The  before  between  Egesta  and  LUvbasom 

statement  of  DiodArus— that  the  Eges-  (zi.  86)  in  454  B.C,  may  probably  ha?e 

tnane  applied  not  merely  to  Agrigen-  been    a    war   between     Egesta    and 

tnm  but  also  to  Syracuse-  is  highly  Selinus. 
improbable.     The  war  which  he  men-        *  Thucyd.  H.  84. 
tions  as  baring  taken  place  some  yean        >  Thncyd.  ▼!.  6 ;  DiodAr.  xii.  83. 
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Such  representations  firam  the  envoje,  and  fears  of  SyracttBan 

aggrandizement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Pelopon- 

^^IJ^^^^     n^us,  worked  along  with  the  prayers  of  the  Leontines 

eropusM       in  rekindling  the  appetite  of  Athens  for  extending 
their  catue,    ,  .^.  .,     *^*p,      •  •  j  .l 

and  adviMs    her  power  in  Sicily.    The  impression  made  upon  the 

Uoa^^*       Athenian  public,  &vourable  from  the  first,  was  wound 

up  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  renewed  discussion.   The 

envoys  were  repeatedly  heard  in  the  public  assembly,^  together 

with  those  citizens  who  supported  their  propositions.    At  the 

head  of  these  was  Alkibiad§s,  who  aspired  to  the  command  of 

the  intended  expedition,  tempting  alike  to  his  love  of  glory,  of 

adventure,  and  of  personal  gain.    But  it  is  plain  from  these 

renewed  discussions  that  at  first  the  disposition  of  the  people 

was  by  no  means  decided,  much  less  unanimous ;  and  that  a 

considerable  party  sustained  Nikias  in  a  prudential  opposition. 

Even  at  last,  the  resolution  adopted  was  not  one  of  positive 

consent,  but  a  mean  term  such  as  perhaps  Nikias  himself  could 

not  resist    Special  envoys  were  despatched  to  Egesta — partly  to 

ascertain  the  means  of  the  town  to  fulfil  its  assurance  of  defraying 

the  costs  of  war — ^partly  to  make  investigations  on  the  spot,  and 

report  upon  the  general  state  of  a£fairs. 

Perhaps  the  commissioners  despatched  were  men  themselves 

not  unfriendly  to  the  enterprise ;  nor  is  it  impossible 

oommiB^     that  some  of  them  may  have  been  individually  bribed 

Bio^^  de-     by  the  Egesteeans — at  least  such  a  supposition  is  not 

lEe  Athe-      forbidden  by  the  average  state  of  Athenian  public 

B^^J^       morality.    But  the  most  honest  or  even  suspicions 

to^3prac-   men   could  hardly  be  prepared  for  the   deep-laid 

Egeateana     stratagems  put  in  practice  to  delude  them  on  their 

^^""^^      arrival  at  Egesta.    They  were  conducted  to  the  rich 

temple  of  Aphrodit^  on  Mount  Eryx,  where  the  plate 

and  donatives  were  exhibited  before  them ;  abundant  in  number, 

and  striking  to  the  eye,  yet  composed  mostly  of  silver-gilt  vessels, 

which,  though  falsely  passed  off  as  solid  gold,  were  in  reality  of 

little  pecuniary  value.    Moreover,  the  Egestsean  citizens  were 

1  Thucyd.  fi.  6.     i»v  ^ovoKTVf  ol  Mr.  Mitford  takes  no  notice  of  aD 

*A0i|yaAO(  iv  rot«   JncAi|<r<atc    -rwv   t«  these  previous  debates,  when  be  im- 

'Eyttmumv  wokkaKit  kty6¥Ti»vKaX  pntee   to  the  Athenians  harry  and 

rwv  ^vvaiyoptv6tmtp  avrolt,  c^n^iaavro,  passion  in  the  ultimate  decision  (ch. 

Ac.  xfiii.  sect.  U.  ?oL  It.  p.  80X 
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profuse  in  their  hospitalities  and  entertainments  both  to  the 
commissioners  and  to  the  crews  of  the  triremes.^ 

Thej  collected  together  all  the  gold  and  silTer  yeesels,  dishes, 
and  goblets  of  Egesta,  which  they  further  enlarged  by  borrowing 
additional  ornaments  of  the  same  kind  from  the  neighbouring 
cities,  Hellenic  as  well  as  Carthaginian.  At  each  successive 
entertainment  every  Egesteean  host  exhibited  all  this  large  stock 
of  plate  as  his  own  property — the  same  stock  being  transferred 
from  house  to  house  for  the  occasion.  A  false  appearance  was 
thus  created  of  the  large  number  of  wealthy  men  in  Egesta ;  and 
the  Athenian  seamen,  while  their  hearts  were  won  by  the 
caresses,  saw  with  amazement  this  prodigious  display  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  were  thoroughly  duped  by  fraud.'  To  complete 
the  illusion,  by  resting  it  on  a  basis  of  reality  and  prompt 
payment,  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver  were  at  once  produced 
as  ready  for  the  operations  of  war.  With  this  sum  in  hand,  the 
Athenian  commissioners,  after  finishing  their  examination,  and 
the  Egestsean  envoys  also,  returned  to  Athens,  which  they  reached 
in  the  spring  of  416  ac.,*  about  three  months  after  the  capture 
ofMMos. 

The  Athenian  assembly  being  presentiy  convened  to  hear  their 
report,  the  deluded  commissioners  drew  a  magnificent  picture 
of  the  wealth,  public  and  private,  which  they  had  actually  seen 
and  touched  at  Egesta,  and  presented  the  sixty  talents  (one 
month's  pay  for  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes)  as  a  small  instal- 
ment out  of  the  vast  stock  remaining  behind.  While  they  thus 
officially  certified  the  capacity  of  the  Egestseans  to  perform  their 

1  Thocf  d.  tL  40.     IZlf  (cvfcV«i«  wot-  lost  comedy  Tpi^dUm  of  Aristophante. 

9vt»MV9t  Twr  rpinptTMy,  rd  t«  i^  avrifc  Iberians  were  aUuaed  to  ia  it,  to  be 

'BytftfT^f  iKwmfiara.  cat  xjpvtra  kou  apyvpa  Introduced  by  Arifltarchoa  ;  seemingly 

fvAA«|arrc«,  xal  ri.  im  tmt  ^yy^v  wiktup  Iberian  mercenaries,  who  were  among 

mal  ♦oirurtxMV  xai  'EAAi|rAJ«*v  ain)<ra^-  the  aoxiliaries  talked  of  at  this  time  by 

»oi,  i9i^po¥  it  rax  ianimit  mt  oUtia  AUdbiadte  and  the  other  prominent 

MaoTOi.  ^  Kol  trayTwy  ««  Wl  t^  wkb  advisers  of  the  expedition,  as  a  means 

Totf  avToic  YpMfMFMr,  jceu  vavraYov  «oA-  of  conquest  in  Sidly  CThucyd.  ri.  90). 

kmv  ^Mwoit4¥t»¥t  ^tryoAifr  T^r  Uwkn$iv  The  word  Tpv^iXwg  was  a  nickname 

rotf  cK  TMi'  TptitpMy  'Atf^roAotc  vaptlxor,  (not  difficult  to  understand)  applied  to 

Ac.  Alkibiadte,  who  was  Just  now  at  the 

Such  loADS  of  cold  and  BU?er  plate  height  of  his  importance,  and  there- 
betoken  a  remarkable  degree  of  inti-  fore  likely  enough  to  be  chosen  as  the 
macyamong  the  different  cities.  butt  of  a  comedy.    See  the  few  frag- 

3  ThucydT  ri.  46 ;  Dioddr.  xii.  83.  ments  remaining  of  the  Tpt^oAiK,  m 

•  To  this  winter  or  spring,  perhaps,  Mefneke,  Fnigm.  Comic.  Gr.  toL  iL  pp. 

we  may  refer  the  representation  of  Um  1192—1167. 
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promise  of  defraying  the  cost  of  tlie  war,  the  seamen  of  their 
trireme,  addressing  the  assembly  in  their  character 
Beturn  of  ^^  citizens— beyond  all  suspicion  of  being  bribed — 
the  com-  overflowing  with  sympathy  for  the  town  in  which 
toAthenah-  ^^7  ^<^  j^t  been  so  cordially  welcomed— and  full  of 
^^J^«*  wonder  at  the  display  of  wealth  which  they  had 
by  their  witnessed — ^would  probably  contribute  still  more 
lbMK>hitlon  effectually  to  kindle  the  sympathies  of  their  countrj- 
■end'an^  men.  Accordingly,  when  the  Egestsean  envoys  agUQ 
dition     renewed   their   petitions  and   representations,  con- 


^  ^'       fidentiy  appealing  to  the  scrutiny  which  they  had 


undergone — when  the  distress  of  the  suppliant  Leontines 
again  depicted— the  Athenian  assembly  no  longer  delayed  coming 
to  a  final  decision.  They  determined  to  send  forthwith  sixty 
tiiremes  to  Sicily,  under  three  generaU,  with  full  powers — 
Nikias,  Alkibiadgs,  and  Lamachus — ^for  the  purpose,  firsts  of 
relieving  Egesta;  next,  as  soon  as  that  primary  object  should 
have  been  accomplished,  of  re-establishing  the  city  of  Leontini  ; 
lastiy,  of  furthering  the  views  of  Athens  in  Sicily,  by  any  other 
means  which  they  might  find  practicable.^  Such  resolution  being 
passed,  a  fresh  assembly  was  appointed,  for  the  fifth  day  follow- 
ing, to  settie  the  details. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  this  assembly,  in  which  the  reports  from 
^^^  Egesta  were  first  delivered,  was  one  of  unqualified 
ment  of  triumph  to  Alkibiad^  and  those  who  had  from  the 
^^^r^f  ^^  advocated  the  expedition— as  well  as  of  embar- 
go expedi-  rassment  and  humiliation  to  Nikias  who  had  opposed 
it  He  was  probably  more  astonished  than  any  one 
else  at  the  statements  of  the  commissioners  and  seamen,  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  point  which  they  went  to  establish. 
Yet  he  could  not  venture  to  contradict  eye-witnesses  speaking  in 
evident  good  faith;  and  as  the  assembly  went  heartily  along 
with  them,  he  laboured  under  great  difficulty  in  repeating  hii 
objections  to  a  scheme  now  so  much  strengthened  in  public 
favour.  Accordingly  his  speech  was  probably  hesitating  and 
ineffective :  the  more  so,  as  his  opponents,  far  from  wishing  to 
make  good  any  personal  triumph  against  himself,  were  forward 
in  proposing  his  name  first  on  the  list  of  generals,  in  spite  of  his 
1  Thttcyd.  tL  8 ;  0iodAr.  xH  88. 
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own  declared  repugnance.^  But  when  the  assembly  broke  up,  he 
became  fearfully  impressed  with  the  perilous  resolution  which  it 
had  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  he  had  not 
done  justice  to  his  own  case  against  it  He  therefore  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  next  assembly  four  days  afterwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  reopening  the  debate,  and  again  denouncing  the 
intended  expedition.  Properly  speaking,  the  Athenians  might 
have  declined  to  hear  him  on  this  subject  Indeed  the  question 
which  he  raised  could  not  be  put  without  illegality ;  the  principle 
of  the  measure  had  been  already  determined,  and  it  remained 
only  to  arrange  the  details,  for  which  special  purpose  the  coming 
assembly  had  been  appointed.  But  he  was  heard,  and  with 
perfect  patience ;  and  his  haranguei  a  valuable  sample  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  time,  is  set  fortib  at  length  by  Thucydid^ 
I  give  here  the  chief  points  of  it,  not  confining  myself  to  the 
exact  expressions. 

**  Though  we  are  met  to-day,  Athenians,  to  settle  the  particulars 
of  the  expedition  already  pronounced  against  Sicily,  ^o^mAi 
yet  I  think  we  ought  to  take  further  counsel  whether  SlSas  at 
it  be  well  to  send  that  expedition  at  all ;  nor  ought  2J^"* 
we  thus  hastily  to  plunge,  at  the  instance  of  aliens,  ^^^^^^ 
into  a  dangerous  war  noway  belonging  to  u&    To 
myself,   personally,   indeed,   your   resolution   has   offered   an 
honourable  appointment,  and  for  my  own  bodily  danger  I  care 
as  little  as  any  man ;  yet  no  considerations  of  personal  dignity 
have  ever  before  prevented  me,  nor  shall  now  prevent  me,  from 
giving  you  my  honest  opinion,  however  it  may  clash  with  your 
habitual  judgments.    I  tell  you,  then,  that  in  your  desire  to  go 
to  Sicily,  you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you,  and  that  you 
will  bring  upon  yourselves  new  enemies  from  thence  to  help  them. 
Perhaps  you  fancy  that  your  truce  with  Sparta  is  an  adequate 
protection.  In  name  indeed  (though  only  in  name,  thanks  to  the 
intrigues  of  parties  both  here  and  there)  that  truce  may  stand. 


1  ThiiflTd.  tL  a  &MNuc(af,^oi$9«o«  apeadi  wMch  properly  belonged  to  the 

ftih  j^iUifot  opxcir,  Ac    The  TOftding  flnt— and  who  explained  thui  by  rap- 

Moi^not  appean  better  loctahied  by  poefng  that  Niklas  had  not  been  pre- 

'^,  mat  at  the  flret  n  wwcmbly .   That  he  was 

uwu  •M«vv««,  wiuvu  «aMwc«  wviu  pro-  not  preMut,  however,  ii  highly  impro* 

faahly  axoee  from  the  eorrectlon  of  bable.    The  matter,  neTertheless,  does 

some  reader  who  waa  eurpriMd  that  require  aome  explanation  ;  and  I  hare 

Ntkiaa  made  in  the  Moond  aawmbly  a  endeavoured  to  lupply  one  in  the  text. 
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80  long  as  your  power  remains  unimpaired,  bat  on  your  firat 
serious  reverses  the  enemy  will  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  of 
assailing  you.  Some  of  your  most  powerful  enemies  have  never 
even  accepted  the  truce ;  and  if  you  divide  your  force  as  you 
now  propose,  they  will  probably  set  upon  you  at  once  along  with 
the  Sicilians,  whom  they  would  have  been  too  happy  to  procure 
as  co-operating  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  BecoUect 
that  your  Chalkidian  subjects  in  Thrace  are  still  in  revolt,  and 
have  never  yet  been  conquered :  other  continental  subjects,  too, 
are  not  much  to  be  trusted ;  and  you  are  going  to  redress  injuries 
offered  to  Egesta,  before  you  have  yet  thought  of  redressing  your 
own.  Now  your  conquests  in  Thrace,  if  you  make  any,  can  be 
maintained  ;  but  Sicily  is  so  distant  and  the  people  so  powerful, 
that  you  will  never  be  able  to  maintain  permanent  ascendency ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  undertake  an  expedition  wherein  conquest 
cannot  be  permanent,  while  failure  will  be  destructive.  The 
Egestseans  alarm  you  by  the  prospect  of  Syracusan  aggrandize- 
ment But  to  me  it  seems  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  even  if  they 
become  subjects  of  Syracuse,  will  be  less  dangerous  to  you  than 
they  are  at  present ;  for,  as  matters  stand  now,  they  might 
possibly  send  aid  to  Peloponn^us,  from  desire  on  the  part  of  each 
to  gain  the  favour  of  Lacedsemdn,  but  imperial  Syracuse  would 
have  no  motive  to  endanger  her  own  empire  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  yours.  You  are  now  full  of  confidence,  because 
you  have  come  out  of  the  war  better  than  you  at  first  feared. 
But  do  not  trust  the  Spartans :  they,  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
men  to  the  reputation  of  superiority,  are  lying  in  wait  to  play 
you  a  trick  in  order  to  repair  their  own  dishonour:  their 
oligarchical  machinations  against  you  demand  all  your  vigilance, 
and  leave  you  no  leisure  to  think  of  these  foreigners  at  Egesta. 
Having  just  recovered  ourselves  somewhat  from  the  pressure  of 
disease  and  war,  we  ought  to  reserve  this  newly-acquired  strength 
for  our  own  purpose,  instead  of  wasting  it  upon  the  treacherons 
assurances  of  desperate  exiles  from  Sicily." 

Nikias  then  continued,  doubtless  turning  towards  Alkibiad^  : 
^  If  any  man,  delighted  to  be  named  to  the  command,  though 
still  too  young  for  it,  exhorts  you  to  this  expedition  in  his  own 
selfish  interests,  looking  to  admiration  for  his  ostentation  in 
chariot-racing,  and  to  profit  from  his  command  as  a  means  of 
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makiiig  good  his  extravagances,  do  not  let  such  a  man  gain 
celebrity  for  liimself  at  the  hazard  of  the  entire  city.  Be 
persuaded  that  such  persons  are  alike  unprincipled  in  regard  to 
the  public  property  and  wasteful  as  to  their  own,  and  that  this 
matter  is  too  serious  for  the  rash  counsels  of  youth.  I  tremble 
when  I  see  before  me  this  band  sitting,  by  previous  concert,  close 
to  tlieir  leader  in  the  assembly— and  I  in  my  turn  exhort  the 
elderly  men,  who  are  near  them,  not  to  be  shamed  out  of  their 
opposition  by  the  fear  of  being  called  cowards.  Let  them  leave 
to  these  men  the  ruinous  appetite  for  what  is  not  within  reach : 
in  the  conviction  that  few  plans  ever  succeed  from  passionate 
desire—many  from  deliberate  foresight  Let  them  vote  against 
the  expedition — maintaining  undisturbed  our  present  relations 
with  the  Sicilian  cities,  and  desiring  the  Egestaeans  to  close  the 
war  against  Selinus,  as  they  have  begun  it,  without  the  aid  of 
Athens.*  Nor  be  thou  afraid,  Prytenis  (Mr.  President),  to 
submit  this  momentous  question  again  to  the  decision  of  the 
assembly,  seeing  that  breach  of  the  law  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
witnesses  cannot  expose  thee  to  impeachment,  while  thou  wilt 
afford  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  a  perilous  misjudgment" 
Such  were  the  principal  points  in  the  speech  of  Nikias  on  this 
memorable  occasion.    It  was  heard  with  attention,  and  probably 

A  Thucyd.  vL  9-14.    koI  trit,  ft  irpt^.  between  what  was  UUffcU  and  what 

rayi,  rovro,  civrp  i|y«t  tfoc  irpotfi(mtr  k^>  was  merely  irreaulor,  was  Uttle  marked 

^tr$al  TV  nit  v6A«m«.  koI  fieiixti  yivwa^uL  at  Athens :  both  were  called  HUgair- 

voAtTiK  iyo^^f,  ivi^^tjft,  koX  yvttftat  rovv  y6fiov%  Avctr.     The   roles  which 

wpoTl9ti  alSit  'A^ifKo^otf,  vofUo-as  ci  b^  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  sovereixn 

pttBtls  rh  ai^a^^iVat,  t6  iiiv  Avtii'  ro«f  assembly,  laid  down  for  its  own  de- 

v6iMvt  »i)  n*Ta  rovAvi*  6m  /laaniprnv  al-  bates  and  dedslons,  were  Jnst  as  much 

rioy  axtlv,  riff  Bi  r^XcMf  xiucwc  fiwktv  lawt  Bs  those  which  it  passed  for  the 

caiidmit  iarpiit  &y  yn^vOai,  Ac  gaidanoe  of  private  dtlxens. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Both  in  this  case,  and  in  the  Mity- 

Dr.  Arnold  either  on  this  pasaagfe,  or  lenaean  debate,  I  think  the  Athenian 

upon  the  parallel  case  of  tne  renewed  Prytania  committed  an  illegality.    In 

debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly  on  the  first  case,  every  one  is  clad  of  the 

the  subject  of  the  punishment  to  be  illegality,  because  it  nroved  the  sslva- 

inflictedon  the  Mitylenseans  (see  above,  tlon  of  so  many  Mitylenxpan  lives.    In 

<ch.  1.  and  Thucyd.  iii.  36).    It  appears  the  second  case,  the  Illegality  was  pro- 

to  me  that  Nikias  was  here  asking  the  ductive  of  practical  bad  consequences, 

Prytanis  to  do  an  illegal  act,  which  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  brought 

mikht  well  expose  him  to  accusation  about  the  immense  extension  of  the 

ana  punishment.    Probably  he  would  scale  upon  which  the  expedition  was 

have  been  accused  on  this  ground,  if  projected.     But  there  will  occur  in  a 

the  decision  of  the  second  assembly  few  years  a  third  incident  (the  oondem- 

had  been  different  from  what  it  actually  nation  of  the  six  genenus  after  the 

turned  out— if  they  had  reversed  the  battle  of  Arginns»)  in  which  the  pro- 

iledsion  of  the  former  assembly,  but  digious  importance  of  a  strict  obser* 

only  by  a  Rmall  majority.  vanee  of  forms  will  appear  painfully 

The  distinction  taken  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  conspicuously  manifest. 
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made  some  impression ;  since  it  completely  reopened  the  entire 
debate,  in  spite  of  the  formal  illegality.  Immediately  after  he 
sat  down,  while  his  words  were  yet  fresh  in  the  ears  of  tke 
audience,  Alkibiad^  rose  to  reply.  The  speech  just  made, 
bringing  the  expedition  again  into  question,  endangered  his 
dearest  hopes  both  of  &me  and  of  pecuniary  acquisition. 
Opposed  to  Nikias  both  in  personal  character  and  in  political 
tendencies,  he  had  pushed  his  rivalry  to  such  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness, that  at  one  moment  a  vote  of  ostracism  had  been  on  the 
point  of  deciding  between  them.  That  vote  had  indeed  been 
turned  aside  by  joint  consent,  and  discharged  upon  Hyperbolus  ; 
yet  the  hostile  feeling  still  continued  on  both  sides,  and  Nikias 
had  just  manifested  it  by  a  parliamentary  attack  of  the  most 
galling  character — all  the  more  galling  because  it  was  strictly 
accurate  and  well-deserved.  Provoked  as  well  as  alarmed^ 
Alkibiadds  started  up  forthwith— his  impatience  breaking  loose 
from  the  formalities  of  an  exordium. 

''Athenians,  I  both  have  better  title  than  others  to  the  post  of 
Beply  of  commander  (for  the  taunts  of  Nikias  force  me  to  b^n 
AU&SladA*  here),andIaccountmy8elf  fully  worthy  of  it.  Those 
very  matters,  with  which  he  reproaches  me,  are  sources  not 
merely  of  glory  to  my  ancestors  and  myself,  but  of  positive  ad- 
vantage to  my  country.  For  the  Greeks,  on  witnessing  my 
splendid  Thedry  at  Olympia,  were  induced  to  rate  the  power  of 
Athens  even  above  the  reality,  having  before  regarded  it  as 
broken  down  by  the  war;  when  I  sent  into  the  lists  seven 
chariots,  being  more  than  any  private  individual  had  ever  sent 
before — winning  the  first  prize,  coming  in  also  second  and  fourth, 
and  performing  all  the  accessories  in  a  manner  suitable  to  an 
Olympic  victory.  Custom  attaches  honour  to  such  exploits,  but 
the  power  of  the  performers  is  at  the  same  time  brought  home  to 
the  feelings  of  spectators.  My  exhibitions  at  Athens,  too,  choregic 
and  others,  are  naturally  viewed  with  jealousy  by  my  rivals  here  ; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  they  are  evidences  of  power.  Such 
so-called  foUy  is  by  no  means  useless,  when  a  man  at  his  own 
cost  serves  the  city  as  well  as  himself.  Nor  is  it  unjust,  when  a 
man  has  an  exalted  opinion  of  himself,  that  he  should  not  conduct 
himself  towards  others  as  if  he  were  their  equal ;  for  the  man  in 
misfortune  finds  no  one  to  bear  a  share  of  it.    Just  as,  when  we 
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are  in  distress,  we  find  no  one  to  speak  to  os,  in  like  manner 
let  a  man  lay  his  account  to  bear  the  insolence  of  the  prosperoos ; 
or  else  let  him  give  equal  dealing  to  the  low,  and  then  claim  to 
receive  it  from  the  high.  I  know  well  that  such  exalted  per- 
sonages, and  all  who  have  in  any  way  attained  eminence,  have 
been  during  their  lifetime  unpopular,  chiefly  in  society  with 
their  equals,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  others  also ;  while  after 
their  decease,  they  have  left  such  a  reputation  as  to  make  people 
daim  kindred  with  them  falsely,  and  to  induce  their  country  to 
boast  of  them,  not  as  though  they  were  aliens  or  wrong-doers, 
but  as  her  own  citizens  and  as  men  who  did  her  honour.  It  is 
this  gloiy  which  I  desire,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  I  incur  such 
reproaches  for  my  private  conduct.  Tet  look  at  my  public  con- 
dact,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  other  citizen.  I  brought  together  the  most  powerful  states 
in  Peloponn^us  without  any  serious  cost  or  hazard  to  you,  and 
made  the  LacedsBmonians  peril  their  all  at  Mantineia  on  the 
fortune  of  one  day :  a  peril  so  great,  that,  though  victorious,  they 
have  not  even  yet  regained  their  steady  belief  in  their  own 
strength. 

**  Thus  did  my  youth,  and  my  so-called  monstrous  folly,  find 
suitable  words  to  address  the  Peloponnesian  powers,  and  earnest- 
ness to  give  them  confidence  and  obtain  their  co-operation.  Be 
not  now,  therefore,  afraid  of  this  youth  of  mine,  but  so  long  as  I 
possess  it  in  full  vigour,  and  so  long  as  Nikias  retains  his  reputa- 
tion for  good  fortune,  turn  us  each  to  account  in  our  own  way."  ^ 

Having  thus  vindicated  himself  personally,  AlkibiadSs  went 
on  to  deprecate  any  change  on  the  public  resolution  already  taken. 
The  Sicilian  cities  (he  said)  were  not  so  formidable  as  was  repre- 
sented. Their  population  was  numerous  indeed,  but  fluctuating, 
turbulent,  often  on  the  move,  and  without  local  attachment  No 
man  there  considered  himself  as  a  permanent  resident  nor  cared 
to  defend  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt ;  nor  were  there  arms  or 
organization  for  such  a  purpose.  The  native  Sikels,  detesting 
Syracuse,  would  willingly  lend  their  aid  to  her  assailants.  As  to 
the  Peloponnesians,  powerful  as  they  were,  they  had  never  yet 
been  more  without  hope  of  damaging  Athens  than  they  were 
now  :  they  were  not  more  desperate  enemies  now  than  they  had 
1  Thttcyd.  ▼!.  16, 17. 
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been  in  foimer  days  :i  they  might  invade  Attira  by  land,  whether 
the  Athenians  sailed  to  Sicily  or  not ;  but  they  could  do  no 
mischief  by  sea,  for  Athens  would  still  have  in  reserve  a  navy 
sufficient  to  restrain  them.  What  valid  groimd  was  there,  there- 
fore, to  evade  performing  obligations  which  Athens  had  sworn  U> 
her  Sicilian  allies  ?  To  be  sure  they  could  bring  no  help  to  Attica 
in  return ;  but  Athens  did  not  want  them  on  her  own  side  of 
the  water — she  wanted  them  in  Sicily,  to  prevent  her  Sicilian 
enemies  from  coming  over  to  attack  her.  She  had  originally 
acquired  her  empire  by  a  readiness  to  interfere  wherever  she  was 
invited  ;  nor  would  she  have  made  any  progress,  if  she  had  been 
backward  or  prudish  in  scrutinizing  such  invitations.  She  could 
not  now  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  her  imperial  sway  ;  she  waa 
under  a  necessity  not  merely  to  retain  her  present  subjects,  but 
to  lay  snares  for  new  subjects—  on  pain  of  falling  into  dependence 
herself  if  she  ceased  to  be  imperial.  Let  her  then  persist  in  the 
resolution  adopted,  and  strike  terror  into  the  Peloponnesians  by 
undertaking  this  great  expedition.  She  would  probably  conquer 
all  Sicily ;  at  least  she  would  humble  Syracuse :  in  case  even  of 
failure,  she  could  always  bring  back  her  troops,  from  her  unques- 
tionable superiority  at  sea.  The  stationary  and  inactive  policy 
recommended  by  Nikias  was  not  less  at  variance  with  the  temper 
than  with  the  position  of  Athens,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  her  if 
pursued.  Her  military  organization  would  decline,  and  her 
energies  would  be  wasted  in  internal  rub  and  conflict,  instead  of 
that  aspiring  readiness  of  enterprise,  which,  having  become 
engrafted  upon  her  laws  and  habits,  could  not  be  now  renounced, 
even  if  bad  in  itself,  without  speedy  destruction.' 

Such  was  substantially  the  reply  of  Alkibiad^  to  Nikias.     The 
The  debate  was  now  completely  reopened,  so  that  several 

fa!SSS!fle  ^^^ers  addressed  the  assembly  on  both  sides  ;  more, 
to  the  views  however,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  expedition  than 
biadAs-l  against  it  The  alarmed  Egestseans  and  Leontinea 
jS^SSh?.  ^^«^«i  *^eir  supplications,  appealing  to  the  pUghted 
taStosS'  ^^^^  °^  *^®  ^^'^  •  probably  also,  those  Athenians  who 
ingtoBicUy.  ^^  visited  Egesta  stood  forward  again  to  protest 
against  what  they  would  call  the  ungenerous  doubts  and  insinua- 

1  Thucyd.  li.  17.    «u  pQv  ovr*  aWX-    fytvQyro,  tin  mi  vdw  i^yrcu.  &a 
ViOTOft  vm  iioAAoy  UtKan9vi>i«noi  it  iuuLt        *  Thucyd.  ri.  16— ID. 
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lions  of  Nikiaa.  Bj  all  these  appeals,  after  oonsideTable  debate, 
the  assembly  was  so  powerfully  moyed,  that  their  determination 
to  send  the  fleet  became  more  intense  than  ever ;  and  Nikias, 
perceiving  that  further  direct  opposition  was  useless,  altered  his 
tactics.  He  now  attempted  a  manoeuvre,  designed  indirectly  to 
disgust  his  countrymen  with  the  plan,  by  enlarging  upon  its 
dangers  and  difficulties,  and  insisting  upon  a  prodigious  force  as 
indispensable  to  surmount  them.  Nor  was  he  without  hopes 
that  they  might  be  sufficiently  disheartened  by  such  prospective 
hardships  to  throw  up  the  scheme  altogether.  At  any  rate,  if 
they  persisted,  he  himself  as  commander  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  execute  it  with  completeness  and  confidence. 

Accepting  the  expedition,  therefore,  as  the  pronounced  fiat  of 
the  people,  he  reminded  them  that  the  cities  which   q^^j^a 
they  were  about  to  attack,  especially  Syracuse  and  inMechof 
Selinus,  were  powerful,  populous,  free — ^well-prepared  Sgerating 
in  every  way  with  hoplites,  horsemen,  light-armed  Sedlfflcul- 
troops,  ships  of  war,  plenty  of  horses  to  mount  their  dangera  of 
cavalry,  and  abundant  com  at  home.    At  best,  Athens  Sm?Si?* 
could  hope  for  no  other  allies  in  Sicily  except  Naxus  demanding 
and  Katana,  from  their  kindred  with  the  Leontines.   the  largett 
It  was  no  mere  fleet,  therefore,  which  could  cope  with  ***®" 
enemies  like  these  on  their  own  soil.    The  fleet  indeed  must  be 
prodigiously  great,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  maritime  com- 
bat, but  of  keeping  open  communication  at  sea,  and  ensuring  the 
importation  of  subsistence.    But  there  must  besides  be  a  large 
force  of  hoplites,  bowmen,  and  slingers — a  large  stock  of  provisions 
in  transports— and,  above  all,  an  abundant  amount  of  money ;  for 
the  funds  promised  by  the  Egestaeans  would  be  found  mere  empty 
delusion.    The  army  must  be  not  simply  a  match  for  the  enemy's 
regular  hoplites  and  powerful  cavalry,  but  also  independent  of 
foreign  aid  from  the  first  day  of  their  landing.^    If  not^  in  case 
of  the  least  reverse,  they  would  find  everywhere  nothing  but 
active  enemies,  without  a  single  friend.     '*  I  know  (he  concluded) 
that  there  are  many  dangers  against  which  we  must  take  precau- 
tion, and  many  more  in  which  we  must  trust  to  good  fortune, 
serious  as  it  is  for  mere  men  to  do  so.    But  I  choose  to  leave  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  power  of  fortune,  and  to  have  in  hand  all 

>  Thocyd.  tL  SS. 
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means  of  reasonable  security  at  the  time  wben  I  leave  Athens. 
Looking  merely  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  this  is  the 
most  assured  course ;  while  to  us  who  are  to  form  the  armament^ 
it  is  indispensable  for  preservation.  If  any  man  thinks  differently, 
I  resign  to  him  the  command."  ^ 

The  effect  of  this  second  speech  of  Nikias  on  the  assembly. 
Effect  of  coming  as  it  did  after  a  long  and  contentious  debate, 
^"(^Med  ^^  much  greater  than  that  which  had  been  produced 
eaxerneas  by  his  first  But  it  was  an  effect  totally  opposite  to  that 
•BmWjTfbr  which  he  himself  had  anticipated  and  intended.  Far 
^e^expedi-  f j^^  being  discouraged  or  alienated  from  the  expedi- 
ardouT  and  tion  by  those  impediments  which  he  had  studiously 
inraf^tmce  magnified,  the  people  only  attached  themselves  to  it 
to  the  plan,  ^th  yet  greater  obstinacy.  The  difl&culties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  Sicilian  conquest  served  but  to  endear  it  to 
them  the  ^ore,  calling  forth  increased  ardour  and  eagerness  for 
personal  exertion  in  the  cause.  The  people  not  only  accepted, 
without  hesitation  or  deduction,  the  estimate  which  Nikias  had 
laid  before  them  of  risk  and  cost,  but  warmly  extolled  his  frank- 
ness not  less  than  his  sagacity,  as  the  only  means  of  making 
success  certain.  They  were  ready  to  grant  without  reserve  every- 
thing which  he  asked,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  such 
as  were  rarely  seen  to  reign  in  an  Athenian  assembly.  In  fact, 
the  second  speech  of  Nikias  had  brought  the  two  dissentient 
veins  of  the  assembly  into  a  confluence  and  harmony,  all  the 
more  welcome  because  unexpected.  While  his  partisans  seconded 
it  as  the  best  way  of  neutralizing  the  popular  madness,  his 
opponents— Alkibiad^  the  Egestseans,  and  the  Leontines — 
caught  at  it  with  acclamation,  as  realizing  more  than  they  had 
hoped  for,  and  more  than  they  could  ever  have  ventured  to 
propose.  If  Alkibiad^  had  demanded  an  armament  on  so  vast 
a  scale,  the  people  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  But  such  was 
their  respect  for  Nikias— on  the  united  grounds  of  prudence,  good 
fortune,  piety  and  favour  with  the  gods — that  his  opposition  to 
their  favourite  scheme  had  really  made  them  uneasy ;  and  when 

1  Thneyd.^  tL  28.     S««p  M»  Jtofio^"  ^o1^Xofuu  ccvXetv,  impao-nv^  ii  iiuh  fAr 

fMvof,   Koi  «i5m«  iroXAoL  fUr  iiums  tiov  ciic^rwK  a(r6aXi^f  JmrXcvo'ai.     r«vT«  yjl^ 

^ovX«v(ra90ai,  cri  Ik  yXctM  cvTvxii<rai  rfi'n  fyfiwaoip  iroXtt  fitfiaiATOTa  ijyogpiMij 

^j^aXcvbi"   6i   iiv0pttvovv    ovrat)^  Koi  rifiiv  roU  arfwrtvvopJvoit  o-vT^oia- 9t 

on  <Xaxi^Ta  rg  rvxH  vopodo^f  iitMtnov  £€ryaXX«K^Mr,rapti}/uavrf  T^r«f»Xf>'- 
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li6  made  fhe  same  demand,  they  were  delighted  to  porehaae  his 
eoncurrenoe  by  adopting  all  suc^  conditions  as  he  imposed.^ 

It  was  fhns  that  Nildasi  quite  contrary  to  his  own  pmpoae, 
not  only  imparted  to  the  enterprise  a  gigantic  mag-       Htenum 
nitude  which  its  projectors  had  never  contemplated,  in  the  dw 
hot  threw  into  it  the  whole  soul  of  Athens,  and  ^j^*" 
roused  a  burst  of  ardour  beyond  all  former  example,  e^^^  in- 
Every  man  present^  old  as  well  as  young,  rich  and  S?!Saleon 
poor,  of  all  classes  and  professions,  was  eager  to  put  ^i^tikn 
down  his  name  for  personal  service.     Some  were  ^^V^ 
tempted  by  the  love  of  gain,  others  by  the  curiosity 
of  seeing  so  distant  a  r^on,  others  again  by  the  pride  and  sup- 
posed safety  of  enlisting  in  so  irresistible  an  armament      So 
overpowering  was  the  popular  voice  in  calling  for  the  execution 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  small  minority  who  retained  their  objec- 
tions were  afraid  to  hold  up  their  hands,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  want  of  patriotism.     When  the  excitement  had 
somewhat  subsided,  an  orator  named  Demostratus,  coming  for- 
ward as  spokesman  of  this  sentiment,  urged  Nikias  to  declare  at 
once,  without  further  evasion,  what  force  he  required  from  the 
people.    Disappointed  as  Nikias  was,  yet,  being  left  without  any 
alternative,  he  sadly  responded  to  the  appeal,  saying  that  he 
would  take  further  counsel  with  his  colleagues ;  but  that,  speak- 
ing on  his  first  impression,  he  thought  the  triremes  required 
must  be  not  less  than  100,  nor  the  hoplites  less  than  6000 — 
Athenians  and  allies  together.     There  must  further  be  a  propor- 
tional equipment  of  other  forces  and  accompaniments,  especially 
Kretan  bowmen  and  slingers.    Enormous  as  this  requisition  was, 
the  vote  of  the  people  not  only  sanctioned  it  without  delay,  but 
even  went  beyond  it.    They  conferred  upon  the  generals  full 
power  to  fix  both  the  numbers  of  the  armament  and  every  other 
matter  relating  to  the  expedition,  just  as  they  might  think  best 
for  the  interest  of  Athens. 

Pursuant  to  this  momentous  resolution,  the  enrolment  and 
preparation  of  the  forces  were  immediately  begim.   J<^^- 
Messages  were  sent  to  summon  sufficient  triremes  Lugeprs- 
from  the  nautical  allies,  as  well  as  to  invite  hoplites  SStoSthe 
from  Argos  and   ManUneia,  and  to  hire  bowmen  ezpediaon. 
1  Plutaiwh.    Ck>iDpare  NiUiu  and  Crainua,  e.  8. 
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And  slingerB  elsewliere.  For  three  months  the  generals 
were  buaily  engaged  in  this  proceeding,  while  the  city  was 
in  a  state  of  alertness  and  bustle  —  fatally  intemipted, 
however,  by  an  incident  which  I  shall  recount  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Considering  the  prodigious  consequences  which  turned  on  the 
Beriew  of  ®^I^i*io^  o^  Athens  against  Sicily,  it  is  worth  while 
thMepreli-  to  bestow  a  few  reflections  on  the  preliminary  pro- 
^J^Sines  to^  ceedings  of  the  Athenian  people.  Those  who  are 
t^fflSMan  accustomed  to  impute  all  the  misfortunes  of  Athens 
to  the  hurry,  passion,  and  ignorance  of  democracy 
will  not  find  the  charge  borne  out  by  the  facts  which  we  have 
been  just  considering.  The  supplications  of  Egestoeans  and 
Leontines,  forwarded  to  Athens  about  the  spring  or  summer  of 
416  B.O.,  undergo  careful  and  repeated  discussion  in  the  public 
assembly.  They  at  first  meet  with  considerable  opposition,  bat 
the  repeated  debates  gradually  kindle  both  the  sympathies  and 
the  ambition  of  the  people.  Still,  however,  no  decisive  8tq>  is 
taken  without  more  ample  and  correct  information  from  the 
spot,  and  special  comnrissioners  are  sent  to  Egesta  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  men  bring  back  a  decisive  report,  triumphantly 
certifying  all  that  the  Egesteeans  had  promised.  We  cannot  at 
all  wonder  that  the  people  never  afuspected  the  deep-laid  fraud 
whereby  their  commissioners  had  been  duped. 

Upon  the  result  of  that  mission  from  Egesta,  the  two  parties 
for  and  against  the  projected  expedition  had  evidently  joined 
issue ;  and  when  the  commissioners  returned,  bearing  testimony 
so  decisive  in  &vour  of  the  former,  the  party  thus  strengthened 
thought  itself  warranted  in  calling  for  a  decision  immediately, 
after  all  the  previous  debates.  Nevertheless,  the  measure  still 
had  to  surmount  the  renewed  and  hearty  opposition  of  Nikias, 
before  it  became  finally  ratified.  It  was  this  long  and  frequent 
debate,  with  opposition  often  repeated  but  always  outreasoned, 
which,  working  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  brought  them  all  into  hearty  unanimity  to 
support  it,  and  made  them  cling  to  it  with  that  tenacity  which 
the  coming  chapters  will  demonstrate.  In  so  far  as  the  expedi- 
tion was  an  error,  it  certainly  was  not  error  arising  either  from 
hurry,  or  want  of  discussion,  or  want  of  inquiry.    Never  in 
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Grecian  history  was  any  measure  more  carefiillj  weighed  hefoie- 
hand,  or  more  deliberately  and  unanimously  resolved. 

The  position  of  Nikias  in  reference  to  the  measure  is  remark- 
able. As  a  dissuaslTe  and  warning  counsellor,  he  took  Advice  ana 
a  right  view  of  it ;  but  in  that  capacity  he  could  not  ^,^^*^  ^' 
carry  the  people  along  with  him.  Tet  such  was  their 
steady  esteem  for  him  personally,  and  their  reluctance  to  proceed 
in  the  enterprise  without  him,  that  they  eagerly  embraced  any 
conditions  which  he  thought  proper  to  impose.  And  the  condi- 
tions which  he  named  had  the  effect  of  exaggerating  the  enterprise 
into  such  gigantic  magnitude  as  no  one  in  Athens  had  ever  con- 
templated, thus  casting  into  it  so  prodigious  a  proportion  of  the 
blood  of  Athens,  that  its  discomfiture  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was  the  first  mischief  occasioned 
by  Nikias,  when,  after  being  forced  to  relinquish  his  direct 
opposition,  he  resorted  to  the  indirect  manoeuvre  of  demanding 
more  than  he  thought  the  people  would  be  willing  to  grant  It 
will  be  found  only  the  first  among  a  sad  series  of  other  mistakes 
— ^fatal  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  himself. 

Giving  to  Nikias,  however,  for  the  present,  full  credit  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  dissuasive  counsel  and  his  scepticism  ^^^^e  and 
about  the  reports  from  Egesta,  we  cannot  but  notice  ^ivJhSSi/S' 
the  opposite  quality  in  AlkibiadSs.  His  speech  is  not 
merely  full  of  overweening  insolence  as  a  manifestation  of  in- 
dividual character,  but  of  rash  and  ruinous  instigations  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country.  The  arguments  whereby  he 
enforces  the  expedition  against  Syracuse  are  indeed  more  mis- 
chievous in  their  tendency  than  the  expedition  itself,  for  the 
failure  of  which  Alkibiades  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  It 
might  have  succeeded  in  its  special  object,  had  it  been  properly 
conducted ;  but  even  if  it  had  succeeded,  the  remark  of  Nikias  is 
not  the  less  just,  that  Athens  was  aiming  at  an  unmeasured 
breadth  of  empire,  which  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  for 
her  to  preserve.  When  we  recollect  the  true  political  wisdom 
with  which  Periklls  had  advised  his  countrymen  to  maiTitAin 
strenuously  their  existing  empire,  but  by  no  means  to  grasp  at 
any  new  acquisitions  while  they  had  powerful  enemies  in 
Peloponn^us,  we  shall  appreciate  by  contrast  the  feverish  system 
of  never-ending  aggression  inculcated  by  AlkibiadSs^  and  the 
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destnictive  principles  which  he  lays  down  that  Athens  mnst  for 
ever  be  engaged  in  new  conquests,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  her 
existing  empire,  and  tearing  herself  to  pieces  by  internal  discord. 
Even  granting  the  necessity  for  Athens  to  employ  her  military 
and  naval  force  (as  Nikias  had  truly  observed),  Amphipolis  and 
the  revolted  subjects  in  Thrace  were  still  unsubdued ;  and  the 
first  employment  of  Athenian  force  ought  to  be  directed  against 
them,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  distant  hazards  and  treacherous 
novelties,  creating  for  Athens  a  position  in  which  she  could  never 
permanently  maintain  herself.  The  parallel  which  AlkibiadSs 
draws  between  the  enterprising  spirit  whereby  the  Athenian 
empire  had  been  first  acquired,  and  the  undefined  speculations 
which  he  was  himeelf  recommending,  is  altogether  iallacious: 
The  Athenian  empire  took  its  rise  from  Athenian  enterprise, 
working  in  concert  with  a  serious  alarm  and  necessity  on  the 
part  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  or  round  the  ^gean  Sea.  Athens 
rendered  an  essential  service  by  keeping  off  the  Persians,  and 
preserving  that  sea  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been  in 
before :  her  empire  had  begun  by  being  a  voluntary  confederacy, 
and  had  only  passed  by  degrees  into  constraint ;  while  the  local 
situation  of  all  her  subjects  wbjb  sufficiently  near  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  her  controlling  navy.  Her  new  career  of  aggression  in 
Sicily  was  in  all  these  respects  different  Nor  is  it  less  surprising 
to  find  Alkibiad^  asserting  that  the  multiplication  of  subjects  in 
that  distant  island,  employing  a  large  portion  of  the  Athenian 
naval  force  to  watch  them,  would  impart  new  stability  to  the 
pre-existing  Athenian  empire.  How  strange  also  to  read  the 
terms  in  which  be  makes  light  of  enemies  both  in  Peloponn&us 
and  in  Sicily,  the  Sicilian  war  being  a  new  enterprise  hardly  leas 
in  magnitude  and  hazard  than  the  Peloponnesian  I  ^ — ^to  notice 
the  honour  which  he  claims  to  himself  for  his  operations  in 
Peloponn^us  and  the  battle  of  Mantineia,^  which  had  ended  in  a 
complete  failure,  and  in  restoring  Sparta  to  the  maximum  of  her 
credit  as  it  had  stood  before  the  events  of  Spbakteria  !  There  is 
in  fact  no  speech  in  ThucydidSs  so  replete  with  rash,  misguiding, 
and  fallacious  counsels  as  this  harangue  of  Alkibiad^ 
As  a  man  of  action,  AlkibiadSs  was  always  brave,  vigorous,  and 

1  Thncyd.  vL  1.    ov  voAA«fi  nvi  tiro-       >"  Compare  Plntarch,  Praaoopt  Bel- 
MvTtpov  irdAe/ioy,  &c. :  compare  tIL  28.    pabL  Gervnd.  p.  SOA. 
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full  of  resource ;  as  a  politician  and  adviser,  he  was  especially 
mischievons  to  his  countay,  because  he  addressed  Atfaenabe- 
himself  exactly  to  their  weak  point,  and  exaggerated  Ue^ed  ber- 
their  sanguine  and  enterprising  temper  into  a  teme-  to  be  mis- 
rity  which  overlooked  all  permanent  calculation.  £2JJ^',2** 
The  Athenians  had  now  contracted  the  belief  that  7^**^ 
they,  as  lords  of  the  sea,  were  entitled  to  dominion 
and  receipt  of  tribute  from  all  islands — a  belief  which  they  had 
not  only  acted  upon,  but  openly  professed,  in  their  attack  upon 
MSlos  during  the  preceding  autumn.  As  Sicily  was  an  island,  it 
seemed  to  fall  naturally  under  this  category  of  subjects ;  for  we 
ought  not  to  wonder,  amidst  the  inaccurate  geographical  data 
current  in  that  day,  that  they  were  ignorant  how  much  larger 
Sicily  was^  than  tiie  largest  island  in  the  j£!gean.  Yet  they 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  a  prodigious  conquest  to 
struggle  for,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  object  was 
one  kept  back  rather  than  openly  avowed,  and  that  they  acceded 
to  all  the  immense  preparations  demanded  by  Nikias.'  More- 
over, we  shall  see  presently  that  even  the  armament  which  was 
despatched  had  conceived  nothing  beyond  vague  and  hesitating 
ideas  of  something  great  to  be  achieved  in  Sicily.  But  if  the 
Athenian  public  were  rash  and  ignorant  in  contemplating  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  much  more  extravagant  were  the  views  of 
Alkibiad&j  though  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  even 
he  (as  he  afterwards  asserted)  really  looked  beyond  Sicily  to  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  her  empire.  It  was  not  merely  ambition 
which  he  desired  to  gratify.  He  was  not  less  eager  for  the  im- 
mense private  gains  which  would  be  consequent  upon  success,  in 
order  to  supply  those  deficiencies  which  his  profligate  expenditure 
had  occasioned.* 

1  Thncyd.  t.  09 ;  tL  1—6.  ra  Uia  2#ta  9VTvx^<rat  xf^iiam.  m  «al  Wf b 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  6.    iSUitmvw,  lUv  rH  AA-  A^tA^crttv.    &v  lofi  iv  af  ui^ari  vwip  mr 

nBwrm  irpo^do-f  i,  ti|«  wcunfi  (J^K€\Cas)  Atrmv,  rait  hneuiiCai^  tt«fo<rtr  ^  xard 

op^cir,  fi9rl99i¥  ii  OfUK  tvwptvwt  Bwk6-  rifv  virlpxov€rai^  ovo-tay  cxfnro  €«  rt  Td« 

IMFOi    Tocf    iavrmv   ^vyytfycin   coi    TOt*  t»«OTpo^ia«  koI  tA«  iAAas  iairoro*.  Aa 
waoayrftynudvott  ivimaxoiK.  Compare  tL   90.     PlutaPCh.  AIMD. 

Even  In  the  speech  of  AlHbladte.  e.  19;  Nikias,  c.  12.     Wutafph  some- 

the  conquest  of  SicUy  Is  only  once  times  speaks  as  if,  not  AJUbiadte 

aUnded  to-and  that  indliectiy ;  rather  alone  (or  at  least  in  conjunction  with 

as  a  fiiTourable  possibUIty,  than  as  a  a  few  partisans),  but  the  Athenians 

rasult  to  be  counted  upon.  generally,  set  out  witti  an  expectation 

*  Thncyd.  Ti.  1&    jcol  fuUiorra  orpa-  of  conquering  Carthage  as  weU  as 

'nrpi<ral  tc  imBvumy  luuikvi^mv  IuwAmm'  Sicily.  In  the  speech  which  AlkibiAdte 

T«<t*  avTov  Kot  Kapxifi6v^ki^9ir9ai,Kiu  made  at  Sparta  after  hU  banishment 
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When  we  recollect  how  londly  the  charges  have  been  prererred 
against  Eledn — of  presumption,  of  rash  policy,  and  of  selfish 
motive,  in  reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
generally,  and  to  Amphipolis,  and  when  we  compare  these  pro- 
ceedings with  the  conduct  of  AlkibiadSs  as  here  described — we 
shall  see  how  much  more  forcibly  such  charges  attach  to  the 
latter  than  the  former.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vices  of  Alki- 
biadSs  and  the  defects  of  Nikias  were  the  cause  of  far  greater 
ruin  to  Athens  than  either  Kleon  or  Hyperbolus,  even  if  we 
regard  the  two  latter  with  the  eyes  of  their  worst  enemies. 

(Thucyd.  vl.  00),  he  does  indeed  state        In  the  Oration  dePiSMe  of  Andokldte 

this  as  the  general  purpose  of  the  ex.  (sect.  90),  it  is  allesed  that  the  Syxa- 

pedition.     Bat  it  seems  plain  that  he  cusans  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  a 

is  here  ascribing,  to  his  countrymen  little  before  this  expedition,  entie^lng 

generally,  plans  which  were  only  fer-  to  be  admitted  as  allies  of  the  Atbe- 

menting  in  his  own  brain— as  we  may  nians.  and  affirming    that  SyiaciiM 

discern  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  would  be  a  more  Taloable  ally  to 

first  twenty  chapters  of  the  sixth  book  Athens  than  Egesta  or  Katana.    This 

of  ThncydidSs.  statement  is  wholly  untrue. 
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REFERENCES. 
Eldgie  (conriflctliig  AmphipoMi  wUIi  Mount  PanRffiHu)  from  vbenoe  Kleon  ffiirr<7«^  the 
country^ 
S.  Thracmn  Gate ;  from  whence  Ktf^arldas  sallied  forth. 

5.  Firqt  Oftt«  of  th«  Long^  Wall. — A.i  nrpwra*  wv\ai  rav  piaxp^v  rtix^^t^ 

4*  Gate  leading  frotn  thiQ  town  Int<}  the  ^pai^  lancloHtirl  by  ttafi  Palisade.— .4i  iirl  ro  {rrau^u^a 

irvA,4it, 

6.  Gate  hi  the  PaiiKade. 

The  line  acrosft,  tmta  the  Junction  of  lake  and  river  on  the  north  to  a  lower  fwint  of  tfad  rfvor 

on  the  south,  is  the  Lons  Wall  constrncted  by  Agnon. 
The  shorter  line,  which  cuts  off  the  southern  extremity  of  that  wall  and  Joins  at  its  other  end 

the  river  and  the  bridge,  is  the  Palisade.— Sravpw/ia. 


GROTE'S  GREECE. 

New  Edition  in  10  Vola,  Poert  8vo,  6b.  each.     The 
Volumes  to  be  had  separately. 

L  Legendazy  Gzeeoe. 

n.  Early  Society;  Homedo  Poenu;  Geogiaphy;  Baoes;  Higia- 
tionB ;  LykuzgOB ;  MesseDian  Wars ;  CJonqnests  of  Sparta ; 
Age  of  Despots ;  Soldiu 
m.  Greeks  of  Asia ;  PhoanicianB ;  Assyrians ;  Egyptians ;  Carthage ; 
Greek  Colonies;  Pan-hellenio  Festivals;  Lyric  Poetry; 
PeisistratidsB  at  Athens ;  Persian  Empire ;  Ionic  Beyolt. 

TV.  Marathdn;  Ionic  Philosophers;  Thermopylas;  Salamis 
Platsea  and  Mykald;  Sicily  and  the  Gelonian  Dynasty 
Themistoklds  and  Aristeidds ;  Growth  of  Athenian  Empire 
Periklte ;  Blockade  of  Potidflsa. 

v.  Peloponnesian  War;  Peace  of  Nikias;  Battle  of  Mantineia; 
Sicilian  Expedition  planned ;  AUdbiadte. 

VI.  Operations  in  Syracuse  and  Destniction  of  the  Athenian 
Armanent;  Oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred;  Restored 
Democracy;  Gyrus  the  younger  in  Asia  Minor;  Battle  of 
ArginussB ;  The  Thirty  Tyrants  and  their  Expulsion. 

Vn.  Drama;  Bhetoric  and  Dialectics ;  Sophists;  Sokratte;  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks;  Laoedffimonian  Empire;  Corinthian 
War ;  Agesilaus ;  Battle  of  Enidus ;  Peace  of  AntallridftH. 

Vm.  Subjugation  of  Olynthus  by  Sparta;  Battle  of  Leuktra; 
Epameinondas ;  Headship  of  Thdbes ;  Pelopidas ;  Manti- 
neia ;  Sicilian  Affairs :  Elder  Dionysius. 

IZ.  Carthaginian  Army  at  Syracuse;  Dionysius  the  Younger; 
Dion;  Timoleon;  Accession  of  Philip  of  Maoedon ;  Sacred 
War ;  Euboic  and  Olynthian  Wars ;  Demosthends ; 
Chttroneia ;  Alexander  the  Great ;  Capture  of  TbAbes. 

X  Asiatic  CampalgDS  of  Alexander;  Battle  of  Issus;  Siege  of 
Tyre;  Death  of  Alexander;  Samion  War;  Extinction  of 
Grecian  Freedom ;  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks ;  Agatho- 
klds ;  Outlying  Hellenic  Cities ;  General  Index. 

*«*  This  is  now  the  only  EdUion. 


GROTE'S   PLATO. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  4  vols.,  8vo  crown. 
Price  24& 

br  the  present  Edition,  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  into  lour 
Yolnmes,  there  is  a  slight  transposition  of  the  author's  arzangement. 
His  concluding  chapters  (XXXVJULL.,  XXXIX.),  entitled  *' Other 
Oompanions  of  Sokrates"  and  **Xenophon/'  are  placed  in  the  First 
Volume,  as  chapters  m.  and  IV.  By  this  means  each  yolume  is 
made  up  of  nearly  related  topics,  so  as  to  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  unity. 

.  Speculatiye  Philosophy  in  Greece  before  Sokrates ;  Growth  of 
Dialectic;  Other  Oompanions  of  Sokrates;  Xenophon; 
Life  of  Plato;  Platonic  Canon;  Platonic  Oompositiaiis 
generally;  Apology  of  Sokrates ;  Eriton;  Euthyphron. 

a.  Alklbiadds  I.  and  H. :  Hippias  Major— Hipplas  Minor; 
Hipparchus— Minos ;  Theages;  Erastss  or  Anterastao — 
Biyales;  Ion;  Laches;  Oharmides;  Lysis;  Euthydemns; 
Menon;  Protagoras;  Gozgias;  Phsedon. 

IIL  PhflBdrus— Symposion ;   PazmenidAs;  Thesetetus;  Sophistee; 
Politikus;  Kratylus;  Philebus;  Menezenus;  Eleitophon. 

IV.  Republic ;  Timnus  and  EiitiaB ;  Leges  and  Epinomis ;  Genoral 
Index. 


The  Volumes  may  he  obtained  i^xuraUly. 
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